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PREFACE. 


THE  object  of  this  Handbook  is  to  give  information  regarding  the 
working  of  the  new  Education  Act  (which  embraces  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Acts,  1&70-1900),  and  other  statistics  bearing  on 
education. 

The  explanations  and  illustrations  given  in  the  text  are  based  on 
thirty-two  years'  jDersonal  experience  of  the  administration  of  the 
Education   Acts,    1870-191)0.  etc. 

1  am  also  indebted  for  the  possession  of  much  of  the  special  infor- 
mation, I  am  enabled  to  supply,  to  the  fact  that,  as  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Association  of  School  Boards  and  Editor  of  The  School  Board 
Gazette,  I  have  enjoyed  somewhat  exceptional  opportunities  of  dealing 
with  all  phases  of  the  intricate  administration  of  public  education. 

During  many  years  I  have  been  collecting  the  particulars  embodied 
in  the  pages  of  this  Companion,  and  now,  when  a  new  departure  in 
the  local  administration  of  education  has  been  made  by  the  State,  and 
local  authorities  in  all  parts  uf  England  and  Wales  are  about  to 
apply  themselves  to  a  new  condition  of  things,  I  think  the  time  is 
opportune  for  the  issue  of  this  work,  designed  to  elucidate  and,  I 
hope,  to  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  of  local  administration. 

Where  I  have  made  use  of  articles  of  my  own,  contributed  to 
peiiodical  literatiu'c,  T  have  revised  the  matter,  and  brought  the 
statistics  iip  to  the  present  date. 

I  have  carefully  considered  how  to  arrange  my  information,  and 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  can  meet  the  convenience  of  my 
readers  in  the  best  way  by  putting  such  information  into  encyclopaedic 
form,  supplementing  ray  articles  and  notes  by  the  full  text  of  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament,  w-ith  copies  of  such  Government  minutes  and  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  for  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  somewhat 
ctmplicated  machinery  which,  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
will,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  have  the  task  of  providing  for 
all  the  various  kinds  of  education  on  equal  terms.  In  my  opinion  this 
is  a  better  plan  for  a  work  of  general  reference  than  to  overload  with 
footnotes  the  varioiis  Acts  of  Parliament.  By  means  of  references 
between  the  articles  and  the  Acts  of  Pailiament,  etc.,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  illustrate  my  various  points. 

I   have  arranged  my  contents  as  follows:  — 

Part   I. — Summary   of  the   Education    Act,    1902. 

Part  TI. — Special   Articles  and  Notes,  arranged  alphabetically. 

Part  III. — The  Education  Acts  and  Acts  of  Parliament  bearing 

upon   Education,  with    Government  Eegulatione, 

etc. 
Part  IY. — Specimen  Forms,  etc. 

In  all  cases  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  my  explanations  clearly, 
anJ  where  necessary  I  have  given  concrete  examples  of  administration 
illustrating  schemes  of  Education,  the  working  of  scales  of  salaries, 
the  cost  of  buildings  and  maintenance,  and  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  educational  work  which  will  be  in  the  charge  of  the  new 
authorities.  Tlie  same  has  also  been  my  desire  with  regard  to  matters 
of   general  finance   and  the  raising  and   repayTuent  of  loans,   etc. 

My  design  is  that  the  work  .-is  a  whole  shall  provide  a  practical 
guide   to  the  official  working  of  the  Education    .\cts,  and  T  have  not 
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hesitated  to  deal  at  length  with  much  of  the  collateral  work  under- 
taken by  some  of  the  great  Boards,  such,  tor  instance,  as  the  provision 
of  School  Banks,  and  the  organisation  of  voluntary  funds  for  providing 
free  meals  for  destitute  children,  etc. 

Although  we  have  many  valuable  works  dealing  with  the  Education 
Acts,  principally  from  a  legal  aspect,  I  do  not  know  of  any  publication 
designed  to  serve  as  a  working  companion  for  those  who  are  concerned 
in  the  administration  of  education.  I  hope  that  my  modest  efforts 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  such  a  work. 

My  long  experience  of  the  administration  of  the  Education  Acta 
has  taught  me  that  men  and  women  who  lay  no  claim  to  being  con- 
sidered experts  are  among  the  most  useful  members  of  administrative 
bodies;  but  the  acquirement  of  a  certain  amount  of  technical  infor- 
mation is  necessary,  and  I  hope  that  many  will  find  my  Companion 
useful  to  this  end,  and  that  it  may  save  their  time  and  remove  many 
of  tteir  difficulties.  I  have  also  found  that  even  those  who,  as  officials, 
devote  their  lives  to  administration,  frequently  experience  the  need 
of  statistical  and  other  information,  which  it  is  a  great  labour  to 
extract  from  blue  books  and  reports  just  at  the  moment  when  it  is 
n.ost  required.  To  have  stich  information  ready,  and  to  be  able  thereby 
easily  to  place  our  hands  on  the  sources  from  which  we  may  obtain 
more  detailed  particulars  applicable  to  special  cases,  is  many  times 
of  great  advantage  to  busy  officials.  It  has  been  my  object  to  do 
something  to  meet  these  needs. 

My  own  perplexity  has  frequently  been  due,  not  to  lack  of  infor- 
mation regarding  the  administration  of  education,  so  much  as  to  my 
want  of  a  handbook,  so  marshalling  the  facts,  rules,  and  regulations 
that  they  become  clear  to  the  ordinary  inquirer,  showing  concisely 
how  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Government  Regulations 
are  applicable  to  different  localities,  and  showing  how  all  may  enjoy 
to  the  full  the  benefits  and  opportunities  offered  by  the  State,  and 
at  the  command  of  the   local  authorities. 

In  my  notes  and  articles  I  have  not  hesitated  to  state  where  I 
think  improvements  may  be  effected  in  our  present  methods. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  here  that  I  have  greater 
faith  in  administration  than  I  have  in  legislation — though  one  is  not 
possible  without  the  other;  and  when  I  recall  the  fact  that  in  many 
School  Board  districts  much  has  been  achieved  by  wise  local  adminis- 
tration in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties — many  of  which  have 
been  created  by  Parliament  and  by  the  Central  Authority — I  have 
courage  in  believing  that  a  wise  local  administration  of  the  new  Act, 
guided  by  a  re-constituted  Central  Authority,  will  remove  many  of 
the  misgivings  and  misapprehensions  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
in  recent  discussions. 

I  believe  that  such  a  wise  local  administration  by  the  County 
Ccuncilg  will  be  their  best  claim  for  asking  for  a  still  further 
decentralisation  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  the  conse- 
quent removal  of  bureaucratic  rules  and  restrictions  which  at  present 
do  much  to  hinder  local  cnterprLse   and  enthusiasm. 

The  task  I  have  attempted  is  an  ambitious  one.  Errors  must  of 
necessity  creep  into  such  a  work  as  this,  and  I  promise  that  I  .shall  be 
grateful  for  correction  and  suggestions. 

CHARLES  HENRY  WYATT. 

January  21st,  1903. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  EDUCATION  ACT,  1902. 


Introductory. 

The  Education  Act,  1902,  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  18th 
of  December,  1902.  The  title  of  this  great  measure  is  a  good 
omen,  for  unlike  all  the  other  Education  Acts,  now  welded  together, 
it  di-ops  the  qualifying  term  Elementaiy,  which  has  characterised 
all  its  predecessprs  dealing  with  the  provision  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  England  and  Wales  since  1870.  Amid  all  the  discordant 
expressions  regarding  the  provision  of  education,  there  has  been 
one  point  on  which  all  have  been  unanimous  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  This  one  point  of  agreement  has  been  the  absolute 
necessity  of  legislation  for  England  and  Wales  by  which  all 
kinds  of  education,  provided  at  the  public  cost,  should  be  mider 
tlie  control  of  one  popularly-elected  body  in  districts  of  suitable 
size  and  of  adequate  rateable  value.  Manifestly  the  Act  of  1902 
is  a  great  step  in  this  direction.  The  one  autliority  becomes  an 
accomplished  fact  so  far  as  secular  education  is  concerned  in 
the  county  boroughs,  for,  notwithstanding  any  reasonable 
difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
education  comnuttees,   it  is  the  councih  who  are  supreme. 

The  case  is  not  quite  so  strong  in  the  administrative  counties; 
but  here  the  Act  does  a  great  deal  towards  improving  the  state 
of  chaos  from  which  we  have  suffered  since  1870.  In  every 
district  there  is  now  an  authority  having  the  power  to  provide 
the  means,  and  responsible  for  the  maintenance,  of  popular 
education.  The  miserable  makeshift  of  the  school  attendance 
committees  (with  no  power  to  provide   schools)  is  at  an  end. 

Then,  again,  tlie  county  boroughs  have  full  power  to  supply 
both  elementary  and  higher  secular  education,  to  the  extent 
of  any  expenditure  they  may  see  fit  to  incur,  without  the  fear 
of  any  limitation  laid  down  by  the  law  as  to  the  extent  of  that 
education.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that,  in  the  counties,  rate 
expenditure  on  higher  education,  and  especially  on  evening  con- 
tinuation schools,  should  be  limited,  but  we  must  always  remember 
that  the  county  councils  are  of  strength  and  influence  sufficient 
to  obtain  the  consent  even  of  the  Local  Government  Board  when- 
ever there  is  a  good  case  for  exceeding  the  first  limitation  laid 
down  by  tl)e  Act.     Reverting  to  elementaiy  education,   it  is   a 
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vast  advantage  that  the  pernicious  intiuence  of  authorities  of 
small  places,  renderino;  compulsory  scliool  attendance  a  sham  and 
a  bye-word,  is  likely  soon  to  be  a  disg-race  of  the  past.  The 
great  county  councils  of  the  administrative  areas  may,  I  think, 
be  trusted  to  bring  about  a  speedy  reform  in  securing  greater 
regularity  of  school  attendance  in  rural  districts.  Any  improve- 
ment in  this  direction  Avill  be  a  real  blessing  to  education,  for 
tliere  'can  be  no  greater  discouragement  to  the  teacher  tjian  the 
careless  and  indifferent  attendance  of  t'he  scholars  in  public 
elementary  schools. 

Next,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  criminal  and  neglected 
children,  as  Avell  as  blmd,  deaf,  or  mentally  deficient  childi'en, 
will  now  receive  due  care  and  attention.  To  one  who  lias  had 
tlie  administration  of  the  Education  Acts  in  a  great  town  centre, 
nothing  has  been  a  moi'e  fruitful  cause  of  pain  than  to  witness 
the  shuffling  i)ractices  of  some  of  the  small  neighbouring  local 
authorities  to  avoid,  solely  on  the  score  of  expense,  any  respon- 
sibility for  dealing  with  criminally  neglected  children,  whose 
other  misfortunes  iiave  been  capped  by  the  accident  that  their 
parents,  or  so-called  "  guardians,''  resided  on  the  wrong  side  of 
a  street  dividing  the  city  from  the  urban  or  rural  district. 

This  has  also  been  the  plan  adopted  with  regard  to  the  provision 
of  school  acconmiodation,  eveiy  artifice  being  resorted  to,  either 
to  take  advantage  of  the  accommodation  in  the  neighbouring 
school  board  area,  or  to  put  off  the  evil  day  when  the  district 
would  be  called  on  to  provide  school  accommodation  for  its  own 
children.  Here,  again,  it  was  the  keeping  down  of  the  rates 
that  governed  the  Avhole  position.  I  know  one  district  (imme- 
diately contiguous  to  a  large  town  in  the  nortli)  where,  at  the 
present  time,  every  public  elementary  school  has  been  condemned 
by  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools.  It  is  at  all  events  some  satisfaction  to 
know  tliat  such  a  place  will  speedily  be  called  upon  to  take  up 
its  responsibilities,  which  liave  so  long  been  successfully 
evaded. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  evils  we  have  sufi'ered  from  the 
parochial  lines  upon  which  elementary  education  has  hitherto  been 
administered  ;  but,  before  leaving  this  i)oint  of  view,  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  another  matter  which  throug'Ii  the  development  of 
advanced  education — first  in  the  higher  grade  schools  and  in  a 
gi'eater  degree  in  the  more  recent  provision  of  teLhnical  instruc- 
tion— has  come  prominently  into  view.  "Wherever  means  of 
higrher  education,  either  in  day  or  evening  schools,  have  been 
provided  ])y  great  ^municipal  authorities,  it  has  V)een  found  that 
jiersons  who  are  not  ratepayers  of  the  district  liave  been  very 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  an  injustice  to  the  ratepayers 
of  the  large  towns  has  been  created — an  injustice  which  the  authori- 
ties who  liave  estal)lished  these  places  of  higlier  instruction  have, 
owing  to  many  reasons,  been  powerless  to  avert.      I  do  not  know 
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that,  considering  the  advantages  enjoyed,  the  rate.s  of  Man- 
chester are  excessive,  yet  it  is  quite  possible,  by  a  short  railway 
journey,  to  live  in  an  adjacent  distriut  where  the  rates  are  less 
than  half  those  of  the  city,  and  where  house  rent  is  propor- 
tionately less — districts,  however,  where  it  is  impossible  for  the 
local  authorities  to  pro\'ide  educational  facilities  anywhere 
ajiproaching  those  afforded  by  a  great  town.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  pupils  come  into  tlie  town  by  thousands  from  such  adjacent 
districts,  every  one  of  whom  is  some  cost  to  the  rates  of  that 
town  .'  Let  me  take  an  extreme  instance,  viz.  :  that  of  the  great 
Municipal  School  of  Technology  in  Manchester,  equipped  in 
every  direction  by  municipal  nmniticence  and  forethought  for 
affording  instruction  in  all  the  vital  industries  of  Lancashire 
and  the  adjacent  counties.  This  is  an  institution  which  it  would 
be  intolerable  to  class  as  a  local  school,  yet  it  is  upon  Manchester 
that  the  expense  of  its  maintenance  depends.  For  the  first  time  it 
is  possible  to  remedy  this  mischief,  for  it  is  a  mischief  when  the 
resources  of  adjacent  districts  are  frittered  away  in  a  pretence  of 
supplying  so-called  technical  instruction,  which  they  cannot 
in  their  limited  sphere  of  operations  provide  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent,  or  witli  the  proved  efficiency  of  Avhat  is  already  at 
their  very  doors  in  the  greatest  technical  school  in  tlie  kingdom. 
By  a  plan  provided  under  the  new  Act,  and  indeed  therein 
expressively  contemplated,  it  is  now  possible  for  working  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  between  Manchester  and  the  authorities  of 
adjacent  districts  Avhereby  the  fullest  benefits  of  the  Municipal 
School  of  Technolog}'  may  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  indus- 
trial population,  extending  far  beyond  the  somewhat  narrow 
confines  of  the  city.  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  this 
will  ])e  brought  about  not  only  in  Manchester,  but  also  in  other 
great  centres  of  population.  Great  schools  should  serve  the 
prime  necessities  of  the  people  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
and  they  should  not  be  hampered  by  useless  and  extravagant 
conqietition.  Xow  that  tlie  cause  of  education  is  made,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  function  of  local  administration,  and  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  councils,  I  believe  all  this  will  come  about. 
But  such  schemes  should  be  entered  into  now,  when  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  great  educational  changes  about  to  be  instituted; 
and  such  possibilities  mu.st  not  be  lost  sight  of  either  by  the 
central  authority  or  by  the  councils  in  the  framing  of  the  schemes 
under  the  Act.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  prime  necessity  that 
higher  education  should  be  provided  at  well-defined  centres, 
])articularly  in  the  crowded  districts  of  industrial  England. 
Local  ambitions  and  local  jealousies  must  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  supreme  necessities  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
and,  "■enerallv  speaking,  it  can  only  be  in  great  institutions  that 
the  best  instruction,  most  costly  of  its  kind  if  it  is  to  Ije  efficient, 
can  ])e  provided. 
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Going  another  step,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  utterly 
inefficient  and  inadequate  means  Ave  have  still  in  England  and 
Wales  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  our  schools.  Owing  to 
Avant  of  accommodation  thousands  of  teachers  are  unable  to 
enter  the  training  colleges  eacli  year,  and  they  become  for  life 
teachers  in  our  public  elementaiy  schools,  deprived  at  the  outset 
of  their  career  of  that  full  measure  of  education  and  training 
Avithout  Avhich  they  should  not  have  been  alloAved  to  enter  the 
profession  of  a  teacher.  This,  and  the  povex'ty  of  the  voluntary 
schools,  have  led  to  the  present  reproach  that  there  are  in  our 
schools  at  this  time  some  18,000  "Article  68"  teachers, 
badly  jDaid,  and  in  many  cases  A\^holly  unfit  to  be  entrusted  Avith 
the  instruction  of  the  children.  These  are  recruited  by  Ex.  P.T. 
assistants  (many  of  these  have  been  kept  out  of  the  training 
colleges  by  lack  of  room),  and  by  that  latest  kind  of  assistant 
teachers  Avhose  qualification  for  temporary  recognition  is  that 
they  have  failed  to  pass  their  final  examinations  Avhen  apprentices. 
NoAV,  for  the  first  time,  and  under  this  Education  Act,  local 
authorities  are  charged  Avitli  the  provision  of  training  colleges  for 
teachers.  In  a  feAv  years,  by  means  of  the  assistance  Avhich  can 
be  given  to  the  universities  in  aid  of  their  day  training  colleges, 
and  by  the  proAasion  of  neAV  residential  colleges,  this  power  to 
apply  the  rates  to  the  expense  of  training  teachers  should  be  of 
inestimable  A'alue  to  primary  education. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  enumerate  all  the  benefits  Avhich 
will  accrue  from  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  but  I  should  blame 
myself  did  I  not  refer  to  the  greatest  benefit  of  all  AA-hich  will 
be  undoubtedly  dei'ived.  For  the  last  30  years  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  children  of  England  and  Wales  haA^e  been 
deprived  of  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  children  Avho  have 
attended  the  board  schools.  Step  by  step  the  position  of  the 
A^oluntary  schools  has  rapidly  approached  the  region  of  impossi- 
bility. Various  expedients  have  been  adopted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  case.  Doles  have  proved  inefficient.  Teachers  and 
children  have  suffered.  The  board  schools  have  also  felt  the 
mischief  of  belonging  to  one  of  two  classes  of  schools — mischief 
arising  through  the  natural  jealousies,  and  frequently  the  opposi- 
tion, of  those  members  of  school  boards  Avho  felt  the  hopelessness 
of  the  contest.  Noav  these  difficulties  Avill  be  removed.  In  the 
matters  of  salaiy,  and  sufficiency  of  teaching  staff's,  lioth  classes 
of  schools  Avill  to  a  great  extent  be  placed  on  the  same  level. 
The  structural  difficulty  remains,  and  it  will  undou])tedly  try  the 
resources  of  the  managers  of  non-provided  schools  to  bring  u]) 
their  1)uildings  to  a  passable  level  Avith  the  board  schools.  But 
the  difficulty  of  maintenance  is  gone,  and  all  children  Avill  be 
treated  alike  in  the  matter  of  their  teaching  and  the  equipment 
of  their  schools.  Who  Avill  deny  that  this  is  a  thing  to  be  thank- 
ful for?     In  speaking  of  voluntavv  seliools  I  make  bold  here  to 
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say  that  the  country  owes  much  to  their  managers  and  supporters. 
It  was  my  happy  privilege  to  be  associated  with  one  who,  in  a 
quiet,  unostentatious  way,  spent  a  fortune  in  maintaining  volun- 
tary schools  long  befoi'e  the  nation  practically  concerned  itself 
with  providing  the  rates,  even  for  board  schools.  At  one  time, 
he  of  whom  I  speak  had  the  responsible  management  of  more 
than  20  schools  in  the  district  wliere  he  lived,  and  he  devoted 
his  life  and  his  means  to  their  support.  He  lived  for  20  years 
after  the  passing  of  Mr.  Forster's  measure  to  direct  the  school 
l)oard  work  of  his  district.  What  the  School  Boards  of  Man- 
chester and  Salford  owe  to  Mr.  Herbert  Birley  is,  in  degree, 
true  of  similar  service  rendered  to  like  public  work  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  earlier  years  of  school 
board  administi'ation,  for  it  was  to  the  managers  of  voluntary 
schools  that  the  school  boards  were  indebted  largely  for  the 
experience  Avhich  contril)uted  so  much  to  their  success.  To  such 
men.  belonging  solely  to  no  particular  church  or  political  party, 
we  owe  the  fact  that  we  liaA'e  been  saved  from  any  danger  of 
having  our  primary  education  founded  on  purely  secular  lines — 
a  position  which,  I  believe,  would  have  been  a  calamity,  seeing: 
that,  after  all,  character  is  even  more  than  education  ;  and  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
that  moral  instruction  finds  its  surest  foundation  in  Christian 
precept  and  exanaple. 

As  a  piece  of  machinery  for  carrying  on  the  education  of  the 
people,  the  new  Act  depends  largely  on  the  mass  of  legislation 
which  has  accumulated  during  the  past  30  years,  and  for  its 
development  of  the  Act  of  1870.  When  we  think  of  how  little 
Mr.  Forster's  Act  has  needed  revision,  and  of  the  fact  that  it 
largely  forms  the  keystone  on  which  even  yet  depends  the  whole 
scheme  of  popular  education  in  England  and  AVales,  we  must  be 
convinced  of  the  excellence  of  its  construction  as  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Happily,  in  a  period  of  some  stress,  so  far  as  education 
is  concerned,  the  country  possesses  the  experience  and  inheritance 
left  by  the  school  boards  ;  and  as  time  goes  on,  and  it  is  discovered 
hoAV  vast  a  part  of  the  work  under  the  new  Act  is  that  part 
which  vitally  concerns  seven-eighths  of  the  children  of  the 
country — namely,  elementary  education — it  will  come  to  be 
even  more  fully  recognised  than  is  the  case  at  the  present 
1  ime,  how  well  the  school  boards  have  done  their  work,  and  how 
magnificent  has  been  the  inheritance  they  will  leave  behind 
them  when  "  the  appointed  day "  arrives. 

Appended  is  a  summary  of  the  new  Act,  the  full  text  of  which 
is.  with  that  of  the  other  Education  Acts,  given  in  Part  III. 
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THE    EDUCATION   ACT,   1902. 

Xoi'E. — Sc'liool  Boards  are  abolished,  and  their  duties  taken 
over  by  the  county  councils  from  the  appointed  day  (any  date 
which  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education — i.e.,  the  26th 
March,  1903,  or  such  other  day  not  being  more  than  eighteen 
months  later).  Different  days  may  be  appointed  for  different 
purposes  and  for  the  districts  of  different  councils.  (Section 
27  (2).)  Xo  election  of  a  school  board  can  take  place  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  and  existing  boards  may  have  their  periods  of 
office  continued  to  the  appointed  day,  the  Board  of  Education 
nniking  any  iiec'essary  orders  in  this  regard.  (Second  Scliedule, 
section  10.) 

SUMMAl^Y    OF     PKOVISIOXS,    ARRANGED      UNDER 
FOLLOWING  HEADS. 
I._LOCAL  EDUCATION   AUTHORITIES. 
II.— FUNDS. 
III.— EDUCATION   COMMITTEES. 
IA^— HIGHER    EDUCATION. 

v.— ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION. 
VI.— MANAGERS. 
VII.— PROVISION   OF   NEW    SCHOOLS. 
A^III.— TRANSFER    OF    OFFICERS. 
IX.— GENERAL    PROVISIONS. 

I. — Local   Education  Authorities. 
The  council  of  every  county  and  of  every  county  loorough. 
The  council  of  a  borough  with  over^  For  purposes  of  Part  III. 

10,000  population*   (       of    the    Act— elemen- 

The  council  of  uu  urban  district  with  C     tary  education.      (>^ec- 

over  20,000  population*  /      tion  L) 

Councils  of  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts  have 
powers,  as  well  as  county  councils,  to  spend  money  (including 
not  more  than  a  penny  rate)  on  the  provision  of  education  other 
than  elementary.      (Section  •'').) 

11.— Funds. 

MdiK'n   for  IlKjIitr    J'j<J iicdfioii. 

1.  Tlie  customs  and  excise  money.      (Section  2  (1).) 

2.  Tlie  local  rate,  not  limited  for  county  boroughs,  but 
limited  in  administrative  counties  to  a  rate  of  2d.  in  the 
pound,  or  such  liigher  rate  as  the  coimty  council,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  may  hx. 
(Section  2  (1).) 

:}.   South    Kensinotou    Grants. 

4.   Non-county   l)oi'(>ughs    and   urban  districts  may  aiii)ly 

*  In  those  boroughs  and  districts  there  may  be  two  authorities — 
(1)  the  county  council,  levying  a  rate  of  2d.  or  less  for  higlur 
education;  and  (2)  the  council  of  the  borough  or  district  controiliiiL;- 
eUnientary  edncntion,  and  having  the  control  of  any  higher  education 
they  may  supply  (tlie  rate  not  to  exceed  Id.).  Such  councils  may. 
however,  nlinrjuisli  their  powers  to  the  county  councils.     (Sec.  20  (//|.) 
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in  addition  the  proceeds  of  a  ]ii'iiiiy  rate.      (Seetion  ■\.)     (See 
footnote,   ■■  Exi)eiises.") 
").   'I'lie   couiicils  have    hi  rrowiiii:-   pdwcrs.     (Section    ID.) 

^f')ll('l/  foi'  Kltiiiiiifdiii    Ed iicdtutn 

1.  Board  of  Kduealion  iLrraiits  vnider  Code  averajre 
£,\  tts.  7d.  per  head  on  avera<)'e  attendance.  Fee  yrant  10s. 
per  head  on  average  attendance. 

Special  grant*  of  Is.  per  scholar  and  an  additional  sum  of 
lid.  per  scholar  iu  average  attendance  for  every  complete 
2d.  hy  which  the  amount  produced  by  a  penny  rate  falls 
short  of  10s.  per  scholar.  This  amount  Avill  vary  in  different 
localities.      (Section  10  {(i)  aiid  (h).) 

'2.   Miscellaneous  receipts  (if  any). 

•').  The  local  rate — not  to  l)e  less  tii  m  -'kl.  in  the  ])ound — ' 
or  the  Parliamentary  grant  will  he  decreased,  and  the  amount 
payal)le  out  of  other  sources  will  he  inci-eased  ly  a  sum 
equal  in  each  case  to  half  t'lie  difference.  (Section  10  (1).) 
(See. footnote,   ''  Expenses.") 

Shall  be  met  (so  far  as  not  otherwise  provided  toj) — 
(a)   III  counties  out  of  the  county  fund. 

(/(I    In  Ijoroughs  out   of  borou^li   fund   or   bDroupfli    rate,  or.    if  no 
boroug'h   rate  is  levied,  out  of   a   separate  rate,    to   be   levied, 
etc.,   in    like  manner  as  a    borougli   rate. 
(c)   In    urban   districts   other   tlian    boroughs  iu   manner  provided 
by    section    33    of    the     Elementary    Education     Act,    1876. — • 
(Section   18   (1).) 
Provided    tliat— 
(a)   For  education  other  than  elementary  the  county  council   may 
charge  the   overseers  of  any    parish    or  parishes   served  by    a 
school   ())•   college    which    has   incurred  the    expense. — (Section 
18    (1)    (o).) 
{})\   The   county    council    shall    not    raise    any    sum    on    account    of 
elementary  education   within    any  borough    or   urban    district 
the  council   of   which    is    the    local   authority    for   elementary 
education. — (Section  18    (1)    (/().) 
('■")   In   the  case  of   capital  expenditure  or   rent   on  account  of  the 
])rovision  or  improvement  of  any  public  elementary  scliool   by 
the  county   council    they    shall    charge    such    portion    as    tliej' 
think  tit  (not    less  than   one-half  or   more  than   three-fourths) 
on   the  parish    or  parishes  whicli.   in   their  opinion,  are  served 
by  the  school,  and  the  same  rule   applies  to  the  liabilities  on 
^account  of  loans  or  rent   of  any   school    board  transferred  to 
them    exclusively  within    the    area    which   formed    the    school 
board   district. — (Section  18   (<•   and  r1).) 
Wliere   expenses  in    any  borough    under   local    .U-ts    for  purpose    of 
element;! rv    education    (Acts    1870-] 900)     have    been    payable     out    of 
some  fund   other  than  borough   fund   oi    rate,  the   expenses   under   this 
Act   shall   continue   to  be  payable    out    of  that    fund   or   rate,   instead 
of  out    of  the  borough  fund  or  rate. — (Section  18   (4).) 

*  Ihe     grants     under     the     Toluntary     Schools     Act.     1897,     and 
EUnentary    Education    Act,    1897    (Necessitous    School   Boards),    are 

withdrawn. 
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All  receipts  of  any  school  inaintuined  by  the  local  authority 
(including  Parliamentary  grants),  but  excluding  sums 
specially  applicable  for  purposes  for  which  provision  is  to 
be  made  by  the  managers,  sliall  be  paid  to  that  authority. 

Separate  accounts  shall  be  kept  by  the  council  of  a  borough 
of  their  receipts  and  expenditure  under  this  Act.  These 
accounts  are  subject  to  the  control  and  audit  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  the  same  regulation  aj^plies  to  the 
receipts  or  expenditure  of  money  entrusted  by  the  local 
authority  to  any  education  committee,  or  managers  of  any 
public  elementary  school.     (Section  18  (2)  (.3)  (5).) 

The  borrowing  jDOwers  of  the  county  councils  are  those 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  and  in  boroughs  and 
urban  districts  those  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  (Section 
19  (1).) 

in. — Education  CoMMrrxEEs. 

The  council  shall  establish  an  education  committee  (or  educa- 
tion committees)  constituted  in  accordance  Avith  a  scheme  made 
by  them  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  all  matters 
except  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing  money  shall  stand  referred  by 
the  council  to  this  committee,  and  the  council,  before  exercising 
any  of  their  powers,  shall,  unless  in  their  opinion  the  matter  is 
urgent,  receive  and  consider  the  report  of  the  committee  in  regard 
to  the  matter  in  question.  With  the  foregoing  exception,  all 
powers  under  the  Act  may  be  delegated  by  the  council  to  the 
education  committee.     (Section  17  (1)  (2).) 

Twelve  months  are  allowed  for  councils  to  draw  up  schemes  and 
obtain  approval  of  same.  In  default  the  Board  of  Education 
have  power  to  act  under  Provisional  Order.     (Section  17  (7).) 

Scheme  for   Appointment    of   Education   Committees. 

Eveiy  scheme  shall  provide — 

(a)  For  the  appointment  on  the  committee  of  at  least  a 
majority  of  members  appointed  by  the  council  who  shall  be 
members  of  the  council,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  county  the 
council  shall  othei-wise  determine. 

(6)  For  the  appointment  by  the  cour.cil,  on  the  noihination 
or  recommendation,  w'here  it  appears  desirable,  of  other 
bodies  (including  associations  of  voluntaiy  schools),  of 
persons  of  experience  in  education,  and  of  persons  acquainted 
with  the  needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  the  area. 

(c)  For  the  inclusion  of  women  on  the  committee.  (Women 
are  not  disqualified  either  by  sex  or  marriage.) 

{(1)  For  the  appointment,    if    desii-alilc,    of    members    of 
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.School  Boards  existiiit:'.  at  the  time  ol  the  passing-  of  the 
Act  as  membei's  of  the  first  committee.*     (Section  17  (3).) 

Separate  education  committees  may  be  formed  for  any  area 
within  a  county,  and  a  joint  committee  may  be  formed  for  any 
ai'ea  formed  by  a  combination  of  county  boroughs  or  urban 
di.stricts  or  of  parts  thereof.  A  majority  of  the  members  to  be 
ajipointed  by  the  councils  of  anj-  of  the  counties,  boroucrhs,  or 
districts  out  of  which  or  parts  of  which  the  area  is  formed. 
(Section  17  (5).) 

Before  approving  schemes,  the  Board  of  Education  mar  give 
public  notice,  and  where  more  tlian  one  committee  is  apix)iiited 
shall  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  general  co-ordination  of  all 
forms  of  eclucation.     (Section  17  (6).) 

Prart'ediDgs  of  Coiuiuitter,   dr. 

Council  to  make  regulations  as  to  quorum,  proceedings,  etc. 
Chairman  to  have  casting  vote.  Minutes  of  proceedings  shall  be 
kept.  Sub-committees,  consisting  wholly  or  in  part  of  membeis 
of  committee,  may  be  appointed  subject  to  directions  of  council. 
(First  Schedule,  A.) 

IV. — Higher  Edicatiox. 

The  powers  of  the  local  education  authorities  are,  with  regard 
to  higher  education,  to  consider  the  educational  needs  of  their 
urea,  and  to  take  such  stei:>s  as  seem  to  them  desirable,  after 
consultation  with  the  Bo-ird  of  Education,  to  supply  or  aid  the 
supply  of  education  other  than  elementary,  and  promote  the 
general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education.!     (Section  '1  (1).~) 

The  power  to  supply,  etc.,  education  other  than  elementary 
includes  training  of  teachers,  and  the  supply  or  the  aiding  of  the 
supply  of  any  education  except  where  that  education  is  given  at 
a  public  elemental-}-  school  (Section  22  (3) ).  and  includes  the 
cost  of  vehicles  or  travelling  expenses  of  scholars  or  teacliers 
when  required.     (Section  23  (1).) 

♦Provision  is  also  made  in  section  17  (4)  fur  disqnahtication  of 
persons  holding  office  of  profit  or  concerned  in  contracts  with  council 
from  being  members  of  committees,  excepting'  a  person  holding  office  in 
a  school  or  college  aided,  provided,  or  maintained  by  the  council. 
Schemes  lor  Wales  shall  make  provision  for  comity  governing  body 
(Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act.  1889)  to  cease  to  exist,  and  for 
transfer  of  powers  and  properties. — (Section  17  (8).) 

t  Eeligious  instruction.  A  council  shall  not  require  that  any 
particular  form  of  religious  instruction'  shall  or  shall  not  be  given 
in  any  school  or  college  aided  but  not  provided  by  the  council,  and 
in  schools  and  colleges  provided  by  the  council  the  Cowper-Tcmple 
clause  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  applies,  excepting 
that,  without  cost  to  the  council,  religious  education  may  be  given  at 
the  request  of  parents  of  scholars,  undei-  such  conditions  as  the  council 
tliink  desirable.     Section  4  (V).) 
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Councils  shall  have  reg'ard  to  existiiip:  supply  of  efficient  schools 
or  colleges,  and  to  any  steps  already  takeii  for  the  ])urposes  of 
higher  education  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts.  1889 
and  1891.     (Section  2  (2).) 

Non-county  boroughs  or  urban  district  councils  have  power  as 
well  as  the  county  councils  to  spend  such  sums  as  they  think  fit 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  or  aiding  the  supply  of  education 
other  than  elementary.  Annual  rate  limited  to  Id.  in  the  pound. 
(Section  3.) 

Any  authority  having  jtoAvers  under  this  Act  may  make 
arrangements  witli  the  council  of  any  borough,  district,  or  parish 
(whether  local  authority  or  not)  with  regard  to  the  management 
of  any  school  or  college  within  the  area  of  the  council  (section 
20a),  and  school  provision  mav  be  made  outside  the  area.  (Section 
23  (2).) 

Scholarsliips  may  be  provided,  and  fees  of  students  paid  at 
schcols,  colleges,  or  liostels  within  or  without  the  ai'ea.  (Section 
23  (2).) 

Erc/niiff  Schools. 

l"]voning  schools  carried  on  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Education  are  included  under  higher  education.  (Section 
22  (l).i 

V. I'^LEMENTARY    EDUCATION. 

Poinrs  (I nd  JJiiflix  as  to    I'Jhmentary  Ed uratioii. 

Tlie  local  autliorities  hive  transferred  to  them  the  powers 
and  duties  of  school  boards  and  school  attendance  committees 
(Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870-1900),  and,  in  addition,  are 
responsible  for  the  control  of  secular  education  in  all  public 
elementary  schools  not  jirovided  l>y  them  (section  5),  and  shall 
maintain  and  keep  efficient  all  necessary  public  elementary 
scliools  in  tlieir  respective  areas,  and  shall  control  all  expenditure 
other  than  that  for  which  provision  is  to  be  made  b}-  the  managers, 
subject  to  tlie  jirovisions  stated  below,  in  tlie  case  of  scliools 
maintained  but  not  provided  hj  the  local  authority.  (Section 
7  (1).)  (See  under  "  Schools  not  Provided  by  the  Local  Educa- 
tion Authority."') 

Definifioii   of  Klcnxn^iitrn  Educdfion. 

Power  to  pi'ovide  instnution  under  the  Elementary  l'](hnation 
Acts,  1870-r.)(l(l,  except  wliere  such  Acts  ])rovide  to  the  edntrary, 
is  limited  to  the  jirovision  in  a  public  elementary  school  under 
reirulations  of  Board  of  Education.     (Section  22  (2).) 

Limits  of  elementary  education  may  be  exceeded  witli  consent 
of  Board  of  Education  in  the  case  of  any  school  if  no  suitaljle 
higher  education  is  availal)le  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  tlie 
school.     (Section  22   (2).) 
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A(/e  Limit. 

Scliolars  shall  not  be  more  than  16  years  of  ajje  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year.     (Section  22   (2).) 

Free  Editcdtinn. 

The  local  education  authority  are  required  to  provide  a  sufficient 
amount  of  public  school  accommodation  without  payment  of  fees 
in  eA'ery  part  of  their  area.     (Third  Schedule,  5.) 

VI. ^MAXAGEas. 

Piihlir   ICleiiientary   Schooh. 

Manajjers  are  to  be  appointed — 

{(i)  In  pu])lic  elementary  schools  provided  by  t'he  county 
councils,  not  exceeding  four  appointed  by  the  council, 
toj^ether  with  not  exceedinp:  two  appointed  by  the  minor 
local  autliority — i.e.,  the  council  of  any  boroujih  or  urban 
district,  tlie  parish  council,  or  parish  meetiiifif  where  there 
is  no  council.      (Sect'on  G  (1).) 

(6)  In  public  elementary  schools  provided  by  borough 
or  urban  district  councils  such  number  of  managers  (if  any) 
as  the  council  may  determine.     (Section  6  (1).) 

(c)  In  jKiblic  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  local 
education  authority.     Foundation  managers,*  not  exceeding 


*  The  foiuidation  nituiagcrs  appointed  by  the  trust  deed  of  the 
school.  Where  provisions  of  trust  deeds  are  inconsistent  with  this  Act 
or  insufficient  or  inapplicable  or  no  such  trust  deed  is  available,  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  make  an  order  meeting  the  case.  The  order 
may  be  made  on  application  of  existing  owners,  trustees,  or  managers 
of  the  scliool  within  a  period  of  three  months  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act;  after  that  period  on  the  application  of  the  local  education 
authority,  or  any  other  person  interested  in  the  management  of  the 
school.  Where  the  order  modifies  the  trust  deed,  or  where  there  is 
no  ti'ust  deed,  the  order  shall  have  effect  as  if  it  were  contained  in 
a  trust  deed.  Notice  of  application,  with  copy  of  draft  final  order 
proposed  to  be  made,  shall  t)e  given  by  the  Board  of  Education  to 
the  local  education  autliority  and  to  existing  owners,  trustees, 
managers,  etc.  Final  orders  shall  not  be  made  until  six  weeks  after 
uotict"lias  been  given.  Regard  shall  be  had  to  the  ownership  of  the 
.school  buildings  and  to  the  principles  on  which  the  education  given 
in  the  school  has  been  conducted  in  the  past.  An  interim  order  may 
be  made.  The  managers  appointed  shall  be  the  managers  of  the 
school  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870-1902, 
and  so  far  as  respects  the  management  of  the  school  as  a  public 
elementary  school  for  the  purpose  of  the  trust  deed.  Orders  may 
be  revoked,  varied,  or  amended  by  the  Board  of  Education,  .but  the 
draft  of  such  new  order  shall  be  'laid  before  Parliament,  and  within 
30  days  either  House  may  resolve  that  the  draft  or  any  ])art  thereof 
shall  not  be  proceeded  with.     (See  Section  11.) 
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four,  together  with  a  number  of  managers  not  exceeding 
two,  appointed  {ci)  wiiere  the  local  education  authority  are 
the  council  of  a  county — one  by  that  council  and  one  by 
the  minor  local  authority,  and  (6)  where  the  local  education 
authority  are  the  council  of  a  borough  or  urban  district — 
both  by  that  authority.  (Section  6  (2).)  A  woman  is  not 
disqualified  either  by  sex  or  marriage  for  being  on  any  body 
of  managers.     (Section  2-3  (6).) 

Where  the  local  education  authority  considers  it  neces- 
sary the  total  number  of  managers  may  be  increased,  but 
proportiojially.     (Section   6   (3).) 

Grouping   of  Schools. 

Tlie  local  authority  may  group,  under  one  body  of  managers, 
their  own  schools,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  managers,  schools 
not  provided  by  them. 

The  number  of  managers  in  the  case  of  schools  provided  by  the 
local  authority  to  be  determined  by  that  authority,*  and  in  the 
case  of  scliools  not  so  provided  the  number  may  be  agreed  upon 
with  the  managers  concerned,  or,  in  default  of  agreement,  may 
be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Unless  previously  determined  by  consent,  such  grouping  shall 
remain  in  force  three  years.     (Section  12  (1)  (2)  (4).) 

-  Eudowineufs. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  to  affect  any  endowment.  Where  income 
must  be  applied  for  purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school,  for 
which  iJrovision  is  to  be  made  by  the  local  education  authority, 
tlie  whole  of  the  income  or  the  part  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  be  paid  to  that  authority. 

Disputes  to  be  settled  by  Board  of  Education  after  the  holding 
of  a  public  inquiry,  if  demanded. 

Money  so  received  by  county  council  shall  go  in  relief  of  the 
rate  levied  for  the  purpose  of  public  elementary  education. 
(Section  13.) 

Srliooh    not     Provided    bi/    the    Local    Educdtion    Authorit]! : 
Provision  of  Schools. 

The  premises  (except  teachers'  houses)  to  be  provided  free  by 
the  managers  for  public  elementary  day  scliool  purposes,  and  on 
three  days  in   the  week  for  evening  school  purposes  when  the 

*  In  counties,  minor  autliorities  (/.'■.,  the  council  of  any  borough  or 
urban  district,  parish  council,  or  parish  meeting-  where  there  is  no 
council)  shall  have  due  representation  on  the  bodies  of  nianaerers  of 
grouped  schools. 
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local  autliority  have   no   suitable   accouuuodatiou   in    their   own 
school.     (Section  7  (1)  (d)  and  {e).) 

Rel  if)  io  us  Instruct /'ft  ii . 

To  be  under  control  of  managers  in  accordance  with  trust 
deeds,   if  any. 

References  to  bishop  or  other  superior  ecclesiastical  or  other 
denominational  authority,  provided  for  in  trust  deed  as  to 
character  of  such  relicrious  instruction,  are  safeguarded.  (Section 
7  (6).) 

Secular  I nstructioii. 

Managers  shall  carry  out  directions  of  local  authority  as  to — 

(«)  Secular  instruction ; 

(b)  Number  and  qualifications  of  teachers ; 

(c)  The  dismissal  of  any  teacher  on  educational  grounds. 

No  directions  shall  be  such  as  to  interfere  with  reasonable 
facilities  for  religious  instruction  during  school  hours. 

Local  education  authorities  have  power  to  inspect  schools. 
(Section  7  (1)  {a)  (b).) 

Apijointiiient    and    Dismissal    of    Teachers     in     Xoii-provided 

Schools. 

Managers  have  exclusive  power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  teachers 
subject  to  consent  of  local  authority  to  appointment,  such  consent 
not  to  be  withheld  except  on  educational  grounds,  and  to  the 
dismissal  of  teachers  except  on  grounds  corniected  with  the 
giving  of  religious  instructioi!.     (Section  7  (1)  (c)  and  (7).) 

Appointment  of  Assixtant  and  Pupil  TeacJicrs  in  Non-provided 

Schools. 

Assistant  and  pupil  teaciiers  may  be  appointed  if  it  is  thought 
tit  witliout  reference  to  the  religious  creed,  etc.,  and  where  there 
are  more  candidates  for  places  as  pupil  teachers  than  there  are 
places  to  be  filled,  the  appointments  shall  be  made  by  the  local 
authority,  who  sliall  select  candidates  by  examination  or  other- 
Avise.     (Section  7  (5).) 

Repairs,  etc.,  and  Use  of  Furniture  tind   Rooms  out  of  School 

Hours. 

Repairs,  alterations,  and  improvements  reasonably  required 
by  the  local  authority  shall  be  provided  by  the  managers  out  of 
funds  provided  by  them,  excej>t  that  such  damage  as  the  local 
authority  consider  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear  in  the  use  of  any 
room  as  a  public  elementaiy  school  shall  he  mad©  good  by  the 
local  autliority.     (Section  7  (1 )  (d).) 
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Managers  to  make  good  any  damage  done  to  furniture  out  of 
school  hours,  and  local  authorities  have  the  same  responsibility 
both  with  regard  to  furniture  and  rooms.  Managers  to  leave 
rooms  in  a  proper  condition  for  school  purposes.     (Section  7  (2).) 

Furniture  in  use  in  a  school  before  the  appointed  day  to  be 
at  the  service  of  the  local  education  autliority.  (Second 
Schedule  (U).) 

Grants 

Grants  may  be  made  up  to  and  jDaid  to  any  month  or  other 
period  prior  to  the  appointed  day,  and  in  the  case  of  a  school  not 
provided  by  the  authority  shall  be  paid  to  the  former  maiiagers, 
and  applied  by  them  iii  payment  of  liabilities,  any  balance  being 
handed  over  to  tlie  man  igers  of  the  school  appointed  under  the 
Act,  to  be  applied  by  them  to  the  purpose  for  which  provision  is  to 
be  made  by  those  managers,  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  general 
fund  for  such  purpose,  and  any  share  of  aid  grant  may  be  paid 
to  the  governing  body  of  the  association  of  voluntary  schools. 
(Second  Schedule  (11)  and  (12).) 

School  Fees. 

Where,  before  passing  of  Act,  fees  have  been  charged  in  any 
public  elementary  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority,  that  authority  shall,  while  they  continue  to  allow  fees 
to  be  charged  in  that  school,  j^ay  such  proportion  of  those  fees 
as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or  in  default  of  agreement  determined 
by  the  Board  of   Education,  to  the   managers.     (Section   14.) 

McnuKjcrx,   Friir(f'di II  (/■•<.   etc. 

Manatrers  may  choose  tlieir  own  chairman,  except  where  there 
is  an  ex-officio  cliairman,  and  regulate  their  proceedings  as  they 
tiiink  fit,  subject  in  the  case  of  managers  of  a  school  provided  by 
tfie  authority   to   any  directions   of   that   authority. 

(^Ulorums  shall  not  be  less  than  three  or  one-third  of  whole 
nuinljer  of  managers,  whichever  is  greater. 

Chairman  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

Managers  of  scliools  provided  by  autliorily  shall  deal  with 
management  of  school  subject  to  conditions  and  restrictions  of 
authority. 

Manager  of  school  not  provided  by  tlic  local  autliority  shall 
be  removable  by  the  authority  by  whom  he  is  api)ointed,  and 
any  sucli  manager  may  resign. 

Meetings  of  managers  at  least  once  every  three  mouths. 

Any  two  managers  may  convene  a  meeting. 

Minutes  shall  be  kept  aitd  be  open  to  inspection  of  local 
authority.      (First    Schedule — B.) 
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VII. — •Provisipn  of  New  School-;. 
Where  the  local  education  authority  or  other  persons  propose — 

(a)  To  provide  a  new  public  elementary  school ; 

(b)  To  enlarge  a  public  elementary  school,  when  such 
enlargement  is  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  to  amount  to  the  provision  of  a  new  school ;   or 

(r)  Any  transfer  of  a  public  elementary  school  to  or  from 
a  local  education  authority ; 

they  sliall  give  public  notice  of  their  intention,  and  the  managers 
of  any  existing  school,  or  the  local  authority  when  they  are  not 
themselves  proposing  to  provide  the  school,  or  any  ten  ratepayers 
(in  the  area)  may,  within  three  months  after  the  notice  is  given, 
a]»|ieal  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  ground  that  the  school 
is  not  required,  or  that  a  school  provided  by  the  local  authority, 
or  not  so  provided,  is  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  district 
than  tlio  proposed  school.  The  Board  of  Education  without 
unnecessaiy  delay  sliall  determine  in  case  of  dispute,  and  shall 
have  regard — 

(1)  To  the  interests  of  secular  education  ; 
i'2)  To  the  wishes  of  the  parents  as  to  the  education  of 
their  children  ; 

(."?)  To  the  economy  of  the  rates  ; 

but  an  existing  recognised  public  elementary  scliool  shall  not 
be  considered  unnecessary  in  Avhich  there  are  30  scholars  in 
average  attendance. 

Note. — As  to  apportioimient  of  cost  of  erection  of  new  build- 
ings by  the  county  councils  and  the  share  AVhich  lias  to  be  met 
liy  the  parish  or  parishes,  see  footnote  page  9,  "'  Expenses  (r)." 

Any  school  built  (or  enlarged  or  transferred)  in  contravention 
of  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  bo  treated  as 
unnecessary.     (Sections  8  and  9.) 

YIII. — Trax.sfer  of  Officers. 

Officers  of  school  boards,  etc.,  to  be  transferred  to  the  council, 
ai'd  become  officers  of  the  council.  The  council  may  abolish  the 
office  of  any  such  officer.  Officers  transferred  hold  office  on  same 
terms  and  receive  same  renmneration  as  before  transfer. 

Jf  such  officer  is  required  to  perfoi'm  duties  not  analogous  to 
or  an  unreasonable  addition  to  tho.^o  hitherto  performed,  or  if 
office  is  aljolished,  such  officer  shall  be  conqiensated  under 
Civil  Service  rules,  and  disputes  are  to  be  settled  by  H.M. 
Treasury. 

There  are  otlier  provisions  regarding  continuous  service  under 
different  authorities,  poor-law  superannuation,  and  local  pension 
schemes  aft'ectiiig  officers.     (Second  Schedule  16-21,  etc.) 
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IX. — General  Provisions. 

Failure  to  Perform   Duties. 

A  local  authority  failing  to  perfoi-m  their  duties  under  the 
Education  Acts,  1870  and  1902.  may  after  public  inquiry  be 
ordered  to  comply,  and  on  failure  such  order  may  be  enforced 
by  mandamus.     (Section  16.) 

Transfer  of  Powers. 

Xon-county  councils  and  urban  districts  may  hx  agieement 
and  with  approval  of  Board  of  Education  hand  over  to  the  county 
council  all  their  powers  and  duties  under  this  Act.  (Section  20  (&).) 


Pakt  II. 

ARTICLES  AND  NOTES  ON  THE  EDUCATION 
ACTS,  1870-1902. 

WITH    APPENDIX, 

"POl'ULAK    EDUCATION    IN     ENGLAND    AND    WALES     DURING 
THE    CENTURl." 


liEFEKENCES. 

Day    School    Code   means    "  Board  of  Education,  1902,  Code  of  Regulations 

for  Day  Schools." 

Beviaed  JtegiUations    „         "  Revised  Instructions  applicable  to  the  Code  of 

1902." 

Report  „         "  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  year 

1901-1902." 


ARTICLES   AND    NOTIvS   OX    THE    EDUCATION    ACTS, 

1870-19U2. 


Accounts :  Keeping  of 

Section  ]8.  (2)  All  receipts  in  respect  of  any  school  niaintaiiictl 
by  a  local  education  authority,  including  any  Parliamentary  grant, 
but.  excluding  sums  specially  apjolicablc  for  purposes  for  whicli 
provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  managers,  shall  be  paid  to  that 
authority. 

(3)  Separate  accounts  shall  be  kept  by  the  council  of  a  b(U'ough 
of  their  receipts  and  expenditure  under  this  Act,  and  those  accounts 
shall  be  made  up  and  audited  in  like  manner  and  subject  to  the 
same  provisions  as  the  accounts  of  a  county  council,  and  the  enact- 
ments relating  to  the  audit  of  those  accounts,  and  to  all  matters 
incidental  thereto  and  consequential  thereon,  including  the  penal 
provisions,  shall  apply  in  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations    Act,    1882,    relating  to  accounts   and   audit. 

(4)  Where  under  any  local  Act  the  expenses  incurred  in  any 
borough  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elementaiy  Education  Acts,  1870 
to  1900,  are  payable  (Uit  of  some  fund  or  rate  other  than  the  borough 
fund  or  rate,  the  expenses  of  the  council  of  that  borough  under  this 
Act  shall  b?  payable  out  of  that  fund  or  rate,  instead  of  out  of  tha 
borough    fund  or  rate. 

(5)  Where  any  receipts  or  payments  of  money  under  this  Act 
are  entrusted  by  the  local  education  auth(n-ity  to  any  education  com- 
mittee established  under  this  Act,  or  to  the  managers  of  any  ])ublic 
elementary  srhool,  the  accounts  of  those  receipts  and  payments  shall 
be  accounts  of  the  local  education  authority,  but  the  auditor  of  tho-e 
accounts  shall  have  the  .same  powers  witli  respect  to  managers  as  lie 
•w-ould  have  if  tlie  managers  were  officers  of  the  local  educatiou 
authority.— .\ct    of  1902. 

The  accounts  of  the  local  education  authority  are  audited  by 
Local    Government    Board.     (See    Audit.) 

Accounts  of  school  boards  liave  1)een  made  up  half-yearly  to 
September  29th  and  March  25111  in  each  year,  except  in  small 
districts,  wliere  the  accounts  have  been  made  up  yearly  to 
September  29th.  Under  the  new  Act  the  accounts  of  all  councils 
will  be  made  u]>  to  31st  March  in  each  year. 

The  Minute  Book  forms  the  basis  of  the  accounts,  and  all 
particulars  of  receipts  and  payments,  includinp;  petty  cash  pay- 
ments, sliould  be  entered  in  detail.  (See  Minute  Book.)  All 
vouchers  foi'  payments  and  all  receipts  should  bear  a  projrressive 
number.  For  teachers'  salaries  a  form  of  receipt  book  is  con- 
venient.    The  books  kept   by  school  boards   are  Minute   Book, 
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Cash  Book,  Ledger,  Petty  Cash  Book  (for  payments  not  exeeed- 
inof  £o),  Abstract  Book  for  separate  school  accounts — Fees  Book, 
Sales  Book,  and  Stock  and  Stores  Book  (kept  by  teachers), 
Industrial  School  Account  Books,  and  Eegister  of  Mortgages. 
Ti-easurer's  Book,  kept  by  treasurer.  This  is  generally  the 
bank  book,  specially  ruled.  Such  supplementary  books  of  account 
as  may  be  considered  necessary. 

Where  the  finances  of  a  school  are  delegated  to  a  body  of 
managers  under  sec.  15  of  the  Act  of  1870  a  separate  cash  book 
is  kept  by  the  school  treasurer. 

The  form  of  all  books  of  account  is  prescribed  by,  or  must  be 
approved  by,  the  Local  Government  Board.  (See  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  order  for  keeping  the  accounts  of  school  boards.) 

Doubtless  a  new  order  will  be  shortly  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  the  accoiuits  of  the  education  authorities. 

A.ge  :  School. — Tlie  following  are  the  statutory  ages  of  school 
children  for  the  purposes  of  the  Education  Acts.  In  some 
districts  the  school  age  for  ordinary  children  only  extends  to 
13.  owing  to  the  bye-laws  not  going  to  the  full  extent  of  14  A-ears 
allowed  by  the  Act  of  1900  [sec-.  6.  (1 )  ]. 

Ordinary  school  children  5  to  14  A-ears. 

Blind  5  to   16  years. 

Deaf  7  to  16  years. 

Mentally  deficient*    7  to   16  years. 

Epileptic*  7  to  16  years. 

(See  also  Bye-laws  and  Compulsion.) 

Age  Limit  for  Purposes  of  Elementary  Education. — 

Instruction  in  a  public  elementary  school  is  limited  to  scholars 
who,  at  close  of  school  year,  will  not  be  more  than  16  years  of 
age ;  but  local  education  authority  may,  with  consent  of  Board 
of  Education,  extend  those  limits  in  the  case  of  any  school  if  no 
suitable  bigher  education  is  available  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  the  school.  Section  22  (2),  Act  of  1902.  See  also  Elementary 
Education,  page   79. 

Agreement  with  Teachers. — An  agreement  must  be  entered 
into  between  tlie  managers  of  non-provided  schools  and  their 
teachers.     It  must  be  in  writing. 

The  Board  of  Education  may  refuse  recognition  of  any  teacher 
not  so  engaged  (after  1st  January.  1898),  and  after  1st  April, 
1900,  of  any  principal  teacher  not  engaged  under  the  model 
form  of  agi'eement,  or  other  not  approved  of  by  the  Board.  No 
such  agi'eement  was  required  in  tlie  case  of  teachers  in  board 
schools  appointed  by  minute  under  Rule  7  of  Third  Scliedule. 
Act  of   1870.        (This  schedule  is   now  repealed.)        But  as   all 

*  "Where  suit;il)le  >tlioi>l  piovision    i^  made  by   Ldcal   Authority. 
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teachers  in  provided  schools  will  be  appointed  bj-  minute  of  the 
local  education  authority,  it  is  surmised  that  the  rule  still  holds 
good. 

FOEM     OF    AgKEEMBNT    FOR    ENGAGEMENT    OP     PfilNCIPAL    TeACHEH. 

(This    Agreement    reqiiircs    a    6d.    stamp.) 

Memorandum   of    Agheement  made  this 

day   of ,    19     ,    between 


managers    of    the school    at , 

in    the    county   of ,     hereinafter   called   the 

managers  of  the  one  part,  and (')     (hereinafter  called 

the  teacher)   of  the  other  part. 

It  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  as  follows : 

1.  The  teacher  shall  teach  and  serve   as  school m 

of   the    said   school  from    the 'day    of 

,    19     ,    under    the   directiou    of   the   managers 

in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  shall  teach  and  instruct  tlie  pupil  teachers  of  the  said 
school  for  the  times  and  in  the  various  subjects  required  by 
the  regulations  for  the  time  being  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

2.  The  managers    shall  pay  to   the  teacher   for   his    services   as 

teacher   of    the    school    the   sum    of    £ per   annum,    by 

{-)   payments   on  the day   of , 

the day     of ,    and     the 

day    of ,    commencing    with   the day 

of next,  and  shall   also   make    to  liim    (or  her)    the 

following    further  payments   (^),   viz: 

The  sum  of  £ per  annum  for  each  pupil  teacher  for 

the  instruction  of  the  same,  such  payment  to  be  made  (-) 

on  the    aforesaid   days. 

3.  The  teacher  ("•;,  so  long  as (^)  shall  be  teacher  of  the 

school,  shall  have  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  teacher's  houi^e 
with  its  appurtenances,  and  the  managei-s  shall  keep  the  same 
in  good  and  substantial  repair,  and  shall  pay  all  rates  and 
charges   tliercun. 

4.  The  holidays  of  the  school  shall  not  be  less  than 

weeks  in  each  year,  to  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
managers. 

5.  This  agreement  may  be  tcnninated  at  any  time  by  either 
of  the  ])arties  hereto,  on  giving  to  the  other  of  thcMU  any  three 
calendar  months'  previous  notice  in  writing  to  tliat  effect,  and, 
if  such  notice  be  given  by  the  managers,  it  shall  be  given  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  a  meeting  called  for  the  sjiecial 
purpose,   and  of  which  every  manager  shall  have  had  due  notice. 

6.  On  the  termination  of  this  agreement,  from  whatever  cause, 
the  teacher  shall  receive  a  proportionate  share  of  the  aforesaid 
remuneration  calculated   up    to  the   day  of   such    termination. 

7.  C*)  On  the  termination  of  this  agreement,  from  whatever  cause, 
the  teacher  shall  quit  and  deliver  up  possession  of  the  school- 
house  and  premises  occupied  by  him.  and  in  default  thereof 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  tne  managers  the  sum  of 

')  Name  of  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress.     (-)  Quarterly  or  monthly. 
(')  As  it  may  be  agreed.         (■*)  If  there  is  a  teacher's  house.         (■')  He  or  she. 
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for  each  day  during  wliicli  the  house  and  premises  shall  b-j  hehl 
over  in  the  nature  «i'  a  house  rent,  accruing'  from  day  to  day, 
and    recoverable  as  rent  in  arrear,   by  distress    or  otlierwise. 

A3   witness  the    hands   of  the  parties    hereto   the    day  and  year 
first  above  written. 

I  In  the  presence  of    

Managers.  -!  In  the  presence  of    

(^ In  the  presence  of    


Teacher. 

In  the  presence  of    

N.B. — In  order  to  satisfy  Article  81  of  tlie  Code — 

1.  The  managers  and  not  the  teacher  must  be  responsible  for  the 

expenses  incurred  on  account  of  repairs,  cleaning,  firing,  and 
the   purchase   of  books  and  apparatus. 

2.  The  staff  must  be  engaged  and  paid  by  the   managers. 

3.  'All    moneys    received     must    pass    through    the    hands    of    the 

treasurer. 

4.  The  teacher  miist  not  receive  the  residue  of  the  school  income 

after  all  expenses   are   paid. 

This  model  form  of  afrreement  is  rriveii  in  Schedule  VI.  of  the 
Day  School  Code. 

Agriculture :  Instruction  in. — A  considerable   number  of 

technical  instruction  aulhorities  have  applied  funds  to  the 
promotion  of  instruction  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  daiiy  Avork, 
and  associated  industries. 

The  Act  of  1899  gave  authority  for  tlie  ti'ansfer  to  the  Roord 
of  Education  of  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  relating 
to  education,  and  a  deputation  of  the  Agricultural  Education 
Cnnnnittee,  Avhich  Availed  on  the  Lord  President  on  26th 
January,  1900,  urged  that  this  proposal  should  be  carried  out, 
and  that  the  Board  should  appoint  a  staff  of  ins])ectors  well 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  tlie  agricultural  classes  and  the 
conditions  of  country  life ;  also  that  special  teachers  should 
have  inducements  given  them  for  imparting  to  the  scliolars  of 
rural  schools  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  such 
instruction  to  be  compulsoiy  after  a  (ertain  date.  That  with 
regard  to  higher  agricultural  instruction  the  Boird  of  Education 
should  encourage  those  county  authorities  wiio  have  not  already 
done  so  to  provide  or  to  contribute  to  school  and  expei'imental 
farms,  and  sliould  inspect  and  report  annually  on  sucli  farms. 
'J'liat  in  rural  evening  schools  special  attention  should  be  given 
to  natural  history,  botany,  and  other  sciences  bearing  on  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  bee  and  poultry  keeping,  land  measuring, 
fai-m  accounts,  etc.  That  it  should  be  the  duty  of  every  county 
organisation  outside  London  and  the  county  boroughs  to  organise 
such  schools  throu^h.out  theii'  county,  to  supplement  tlie  grants. 
and  to  supply  and  pay  qualified  teachers. 
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A   circular   was  issued   by    the    Board  of   Education   in    April7~ 
1900,   regarding   the    curriculum    of   rural    schools,   and   sjiecial 
schemes  of  instruction  for  such  schools  have  been  issued. 

Set  also  Hejiort,  B.jaid  of  Agriculture  (Cd.   1,242),  l'J01-l'.)U2. 

Aid  Grants- 
See.  10. — (1)  In  lieu  of  the  giants  under  the  Vohmtary  Schoola 
Act,  1897,  and  under  section  ninety-seven  of  the  Elemcntai-y  Educa- 
tion Act,  1870,  as  amended  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  181)7, 
there  shall  be  annu;illy  paid  to  every  local  education  authority,  out 
of  moneys   provided   by   Parliament — 

(a)  A  sum  equal  to  tour  shillings  per  scholar;  and 
{Ij)  \n  additional  sum  of  three  halfpence  per  scholar  for  every 
complete  twopence  j)er  scholar  by  which  the  amount  whicli 
would  be  produced  by  a  penny  rate  on  the  area  of  the 
authority  falls  short  of  ten  shillings  a  scholar;  provided 
that  in  estimating  the  produce  of  a  penny  rate  in  the  area 
of  a  local  education  authority  not  being  a  county  Ijorough 
the  rate  shall  be  calculated  upon  the  county  rate  basis,  vvhicli, 
in  cases  where  part  only  of  a  parish  is  situated  in  the 
area  of  the  local  education  authority,  shall  be  apportioned 
in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of  Education  think  just. 

But  if  in  any  year  the  total  amount  of  Parliamentary  grants 
payable  to  a  local  education  authority  would  make  the  a.mouiit 
payable  out  of  other  sources  by  that  authority  on  account  of  their 
expenses  under  this  part  of  this  Act  less  than  the  amount  which  would 
be  jjroduced  by  a  late  of  threepence  in  the  pound,  the  Parliamentary 
wrants  shall  be  decreased,  and  the  amount  payable  out  of  other 
sources  shall  be  increased  by  a  sum  equal  in  each  case  to  half  the 
difference. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  number  of  scholars  shall 
be  taken  to  be  the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendaiu'e,  as 
computed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  public  elementary  schools 
maintained  by  the  authority. — Act  of  1902. 

On  the  submission  of  the  Government  proposals  as  to  aid  irrant 
(Clause  10  (1)   (a)  (6)  (2)  of  the  Act), 

Mr.  Balfour  said  :  ''  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  me  to  make  any  long  statement  in  explanation  of  the  altered 
clause.  There  are,  broadly  speaking,  two  changes.  The  one 
consists  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  whicli  is  given 
by  the  Exchequer;  the  other  is  a  change — not  of  vital  or  funda- 
mental importance,  but  still  a  useful  change — in  the  mode  in 
which  the  money  is  allocated.  I  have  already  made  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  advantages  of  dividing  the  money  into  two 
portions,  one  giving  a  fixed  sum  per  child  of  the  population  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  other  making  allocations  to  diflferent 
portions  of  the  kingdom,  on  a  basis  varying  with  the  wealth  or 
poverty  of  the  various  districts  concerned  I.  on  that  subject, 
will  only  sav  that  we  have  maintained  that  basis  unaltei-ed, 
except  that  my  ritiht  lion,  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  ExL-heciuer, 
has  found  it  possible  t<i  increase  the  sum  which  the  Government 
estimated  as  a  niaxinuuii  of  somewhere  about   £000,000  a  vear. 
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Houo-lily.  we  have  been  able  to  add  to  that  a  sum  which,  if  every 
k>eality  coiaplies  with  tlie  conditions  under  which  the  grant  can 
be  conferred  upon  them,  will  amount  to  about  £400,000  a  year 
more,  so  that  there  will  be  a  total  benefit  to  the  local  ratepayers 
of  about  £1,300,000  a  year.  That  is  the  largest  change  in  the 
clause,  and  I  think  it  is  one  which  will  be  universally  satis- 
factory. The  other  change  ref  3rs  to  the  limitation  based  on  the 
threepenny  rate,  and  I  think  that  will  also  prove  satisfactory 
on  the  whole.  The  Government  thought  at  first  that  a  three- 
jDenny  rate  would  be  universal,  or  nearly  universal ;  but,  on 
closer  examination,  we  found  that  there  were  more  places  than 
we  supposed  in  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  raise  a  three- 
l^emiy  rate.  No  blame  attaches  to  the  Government  for  that 
miscalculation,  and  no  inconvenience  has  been  caused  to  the 
Committee.  I  shall  accordingly  ask  the  Committee  to  consider 
a  further  amendment.  The  general  proposition  I  wish  to  advance 
is  this :  that  under  the  clause  as  it  now  stands  we  give  a  larger 
sum  than  we  gave  before,  and  also  render  the  limitation  principle 
more  generous  in  its  operations." 

On  a  request  for  the  exact  terms  of  the  modification, 
Mr.  Balfour  said :   "  My  explanation  is  probably  simpler  than 
the  terms  of  the  amendment.     It  is  this,  if  any  place  raises  less 
than  a  threepenny  rate,  its  grant  from  the  Exchequer   will  be 
2)7-o  tanto  diminished.'' — (Commons,   iTth   November,   1902.) 

A  couple   of   concrete   cases  will   best    illustrate  the  working 
of  the  new  aid  grant. 

1.  Manchester,  where  no  necessitous  grant  has  been  received, 
there  being  93,978  children  in  average  attendance  at  all  schools. 

(«)  93,978  at  4s.  per  scholar  £18,795- 

(&)  Taking  the  rateable  value  of  Manchester  as  pro- 
ducing £13,500  on  a  penny  rate,  and  dividing 
this  amount  by  93,978,  we  get  2s.  lOid.  per 
scholar,  and  this  falls  shoi't  of  10s.  per  scholar 
by  7s.  lid.,  or,  say,  43  twopences;  then  as  the 
grant  is  calculated  by  Hd.  for  every  such  two- 
pence, we  arrive  at  5s.  4^d.  per  scholar,  which, 
on  averasi'e  attendance  of  93,978  childre!i,  vields    25,257 


£44,052 
But  this  is  not  all  profit,  because  the  present  aid 
grant  of  5s.  9d.  (rate  for  urban  districts)  is  with- 
drawn from  the  non-provided  schools,  so  we 
must  deduct  the  product  of  5s.  9d.  per  head 
on  47,765  present  average  attendance  in  volun- 
tarv   schools   13,732 


Net  gain   to  ^lanchoster,  and  a    sot-off  against 
the   cost   of  finaiicinu'  the  voluiitarv  schools...  £30,320' 
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2.  Leeds,  Avliere  a  ffrant  has  been  received  hitherto  under  the 
2secessitous  School  Board  provision  of  the  Act  of  1897,  tliere 
being  70,000  children  in  average  attendance  at  all  schools. 

(«)  70,000  at   Is.  per  scholar £U,000 

(6)  Taking  the  rateable  value  of  Leeds  as  producing 
£7,000  on  a  penny  rate,  and  dividing  this 
amount  by  70,000,  we  get  2s.  per  scholar,  and 
this  falls  sliort  of  10s.  per  scholar  by  8s.,  or, 
sa}',  18  twopences;  then  as  the  grant  is  calcu- 
lated by  Hd.  for  every  such  twopence,  we  arrive 
at  6s.  per  scholar,  which,  on  an  averasre  attend- 
ance of  70,000  cliildren,  vields  ■; 21,000 


£3.3.000 
Deduct  present  aid  grant  of  5s.  9d.  per 
head  on  average  attendance  of  volun- 
tary schools   £5.100 

And     amount      received     under     the 
Necessitous   School   Board  provision 

of  the  Act  of  1897  7,900 

13,000 

Net  gain £22,000 

Appointed  Day. 

Sec.  127. — (2)  This  .\.ct  shall,  except  as  expressly  provided,  come 
into  operation  on  the  appointed  day,  and  the  ajipointed  day  shall  be 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  or  such 
other  day,  not  beina^  more  than  eighteen  months  later,  as  the  Board 
of  Education  may  appoint,  and  different  days  may  be  appointed  for 
different  purposes  ancl  for  different  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  for 
different   councils. 

(3)  The  period  during  which  local  authorities  may,  under  the 
Education  Act,  1901,  as  renewed  by  the  Education  Act,  1901, 
(Renewal)  Act,  1902,  empower  School  Boards  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  schools  and  classes  to  which  those  Acts  relate  shall  be 
extended  to  the  appointed  day,  and  in  the  case  of  London  to  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  March  nineteen  hundred  and  four. — Act  of  1902. 

There  are  to  be  no  further  elections  of  school  boards,  and 
where  before  the  appointed  day  an  election  of  a  school  board 
would  become  due  the  powers  of  tlie  existing  school  board  are 
hv  the  second  schedule  (10)  extended  to  the  "appointed  day." 

Appointment  and  Dismissal  of  Teachers. — On  the  dis- 
cussion of  Clause  7  (1),  and  in  reply  to  a  i-equest  from  Sir  "William 
Harcourt  (Committee,  21st  Octol)er,  1902),  for  a  statement  as 
to  where  the  words  were  to  be  found  by  which  the  managers  were 
given  the  positive  right  to  appoint  the  teachers, 
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Sir  Iiobert  Finlay  said  :  "  It  is  clearly  implied.  If  we  say  that 
the  consent  of  the  local  authority  should  be  required  to  the 
appointment  of  the  teacliers,  who  else,  by  any  possibility,  can 
appoint  except  the  managers  r' 

On  the  discussion  of  Clause  7  (1)  (c)  (Committee,  28th  October, 
1902),  and  an  amendment  to  insert  after  "  teachers ""  the  words 
'■  bv  the  managers,"  it  was  said  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Bill  which  transferred  to  the  managers  the  right  (enjoyed  under 
trust  deeds  in  some  cases  by  the  incumbent)  to  appoint  the 
teacher ;  and  it  was  asked  was  the  education  authority,  in  point 
of  fact,  to  have  any  real  voice  in  the  appointment  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Balfour  said :  '"  The  appointment  of  the  teachers  would 
lie  with  the  managers,  and  with  the  managers  as  a  whole,  acting 
in  their  coi'porate  capacity,  and,  therefore,  tliere  could  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Government  and  the  mover 
of  the  umendment  on  that  point." 

ApPOIXTMEXT     Ob'     ASSISTAXT     AXU      PuPIL     TeACHERS     IX     NoX- 

PROViDED  Schools. — On  llie  discussion  of  Clause  7  (1)  (r)  (Com- 
mittee, 28th  October,  19U2),  and  concerning  an  amendment  to 
provide  that,  notwithstanding  anything  in  the  trust  deed  of  a 
non-provided  school,  assistant  and  pupil  teachers  might  be 
appointed  without   reference  to   creed  or  denomination, 

Sir  William  Anson  said  :  "  If  the  trust  deed  required  that  the 
teachei's  should  be  members  of  any  particular  denomination, 
then  the  managers  could  ajjpoint,  under  ihis  amendment,  teachers 
from  any  denomination  they  liked." 

Replying  to  a  question  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
31st  October,  as  to  "whether,  Avhen  a  vacancy  arises  in  a  pupil 
teacliersliip  in  a  voluntary  school,  the  managers  will  be  under 
any  ol)ligation  to  make  any  public  notification  of  such  vacancy," 

Sir  William  Anson  said  :  '"  It  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  local 
education  authority  to  give  directions  on  the  .subject." 

Arrangements  between   Councils. 

20.  An  authority  having  powers  under  this  Act — 
(a)  May  niak.-  arrans^cments  with  the  council  of  any  county, 
borough,  district,  or  parish,  whether  a  local  education 
authority  or  not,  for  tlie  exercise  by  the  council,  on  such 
terms  and  subject  to  suili  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  on, 
of  any  powers  of  the  authority  in  lespect  of  the  management 
of  any  school  or  college  within  the  area  of  tlie  council ;  and 
(h)  If  the  authority  is  the  council  of  a  non-county  boroug^i  or 
lu'ban  district,  may,  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  by  agreement  witii  the  ctnnicil  of  the  county,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  leiinquish 
in  favciur  of  tlie  council  of  the  county  any  of  their  powers 
and  duties  inuler  this  Act.  and  in  that  case  tlie  powers  and 
duties  of  the  authority  so  relinquished  shall  cease,  and  the  area 
of  the  authority,  if  the  powers  and  duties  relinquished  include 
powers  as  to  elenientaiy  education,  shall  as  respects  thoss 
powers  be  part  of  the  ar?u  of  the  county  council. — .Vet  of  1902. 
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This  section  will  enable  arrangements  being  made  to  meet 
the  objection  raised  to  the  Act  of  1902,  that  there  is  an  unneces- 
saiy  multiplication  of  authorities,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
the  administrative  counties,  seeing  that  it  enables  the  non- 
county  borough  councils  and  urban  district  councils  to  amalga- 
mate with  the  county  councils  so  far  as  tlie  local  administration 
of  education  is  concerned.  It  also  enables  arrangements  to  be 
made  with  the  councils  of  county  borough.^  with  regard  to 
particular  schools,  etc.,  supplying  the  needs  of  a  given  area. 

Section  52  of  the  Act  of  1870  enables  school  boards,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  combine  together  for 
tlie  keeping  of  efficient  schools,  common  to  such  districts. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  joint  managers  and 
tlie  sharing  of  expenses. 

Assessment  of  Schools. — See  Rating  of  Schools. 

Assistant    Teachers. — See  Staffing  of  Scliools,  page  255^ 

and  Teachers,  page  269. 

Attendance  Officers. — Under  Section  .36  of  the  Act  of  1870 
the  local  education  authority  "may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  an 
officer  or  officers  to  enforce  any  bye-laws  under  this  Act  with 
reference  to  tlie  attendance  of  children  at  school,"  and  also  to 
deal  with  children   under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act. 

School  attendance  officers  are,  of  course,  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  number  of  such  officers  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  district. 
In  towns  it  will  be  found  that  an  officer  is  required  for  about 
two  thousand  children.  With  such  a  number  prompt  visitation 
of  al)sentees  is  possible.  In  rural  districts,  where  the  population 
is  scattered,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  greater  distances 
between   the   houses. 

The  duties  of  such  officers  will  mainly  consist  of  visitation  of 
absentees,  bringing  defaulters  before  the  committee  of  the 
authority,  dealing  with  compulsoiy  attendance,  and  of  police 
court   i)rocedure.     (For  Specimen  Forms  see   page  519.) 

Great  advantage  is  found  in  providing  suitable  uniform  for 
the  scliool  attendance  officers.  The  uniform  will,  on  the  average, 
cost  for  each  man  about  £6  per  annum,  and  should  consist  at 
least  of  a  tunic  (supplied  once  a  year),  trousers  (twice  a  year), 
and  an  overcoat  (every  two  years).  A  mackintosh  and  boots 
would  be  a  reasonable  addition.  The  salaries  of  school  attend- 
ance officers  vary  from  £65  to  £120  jier  annum. 

In  areas  there  should  be  superintendents,  whose  salaries  var^' 
from  £150  to  £400  per  annum,  and  the  superintendent  sliould 
be  assisted  l)y  inspectors  whose  salaries  range  from  £120  to 
£150  per  annum. 
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Local  authorities  will  find  it  true  economy  to  appoint  an 
ample  and  adequately  paid  staff  of  school  attendance  officers. 
Nothing  is  so  detrimental  to  elementary  education  as  the 
irregxdar  attendance  of  children. 

See  Compulsory  School  Attendance,  page  57 ;  Employment 
of  Children,  page  80;  and  Police  Court  Procedure,  page  190. 

Attendance  :  School. — -A  scliool  attendance  is  defined  by  the 
Day  School  Code  (Art.  12,  13,  avA  U).* 

*  12.  "  Au  attendance  "  means  attendance  at  secular  instruction — 

(a)  During  one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  case  of  a  scholar  in  a  school 
or  class   for    infants; 

{h)  During  two  hours  in  the  case  of  a  scholar  in  a  school  or  class 
for  older  children;  and  during  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
in  the  case  of  a  half-time  scholar.  The  attendance  of  a  half- 
time  scholar  for  less  thau  trwo  consecutive  hours  is  not 
recognised,  but  such  two  consecutive  hours  are  reckoned  as 
an  attendance    and   a   half. 

A  separate  register  must  be  kept  for  half-time  scholars;  and 
the  certificate  of  the  Inspector  shall  be  conclusive  proof 
of  the  number  of  attendances  made  by   half-time  scholars. 

(c)  The  marking   of  the  registers  for  the  afternoon   meeting  may 

not,   without    the  .special   consent    of    the    Board,    commence 
within  an  hour  of  the  close  of  the  morning  meeting. 

(d)  The  class  registers  must  be  marked  and  finally  closed  before 
the  minimum  time  constituting  an  attendance  begins.  If 
any  scholar  entered  in  the  register  as  attending  is  withdrawn 
from  school  before  the  time  constituting  an  attendance  is 
complete,  the  entry  of  attendance  should  be  at  once  cancelled. 

(e)  The  minimum  time  constituting  au  attendance  may  include 
an  interval  for  recreation  of  not  more  than  15  minutes  in 
a  meeting  of  three  hours  and  not  more  than  10  minutes  iu 
a  shorter  meeting.  A  meeting  of  two  houi-s  or  more  must 
include  an  interval  for  recreation  of  not  less  than  10  minutes. 

(f)  In  making  up  the  minimum  time  constituting  an  attendance 
there  may  be  reckoned  time  occupied  by  instruction  in  any 
of  the  following  subjects,  whether  or  not  it  is  given  in  the 
school  premises  or  by  the  ordinary  teachers  of  the  school, 
provided  that  special  and  approj^riate  provision  approved  by 
the  inspector  is  made  for  such  instruction,  and  the  times  for 
giving   it  are  entered  in  tlic  approved   time  table:  — 

Drawing. 

Manual   Instruction. 

Science. 

Physical    Training. 

Cottage   Gardening. 

Domestic    Economy.    Practical     Cookery.    Laundry    Work, 

Daii-y  Work,  Practical  Housewifery. 

Any  other  subject    specially  recognised    by   tlic   Board    for 

the  purposes  of  this  article. 

((/)   (i.)  Visits    paid     during    the    school     honrs      under      proper 

guidance    to    museums,    art    galleries,    and     other    places   of 

educational  value,   or  of  national    or  historical   interest,   may 
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The  following  is  the  return  of  attendance  of  children  in  public 
elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  given  in  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  tlie  vear  ended  31st  August 
1901:—  '  ^ 


Number  of 
schools. 

Number  of 
departments. 

Number  of 

scholars  on 

'  the  registers 

Accommoda-      (3  years  old 

tion.           and  upwards) 

on  the  last 

j  day  of  school 

year. 

Actual 

average 

attendanca 

recognised 

(Art.  13). 

Voluntary   

Board  

14,319 
5,797 

20,458 
10,820 

3,729,261      '      3,054,709 
2,881,155            2,703,434 

2,492,536 

2, 239,  ,375 

Total 

•J0,116 

31,278 

6,610,416            5,758,143 

4,731,911 

Of  the  5,758,143  children  on  the  school  rolls  there  were  in 
1901  1,829,348  between  the  ages  of  3  and  7  years,  3,625,234 
between  7  and  13,  250,126  between  13  and  14,  and  53,435  over 
14. 


be  reckouecl  as  attendaaioes  in  accordance  with  sections  (a) 
and  (6)  of  this  article,  provided  that  not  more  than  twenty 
such  attendances  may  be  claimed  for  any  one  scholar  in  the 
saane  school  year,  and  that  the  places  to  be  visited  and  the 
arrangements  for  such  visits  are  approved  by  the  inspector, 
(ii.)  Attendances  at  a  central  examination  conducted  by  managers 
of  schools  may  be  reckoned  as  attendances  in  accordance 
with  sections  (a)  and  (6)  of  this  article,  provided  that  the 
arrangements  for  such  examination  are  previously  approved 
by  the    inspector. 

(h)  In  making  up  the  minimum  time  constituting  an  attendance 
there  may  be  reckoned  time  occupied  in  attending  at  a 
training  college  or  central  clasis  for  pupil  teachers  for  the 
pui"pose    of   model  or   criticism    lessons. 

13.  No  attendance  is,  as  a  rule,  recognised  for  any  scholars  under 
three  years  of  age,  or  foe  any  scholar  who  has  been  under  instruction 
for  more  than  one  year  in  the  three  elementary  subjects  in  Standard 
VII.  and  is  upwards  of  14  years  of  age,*  or  for  any  scliolar  while 
Iiabitnally  employed  as  a  monitor. 

From  and  after  1st  of  April,  1903,  no  attendance  may  be  reckoned 
for  any  scholar  under  three  or  over  15  years  of  age.*  or  for  any 
scholar  while  habitually  employed  as  a  monitor. 

14.  The  "average  attendance"  for  any  period  is  found  by  dividing 
the  total  number  of  "attendances"  made  during  that  period  by  the 
number  of  times  for  which  the  school  has  met  during  such  period. 

*  These  ages  will  now  need  modification,  in  that  Sec.  22  (2),  Act  of 
1902,  recognises  attendance  in  a  public  elementary  school  up  to  the 
close  of  the  school  year  in  which  a  scholar  will  not  be  more  than 
16  years    of  age. 
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"VMiilst  the  number  of  older  scholars  (cliildi-en  over  7)  showed 
an  increase  for  the  year  of  82,337  for  the  year,  the  number  of 
infants  had  decreased  by  7,171.  This  may  be  perhaps  accounted 
for  by  a  somewhat  diminished  birth-rate  in  some  districts,  which 
has  recently  been  apparent. 

For  every  lUO  on  the  rejrister  the  average  attendance  was 
8217  for  England  and  Wales.  The  need  of  improvement  in 
the  regularity  of  attendance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  whilst  in 
some  districts  the  percentage  of  average  attendance  is  as  low 
as  73  per  cent,  there  are  other  places  where  it  rises  as  liigh  as 
S9  per  cent. 

The  foUowius:  is  a  recent  return  of  school  attendance  in  Man- 
chester, showing  the  ages  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  Board  Schools 
at   November  29th.  1902. 
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Numters  at  the 

!-13 

1407 

•2811 

4824 

o449 

5007 

5369 

5532 

5696 

5504 

5522 

3800 

701 

250 

51975 

various  ages. 

) 

Percentages  at 

].. 

the  various 

2-70 

5-46 

9-28 

10-48 

9-03 

10-32 

10-<34 

10-95 

10-58 

10-62 

7-31 

1-07 

■48 

.. 

ages. 

Percentages  in 
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September, 

V-05 

2-94 

6-2S 

9-26 

10-15 

10-43 

10-52 

11-52 

11-52 

11-52 

10-22 

3-95 

1-28 

-36 

1897. 

J 
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For  Monthly  Keturns  of  School  Attendance  see  page  555. 
See  Compulsory  School  Attendance,  page  57. 
The  revised   instructions  contain   the   following  references   to 
attendances  :  — 

Article  12  defines  "attendance.''  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  article  requires  that  the  minimum  time  constituting  an 
attendance  begins  when,  the  registers  have  been  marked.  An 
erroneous  notion  prevails  that  the  time  for  registration  may  Ijc 
included  in  the  minimum  time  for  secular  instruction. 

Article  12  supplies  a  rule  for  cases  in  wliich  tlie  managers 
wish  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  school  to  follow  the  morning 
meeting  after  a  short  interval.  This  proceeding  is  generally 
very  undesirable,  but  special  cases  may  occur,  such  as  those  of 
country  schools  in  the  nortli  during  the  winter,  Avhere  there 
is  good  reason  for  ado])ting  the  expedient.  Where  managers 
desire  to  shorten  the  minimum  interval  of  one  hour  tliey  must, 
as  the  artirlc  directs,  make  sjiccial  apj)licatioii  to  the  IJoard. 
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Article  12  {g)  (i.)  permits  visits  to  museums,  etc.,  during 
school  hours  to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  minimum  time  con- 
stitutiug  au  attendance  at  school  if  the  approval  of  the  inspector 
has  been  obtained.  This  cannot  be  given  unless  it  is  clear  that 
the  object  of  the  expedition  is  educational  and  not  merely 
recreative.  A  test  of  the  value  of  this  variation  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  school  work  is  afforded  by  requiring  the  scholars  to 
give  an  account  of  their  visit. 

Article  12  {g)  (ii.)  allows  attendances  at  central  examinations, 
but  these  do  not  include  examinations  for  labour  certificates. 

Audit. — The  accounts  will  be  made  up  to  31st  March  in  each 
year.  A  period  varying  from  two  months  to  two  weeks,  accord- 
ing to  population  of  district,  has  been  allowed  school  boards  for 
the  making  up  of  their  accounts. 

After  notice  from  auditor,  the  authority  will  give  fourteen 
days'  notice  of  time  and  place  of  audit,  and  for  seven  clear  days 
before  tlie  audit  all  the  books  and  accounts  must  be  open  for 
inspection  during  office  hours,  and  any  person  may  take  copies, 
without  charge.  Any  ratepayer  or  owner  of  property  in  district 
may  attend  audit,  and  raise  objections  to  accounts,  and  may 
appeal  against  auditor's  decision. 

Auditor  can  call  for  any  book,  document,  etc.,  he  may  require, 
order  the  attendance  of  any  person  concerned,  and  require  the 
signing  of  a  declaration  regarding  the  correctness  of  any  matter 
concerning  the  accounts. 

The  auditor  will  disallow  illegal  payments  and  surcharge 
members  who  have  signed  cheques  for  the  same,  or,  in  case  of 
petty  cash  payments,  the  officer  responsible  for  keeping  such 
accounts,  and  will,  when  required,  give  his  reason  in  writing. 
He  will  also  deal  with  .^11  items  that  should  be  brought  into 
account,  whether  of  receipts  or  expenditure,  and  certify  accord- 
ingly. 

By  the  Local  Authorities  Expenses  Act,  1887,  the  Local 
Government  Board  may,  on  application,  relieve  members,  etc., 
Avho  have  incurred  illegal  expenditure,  from  liability  to  surcharge, 
but  the  Board  will  not  sanction  prospective  or  recumng 
expenditure. 

Appeals  against  auditor's  surcharges  can  be  made  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  but  are  generally  made  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  which  has  power  to  uphold  or  annul  the 
surcharge,  and  in  the  former  case  to  remit  the  same. 

At  the  conclu&ion  of  the  audit  the  auditor  gives  his  certificate, 
and  an  abstract  of  the  account  is  published. 

See  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  section  71,  and  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  sections  247  and  250. 

Under   the  District  Auditors   Act,   1879,    school  boards  have 
been  required  to  pav  for  tlie  audit  bv  affixing  an  Inland  Revenue 
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stamp  to  the  account,  the  value  according  to  the  scale  given  in 
the  Act.  Expenditure  cut  of  loan  money  is  not  counted.  The 
following  is  the  scale  :  For  expenditure  under  £20,  5s.  ;  £20  and 
under  £50,  10s;  £50  and  under  £100,  £1;  £100  and  under 
£500,  £2;  £500  and  under  £1,000,  £3;  £1,000  and 
under  £2,500,  £4 ;  £2,500  and  mider  £5,000,  £5 ;  £5,000  and 
under  £10,000,  £10;  £10,000  and  under  £20,000,  £15;  £20,000 
and  under  £50,000,  £20;  £50,000  and  under  £100,000,  £30; 
£100,000  and  upwards,  £50. 

Banks  :  School  Savings.  — See   School   Savings  Banks. 

Baths :  Swimming". — A  few  of  the  school  boards  have  built 
schools  with  swinnning  baths  attached.  In  many  towns  ample  pro- 
vision of  such  baths  is  provided  by  the  mimicipal  authorities  for 
general  use,  and  as  such  baths  are  not  in  great  request  during  school 
hours  it  is  an  admirable  arrangement  tj  allow  the  school  children 
the  use  of  tlu-  same  either  without  payment  or  at  a  reduced 
charge.  Children  may  thus  be  taught  the  art  of  swimming. 
In  Manchester,  the  free  use  is  granted  of  Corporation  second- 
class  swimming  baths  in  the  different  districts  of  the  city,  pro- 
vided the  children  are  accompanied  by  their  teachers,  and  the 
needs  of  nearly  all  the  public  elementaiy  schools  are  fairly  well 
met.     The  following    ai'e   the   Manchester  regulations  :  — 

Free   Batluiuj    of  School  Children. 

The  Baths  Coni'inittee  are  prepared  to  admit  scholars  over  the  age 
of  seven  years  free  into  the  second-chiss  swimmiug  baths  only,  and 
provide  the  required  towels  and  bathinof  drawers,  anj"-  week-day  except 
Saturday,  if  in  charge  of  a  teacher  or  master.  Those  in  charge  are 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  scholars  whilst 
using  the  bath,  and  must  remain,  so  as  to  have  the  scholars  in  their 
view  until  they  leave. 

Under  no  circumistances  can  scholars  be  allowed  to  use  the  baths 
free  of  charge  unless  under  the  direct  and  contiinied  control  of  a  teacher. 

The  above  regulations  will  be  in  operation  from  April  1st  to 
September  30th  between  6  a.m.  and  4-30  p.m.,  and  from  October  2nd 
to  March  31st  between  9  a.m.  and  4-30  p.m. 

Those  scholars  using  the  baths  iniaccompanied  by  a  teacher,  or 
at  times  other  than  those  named,  can  do  so  at  a  charge  of  one  penny 
to  the  first-class  and  a  halfpenny  to  the  second-class  swimming  bath 
upon  presentation  at  the  ticket  office  window  of  the  various  baths 
of  a  pass  or  token  ticket,  which  tickets  will  be  supplied  to  any  school 
free  of  charge   upon  applicati(ni  at  any  of  the  Maiiclicster  baths. 

The  times  during  which  token  tickets  may  be  used  are  as  follow:  — 
From  time  of  opening  until  5-30  p.m.  each  week-day  with  the  excep- 
tion of   Saturday,  and    on   Saturday  until    12  noon. 

The  Baths  Committee  would  particularly  draw  the  attention  of 
managers  of  public  elementaiy  schools  to  the  permission  given  by 
the  Education  Department  for  scholars  to  leave  their  cla.'^.ses  during 
school  hours  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  swimming  baths. — Article  12 
(f)  of  the  Day  School  Code,  1898.     (See  Attendance  School,  page  30.) 
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Blind  and  Deaf  Children.— Tlie  Act  of  1893  makes  it  the 

duty  of  the  h)cal  ediuatioii  aiitliority  to  i)rovide  elementary 
education  for  blind  and  deaf  cliildren.  The  compulsory  scliool 
age  for  blind  cliildren  is  .j  to  16  years,  and  for  deaf  dhildren 
7  to  16  years.  Ample  ])o\vers  are  given  for  suitable  provision 
in  day  or  residential  schools,  either  aided  or  provided  by  the 
autliority.  Many  certified  schools  are  under  voluntary  manage- 
ment. Local  authorities  may  contribute  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  boarding  and  educating  the  children  in  aided  institutions,  or 
bear  the  whole  cost  in  schools  of  their  own  provision. 

There  are  distinct  advantages  in  sending  the  children  to 
residential  schools.  This  plan  is  adopted  in  Manchester,  and 
we  send  the  children  to  schools  of  their  own  religious  denomina- 
tion. Out  of  a  population  of  510,000  we  now  pay  for  30  blind 
children  (16  boys  and  11  girls),  and  60  deaf  children  (38  boys 
and  '2'2  girls).  The  cost  is  £20  6s.  8d.  per  annum  for  each  child. 
The  total  annual  gross  cost  to  the  rates  is  £1,875,  and  we  receive 
from  the  parents  about  £.300,  so  that  the  net  cost  to  the  rates 
for  the  90  blind  or  deaf  children  is  about  £1,575  per  annum. 

For  provisions  see  '"  The  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and 
Deaf  Children)  Act,  J 893,"  page  129.  Grants,  page  111. 
Gross  cost  of  maintenance  per  head — Day  classes,  blind, 
£6  12s.  Id.:  deaf.  £12  8s.;  boarding  schools,  £20  to  £30  per 
annum. 

The  Board  of  Education  state — 

■'  The  administration  of  the  Elementiry  Education  (Blind  and 
Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893,  now  proceeds  upon  established  lines. 
During  tlie  year  ended  31st  August,  1901,  certificates  were  issued 
to  10  schools  for  Ijlind  children,  and  63  schools  for  deaf  children. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  the  previous  year  were  10  and  62. 
Tlie  accommodation  provided  lias  increased  from  1,815  to  1.831 
for  blind  children,  and  from  3,586  to  3,665  for  deaf  children. 
The  numbers  on  the  books  of  these  schools  have  risen  in  the  case 
of  blind  scholars  from  1,163  to  1,188,  an  increase  of  25,  and  in 
the  case  of  deaf  scholars  from  2,791  to  2,807,  an  increase  of  13. 
The  numljcr  of  those  qualified  for  grants  under  the  minute  of  the 
2nd  of  April.  1891,  has  increased  from  1,525  to  1,610  blind, 
and  from  3.092  to  3,236  deaf  scholars;  and  the  total  grants  paid 
for  the  year,  under  the  minute,  amounted  to  £20,112  9s.  9d.,  an 
increase  of  £276  8s.  3d.  over  the  total  grants  for  the  previous 
year.  The  numljer  of  blind  children  boarded  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  recognised  committees  has  increased  from  25 
to  37,  but  that  of  deaf  children  has  decreased  from  119  to  96. 
This  decrease  is  to  be  regretted,  and  we  sliould  gladly  see  the 
wholesome  practice  of  boarding-out  further  extended.''* — Repoit, 
1901-2,  page  38. 

*  Rcgtilations  for  boardiug-out  were  issued  by  Board  of  Education 
22nd  April,  1895. 
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Board  of  Education. — The  Board  of  Education  charged  with 
the  superintendence  of  matters  relating  to  education  in  England 
and  Wales  was  established  by  the  Act  of  1899,  and  took  the 
place  of  the  Education  Department,  including  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art. 

The  Board  consists  of  the  following  members :  — 

The  President. 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council   (unless  President  of 

the  Board). 
The  Principal  Seci'etaries  of  State. 
The  First  Commissioner  of  His  Majestj'^s  Treasury. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

There  is  a  Parliamentary  Secretary.  The  Permanent  Secre- 
tary is  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant,  C.B.,  whose  official  address  is  the  Board 
of  Education,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 

ConsultatiYe  Committee. — See  page  61. 

For  Inquiry  by  Inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Education  see 
sections  71  and  73  of  the  Act  of  1870  ;  and  also  see  Public  Inquiry, 
page  199. 

A  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  laid  annually  befoi'e 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.     (Sec.  100,  Act  of  1870.) 

The  Report  for  1902  states— 

In  order  to  economise  time  and  expense,  and  in  order  at  the  same 
time  to  present  the  records  of  our  administration  in  a  better  arranged 
and  more  easily  accessible  form,  we  have  this  year  remodelled  our 
whole  system  of  publication.  This  report  is  in  a  single  volume.  At 
the  end  (Appendix  C,  pp.  124-5)  will  be  found  a  complete  hst  of  the 
various  volumes  presented  by  the  board  to  Parliament  since  the  date 
of  last  year's  report.  These  volumes  contain  the  greater  part  of  the 
matter  which  in  previous  years  appeared  in  the  second  and  third 
volumes  of  our  report,  together  with  other  matter  which  lias  previously 
appeared  in  other  volimies  issued  from  time  to  time  during  the  year. 
The  whole  of  this  material  has  been  rearranged  and  remodelled;  and 
this  report  now  conchides  the  record  of  our  adTuinistratiou  for  the 
year.  .  .  .  The  organisation  oi  the  board,  pending  the  further 
legislation  which  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  has 
not  been  changed,  beyond  what  has  from  time  to  time  been  required 
in  order  to  meet  actual  and  immediate  requirements:  and  it  would 
be  premature  at  present  citlier  to  indicate  the  provisional  alterations 
which  have  been  made  or  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  such  further 
reorganisation  as  may  be  called  for  in  future. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Board  of  Education  during  the  financial 
year  1901-2  amounted  to  £9,753.107,  as  against  £9,504,499  in 
the  previous  financial  year,  these  sums  being  made  up  as  follows  : 
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Administration —  i  ij 

Cost  of  the  Central  Offices  (in- 
cluding Organisation  of  I)is-| 

tricts)     

Inspection  and  Examination — 
Cost  of  Inspection  of  Schools — ! 

Elementary  209,597 

Non-Elementary  39,488 

Elemcntari/  Schools — 

Annual  Grants  to  Day  Schools*    5,143,741 

Fee  Grants  to  Day  Schools    ...    2,415,801 

Annual  Grants  to  Evening 
Schools  (including  Drawing 
Grants) 211,523 

Annual  Grants  to  Schools  for 
Blind,  Deaf,  Defective,  and 
Epileptic  Children  I        30,444 

Grants  to  School  Boards  under 
Sec.  97,  E.F.A.,  1870,  as 
amended  by  E.E.A.,  1897  ...       213,750 

Aid  Grants  to  \'oluntary  Ele- 
mentary Schools  618,233 

Pensions  to  Teachers  55,493 

IVainin;/  Colleges — 

Annual     Grants     to    Training 

Colleges 

Schools  of  Science  and  Art — 
Annual  Grants  to  Science  and 

Art  Schools  and  Classes 

Rotfal  C'oUeije  of  Science — 
Royal  Cull Kje  of  Art — 
Museums  and  Circulation — 
Victoria   and    Albert    Museum 
(including     Betlmal     Green 
Museum)  and  Circulation   ... 
Works  and  Furniture — 
Works  and   Furniture  at   Vic-' 
toria    and     Albert    Museum 
and  at  the  Royal  Colleges  of 

Science  and  Art    

Geological  Museum —  ...    . 

Creoloyical  Survci/— 
Grants  in  Aid — 

Solar  Physics  Committee   1,000 

Purchases  for  Local  Museums..  1,500 

Technical  Instruction,  Ireland.. 
Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science, 
and  Art I 


141,616 


249,085 


209,687 
41,877 


5,000,618 
2,330,228 


200,585 
20,581 

219,944 

624,223 
49,299 


134,336 


251,564 


,688,985 
223,554 


307,975 
21,507 
11,267 


57,315 


28,734 

3,443 

17,126 


2,500 


8,445,478 


208,351 


303,095 
21,419 
10,480 


59,430 


31,978 

3,691 

17,106 


1,000 
1.000 
3.044 

12,527 


17,571 


£9,753,107 


£9,504,499 


*  This  sum  includes  payments  amouutiug  to  £1,115  in  all,  made  to  certain  schools 
other  than  public  elementary  schools,  in  respect  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Instruction. 
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Boarding  Schools :  Schools  Attached  to  Institutions. 

15.  Tlie  local  education  aiiHioiity  may  maintain  as  a  public  elemen- 
tary school  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  shall  not  be  required  so 
to  maintain  any  marine  school,  or  any  school  which  is  part  of  or  is 
held  in  the  premises  ot  any  institution  in  which  children  are  boarded, 
but  their  refusal  to  maintain  such  a  school  shall  not  render  the  school 
incapable  of  receiving'  a  Parliamentary  grant,  nor  shall  tlie  school,  if 
not  so  maintained,  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to 
the  appointment  of  managers  or  as  to  control  by  the  local  education 
arithority.— Act    of    1902. 

This  section  enables  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  public  elemen- 
tary schools  to  be  continued  to  orphanages  and  institutions  -which 
liave  hitherto  received  svich  grant,  having  been  recognised  as 
jHiblic  elementary  schools  under  Government  inspection. 

Books,  Apparatus,  and  Stationery. — The  local  education 

authorities  have  a,  tree  choice  in  the  selection  of  the  books  for 
secular  instruction,  apparatus,  and  stationery  used  in  the  schools.* 
It  has  been  the  general  practice  of  school  boards  to  prepare  a 
list  of  approved  books  and  school  materials  for  the  guidance  of 
their  managers  and  teachers.  The  revised  instructions  contain 
the  following  valuable  remarks  on   school  books:  — 

■'The  term  'elementary  subjects'  now  includes  not  merely 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  such  elementary  know- 
ledge as  may  be  acquired  by  the  use  of  these  subjects.  The 
object  therefore  of  teaching  reading  should  be  remenrbered,  and 
children  should  lie  taught  as  soon  as  possible  to  read  for  them- 
selves. 

'■  Tlie  mechanical  diificiilties  of  reading,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  tlie  shorter  words  of  irregular  spelling,  should  be  mastered 
by  the  time  a  child  has  been  under  instruction  in  a  school  for 
older  scholars  during  two  complete  years,  but  even  in  earlier 
stages  of  progress  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  teach  children 
to  read  in  a  natural  tone,  and  to  break  up  sentences  rather  into 
phrases  than  into  single  words. 

'■  In  all  classes  the  greatest  importance  should  be  attached  to 
the  right  method  of  bi'eathing,  distinctness  of  articulation  and 
clear  utterance  ;    tlie  sounds  produced,   especially  the  final   con- 

*  On  the  discussion  of  Clause  7  (1)  (Conimittcp,  21st  October, 
1902),  and  replying  to  an  objection  to  loeal  authority  liaving  absolute 
choice  of  text  books  and  power  of  imposing  them  upon  a  denomination, 

Mr.  IJalfour  said  "  he  llmuglit  the  lion,  member  must  have  intended 
to  irritate  the  religious  susceptil)ilities  of  those  who  thought  tlie 
education  authority  was  capable  of  using  historical  books  intended 
only  for  secular  instruction  without  consulting  the  convictions  of  the 
managers  of  schools.  For  his  part,  the  education  authority  ought  to 
have  the  choice  of  books.  He  was  perfectly  convinced  that  there 
was  no  education  authority  in  the  country  which  would  behave  in 
such  an  outrageous  manner  as  that  feared  by  Ills  right  hon.  friend." 
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sonants,  should  be  made  distinctly  audible  by  a  free  use  of  all 
the  organs  of  speech.  Simultaneous  reading  aloud,  if  habitually 
practised,  is  mischievous,  as  tending  to  distract  the  teaclier's 
attention  from  the  pronunciation  of  individual  children,  and 
to  induce  an  umiatural  intonation  among  the  scholars.  Scholars 
should  be  encouraged  to  read  passages  in  a  natural  voice,  and 
■with  such  natural  emphasis  as  they  would  use  in  oi'dinary  s])eech. 

'■  Variety  in  the  books  read  should  be  studied.  School 
periodicals  may  be  found  useful  in  widening  general  knowledge, 
and  in  giving  an  interest  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  and  in 
current  events.  The  reading  of  good  lyrical  poetry  will  also  be 
found  to  be  of  special  value  in  the  higher  standards.  Recitation 
should  be  a  frequent  and  regular  exercise,  and  should  not  be 
restricted  to  a  specified  number  of  lines.  A  judicious  choice  of 
a  variety  of  suitable  passages  from  great  poets  will  be  more 
interesting  and  instructive  than  the  continual  rejietition  of  the 
same  passage  throughout  the  year.  The  scholars  will  not,  of 
cfiurse,  be  expected  to  remember  accurately  any  poems  except 
those  which  they  are  studying  at  the  time. 

"  In  some  good  schools  the  aid  of  the  parents  has  been  success- 
fully enlisted,  and  they  have  been  urged  to  hear  their  cliildren 
read  aloud  from  a  newspaper  or  from  a  book  for  a  few  minutes 
at  home  every  day.  The  amount  of  oral  practice  wliich  any  one 
child  can  obtain  in  a  large  class  is  obviously  insufficient ;  and 
a  little  home  exercise  in  reading  aloud  is  often  found  to  have 
an  excellent  effect. 

'■  Reading  circles  or  classes,  with  the  object  of  keeping  up  and 
guiding  children  in  the  habit  of  reading  after  they  have  left 
school,  may  also  be  usefully  encouraged  by  managers  and 
teachers. 

''The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  not  at  liberty  to 
prescribe  or  to  recommend  particular  books,  apparatus,  or  school 
recjuisites  for  use  in  schools.  But  tlie  inspector  may,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  chief  inspector  of  liis  division,  disallow  the 
use  of  any  books  which  are  plainly  unsuitable,  or  which  do  not 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Code  as  interpreted  by  these 
instructions." 


A  liberal  allowance  for  the  cost  of  books,  apparatus,  and 
stationery  in  public  elementary  schools  is  3s.  per  annum  for 
each  child  in  average  atteiidai;ce.  The  actual  cost  in  the  country 
last  year  was  13s.  5id  ,  and  in  the  Manchester  Board  Schools 
2s.  7|-d.  London  is.  IM  (Apjiaratus  of  the  nature  of  furniture 
is  excluded  from  these  examples  of  cost.) 

Economy  is  secured  by  sui)j)lying  the  schools  with  everything, 
except  printed  books,  from  a  central  store.  It  is  a  wise  plan 
to  obtain  reading  and  other  printed  books  from  the  booksellers 
in  such  quantities  as  are  required  by  the  schools  on  each  requisi- 
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tion.  Thei'e  is  a  serious  risk  in  stocking  books  in  large  quantities, 
but  this  need  n(;t  be  ths  case  with  stationery.  The  store  depart- 
ment of  the  Manchester  School  Board  is  worked  at  a  charge 
of  less  than  10  per  cent  on  the  turnover.  (Requisition  Form, 
page  559.) 

Borrowing  Powers. — See  Loans.     Page  152. 

Boroughs. — See  Local  Education   Authorities.     Page   157. 

British  Schools. — British  schools  were  formerly  schools  carried 
on  in  comiection  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools  Society. 
The  name  is  one  now  commonly  adopted  for  voluntary  schools 
of  an  undenominational  character,  v/here,  whilst  Bible  in.struction 
forms  the  basis  of  the  religious  teaching,  the  scholars  are  enjoined 
to  attend  the  places  of  worship  of  the  i-eligious  denominations 
to  which  their  parents  belong. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Schools  Society  was  established  in 
1808  in  connection  with  the  educational  work  of  Joseph 
Lancaster. 

Buildings:   School. — See  School  Planning.     Page  239. 

Building  Grants. — The  fii-st  State  aid  to  elementary  education 
in  England  took  the  shape  of  a  grant  for  buildings ;  this  was  in 
1833,  when  there  was  a  vote  of  £20,000. 

These  building  grants  to  denominational  schools  were  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  Act  of  1870,  voluntary  schools  being  allowed 
to  apply  for  the  grant  up  to  the  end  of  the  school  year ;  no  later 
application.^  were  entertained. 

The  total  amount  of , money  given  to  voluntary  schools  by  the 
State  in  the  shape  of  building  grants,  1833  to  1882,  when  the 
last  grants  were  paid,  amounted  to  £-1,766,854:. 

Bye-laws. — By  the  Act  of  1870  school  boards  could  make 
bye-laws  dealing  with  the  compulsory  school  attendance  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  13.     (See  page  57.) 

By  the  Act  of  1876  school  attendance  committees,  without 
]iower  to  provide  schools,  were  established  and  dealt  moi'e  or 
less  efficiently  with  school  attendance  in  districts  where  there 
were  no  school  boards.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1880  that  school  boards  and  school  attendance 
committees  were  compelled  to  make  bye-laws,  and  compulsion 
became  universal. 

The  most  notable  changes  affecting  school  attendance  have 
been  the  bringing  up  of  the  age  of  lialf-timers  to  twelve  years 
of  age  by  the  Act  of  1899,  with  which  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  S. 
Robson,  K.C.,  will  always  be  most  honourably  associated,  and 
the  Elementary  Education  xVct,  1900,  which  made  it  possible 
for  bye-laws  to  extend  the  compulsory  school  age  to  that  of  14 
3'ears,  and  increased  the  maximum  penalty  for  the  breach  of 
bye-laws  from  5s.  to  20s.  (See  Law  of  School  Attendance, 
page  148.) 
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The  following  are  the  model  bye-laws  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for   the  p-uidance  of  local  authorities:  — 

B  Y  E  -  L  A  W  S. 

MADE     UNDER 

Section  74  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  as  amended  by  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  1876,  1880,  1893,  1899,  and  1900. 

FOR    THE 

(Insert  the    name  of  the   district  to  which    it   is   intended    that    the 
proposed    bye-laws  shall    relate.) 

BY    THE 

^Insert   the  name  of  the  Local    Authority   making  the  proposed 
bye-laws.) 

Deitnitions. 

1.  In  these  bye-laws 

The  term  "  district  "  means  (insert  the  name  of  the  district  to 
which  it  is  intended  that  the  proposed  bye-laws  shall  relate.) 

The  term  "  child  "   means  a  child  residing  in  the  district. 

The   term  "^school"    means  a  certified  efficient    school. 

"  Attendance "  means  an  attendance  at  a  morning  or  afternoon 
meeting    of   the  school. 

The  Code  '"  for  the  time  being  "  means  the  Code  of  Minutes  of  the 
Board  of  EdTication  in  force  for  the  time  being  with  respect  to  the 
Paa-liamentary  grant  to  public  elementary  schools  in  England. 

The  term  "local  authority"  means  the  local  authority  for  the 
district  acting  for  the  time  being  under  the  Elementaiy  Education 
Act,  1876. 

Children  to  Attend   School. 

2.  The  parent  of  every  child  of  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than 
fourteen  years  of  age,  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  school,  unless 
thore  be  a   reasonable  exciise  for  non-attendance. 

Reasonable  Excuse. 

Any  of  the  following  reasons  shall  be  a  reasonable  excuse, 
namely:  — 

(a)  That  the  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  in  some  other  manner. 

(6)  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school  by 
sickness    or   any  unavoidable  cause. 

(c)  That  there  is  no  public  clementaiy  school  open  which  the  child 
can  attend  within  (insert  a  number  not  greater  than  three)  miles, 
measured  accordino-  to  the  nearest  road  from  the  residence  of  saich 
child. 

Time  of  Attendance. 

3.  The  time  during  which  every  child  shall  attend  school  shall 
be  the  whole  time  for  which  the  school  selected  shall  be  open  for  the 
instruction  of  chiklrcn  of  similar  age,  including  the  day  fixed  by 
Ilis  Majesty's  Inspector  for  his  annual  visit. 

Proviso    as   to   Religion   and   Labour    Acts. 

4.  Provided   always  that  nothing   in    these   bye-laws — 

(a)  Shall  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  any  child  from  any  religious 
observance    or  instruction    in    religious    subjects; 
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(h)  Shall  require  any  child  to  attend  school  on  any  day  exclusively 
set  apart  for  religious  observanoe  by  the  religious  body  to  which  its 
parent  belongs;    or 

(c)  Shall  have  any  force  or  effect  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  contrary 
to  anything  contained  in  any  Act  for  regulating  the  education  of 
children   employed  in  labour. 

Proviso  as  to   Total  Excmjition. 

5.  And  provided  always  that — 

(a)  A  child  between  tivelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age  shall 
not  be  required  to  attend  school  if  such  child  has  received  a  certificate 
from  one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  that  it  lias  rea-ched 
the  (insert  a  standard  which  should  be  not  lower  than  the  fifth) 
standard  prescribed  by  the  Code  for  the  time  being. 

Proviso   as   to    Partial   Exemption-  for  Purposes    of   Emj^loyn^ent. 

(h)  When  a  child  between  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  being 
beneficially  employed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  authority,  has 
either — 

(i.)  received  a  certificate  from  one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors 
of  Schools  that  it  has  reached  the  (here  insert  a  standard  lower 
than  that  in  5  (a),  but  which  should  not  be  lower  than  the  fouitli) 
standard  prescribed  by  the  Code  for  the  time  being,  or 

(ii.)  obtained  a  certificate  that  it  has  made  300  attendances 
in  not  more  than  two  schools  in  each  year  for  five  preceding 
yeai^s  whether  consecutive   or  not, 

such  cliild  may, 

{.r)  while  regularly  making  five  attendances  in  each  week  in 
which  the  school  is  open,  be  exempt  from  further  attendance 
at   school,   • 

or    may, 

(//)  after  'having  completed  (here  insert  a  number  not  less  than 
200)  attendances  during  a  period  from  (here  specify  the  period 
during  which  partially  exempted  children  are  to  attend  school) 
to  ,    or  subsequent    thereto,    be   exempt    from 

further  attendances  until    (here  insert    the   commencing    date    of 
the  period  before  mentioned)    next   ensuing. 

Note. — The  attendances  under  this  last  sub-section  (//)  may  be 
required  to  be  fulfilled  in  two  or  more  distinct  periods;  in  that  case 
the  ]ieriods,  and  tlie  number  of  attendances  to  be  made  within  each 
period,  must  be  separately  specified;  and  the  exemption  must  be  until 
the  commencement  of  the  next   succeeding  period. 

Paragraphs  (.r)  and  (//)  may  be  treated  as  alternatives,  or  both 
of  them  may  be  included  in   the  bye-law. 

Special   Jjijc-hur    for   ChiUh-en    tn    he   employed    in    Ae/ririil/iire. 
62  and  63   Vict.    c.   13.' 

(r)  The  parent  of  any  cliild  may,  at  any  time  after  such  child 
is  eleven  years  of  age.  and  has  passed  the  (here  insert  the  same 
standard  as  in  5  {h)  above)  standard,  give  notice  to  the  local  authority 
tliat  such  child  is  to  be  employed   in  agriculture. 

The  minimum  age  for  exemption  from  school  attendance  for  such 
child  shall   be  thirteen. 

Such  child  while  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  thirteen  shall 
attend  school  250  times  in  the  year,  namely  (here  set  out  the  period 
or  periods  within  which   the  attendances  are   to  be   made). 
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until  thej  ' 


Auy  such  child,  so  .soon  as  it  shall  have  made  the  number  of  attendancea 

.     J    ( for   anv    one   of    the    period.^  1      ,  , .        ,       ,    ,,         ,  -i  ^ 

requn-ed  <  fo,.  the' period  (    ^"°^'*^     mentioned,    shall,     whdst 

employed  in  agriculture,  be  exempt  from  further  obligation  to  attend  school 
end  of  the  year 

next  succeeding  period  above  mentioned. 
A  certificate    from  the    head   teacher  of  a  schocd   that   such   child 
has  made  the  attendances  required  by  this  bye-law,  together  with  the 
production    of   the    labour  certificate,    shall   be   sufficient   evidence   to 
justify   the   employment  in   agriculture    of   such  cliiUl. 

I'ciiol/i/; 

G.  Every  parent  who  sliail  not  ob.-jerve,  or  shall  neglect  or  violate 
these  bye-laws,  or  any  of  them,  shall,  upon  couvictionj  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding,  with  the  costs,  twenty  shillings  for  each 
offence. 

Bevocation. 

7.  Any  bye-laws  heretofore  made  under  Section  74  of  the 
Eleiueutaiy  Education  Act,  1870,  or  under  that  section  as  amended 
by  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1876,  1880,  1893,  1899,  and  1900, 
are  hcieby  revoked,  as  from  the  day  on  which  the  present  bye-laws 
shall  come  into  operation. 

The  above  bye-laws  were  made  by  the  (insert  the  name  of  the 
Local  Authority  making  the  proposed  bye-laws),  at  a  meeting  held 
on  da-y  of  ,  190     . 

In    witness  Avhereof  the  have  hereunto   set  their 

common  seal,  this  day  of  ,  190 

Note. — To  reach  or  pass  a  .s^tandard  means  to  pass  in  reading, 
writing,   and   arithmetic   in  that  or  a  higher  standard. 


Ill  some  districts  tlie  bye-laAvs  do  not  provide  for  lialf-time 
attendance,  or  for  exemption  dej^endingf  on  previous  attendance. 

The  Board  of  Education  state — ' 

'■  Since  the  issue  of  our  last  report  steady  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  revision  of  school  attendance  bye-laws,  with  a  view 
to  their  adaptation  to  the  provisions  of  recent  legislation.  The 
number  of  bye-laws  finally  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  190(1.  up  to 
tlie  mth  of  April,  1901,  is  as  follows:  — 

A. — Schnnl   Bodi-dx. 

In  boroughs  (county  and  non-county)      103  out  of      199 
In   parisiies  '..    1019  out  of  2360 

B. — School  Attendance   Committees. 

In   borouglis  81  out  of     117 

In   urban  district  council  districts...        Go  out  of        9i* 
111  unions  404  out  of     579 
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"Out  of  the  above  total  of  1,732  authorities,  1,567  have  raised 
the  age  to  14,  while  165  only  have  refused  to  do  so.  The 
standard  approved  for  total  exemption  is  in  no  case  lower  than 
the  fifth,  nor  (with  but  few  exceptions)  is  that  for  partial  exemp- 
tion lower  than  the  fourth.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Board  of 
Education  possess  no  compulsory  powers  in  the  matter,  tins 
result  must  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  special  agricul- 
tural bye-law  provided  for  in  the  Elementary  Education  (School 
Attendance)  Act,  1899  (Robson's  Act),  has  been  adopted  in  822 
cases.  However  undesirable  it  may  be  that  children  engaged 
in  a  particular  industry  should  be  exempt  at  an  earlier  age  than 
children  othen\-ise  employed,  the  bye-law  has  had  the  advantage 
of  limiting  the  employment  to  particular  periods  of  the  year, 
and  thereby  securing  greater  regularity  of  attendance  during 
the  winter  or  other  months  when  the  services  of  children  in 
agriculture  are  not  required. 

"  In  manufacturing  districts  a  threatened  collision  between  the 
labour  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  and  those  contained  in  the 
bye-laws  has  been  averted  by  the  adoption  of  an  attendance 
qualification  for  exemption  in  the  case  of  children  over  13.  The 
Board  of  Education  are,  moreover,  satisfied  as  to  the  Ijeneficial 
effects  of  such  a  bye-law  on  regularity  of  attendance.  Applica- 
tions for  new  bye-laws  continue  to  be  received,  and  the  Board 
have  not  as  yet  found  it  necessary  to  bring  any  special  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  local  authorities." — Report,  1901-2.  pp.  lo-l-l. 

Canal  Boats  Children. — ^The  Canal  Boats  Acts,  1877  and 
1884,  deal  with  the  education  of  children  dwelling  on  board 
canal  boats,  which,  when  used  as  residences,  must  be  registered 
by  sanitaiy  authority.  A  child  on  board  is  deemed  to  be 
resident  in  place  of  registration,  and  must  attend  school  in 
accordance  with  the  bye-laAvs  of  that  place  luiless  the  parent 
satisfies  the  local  authority  that  the  child  is  under  instruction 
elsewhere. 

The  Board  of  Education  make  an  annual  report  to  Parliament. 
The  following  is  the  report  for  1901-1902:  — 

"  We  have  not  anything  material  to  add  to  our  reports  of 
previous  years  upon  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  provisions  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts  as  to  schcol  attendance  are  enforced 
in  the  case  of  children  living  in  canal  boats.  We  have  in  those 
reports  indicated  oiu*  conviction  that,  so  long  as  children  of  school 
age  are  permitted  to  live  upon  the  l)oats,  no  effective  means 
can  be  devised  for  securing  their  regidar  attendance  at  school. 

''  The  returns  sent  in  to  us  through  your  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Schools  by  the  various  school  boards  and  school  attendance 
committees  through  whose  districts  canals  pass,  show  that  in 
many  cases  all  is  done  that  can  be  done  to  get  the  children 
found    upon    tlie    boats    to    attend     school.        But     all     those 
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authorities  who  are  really  interested  in  the  matter  express  regret 
at  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  present  law.  At  Brentford  a  special 
school  is  provided  near  a  regular  stopping  place  for  boat  children  : 
and  in  many  places  the  local  authorities  send  their  officers  on 
board  the  barges  to  look  for  childi-en  and  exercise  pressure  upon 
the  parents. 

"  The  most  hopeful  element  of  the  returns  is  the  statement, 
becoming  year  by  year  more  frequent,  that  the  parents  now  often 
leave  their  children  on  shore  when  they  go  on  canal  journeys. 
There  are  indications  that  the  boat  owners  are  now  disposed  to 
co-operate  in  this  very  desirable  action,  for  one  school  authority 
reports  that  '  steps  are  taken  to  have  the  children  removed  by 
the  boat  owners,  usually  with  success.' " 

Capital  Charges  refer  to  expenditure  out  of  loan  for  the 
provision  of  schools.  In  connection  with  the  provision  of  board 
schools  the  total  loans  raised  by  school  boards,  1870-1902, 
amounted  to  £43,910,230,  accommodation  being  afforded  for 
2,882,239  scholars,  the  estimated  cost  per  child  being 
£15  4s.  8|^d.  In  addition,  loans  amounting  to  £142,132  had 
been  granted  for  affording  accommodation  for  744  blind  children, 
and  the  sum  of  £56,106  for  providing  accommodation  for  670 
defective  children.  The  amount  of  loans  sanctioned  by  the 
Board  of  Education  during  1901  and  1902  was  £2,316,824. 
Loans  for  the  provision  by  local  atithoritios  of  industrial  schools 
are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  amounts ;  such  loans  are 
sanctioned  by  the  Home  Office. 

Caretakers  :  School. — Much  of  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  teachers  and  scliolars  of  a  public  elementary  school  depends 
upon  the  industry  and  efficiency  of  the  caretaker,  for  whose  use 
there  should  be  provided  a  proper  residence  within  the  school 
precincts,  and  tlie  terms  of  engagement  should  include  the  use 
of  coal  and  gas. 

Taking  a  school,  which  accommodates,  say,  a  thousand  children, 
the  wages  of  a  caretaker  will  range  from  30s.  to  35s.  per  week, 
with  the  foregoing  privileges :  The  man  to  devote  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  his  duties,  of  which  a  specimen  list  is  appended 
beloAV.  Public  elementary  schools,  as  a  rule,  are  not  kept  as 
clean  as  they  ought  to  be.  This  frequently  arises  from  too 
much  beino:  expected  from  the  caretaker.  Some  recent  experi- 
ence has  proved  the  wisdom  of  having  the  floors  of  schools 
regularly  scrubbed  throughout  the  building  at  one  time  by  char- 
women rather  than  the  method  of  gi'anting  extra  assistance  to 
the  caretaker  on  condition  that  certain  portions  of  the  building 
are  to  be  so  dealt  vnth  each  week.  In  order  to  have  the  windows 
properly  cleaned  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  cleaning  to  window- 
cleaning  contractors  at  a  cost,  say,  of  £3   for  each   time  the 
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■windows  of  a  school  accommodating  1,000  cliildren  are  cleaned. 
The  responsibility  for  dusting,  arranging  furniture,  and  all  the 
other  work  incident  to  the  use  of  a  school,  apart  from  the  scrub- 
bing of  floors  and  cleaning  of  windows,  would,  of  course,  be 
discharged  by  the  resident  caretaker. 

Most  careful  attention  should  also  be  paid  by  the  caretaker 
to  the  sanitaiy  condition  and  cleanliness  of  the  offices  and  the 
careful  control  of  gas,  v.-ater,  and  fuel.*  It  is  a  great  advantage 
to  the  managers  if  the  caretaker  is  able  to  undertake  the  small 
repairs  needed  in  the  building;  broken  locks  and  other  trivial 
repairs  to  funiitui'e  alone  are  a  considerable  expense  wlieu 
workmen  have  to  be   specially  sent  to  attend  to  these  matters. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  caretaker  of  an  English  public 
elementaiy  school  should  be  looked  upon  as  holding  an  office  of 
the  highest  importance,  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  which 
requires  the  exercise  of  no  small  amount  of  tact,  good  feeling, 
and  intelligence.  In  Scotland  his  counterpart  is  known  as  the 
school  janitor,  is  dressed  in  a  suitable  uniform,  and  his  good 
services  are  publicly  recognised  both  by  the  school  managers  and 
teachers. 

Last  year  the  cost  per  head  of  average  attendance  was  2s.  6d. 
for  cleaning  in  the  Manchester  Board  Schools  ;    London,  2s.  lOd. 

Duties  of  Caretaker. — Taken  from  the  Kegulations  of  the 
Bradford  School  Board. 

Daily   Duties. 

1.  Not  later  than  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  to  hglit  all  the  fires,  and  to 
place  in  the  rooms  a  snpply  of  coals,  ready  for  nse  as  directed  by 
the    head    teachers. 

2.  Not  later  than  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  to  dust  all  forms,  desks, 
window-sills,  and  school  furniture. 

3.  To  attend  to  the  warming  apparatus  and  during  the  day  to  keep 
the  thermometer  between   55   degrees  and   60  degrees. 

4.  To  open  all  the  windows  during  dinner  hour,  and  after  the 
close  of  the  school  in  the  afternoon,  if  the  weather  permit,  and  see 
that  the  window  blinds  are  in  working  order. 

5.  After  the  close  of  the  afteimoon  school,  or  after  every  evening 
meeting,  to  swcq>  the  main-rooms,  class-rooms,  cloak-rooms,  galleries, 
lavatories,  entrances,  wash  tlic  conveniences,  and  flush  the  nriuals. 
"Wet   sawdust    must  be  used    in    sweeping. 

6.  To  clear  the  yards  and  playgiounds  of  dirt,  paper,  and  rubbish, 
and    to  clean  out  the   gullies   in  the  playgrounds. 

7.  To  turn  off  the  gas  and  water  at  the  meters,  at  night,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  waste. 

8.  To  wash  out  the  lavatory  basins  and  to  put  up  clean  towels. 

Itrr////     /)ufi,'... 

1.  To  wash  the  cloak-rooms,  lavatories,  entrances,  fireplaces, 
conveniences,   and  flags. 

2.  To   wash   the   towels  and  dusters  used    in    schools. 

3.  To  wind  up  the  clocks,  and  see  they  arc  keejiing  correct  time 
by   the    'I'own    Hall    clock. 

*  A  weekly  return  of  the  consiunption  of  gas  and  water  furnishes 
a  ready  means  of  incventing  waste. 
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4.  To  tidy  the   cellars. 

5.  To  attend  at  the  office  not  later  than  12-30  p.m.  on  Mondays. 

(a)  To   receive   parcels   for  the  school. 

(b)  To   bring    requisitions  for  fuel. 

(c)  To  bring    fuel    delivery  notes   on    the    Monday    following   the 

arrival    of   the    fuel. 

(d)  To  bring  the  school  fees  for  the  preceding  week.  The  care- 
taker must  count  the  money  in  the  presence  of  the  head 
teacher,  and  take  it  direct  to  the  office,  along  with  the 
school  fees  book,  which  must  be  returned  by  him  to  the  head 
teacher  before  4  p.m.  on  the  same  day. 

Monthly  Duties. 

1.  To  wash  the  inkwells,  desks,  and  blackboards;  to  wash  the 
windows  inside  and  outside;  to  clean  the  glass  in  the  class-room, 
doors  and  partitions;  and  to  dust  the  maps,  diagrams,  and  pictures. 
Inkwells  must  be  washed   in   buckets  and  not  in  lavatory  basins. 

2.  Not  later  than  12-30  p.m.  on  the  last  Monday  in  every  month, 
the  caretaker  of  eacli  school  shall  bring  to  the  office  the  stock  money 
of  each  department  of  his  school.  He  must  count  the  money  in 
the  presence  of  the  head  teacher,  and  take  it  direct  to  the  office,  along 
with  the  sales  book,  which  book  must  be  returned  by  him  to  the 
head  teacher  before  4  p.m.  on  the  same  day. 

Mi-'ceUaiivoris  Duties. 

1.  Eveiy  alternate  month,  to  wash  the  floors  of  the  main-rooms, 
class-rooms,   the  galleries,   and  stonework. 

2.  To  take  paiccLs,  etc.,  to,  or  fetch  them  from,  the  office  when 
required  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Board,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
or  the  principal  teachers.  All  parcels  delivered  at  the  office  must 
be  accompanied   by   a  letter  of  explanation. 

3.  To  give  written  notice  at  the  office  when  the  ashpits  rec^uire 
emptying,   and  to  report  on  Form  226  when  this  has  been   done. 

4.  Caretakers  on  entering  the  schools  during  the  presence  of  the 
teachers  and  scholars,  must  remove  their  hats,  and  on  no  account 
must  they  enter  the  school  during  religious  instrnction  or  observances. 

5.  Any  rooms  required  for  evening  schools  or  meetings  to  be 
prepared  and   arranged. 

6.  Each  department  shall  have  an  extra  cleaning  for  the  Government 
Inspection,  but  this  cleaning  must  not  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
cleaning. 

7.  To  sec  that  as  little  gas  as  possible  is  used  during  the  sweeping 
of  the  scIuidI.  and  to  turn  off  the  gas  at  meters  when  it  is  not 
required. 

8.  To  periodically  examine  the  gas  pendants  to  see  if  they  are 
securelv  fastened. 

9.  To  see  that  there  is  no  waste  of  water  and  gas  in  any  part  of 
the  premises. 

10.  The  caretaker  shall  provide,  at  his  own  cost,  all  bnishes, 
dusters,  floorcloths,  and  soap   required    in    the    above   duties. 

11.  In  regai'd  to  the  washing  of  towels,  it  has  been  decided  to 
allow   one  clean  towel   per   week   for  each  teacher. 

12.  The  time  for  commencing  duties  after  afternoon  school  will, 
as  a  rule,  be  5  o'clock.  Should  the  head  teacher  desire  it,  this  time 
must  be  at  such  later  hour  as  he  or  she  may  fix  for  any  particular 
date   or    dates. 

13.  Caretakers  shall  report  to  the  office  their  private  address,  and 
any  change  of  residence. 
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1-i.  To  see  that  no  placards,  notice  boards,  etc.,  are  affixed  to 
the  premises  unless  sanctioned  by  the  Board. 

15.  To  clean  out  the  eave  spouts  and  fall  pipe  heads  when  necessary. 

16.  To  see  that  no  portion  of  the  premises  is  used  for  any  meeting, 
etc.,  unless  written  authority  ihas  been  received  from  the  Board 
previous  to  the  time  when  it  is  intended  that  the  meeting  should 
commence. 

17.  To  see  that  there  is  no  standing  on  seats,  furniture,  window- 
sills,  etc.,  when  the  rooims  are  used  for  meetings,  and  to  report  to 
the  office,  on  the  form  provided  for  the  purpose,  when  more  rooins 
are  used   than  are  previously  notified  from  the  office. 

18.  To  see  that  no  smoking  or  intoxicants  are  allowed  on  the 
school  premises. 

19.  To  keep  the  caretaker's  note  book  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions   therein   given. 

20.  To  keep  the   warming   apparatus   from  freezing. 

21.  To  keep  a  clear  way  through  the  snow,  so  that  the  scholars 
may  have  ready  access  to  the  school  rooms. 

22.  To  wash  off,  immediately,  any  writing  or  drawing  on  the 
school  walls  or  in  the  conveniences,  and  to  report  to  the  respective 
head  teachers   any   scholar  found  guilty  of  this  practice. 

23.  To  wash  the  floor  of  the  cooking  room  and  scullery  at  the  end 
of  every  week  during  which  they   have   been   used  for  cooking. 

24.  To  be  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  premises  and  their 
contents. 

25.  To  see  that  all  the  "euiudgi-j'  is  removed  from  the  coal  cellars 
prior  to  receiving  a  fresh  supply   of  coal  or  coke. 

26.  And  any  other  duties  that  may  be  required  by  the  Board. 

Note. — It  should  be  explained  that  the  carrying  of  cash  and  parcels 
does  not  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  caretater,  and  that  he  should 
be  required  to  be  present  at  the  school  during  school  hours  when  his 
work  lequires  such  attendance. 

Certificates  of  Age,  Proficiency,  and  School  Attendance. 

See  lieviseci   Regulations.     Pape    510. 

Certificate  of  Birth. —  The  powers  given  by  the  25th  section 
of  the  Act  of  1876  regarding  the  certificate  of  birth  are  extended 
and  made  more  definite  by  section  134  of  the  Factory  and  Work- 
sliop  Act,  1901  :  "  Where  the  age  of  any  young  person  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  or  child,  is  required  to  be  ascertained 
or  proved  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  for  any  purpose  con- 
nected witli  the  employment  in  labour  or  elementary  education 
of  the  young  person  or  child,  any  person  shall,  on  presenting  a 
written  recpiisition  in  such  form  and  containing  such  particulars 
as  may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  sixpence  be  entitled  to 
obtain  a  certified  copy  under  the  liand  of  a  registrar  or  superin- 
tendent registrar  of  the  entry  in  the  register  under  the  Births 
and  Deaths  Registration  Acts^  18.36  to  1874,  of  the  birth  of  that 
young  person  or  child  ;  and  such  form  of  requisition  shall,  on 
request,  be  supplied  without  charge  by  every  superintendent 
registrar  and  registrar  of  birth,  deaths,  and  marriasres." 
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Such  requisition  must  state  year  of  birtli.  "Wliere  registrar 
has  to  searcli  for  year,  he  will  probably  charg.3  a  search  fee.  These 
certificates  are  exempt  from  stamp  duty. 

Charity  Commission.  —  By   Section    2   (2)    of  the  Board  of 

Education  Act,  18'J1),  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
or  tlie  Board  of  Agriculture  relating  to  education  may,  by  Order 
in  Council,   be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  following  Order  in  Council,  dated  7th  August,  1900,  has  been 
issued  by  the  lioard  of  Education  with  reference  to  the  concurrent 
exercise  of  certain  powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  by  the 
Board  of  Education:  — 

Whereas  by  section  two  of  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899, 
it  is  enacted  that,  subject  to  the  pro\'isions  of  that  section,  it  s.hall 
be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  from  time  to  time,  to  transfer 
to,  or  make  exercisable  by,  the  Board  of  Education,  any  of  the 
powers  of  the  Chaa:ity  Commissioners  in  matters  appearing  to  Her 
Majesty  to  relate  to  education,  and  that  the  Order  may  make  such 
provision  as  appears  necessary  for  applying  to  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  by  the  Board  of  Education  the  enactments  relating  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners. 

Now  therefore,  Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Her  Privy 
Council,  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  committed  to  Her  by  the 
Board  of  Education  Act,  1899,  and  of  all  other  powers  enabling 
Her  in  that  behalf,  is  pleaised  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  as 
follows :  — 

Concin-rent  Ezeixise  of  Certain  Powers  of  the  Charity   Commissioners 
by   the  Board   of   Echication. 
1. — The   powers  of — 

{a)  Inquiring  into  charities;    and 

(hi)  Requiring  accounts  and  statements  to  be  rendered  and  answers 
to  questions  to  be  returned ;    and 

(c)  Requiring  copies  of  and  extracts  from  documents  to  be 
ftirnished;    and 

{d)   Searching    records;    and 

(e)  Requiring  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
documents;    and 

(/')  Examining  witnesses  on  oath  and  administering  oaths  con- 
ferred on  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  their  Assistant 
Commissioners  and  officers  by  the  enactment  specified  in  Part 
I.  of  the  tirst  schedule  to  this  order,  or  l)y  any  scheme  under 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to  1894,  ov  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1889,  may,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
trusts  for  educational  purposes,  be  exercised  by  the  Board 
of  Education  and  their  officers  concurrently  with  the  Charity 
Commissioners  and  their  Assistant  Commissioners  and  other 
officers,  and  accordingly  tho.se  enactments  and  schemes  and 
the  enactments  specified  in  Pai-t  II.  of  that  schedule  shall 
apply  with  the  modifications  set  forth  in  the  second  schedule 
to  this    Order. 

Transfer    of    Powers   relating    to    Educational    Endowments    in 

Wales    and   Monmouthshire. 

2. — (1)   There    shall    be   transferred  to  the    Board    of   Education — 

{a)   AH  powers   conferred   on  the    Charity   Commissioners  by   any 

scheme    made    under    the    Endowed    Schools    Acts,     1869    to 

1889,  or  any  of  them,  and  regulating  an  endowment  held  for. 
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or  applicable  to  educational  purposes  in  Wales  or  the  county 
of  Monmouth,  or  by  any  scheme  amendinor  any  such  scheme, 
except  such  of  those  powers  as  relate  to  the  vesting  or  transfer 
of  any  land  or  funds  of  the  endowment  in,  to,  or  from  the 
official  trustee  of  charity  lands  or  the  official  trustees  of 
charitable  funds;  and 
{h)  All  powers  conferred  on  the  Charity  Commissioners  by  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to  1894,  or  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts,  1869  to  1889,  so  far  as  those  powers  arc  exercisable  in 
respect   of  any   endowment   so  regulated. 

(2)  Provided  that— 

(a)  Land  or  funds  belonging  to  any  such  endowment  shall  not 
be  vested  or  transferred  in,  to,  or  from  the  official  trustee  of 
charity  lands  or  the  official  trustees  of  charitabk  funds 
except  by  order   of  the  Charity   Commissioners;    and 

(b)  The   powers    of  the  Charity   Commissioners  with  rcsjDCct  to — • 

(i.)  The  appointment  and  removal  of  trustees,  or  otherwise 
in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  a  governing  body,  of 
an  endowment  held  partly  for  educational  purposes  in 
Wales  and  the  county  of  Monmouth  and  partly  for  other 
purposes;     and 

(ii.)  The  property  of  an  endowment,  the  income  of  which 
is  applicable  partly  to  educational  purposes  in  Wales 
and  the  county  of  Monmouth  and  partly  for  other 
purposes, 

shall  not  be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Education  unless  the 
property  of  the  endowment  is  administered  by  a  governing  body 
established  for  educational  purposes,  and  any  cjuestion  whether  a 
governing  body  was  established  for  educational  purposes  shall  be 
detei-mined  by  the  Charity  Coni)nissioners. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  the  transfer  effected  by  this  section,  the 
provisions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to  1894,  and  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1889,  shall  apply  with  the  modifica- 
tions and  adaptations  set.  forth  in  the  second  schedule  to  this  order, 
and  in  the  schemes  conferring  powers  transferred  by  this  section  the 
provisions  relating  to  those  powers  shall  have  effect  as  if  anything 
required  to  l)c  done  to,  by,  or  in  relation  to  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
were  recjuired  ti>  be  done  to,  by,  or  in  relation  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  any  niles,  regulafions,  or  forms  made,  approved,  or 
prescribed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  imder  any  such  scheme 
shall  continue  in  force  until  varied,  revoked,  or  superseded  by  new 
rules,  regulations,  or  forms  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the   scheme  as   amended  by  this    order. 

Short    Title    and    Commencement. 

3. — This  order  may  be  cited  as  the  Board  of  Education  (^Powers) 
Order  in  Council,  1900,  and  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first 
day  of   Novera'ber  one  thousand    nine    hundred. 


FIRST  SCHEDULE. 
Enactmexts     Applied. 

PAliT    I. 

The  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1853  (16  and  17  Yic.  c.  137).  ss.  9, 
10.  11,  and  12,  as  amended  by  tlie  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1S87  (50 
and  51  Vict.  c.  49). 
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The  Charitable  Trusts  Amendment  Act,  1855  (18  and  19  Yict. 
c.  124)  ss.  6  and  7,  as  amended  by  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1887 
(50  and  51   Yict.  c.  49). 

PAKT    II. 

The  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1853,  ss.  13,  14,  and  15,  and  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Amendment  Act,  1855,  ss.  8  and  9,  as  amended 
by  the   Charitable   Trusts  Act,   1887. 


SECOND    SCHEDULE. 

Modifications   and    Adaptations. 

References  to  the  Boa/rd  of  Charity  Commissioners  shall  be  con- 
strued as  references  to  the  Board   of   Education. 

Eeferonces  to  a  Charity  Commissioner  shall  be  construed  as 
references  to  a  member  of  the  Board   of   Education. 

Heferences  to  Assistant  Charity  Commissioners  shall  be  construed 
as  references  to  inspectors  and  other  officers  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Refei-ences  to  the  secretary  and  other  officers  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  shadl  be  construed  as  references  to  the  secretary  and 
other  officers  of  the  Board  of   Education. 

The  Board  of  Education  shall,  before  finally  settling  the  draft 
of  any  amending  scheme  framed  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
1869  to  1889,  cause  all  such  steps  to  be  taken  as  are  by  those  Acts, 
required  to  be  taken  before  any  such  scheme  is  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  such  final 
settlement  shall  take  the  place  of  the  approval  required  by  those  Acts, 
and  accordingly  tlie  Board  of  Education  shall  cause  the  scheme  to 
be  published  and  circulated  in  such  manner,  and  together  with  suck 
notice,  as  is  required  by  Section  13  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act, 
1873,  and  the  like  proceedings  may  be  taken  with  respect  to  a  scheme 
Bo  sgttled  as  may,  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1889,  b& 
taken  with  respect  to  a  scheme  approved  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education. 

The  report  required  by  Section  16  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act, 
1873,  to  be  made  to  tlie  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  shall 
be  made  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

A  further   Order  in  Council,  dated   24th  July,  1901,  provides — 

1. — (1)  The  powers  conferred  on  the  Charity  Commissioners  by 
the  Charitable  Tnists  Acts,  1853  to  1894,  and  by  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts,  1869  to  1889,  to  frame,  approve,  cei-tify,  establish,  and  amend 
schemes,  .shall,  so  far  as  those  powers  are  exercisable  in  respect  of 
any  endowment  held  solely  for  educational  purposes  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  so  far  as  they  have  not  already  been  transferred  to  the 
Board   of   I-Alucation,   be   ti-aiisfcrred   to   that   board. 

Provided  that  a  scheme  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
not  contain  provisions  requiring  or  authorising  any  land  or  funds 
belonging  to  any  such  endowment  to  be  vested  or  transferred  in,  to, 
or  from  the  Official  Trustee  of  Charity  Lands  or  the  Official  Trustees 
of  Charitable  Funds  otherwise  than  by  order  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners. 

(2)  Wlierc  the  Charity  Commissioners,  in  exercise  of  the  powers 
ccrferred  on  them  by  the  Charitable  Trusts  .\cts,  1853  to  1894,  or 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1889,  determine,  by  scheme  or 
otherwise,  in  respect  of  any  endowment  held  partly  for  educational 
purposes  and  partly  for  other  purposes,  what  part  of  tlie  endowment 
is  held  for  educational  purposes,  that  part  shall  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Order  be  treated  as  an  educational  endowment  held  solely  for 
educational   purposes. 
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(3)  For  the  purposes  of  tlie  transfer  effected  hj  this  section  the 
provisions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to  1894,  and  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1889,  shall  apply  with  the  modificatious 
and  adaptations  set  forth  in  the  schedule  of  this  Order. 

(4)  In  any  scheme  made  before  the  commencement  of  this  Order 
relating  to  an  endowment  held  solely  for  educational  pui-poses,  pro- 
visions empowering  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  make  amending 
schemes  and  to  make  rules,  regulations,  and  forms,  and  any  rTiles, 
regulations,  and  forms  made  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  before 
the  commencement  of  this  Order  in  pursuance  of  any  such  power,  shall 
have  effect  as  if  in  those  provisions  and  in  those  rules,  regulations, 
and  forms  references  to  the  Board  of  Education  were  substituted 
for  references  to   the  Charity   Commissioners. 

2. — Provisions  in  any  scheme  made  before  the  commencement  of 
this  Order  empowering  the  Charity  Commissioners  by  order  to 
direct  the  manner  in  which  a  school  shall  be  examined  in  any  year, 
or  directing  the  governing  body  to  send  a  copy  of  the  examiner's 
report  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  shall  have  effect  as  if  in  any 
such  schemes  references  to  the  Board  of  Education  had  been  substituted 
for  references  to  the   Charity   Commissioners. 

3. — This  Order  may  be  cited  as  the  Board  of  Education  (Powers) 
Order  in  Council,  190i,  and  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  day 
of  September,    1901. 


SCHEDULE. 

MODIFICATIOKS     AND      ADAPTATIONS. 

In  such  of  the  provisions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to 
1894,  and  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1889,  as  relate  to 
the  framing,  approving,  certifying,  establishing,  and  amending  of 
schemes,  or  to  the  jDowers  and  duties  and  proceedings  incidental 
thereto  or  consequential  thereon,  for  references  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners and  their  officers  shall  be  substituted  references  to  the 
Board  of  Education  and  their   officers   respectively. 

TUe  Board  of  Education  shall,  before  finally  settling  the  draft  of 
any  scheme  framed  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1889,  or 
any  of  them,  cause  all  such  steps  to  be  taken  as  are  by 
those  Acts  required  to  be  taken  before  any  such  scheme 
is  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
and  such  final  settlement  shall  take  the  place  of  the  approval 
required  by  those  Acts,  and  accordingly  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
•cause  the  scheme  to  be  jjublished  and  circulated  in  such  manner  and 
together  with  such  notice  as  is  required  by  section  thirteen  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act,  1873,  and  the  like  proceedings  may  be  taken 
with  respect  to  a  scheme  so  settled  as  may  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts,  1869  to  1889,  be  taken  with  respect  to  a  scheme  ai>proved  by 
the  Committee  of   Council   on  Education. 

The  report  required  by  section  sixteen  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act,  1873,  to  be  made  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
shall  be  made  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. — City  and  Guilds 

of  London  Institute  for  tlie  advancement  of  technical  education, 
carrying-  on  a  technical  collepfe  at  Finsbuiy  and  an  examination 
department  at  Exhibition  Road,  London,  S.W. 

The  institute  conducts  examinations  in  technological  subjects. 
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Clothing  of  Poor  Children. — In  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
iiud  Birmiiighaiii  voluntarv  associations  have  been  formed  for 
supplying  clothing  to  poor  childi-en  eligible  for  emplojniient. 
These  are  known  as  police-aided  associations,  and  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  police,  who  recommend  suitable  cases  for  relief, 
and  prevent  the  pawning  or  imj^roper  disposal  of  articles  of 
clothing,  boots,  etc.,   supplied  by  the   association. 

See  Street  Trading  by  Children      Page  259. 

Codes. — Elemext-Uiy  Educatiox  :  Code  of  Regulations  for 
Day  SdiooJs. — The  Day  School  Code  of  the  Board  of  Education 
regulates  i^ublic  elementary  schools.  The  principal  regulations 
of  the  Code,  illustrated  by  extracts  from  the  revised  instructions 
to  H.M.  Inspectors,  are  dealt  with  under  the  several  headings 
in  this  series  of  articles.  The  "  Code  of  Regulations  for  Day 
Schools"  (price  4d.),  and  the  "Revised  Instructions"  (price  4d.) 
are  published  annually  by  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 

Higher  Education. — •"  Regulations  for  Secondary  Day 
Schools "  and  "  Suj^plementaiy  Regulations  for  Secondar}-  Day 
Schools  and  for  Evening  Schools  "  take  the  place  of  the  former 
■'  Science  and  Art  Directory,"  and  the  "  Evening  School  Code." 
These  regulations  deal  with  the  inspection  and  control  of  all 
foniis  of  higher  education  aided  by  Government  grants,  and  are 
treated  under  various  headings  in  this  series  of  articles. 

The  "  Reg-ulations  for  Secondaiy  Day  Schools"  (price  2d.),  and 
the  "  Supplementary  Regulations  for  Secondary  Day  Schools  and 
for  Evening  Schools"  (price  -id.)  may  also  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Ep-e  and  Spottiswoode. 

Co-Education — A  new-fangled  name  for  an  old  and  excellent 
system  of  education.     (See  Mixed  Schools.) 

College— In  the  Act  of  1902  the  expression  "college" 
includes  any  educational  institution,  whether  residential  or  not. 
(See  also  Training  Colleges.     Page  284.) 

Combination  of  Authorities. — By  section  52  of  the  Act  of 

1S7U  local  authorities  have  power  to  combine  for  the  main- 
tenance and  provision  of  border  public  elementary  schools. 
(See  also  Arrangements  between  Councils.     Page  28.) 

Commencement.— See  Appointed  Day.     Page  27. 

Commercial  Education. — Commercial  education,  particu- 
larly ill  the  direction  of  providing  improved  facilities  for 
instruction  in  modern  languages,  has  for  some  years  received 
increased  attention  on  the  part  of  educational  authorities  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
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Sufficient  encouragement  has  not,  however,  yet  been  given  by 
the  Board  of  Education  to  enable  secondary  day  and  evening 
schools,  aided  by  Government  grants,  to  undertake  a  systematic 
course  of  general  education  suitable  for  boys  and  girls  who,  on 
leaving  school,  will  be  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  Probably 
some  of  the  most  effective  Avork  hitlierto  accomplished  has  been 
done   in  the  evening  schools. 

This  department  of  instruction  has  for  many  years  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Mancliester  School  Board,  provision  having 
been  made  at  special  schools  and  centres  for  organised  courses 
of  instruction,  embracing  French,  German,  Spanisli,  Portuguese, 
and  Italian ;  Commercial  Histoiy  and  Geography,  Shorthand, 
Book-keeping.   Typewriting,  and  English  subjects. 

At  the  Manchester  Central  Commercial  Evening  School  alone 
something  like  2,000  students  attend  each  winter,  and  their 
successes  in  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
and  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce   have  been  considerable. 

Greater  encouragement  should  be  given  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  this  kind  of  instruction.  It  is  an  anomaly  that  higher 
grants  should  be  awarded  for  tlie  encouragement  of  instruction 
in  science  and  art  than  for  the  teaching  of  modern  languages. 

Compulsory  Purchase  of  Land. — Section  20  of  the  Act  of 

1870,  with  respect  to  tlie  puixhase  of  land,  gives  power  under 
the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  and  the  Acts  amend- 
ing the  same,  for  the  compulsoiy  purchase  of  sites.  (See  also 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  1873.)  "Section  20  of  the  Act  of  1873 
deals  with  the  publication  of  notices. 

The  following  memorandum,  issued  by  the  Department  in 
May,  1897,  clearly  sets  forth  the  course  of  procedure  for  putting 
in  force  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  in  tlie  case  of  schools. 

Elementaky    Edl-catiox   Acts,   1870-1873. 

Memorandum  under  Section  20,  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  and 
Section  20,   Elementaiy  Education  Act,  1873. — Form   1  (C.P.). 
When  a   School  Board,  other  than  the   School  Board   for  London, 

proposes  to  petition  the  Education  Department  for  a  pi'ovisional  order 

for    puttinof   in    force    the    Lands    Clauses    Consolidations    Acts,     the 

following    regulations  should    be    followed:  — 

Section   20,  Eleincntai-y  Education  Act,  1S70. 

1.  The  various  requirements  of  Section  20  of  the  Klemcntarj 
Education  Act,   1870,   should  be  carried  out. 

Section   20,  Elei/ientari/  Education  Act,  1S7-^. 

2.  Unless  a  special  order  lias  been  isisued  by  the  department  to 
any  board  prescribing  the  manner  of  publication  Tcquired  by  the 
aforesaid  .section,  the  jmblication  must  be  made  in  the  7uanner  pre- 
8cril)cd  by  Section  20  of  tlie  Elementary  Education  Act,  1873,  i.e., 
by  advertisement,  and  by  affixing  notices  on  the  church  and  other 
doors.  These  two  methods  of  jJi'blication  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible    concurrent. 
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I'lthlirafion    i/t    J\'('«>7;a/)p?"^. 

3.  The  Education  Dejiartmeut  arc  satisfied  with  publication  by 
advertisemeut  in  one  or  more  weekly  newspapers  circulating  in  the 
district  of  the  School  Board,  if  the  publication  has  been  completed 
during  three  consecutive,  weeks  in  the  mouths  of  October  and 
November,  or  either  of  them  (f.f/.,  advertisement  in  one  or  more 
newspapers  on  the  9tli,  16th,  and  23rd  of  November  would  be 
accepted).     (See   Rule  2.) 

DocumentA    Acquired    hi/  the   Education  ])cj:)arttncnt. 

4.  AVlien  these  preliminaries  have  been  fulfilled  and  the  petition 
is  ijreseuted  to  the  Education  Department,  their  Lordships  rccjuire 
the  following  documents  as  evidence  in  support  of  the  petition:- — 

(a)  A  statutory  declaration  stating  when,  and  in  what  uews- 
pajjers,  the  notice  was  advertised,' with  the  copy  of  the  paper 
annexed  as  an  exhibit.  The  declaration  must  also  show 
that  a  copy  of  the  notice  was  affixed  on  the  Church  and  other 
doors  according  to  Section  20  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1873. 

(6)  A  similar  declaration  setting  forth  the  service  of  the  several 
notices  upon  the  different  parties  and  their  answers.  Each 
of    these    declarations   rcc|uircs  a    stamp    (2s.  6d.) 

Lati'M    Dale    for    Pri-'ciitation    of   Petition. 

5.  The  petition  should  be  presented  to  the  Education  Dejiartment 
as  early  as  possible  in  January,  in  order  that  the  provisional  order 
may  be  confirmed   in   the  following   session. 

Depo.<i/  of  PJanx  in  Offices  of  Houses  of  I'arliainent. 

6.  The  department  recjuire  to  be  informed  that  at  the  sajne  time 
as  the  deposit  of  the  petition  was  made  in  this  department  the  stand- 
ing orders  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament   had  been  comi^licd  with. 

They    are    as  follow:  — 

Copies  of  standing  orders  of  the  Hous?3  of  Parliament  respecting 
deposit  of  plans  in  case  of  application  to  a  jJublic  department  for 
a  provisional  order:  — 

House  of  Lords  (39). 

"  Whenever  plans,  sections,  books  of  reference,  or  maps  are 
deposited,  in  the  case  of  an  application  to  any  public  department 
or  County  Council,  for  a  provisional  order  or  certificate,  duplicates 
of  the  said  documents  shall  also  bo  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments:  Provided  that  with  regard  to  such 
deposits  as  arc  so  made  at  any  public  department,  or  with  any 
Coimty  Council,  after  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  and  before 
the  30th  day  of  November,  in  any  year,  sucli  duplicates  shall  be 
so  deposited   on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  November." 

House  of  Commons  (39). 

"  Whenever  plans,  sections,  books  of  reference,  or  majis  are 
deposited,  in  the  case  of  an  application  to  any  public  dopaitment 
or  County  Council,  for  a  provisional  order  or  provisional  certificate?, 
duplicates  of  the  said  documents  shall  also  be  deposited  in  the 
Private  Bill  Office:  Provided  that  with  regard  to  such  deposits 
as  are  so  made  at  any  jmblic  department,  or  with  any  County 
Council,  after  the  ])rorogation  of  Parliament,  and  before  the 
SOth  day  of  November,  in  any  year,  such  duplicates  shall  be 
so  deposited  on    or  before  the  SOth    day  of  November." 
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Provision  as  to  Houses  of  Labouring  Classes. 

7.  Standing  Order  38  of  the  House  of  Commons  provides  that — 
If  ten  or  more  houses  occupied,  either  wholly  or  partia.lly,  by  persons 
belonging-  to  the  labouring  class,  as  defined  by  Standing  Order  183a, 
as  tenants  or  lodgers  are  proposed  to  be  acquired,  the  promoters  shall 
deposit  in  the  Private  Bill  Office,  and  at  the  office  of  the  Central 
Authority,  as  defined  in  Standing  Order  183a,  on  or  before  the  31st 
day  of  December,  a  statement  of  the  number,  description,  and 
sitiiation  of  such  houses,  the  number  (so  far  as  can  be  ascertained) 
of  persons  residing  therein,  and  a  copy  of  so  much  of  the  plan  (if  any) 
as  relates   thereto. 

Definition   of  the    Exjjression    "Labouring    Class,"    etc. 

And  Standing  Order  183a  provides  that — The  expression  "  Labour- 
ing Class"  includes  mechanics,  artisans,  labourers,  and  others  work- 
ing for  wages,  hawkers,  oostermongers,  persons  not  working  for  wages, 
but  working  at  some  trade  or  handicraft  without  emijloyiiig  others 
except  members  of  their  own  family,  and  persons  other  than 
domestic  servants,  whose  income  does  not  exceed  an  average  of  thirty 
shilliugs  a  week,  and  the  families  of  any  such  persons  who  may  be 
residing  with  them. 

The  expression  "Central  Authority"  means  as  regards  England 
and  Wales,  exclusive  of  the  Metropolis,  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Standing  Orders  38  and  111  of  the  House  of  Lords  require  a 
similar  deposit  in  the  office  of  the   Clerk  of  the  Parliaments. 

8.  The  following  further  evidence  will  be  i-equired  in  support  of 
the  petition:  — 

(a)  Evidence  that  the  purchase  of  land  is  necessary  in  order  to 
supply  a  deficiency  of  school  accommodation,  or  for  other 
purposes  of  the    Elomentary   Education   Acts. 

(b)  Evidence  that  a  plan  of  the  land  to  be  purchased  has  been 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Education  Department. 

(c)  Evidence   that  the   Board    is  unable  to   purchase   the   land  so 

required   by  voluntary  agreement. 

9.  If  the  petition  is  complied  with  and  the  order  made,  a  copy  of 
such  order  must  be  served  on  all  the  persons  interested,  as  prescribed 
by  sub-section  5  of  section  20  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870, 
and  on  receipt  of  a  statutoi-y  declaraion  of  such  service,  duly 
stamped,  the  Department  present  the  confirming  Bill  to  Parliament 
and  conduct  it  through  the  various  stages. 

10.  Tlie  petition  must  state  precisely  the  purpose  for  which  the 
land  is  acquired,  and  the  other  matters  it  is  required  by  section  20 
of  the  Act  to  state,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  plans. 

If  more  than  one  site  is  referred  to  in  the  same  petition,  the 
purpose  must  be  stated  separately  for  each  site,  being  set  forth  in  a 
schedule  and  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  plans,  and  the  plans 
of  each  site  should  be  on  separate  papers. 

11.  In  a  letter  accojui^anying  the  petition,  reference  must  be  made 
in  respect  of  eacli  site  included  in  the  petition,  to  the  official  corre- 
spondence which  the  Board  have  previously  had  with  the  Education 
Department,  as  to  the  siipplv  of  the  accommodation  for  which  the 
site  is  intended. 

12.  The  petition  need  not  he  engrossed,  and  may  l)c  written  on 
ordinary  foolscap  paper. 

13.  The  Board  is  informed  by  the  Department  when  the  Bill  is 
presented  to  Parliament  and  again  when  it  has  received  the  Royal 
Assent. 
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Compulsory  School  Attendance. — The  Act  of   1876,  sec. 

4,  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  parent  of  every  child  to  cause 
such  child  to  receive  efficient  elementaiy  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  education 
authority  to  enforce  the  law. 

The  school  age  for  ordinary  children*  is  5  to  14  years,  and  the 
standard  is  the  seventh  for  full-time  exemption,  subject  to  such 
modifications  as  are  contained  in  the  local  bye-laws. 

The  penalty  for  non-attendance  is  a  fine  not  exceeding  2Us.  for 
each  offence.  The  usual  method  of  procedure  is  to  divide  the 
area  of  the  authority  into  school  attendance  ofiicers'  districts. 
In  urban  districts  2,000  children  is  a  fair  proportion  for  each 
officer.     In  rural  districts  the  proportion  will  be  smaller. 

With  such  a  district  the  officer  should  be  able  to  visit  each 
week,  or  more  frequently,  all  absentees  reported  from  the 
schools,  and  regularly  canvass  the  district  at  appointed  inten'als, 
in  order  that  a  complete  schedule  of  all  children  of  school  age 
may  be  obtained. 

Absentees  are  best  reported  on  duplicate  schedules,  prepared 
and  entered  up  by  the  teachors  each  week.  In  Part  IV.  are 
•given  the  headings  for  such  a  duplicate  register,  which  should  be 
iniled  for  50  names  on  a  page. 

Absentee  foiins  are  supplied  to  the  schools  for  use  by  the 
teachers. — Part  IV.,  page  554.  See  also  Attendance  Officers, 
page  29 ;  Bve-laws,  pao:fc  10 ;  and  Police  Court  Procedure,  paofe 
190. 

Local  authorities  have  power  to  require  returns  from  managers 
of  public  elementaiy  schools. — (Sec.   22,  Act  of   187-3.) 

Remarkable  success  has  attended  the  carrying  out  of  the  law  of 
compulsoiy  school  attendance  since  1870.  The  recent  reports 
of  the  Board  of  Education  show  the  striking  increase  of  the 
number  of  children  brought  into  school  since  1870.  "Whilst  in 
the  year  1870  there  were  1,152,389  children  in  average 
attendance  at  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  this  number  had 
risen  in  1901  to  4,731,911;  the  number  of  scholars  on  the 
registers  in  each  of  these  periods  being  1,693,059,  compared 
with  5,758,143.  The  number  of  registered  scholars  in  average 
attendance  has,  therefore,  risen  from  68'07  per  cent  in  1870  to 
82-17  per  cent  in  1901. 

It  is  mainly  to  the  school  boards  of  the  countiy  that  the 
credit  of  havi-ig  so  wisely  worked  the  law  of  compulsory 
attendance  is  due.  The  amount  of  care  and  attention  which  has 
been  given  all  over  the  cotmtry  by  members  of  school  boards  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  recognition.  If  in  the  early  years  of 
compulsion  the  law  had  been  inefficiently  worked,  or  carelessly 
administered,  a  very   different  result  might  have  been  brought 

*  Blind  children,  5  to  16.  Deaf  children,  7  to  16.  Defective  or 
ojjileptic  children,  7  to  16. 
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about,  and  the  good  Avork  wliicli  has  followed  by  the  gathering 
into  the  schools  of  vast  numbers  of  children  would  never  have 
been  realised.  There  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  there  has  been  brought  to  the  work  an  amount  of  intelli- 
gence and  forethought  which  could  scarcely  be  equalled  in  any 
other  department  of  public  administration.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  children  should  be  punctual  and  regular  in  their 
attendance  at  school.  This  enforcement  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance is  in  the  first  rank  of  all  work  which  falls  upon  the  local 
autliority.  It  is  a  work  upon  which  all  members  of  a  local 
authority  may  unite. 

The  difficulty  of  carrying  out  the  work  of  compulsoiy  attend- 
ance A^aries  very  much  owing  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  tovms.  In  the  town  of  Bolton,  for  example,  owing  to  the 
great  scope  for  juvenile  labour  in  the  factories,  it  is  possible  to 
get  a  liigher  pei'centage  of  attendances  than  it  is  in  another 
town,  where  the  children  have  not  the  same  regular  employ- 
ment to  look  forward  to.  In  a  town  like  Liverpool,  where  from 
various  causes  there  is  a  large  shifting  population,  obtaining 
their  means  of  livelihood  by  unskilled  labour,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  secure  a  high  percentage  of  attendances.  The  larger 
the  towm,  the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  Elementary  Education  Acts 
very  truly  said  that,  although  compulsion  has  been  most 
efficacious  in  placing  the  children's  names  upon  the  rolls  of  the 
school,  it  lias  not  been  so  successful  in  obtaining  regularity  of 
attendance. 

The  following  is  the  latest  method  employed  in  Manchester 
in  dealing  with  irregularity  of  school  attendance.  The  city  is 
divided  into  six  divisions.  Each  attendance  officer,  in  order  to 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  visiting  his  district,  reports 
himself  for  duty  in  or  near  his  Avork,  at  some  place  arranged, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  go  to  the  central  office.  The 
mode  of  reporting  absentees  from  school  is  as  folloAvs  :  Every 
Thursday  night  all  tlie  schools  in  Manchester  are  supplied  with 
a  duplicate  register,  AA'hich  is  ruled  for  one  quarter,  and 
upon  this  register  the  teacliers  of  board  schools  and  volun- 
tary schools  are  instructed  to  return  the  attendances  of  all 
children  on  the  school  registers.  Every  child  absent  from 
school  in  Manchester  is  during  the  folloAA-ing  AA'eek  visited 
and  reported  on  by  a  school  attendance  officer.  Of  course 
a  larger  staff  of  attendance  officers  is  now  employed,  but 
the  result  has  been  Avell  worth  tlie  additional  expense,  for  the 
percentage  of  regularity  in  the  schools  has  increased  consider- 
ably. The  systematic  visitation  of  absentees  has  also  done  a 
great  deal  to  check  the  tendency  that  parents  undoubtedly  have 
to  keep  tlieir  children  aAvay  whenever  a  Aveek  is  l^roken  by  a 
holiday.     This  new   system   has   also   considerably   reduced   the 
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number  of  prosecutions.  The  very  worst  use  you  can  put  a 
parent  to  is  to  prosecute  him  for  the  non-attendance  of  his  child 
at  school.  The  great  majority  of  Enjxlish  people  have  such  a 
respect  for  the  law  that  they  will,  on  the  matter  being  very 
gently  put,  themselves  remedy  any  ground  of  offence.  In  Man- 
chester we  have  preliminary  meetings  of  fii'St  offenders  summoned 
l)efore  the  officers  of  the  board.  Many  thousands  of  such  people 
have  been  thus  interviewed,  Avith  very  liappy  results.  Tliese 
meetings  are  held  in  the  evening  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
The  number  who  have  had  subsequently  to  appear  before  the 
evening  meetings,  attended  l)y  the  members,  has  been  consider- 
ably decreased. 

One  of  the  aids  to  school  attendance  is  the  day  industrial 
school.  In  all  school  board  districts  there  are  cases  of  irregular 
attendance  where  it  is  not  possible  to  apply  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  com])ulsion  ;  certain  children  have  become  so  way- 
ward and  so  much  infected  with  the  romance  of  life,  as  found 
upon  the  streets,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  induce  them  to 
attend  school  by  oi"dinary  means.  Then  there  is  another  class 
which  is  represented  by  the  young  gentleman  who,  rigged  up  in 
dilapidated  clothes,  either  turns  "  cart  wheels  "  in  well-frequented 
thoroughfares  or  cultivates  the  art  of  commerce  in  trying  to  sell 
wax  matches  or  any  of  the  other  penny  or  half-penny  articles 
which  find  a  ready  sale  in  our  streets.  This  hopeless  boy  has 
jirobably  a  still  more  hopeless  father  and  mother.  The  father, 
wlio  is  also  a  nondescript,  is  equally  happy  in  drinking  in  a  beer- 
house or  passing  a  short  interval  in  prison — whichever  may  suit 
the  school  board  best.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  boy  has  no  father, 
but  a  mother,  who  has  to  leave  early  in  the  morning  to  work  in 
a  factoiy  or  warehouse,  such  employment  rendering  it  utterly 
impossible  for  her  to  ensure  the  attendance  of  her  boy  at  school. 
In  the  first  of  these  cases  procedure  before  the  magistrates  is  a 
farce ;  in  the  second  it  is  positive  cruelty,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
day  industrial  school  plays  such  an  important  part.  The  way 
in  which  children  of  this  description  can  be  saved  and  brought 
into  regular  habits  of  school  attendance  is  maiwellous.  In  the 
]SIanchester  Day  Industrial  School  a  percentige  of  attendance 
of  about  99  is  obtained,  much  less  than  an  average  absence 
of  one  half-day  per  week  per  child.  Many  such  al)sences,  too, 
are  beyond  control,  as  they  arise  from  Lhildren  being  in  hospital, 
etc.  The  improvement  in  the  children,  l)oth  physical  and 
intellectual,  is  very  marked.  Regular  food,  regular  habits, 
and  rules  of  order  and  discipline  ])ear  their  usual  fruit,  and  the 
youngsters  during  the  short  period  of  detention  become  civilised 
and  amenable  to  discipline. 

The  expeiience  of  managers  of  day  industrial  schools  also  shows 
that  children,  when  licensed  out  to  attend  ordinary  public  elemen- 
tary schools,  make  an  attendance  of  over  DO  per  cent — very  far 
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ahead  of  the  percentage  of  ordinary  children.  Of  course  all 
children,  whose  absences  go  to  lower  the  percentage  of  regular 
attendance,  do  not  belong  to  the  class  that  can  be  dealt  with  by 
a  day  industrial  school,  and  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  offer- 
ing rewards  for  good  attendance.  In  Manchester  a  simple  framed 
certificate  is  given  (for  absolutely  perfect  attendance)  to  each 
child  who  is  never  absent  from  any  school  meeting  during  the 
school  year.  These  are  very  highly  prized,  and  thousands  of 
homes  in  Manchester  have  their  walls  adorned  by  these  certifi- 
cates of  merit.  Penny  banks  are  invaluable  in  preventing- 
capricious  removal  of  children  from  school  to  school. 

Hunger  is  an  enemy  of  school  attendance.  A  fund  is  raised 
each  winter  in  Manchester  by  the  Board,  partly  by  means  of 
voluntary  subscriptions  and  partly  by  means  of  concerts  given 
in  the  schools,  Ijy  which  a  warm  dinner  is  given  to  all  the  children 
whose  cases  are  approved  by  the  board,  and  the  circumstances  of 
whose  families  have  been  shown,  on  investigation  hj  the  school 
attendance  officer,  to  be  under  "the  poverty  scale"  of  the  board. 
No  difficulty  has  been  found  in  raising  the  necessary  funds,  and 
a  great  amount  of  good  has  been  done  to  many  poor  underfed 
children  who  have  been  rendered  by  means  of  these  meals 
physically  fit  for  instruction. 

The  best  way  of  ensuring  school  attendance  is  the  constant  and 
regular  visitation  of  absentees.  The  most  valuable  work  a  school 
board  officer  can  be  put  to  is  the  visitation  at  their  homes  of  the 
parents  of  children  absent  from  school ;  the  least  valuable  the 
preparation  of  statistical  returns.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
work  of  visitation  it  is  necessaiy  that  at  stated  times  in  the  year 
districts  should  be  canvassed  in  order  to  take  care  that  all  children 
are  got  on  the  school  rolls.  I  would  sum  up  by  saying — ^(1) 
Ensure  quick  visitation  of  absentees.  (2)  Reduce  the  prosecu- 
tions to  a  minimum — the  duty  of  bringing  parents  before  the 
magistrates  is  the  most  painful  work  that  an  authority  has  to 
do.  To  get  the  children  to  school  is  the  great  object,  not  to  flood 
the  police  court  with  defendants.  (3)  Establish  day  industrial 
schools,  penny  banks,  and  the  giving  of  food  during  the  winter 
montlis  to  destitute  children. 

Conscience  Clause. — All  public  elementaiy  schools  must, 
with  regard  to  religious  instruction,  observe  the  terms  of  the 
Conscience  Clause  of  the  Act  of  1870. 

No  attendance  at  any  place  of  worship  or  Sunday  School  nor 
any  religious  instruction  is  to  be  imposed  on  any  child  in  attend- 
ance, if  his  parents  or  guardians  object.  Any  i-eligious  teaching 
or  observance  at  a  school  meeting  must  be  either  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  the  meeting,  and  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  from 
these  by  his  parent  or  guardian  without  forfeiting  any  benefits. 
(See  Sec.  7  (1),  Act  of  1870.)  (See  Religious  Iiish-uction.  page 
221.) 
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Consultative  Committee  of  Board  of  Education. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  there  has 
been  established  a  Consultative  Committee  consisting'  as  to  not  less 
than  two-tliirds  of  persons  qualified  to  represent  the  views  of 
Universities  and  other  bodies  interested  in  education  for  the  purpose 
of — 

(a)  Framing,  with  the  appproval  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
regulations  for  a  register  of  teachers,  which  shall  be  formed 
and  kept  in  manner  to  be  provided  by  Order  in  Council, 
pro^^ded  that  the  register  so  formed  shall  contain  the  names  of 
the  registered  teachers  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
an  entiy  in  respect  to  each  teacher,  showing  the  date  of  his 
registration,  and  giving  a  biief  record  of  his  qualifications 
and  experience;    and 

(b)  Advising  the  Board  of  Education  on  any  matter  referred  to 
the  Committee  by  the  Board. 

The  third  clause  as  it  appeared  in  the  Bill  when  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord  President,  on  the  1st  August,  1899,  ran 
to  this  effect:  "It  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  in  Council  from 
time  to  time  by  order  to  appoint  a  Consultative  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  the  Board  of  Education  on  any  matter  referred 
to  the   Committee  by  the  Board." 

By  the  change  in  the  drafting  of  this  clause  to  the  wording  of  the 
Act,  the  Government  were  enabled  to  obtain  powers  relating  to  the 
registration  of  teachers  without  the  difficulty  of  passing  a  separate 
enactment,  as  was  originally  intended  when  a  separate  Bill  for  such 
registration  was  introduced  in  the  previous  session,  and  thus  the 
path  of  legislation  was  made  easier.  Whether,  on  the  whole,  apart 
from  the  question  of  registration,  the  provision  of  the  Act  is  an 
improvement  on  the  former  wording  of  the  Bill  is  open  to  question. 

The  Consultative  Committee. 
First  Members,  1901-1902. 

The  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Herbert  Dyke  Acland ;  Sir  William 
Reynell  Anson,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Professor  Henry  Armstrong; 
Mrs.  Sophie  Bryant;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Hart-Dyke, 
Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  Michael  Foster,  K.C.B.,  M.P. ;  Mr.  James  Gow, 
Litt.D. ;  Mr.  Ernest  Gray,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  Ai'thur  Charles  Humphreys-Owen,  M.P. ;  Sir  Richard 
Clavei'house  Jebb,  M.P.  ;  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Lyttelton; 
the  Very  Rev.  Edward  Craig  Maclure,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Manchester  ; 
Miss  Lydia  Manley ;  tlie  Ven.  Ernest  Gray  Sandford ;  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Mildred  Sidgwick ;  the  Rev.  David  James  Waller,  D.D. ; 
Professor  Bertram  Coghill  Alan  Windle,  M.D. 

The  Consultative  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
William  Hart-Dyke,  have  regularly  met,  and  the  principal 
matters  so  far  dealt  with  have  been  the  registration  of  teachers 
and  the  inspection  of  secondary  schools. 

Conveyance  of  Children  and  Teachers. 

Sec.  23  (1).  The  powers  ot  a  council  luider  this  Act  shall  include 
the  provision  of  vehicles  or  the  payment  of  reasonable  travelling 
expenses  for  teachers  or  children  attending  school  or  college,  wlienever 
the  council  shall  consider  such  provision  or  payment  required  by  the 
circumstances  of  their  area  or  of  any  part  thereof. — Act  of  1902. 
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The  foregoing  provision  applies  to  the  travelling  expenses  of 
teachers  or  scholars  rendered  necessary  by  the  circumstances  of 
areas  sujiplied  by  particular  schools. 

Section  3  of  the  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic 
Children)  Act,  1899,  enables  local  authorities  to  provide  guides 
or  conveyances  for  children  who  are  by  reason  of  any 
physical  or  mental  defect  unable  to  attend  school  without 
such  assistance,  and  the  Board  have  stated  that  the  power  "  is 
not  limited  to  children  attending  special  classes,  but  is  intended 
also  to  meet  the  case  of  children  who  would  othenvise  be 
prevented  by  some  physical  defect  from  attending  ordinary  public 
elementary  schools." 

Cookery. 

The   following'  is  taken  from  the  Revised   Instructions:  — 
Method   of  Teaching   Cookery. 

DemonKlrathin  ('las.^. — The  teacher  should  cook  two  or  more  dishes 
before  the  girls  from  beginning  to  end,  the  girls  being  instructed  in 
jjrinciples  as  well  as  in  the  reasons  for  the  separate  processes.  Method 
of  procedure  and  cleanliness  of  arrangements  should  be  carefully 
attended  to.  Where  possible,  a  blackboard  summary  of  the  lesson 
should  be  given,  and  the  children  should  copy  this  with  the  recipes 
into  their  note  books. 

Practice  Class. — The  children,  working  in  jiairs,  should  practise 
with  their  own  hands  the  dislies  taught  in  demonstration  on  the  same 
or  a  previous  day;  each  pair  should  cook,  finish,  and  dish  up  at  least 
two  of  these  dishes ;  the  teacher  should  sec  that  the  previous  teaching 
is  strictly  copied  and  carried  out. 

ScuUcri/  Class. — The  children  should  tidy  up  the  kitchen,  clean 
tables  and    utensils,    polish   tins,    etc. 

4  children  to  clean  knives. 
,,  scrub  Ijoards. 

r.     .      c         1  c  TO      ■   ^  J  '^  »  wash  up. 

Out  of  a  class  of  18  Ku-ls       <„  ^^  wipe  things  dry. 

,,  put  things  away. 

,,  polish  tins. 

N.B. — (1)  At  the  end  of  each  lesson  the  dishes  eooked  should  be 
placed  by  the  children  on  a  convenient  table  for  exhibition. 

(2)  The  cooking  of  large  cpiantities  often  leads  to  difhculty  in 
disposing  of  the  food.  A  very  successful  lesson  may  be  given  and 
practised  with  only  2  oz.  of  meat  used  for  making  a  stew  or  pie,  and 
1  gill  of  milk  used  for  making  a  rice  pudding.  (Small  pie  dishes  and 
pudding  basins  arc   required.) 

Notes   on   Aheangement  of   a   Cookery   Syllabus. 

I. — After  the  first  lesson  on  scullery  work  one  of  the  suggested 
dishes  in  this  syllabus  should  be  taught  both  at  demonstration  and 
practice   classes. 

II. Tlie  teacher  will,    of   eoTirse,   add  dishes  of   her  own  choosing 

for  each  lesson  according  to  the  time  allotted  for  the  class.  These 
e.\tra  dishes  should,  when  possible,  be  illustrative  of  a   back  lesson. 

III. — The  dish  illustrating  the  fresh  principle  or  fresh  piimary 
mctliod  of  cookery  should  always  be  demonstrated  and  practised  tirst, 
and  short  rules  to  be   learnt   shoukl   be   given  on   it. 
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IV. — The  dietary  value  of  the  food  and  co.st  of  the  materials 
should  be  taug-ht  at  each  lesson,  if  only  one  course  of  cookery  lessons 
is  being  given.  When  the  arrangement  is  that  the  girls  attend 
cookery  classes  for  two  or  more  successive  years,  the  dietary  value  of 
food  should  not  be  taught  till   the  second  year. 

V. — If  more  than  15  demonstrations  are  to  be  given,  it  is  advisable 
to  repeat  those  in  which  the  teacher  has  reason  to  think  that  her 
class  lias  failed  to  understand   the    principles   correctly. 

VI. — If  fewer  than  15  demonstrations  are  to  be  given,  those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  can  be  coupled  witli  another  lesson. 


Cookery  Principle  or  Primary 
Alethod. 


9 
10 
11* 
12 

13* 
14» 
15* 


ScuUerr  work  

I 

i  Bi-ead-making  and  baking. 

Stewing 

Boiling  or  steaming 

j  Roasting  or  baking  

1  Cold  meat  cookery  

Frying  

;  Vegetables 

I  Soups     

Pastrv    

Fish  - 

Invalid  cookery    

'  Broiling  and  grilling    

Milk  pudding    

Boiled  pudding 


Cleaning  of  utensils.  Lighting,  cleaning, 
and  management  of  a  stove. 

Yeast-bread.     Baking-powder  bread. 

Irish  stew.  Beef  stew.  Haricot  mutton. 

Neck  of  mutton.  Sheep's  head.  Boiled 
fish. 

Sheep's  heart.  Rabbit.  Topside  of 
beef. 

Shepherd's  pie.  Toad  -  in  -  the  -  hole. 
Mince. 

Liver  and  bacon.  Pancakes.  Fish- 
cakes (clarified  fat). 

Potatoes.     Greens.    Root  vegetables. 

Meat  or  vegetable  soups.     Lentil  soup. 

Short  pastry.     Flaky  pastry. 

Boiled,  baked,  or  fried  fish. 

Beef  tea  (two  ways).  Steamed  fish, 
Custard  pudding. 

Chop.     Steak.     Fish. 

Rice.     Semolhia.     Macaroni. 

Roly-poly  pudding.  Plum  pudding. 
Boiled  or  steamed  batter. 


Utensils  Necessary  for  a  Cookery  Class  of  Eighteen  Girls. 


9  pudding  basins  (6   1-gill  and  9 

and  3  ^-pint).  9 

9  pasteboards.  6 

9  rolling  pins.  3 

2  paste  brushes.  2 
18  knives.  1 
12  forks.  1 
12  iron  spoons.  18 
12  wooden  spoons.  4 

3  tea  spoons.  4 

2  bread  tins.  1 

3  leaking  sheets.  1 
1  Yorkshire  pudding  tin.  1 

12  patty  pans.  1 

3  jugs.  1 


(The  utensils  named  below  are  not  ahsol 

1  kettle.  1 

1  colander.  2 

1  flour  dredger. 


saucepans  (various  sizes), 
bowls  or  basins  for  mixing, 
pie  dishes  (1-gill). 
(4-piut). 
frying  pans. 

large  tin  bath  \   for  scullery 
zinc  pail  J  work, 

plates, 
dishes. 

scrubljing  brushes. 
knife-l)oard. 
pair  scales  and  weights, 
gill  measure, 
i-pint  measure, 
pint  measure. 

utely  necessary,  hut  convenient.) 

wire  sieve. 

round  cutters  (different  sizes). 
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Suggested  Graduated   Scheme  of  Insteuction   in   Cookery 
iN  Public  Elementary  Schools. 

First  Year. — Cookery  principles  and  primary  metkods  illustrated 
by  simple  dislies.  The  choice  and  cost  of  materials.  Cleaning,  light- 
ing-, and  management  of  stove.     Scullery  work. 

Second  Year. — Instruction  should  be  given  on  the  various  food 
stuffs,  i.e.,  cereals,  pulse  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  and  fish;  beverages. 
The  dietary  value  of  food.  Digestion  of  albumen,  starch,  fat.  More 
advanced  dishes  should  be  demonstrated  and  practised  at  each  lesson, 
illustrating  over  again  the  primary  methods  taught  in  the  first-year 
course. 

Third  Year. — Complete  dinners  should  be  cooked  by  groups  of 
children  attending  the  class.  The  price  of  the  dinner  and  the  number 
of  persons  for  whom,  it  is  intended  should  be  written  on  the  black- 
board.    Instruction  should  be  given  on — 

(a)  Expenditure  of  wages  on  food. 

(6)  The   making  of  preserves. 

(c)  Use  and  abuse  of  tinned   foods. 

{d)  Vegetarian   diets. 

(e)  Preparation  of  food  suitable  for  infants. 

The  scholars  should  have  practice  in  drawing  up  menus  of  dinners 
suitable  for  an  artisan  family,  stating  the  price  and  season  of  the 
year. — Revised   Instructions,  Appendix  5. 

Each  girl  must  attend  at  least  40  hours  in  year  (not  more  than  8 
hours  in  one  week  or  4  in  one  day) ;  not  less  than  20  hours  cooking  with 
her  own  hands;    not  less  than  14  hours  at  demonstration. 

For  practice  class  18  girls  (over  11  years  of  age),  and  for  demon- 
strations 54  girls  are  allowed.  In  seaport  towns  boys  over  12,  with 
approval  of  Board  of  Education,  may  be  instructed  in  cookery. — 
Article  101  {g).  Day  School  Code. 

For  rules  as  to  grants  for  cookery,  see  also  Grants,  page  111. 


Teachers'  cookery  diplomas  and  diplomas  in  laundry  work  are 
of  two  kinds — {a)  The  full  diploma  ;  (h)  the  limited  diploma  for 
certificated  teachers  only. 

Diplomas  are  granted  on  examinations  after  a  period  of 
training  in  recognised  training  schools. 

The  regulations  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Board 
of  Education. 

The  Board  of  Education  state — 

"  Cookery  has  been  taught  during  the  past  year  in  3,769  schools, 
in  3,747  departments  o<f  -which  the  inspectors  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  arrangements  made  for  its  practical  teaching,  and 
220,405  girls  and  3  l)oys  have  earned  the  grant  at  the  rate  of  4s. 
In  1900  the  subject  was  satisfactorily  taught  in  3,676  schools, 
and  215,405  girls  earned  the  grant." — Report  1901-2,  page  21. 
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Corporal  Punishment. 

livgidfr   of    I'unisftnient. 

37.  A  separate  book  must  be  kept  in  which  every  case  of  coijjoral 
punishment  inflicted  in  the  school  should  be  entered. — (Revised 
Instructions.) 

Formerly  the  general  rule  was  that  corporal  puiiishmeut  should 
not  be  adniinisttred  to  girls  and  infants,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
boys  it  should  only  be  administered  by  the  principal  teacher, 
Avhose  duty  it  should  be  to  record  each  case  in  the  punishment 
book. 

This  rule  has  been  relaxed  by  several  of  the  leading  school 
boards,  who  have  adopted  the  practice  of  the  London.  School 
I3oard,  described  in  the  following  extract  ("  The  AVork  of  the 
London  School  Board."     Pages  180  and  181)  : 

"  Corporal  punishment  is  rarely  administered  in  the  presence 
■of  those  not  immediately  connected  with  the  school.  The  instru- 
ment of  punishment  is  a  cane  about  two  feet  long,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  board.  Every  case  of  coi-jDoral  punishment  that 
is  inflicted  by  the  head  teacher  or  his  staff  must  be  recorded  in 
a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  with  date,  name  of  child,  nature 
of  the  offence,  the  amount  and  kind  of  chastisement,  together 
with  the  mime  of  the  teacher  who  inflicts  it.  The  head  teacher 
is  primarily  resjionsible  for  all  punishments,  but  he  may  by 
written  declaration  delegate  his  authority  to  any  of  his  assistants 
T\4iom  he  may  consider  fit  to  exercise  it.  Revocation  of  this 
authority  must  also  be  in  writing.  Pupil  teachers  are  not 
allowed  under  any  circumstances  to  administer  this  kind  of 
jjunishment.  The  head  teacher,  moreover,  is  directed  to  exercise 
a.  strict  supervision  over  it,  and  to  initial  any  recorded  case.  The 
turbulent  spirits  of  the  boys  bring  down  upon  them  most  of 
this  form  of  retribution.  The  girls,  as  a  rule,  receive  but  little 
chastisement,  and  among  the  infants  it  is  extremely  rare.  But 
even  among  the  boys  corporal  punishment  is  not  frequently 
administered."' 

Correlation  of  Education. — In  order  to  prevent  over- 
lapping and  to  ensure  economy  in  the  provision  of  education 
supplied  at  the  public  cost,  there  have  been  entered  into  in 
several  large  towns  schemes  of  correlation  of  instruction.  These 
arrangements  have  been  made  principally  by  the  school  boards 
and  technical  instruction  conmiittees.  The  following  diagram, 
illustrating  the  correlation  of  education  in  Manchester,  shows 
how,  by  arrangement  entered  into  by  tlie  School  Board,  the 
Technical  School,  the  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  Owens  College, 
the  various  educational  institutions  of  the  city  have  been  so 
arranged  as  to  seiTC  the  interests  of  all. 
4 
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Correspondent  for  Schools. — 1*lie  Code  for  Day  Schools 

provides  tor  the  ajipoiutnient  of  a  correspondent. 

9.  (a)  The  managers  are  required  to  appoint  a  correspondent 
with  the  Board,  who  must  not  be  any  paid  teaclier  in  the  school. 

Notice  should  at  onLC  be  given  to  the  Board  of  any 
change  of  correspondent  occurring  during  the  school  year.  Tlie 
notice  should  be  signed  by  the  outgoing  correspondent,  or  by 
the  eluiirman  of  tlie  njanagers. 

Councils  of  Counties,  County  Boroughs,  Non-County 
Boroughs,  and  Urban  Districts. — There  are  62  councils  of 

(-•ounties  (administrative  areas)  ;  67  county  boroughs,  the  councils 
of  which  have  entire  control  of  education  so  far  as  the  Act  of 
1 902  is  concerned  ;  and  110  non-county  boroughs.  The  councils  of 
Those  with  a  population  of  over  10.000  are,  with  the  61  urban 
districts  of  20,000  population,  authorities  for  elementaiy  educa- 
tion, and  for  the  pui-poses  of  higher  education  may  spend  money, 
including  not  more  than  a  penny  rate. 

Smaller  boroughs  and  smaller  urban  district  councils  (853)  have 
also  similar  powers  with  I'egard  to  the  penny  rate  for  higher 
education. 

Courses  of  Instruction. — See  pages  IM  and  181. 

Crippled  Children. — Provision  by  means  of  special  schools 
or  classes  may  Ijc  made  for  physically  defective  children  within 
the  meaning  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  1899  (Defective  and 
Epileptic  Cliildreu) — that  is,  not  being  imbocile  and  not  merely 
lull  or  backward,  are  defective  by  reason  of  mental  or  physical 
defect,  are  incapable  of  i-eceiving  proper  benefit  from  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  ordinar}'  public  elementary  schools,  but  are  not 
incapable  of  receiving  benefit  from  mstruction  in  special  schools 
or  classes.  (See  Act  of  1899,  page  -±49,  Minute  of  Board  of 
Education  (Defective,  etc.,  Childi'en),  Feb.  26th,  1900,  page  -520, 
and  Defective  Children,  page  68.) 

Cruelty  to  Children. — The  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  Act,  1891,  in  Clauses  1  and  2,  will  enable  a  local 
authority  (not  in  possession  of  the  special  powers  enjoj^ed  by 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  etc.),  to  deal  with  street  hawking, 
etc.,  at  any  time  by  childi'en  under  11  years  of  acre.  (See  page 
192.^ 

Customs  and  Excise  Act.  —  See  Local  Taxation  (Customs 
and  Excise)  Act,  1890.     Page  162. 

Dairy  Work. — Classes  limited  to  11  scholars  (Article  101  (i) 
of  Day  School  Code).  Each  girl  must  attend  not  less  than  20 
lessons  (of  at  I'east  two  hours  each)  in  year. 

Daily  work  taught  during  past  year  in  two  schools  only. — 
Report"  1901-2,  page  21.     (See  Grants,  page  111.) 
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Day  Schools. — See  Public  Elementary  Schools,  page   193. 

Defective  Children. — The  Elementary  Education  (Defective 
and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899,  empowers  local  authorities  to 
make  provision  for  the  education  and  training  of  defective  and 
epileptic  children. 

The  Act  is  permissive  in  character  so  far  as  adoption  by  the 
local  authority  is  concerned,  but  where  a  special  class  or  school 
is  within  reach  of  the  child's  residence  the  obligation  is  imposed 
on  the  parent  to  educate  a  defective  or  epileptic  child  between 
7  and  16  years  of  age. 

The  local  authority,  having  submitted  their  scheme  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  may  provide  education  for  defective  children 
by  special  classes  in  day  schools,  or  by  boarding  out,  or  by 
establishing  certified  schools. 

For  epileptic  children  they  may  provide  certified  schools. 
Extensive  powers  are  contained  in  the  Act  for  contributing 
to  schools,  on  such  teniis,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  may  be 
approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Education,  towards  the  establish- 
ment, enlargement,  or  alteration,  and  towards  the  maintenance 
of  certified  schools.  No  establishment  for  boarding  defective 
or  epileptic  children  may  accommodate  more  than  15  children 
in  one  house,  or  comprise  more  than  four  such  houses. 

See  Act  of  1899,  page  449,  Minute   of  Board  of  Education, 
page  520,  Crippled  Children,  page  67,  Epileptic  Children,  page 
82,  Mentally  Deficient  Children,  page  172,  and  Gi-ants,  page  111. 
The  Board  of  Education  state — 

"  Further  progress  has  been  made  with  the  administration  of 
the  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children) 
Act,  1899.  The  Act  has  now  been  adopted  and  satisfactoiy 
arrangements  for  the  instruction  of  defective  children  liave  been 
submitted  by  the  School  Board  for  London,  for  26  county 
boroughs,  for  6  non-county  boroughs,  and  for  4  parishes,  as 
well  as  by  the  councils  for  3  municipal  boroughs  not  under 
school  boards,  for  1  urban  district,  and  for  6  rural  districts. 
The  benefits  of  the  Act  have  therefore  become  available  for  the 
defective  children  of  about  one-third  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales.  Certificates  under  the  Act  have  been  issued  during 
the  year  to  109  day  schools  and  classes  for  defective  children. 
Of  these,  63  are  maintained  by  the  School  Board  for  London, 
45  by  21  other  school  boards,  and  1  by  private  enterprise.  The 
total  numbers  for  the  previous  year  were  87,  and  the  increase 
has  therefore  lieen  22.  These  schools  now  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  4,688  defective  children,  as  against  3,751  in  1901.  One 
certificate  under  tlie  Act  is  held  by  a  boarding  scliool,  which 
provides  accommodation  for  15  defective  girls.  Tlic  numlier  of 
day  schools  for  defective  children  inspected  for  grants  during  tlie 
year   ended   31st   August,    1901,   w^as   79,   and    the    number  of 
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children  undei-  instruction  in  them  3,277,  of  whom  801  Avere 
chxssed  as  '"older  children"  and  2,173  as  "■  younger  children." 
The  teaching  staft"  consisted  of  79  certificated  and"  108  assistant 
teachers,  all  of  whom  ai'e  women.  The  estimate  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee,  that  special  provision  was  required  for  about 
1  in  100  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  elementaiy  school  class, 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of  the  London  School 
Bo:ird  into  the  statistics  of  defectiveness  in  parts  of  their  area. 
Three  boarding-out  committees  have  been  formed  in  connection 
with  certified  day  schools. 

'■  We  regret  that  no  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  epileptic 
children  under  the  Act. 

*■  With  regard  to  the  provision  for  defective  children  we  desire 
to  note  that  at  present  it  is  almost  entirely  made  in  day  schools. 
These  are  economical,  although  they  sometimes  entail  consider- 
able expense  in  conveyance,  and  they  enable  the  children  to  live 
at  home,  which  is  in  certain,  but  not  in  all,  cases  desirable.  But 
they  do  not  bring  them  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  under  the 
control  of  the  teachers,  and  the  want  of  proper  nutrition 
and  clothing  often  militates  against  progi'ess.  There  is  a  growing 
feeling,  to  which  we  hope  that  effect  will  be  given,  in  favour  of 
the  establishment  of  cottage  homes.  Many  of  the  day  schools 
are  still  conducted  in  temporary  buildings,  as  the  authorities  by 
whom  they  are  maintained  consider  their  present  arrangements 
tentative,  and  await  further  experience  before  making  more 
extensive  and  permanent  provision.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
abandon  the  small  schools  of  one  or  two  rooms,  originally 
adopted  in  favour  of  larger  centres,  comprising  four,  six,  or  eight 
rooms.  The  larger  school  admits  of  freer  classification,  and 
tints  removes  one  of  the  great  O'bstacles  in  the  way  of  giving 
suitable  instruction  ;  and  as  the  authorities  are  authorised  by 
the  Act  to  pay  the  cost  of  conveyance,  the  difficulty  of  transit 
is  not  an  insujDerable  one. 

'■  The  reports  of  the  inspectors  speak  veiy  liighly  of  the  care 
and  pains  bestowed  by  the  teachers  upon  defective  children. 
The  methods  of  instruction,  however,  are  often  too  much  con- 
fined to  the  lines  of  an  ordinary  public  elementary  school.  It  is 
forgotten  that  the  children  are  removed  from  such  schools 
precisely  on  account  of  their  inability  to  profit  by  the  ordinary 
methods.  The  most  successful  teachers  are  those  who  are  most 
ready  to  recognise  this  fact  and  to  seek  out  new  avenues  to 
dormant  intelligences.  About  tliree-quarters  of  the  children 
sjjeak  imperfectl}'.  In  a  good  school,  speech  and  articulation 
play  a  considerable  part  in  the  cun-iculum.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  the  teaching  of  reading  until  the  elements  of  speech  are 
mastered ;  and  wlien  this  is  generally  recognised,  less  will 
prolialily  be  heard  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  reading  lessons  in 
the  special  schools.     In  some  of  the  best  schools  manual  instruc- 
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tioii  takes  the  form  of  instruction  in  tlie  duties  of  the  household, 
instead  of  the  conventional  kindergarten  employments.  Any 
exercise  with  an  industrial  trend  is  likely  to  gain  the  respect  of 
the  children,  and  to  make  them  feel  less  of  ''  anti-socials  "  for  the 
contribution  of  something  useful  as  the  result  of  their  efforts." — 
Report  1901-2,  page  38." 

Denominational    Sch00lc>. — Denominational    or    voluntai'y 
schools,  in  future  to  be  kno'W'n  as  ''  non-provided  "  schools  under 
the  Act  of  1902. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  the  accom- 
modation and  average  attendance  of  these  schools  on  31st  August, 
1901,  were  as  follow  : 

Average 
Accom'datiou.  attendance. 
National  or  Church  of  Ensrland..  2,804,230     1,882,184 

Weslej^an    .". 183,571         126,879 

Roman  Catholic  400,730        257,383 

British  and  other  schools  324.759         215,926 

Totals  for  voluntary    schools..  3,713.290     2,482,372 

Deputations  and  Conferences. — There  was  established  in 

1893  an  Association  of  School  Boards  for  England  and  Wales, 
which  ultimately  embraced  school  boards  having  a  population  of 
over  18,000,000  out  of  a  population  of  23,000,000  in  school 
board  districts. 

Difficulties  very  soon  arose  regarding  travelling  and  hotel 
expenses  of  representatives  attending  meetings  of  the  association. 
These  expenses  were  in  many  cases  surcharged  by  the  district 
auditor,  and,  on  appeal,  the  surcharges  were  upheld  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  association  took  action  in  the  matter, 
and  were  enabled  to  secure  the  passing  through  Parliament  of 
the  School  Board  Conference  Act,  1897.     (See  page  438.) 

The  Board  of  Education,  by  minute  dated  16th  Jaimary,  1898, 
made  the  following  regulations  for  payment  of  expenses  under 
the  Act:  — 

(1)  A  School  Board  may  pay  the  actual  travelling  expenses 
incun-ed  by  any  member  of  the  board,  or  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Board, 
in  attending  a    School    Board   Conference. 

(2)  In  addition  to  snch  actual  travelling  expenses,  a  School  Board 
may  allow  to  each  member  or  clerk  so  attending  a  sum  not  exceeding — 

10s.  6d.  per  diem,  when  not  absent  from  home  at  night. 

£1  Is.  per  diem,  when  absent  from  home  at  night,  if  necessary. 

(3)  The  annual  subscription  paid  by  the  School  Board  of  any 
district  towards  the  expenses  of  the  conference  shall  not  exceed — 

.£1  Is.  for  School  Boards  in  districts  having  a  population  not 
exceeding  50,000   according  to  the  latest  census   published. 

£2  2s.  for  School  Boards  in  disti'icts  having  a  population  exceed- 
ing 50,000  and  not  exceeding  100,000  according  to  such  census. 

£'3  3s.  for  School  Boards  in  districts  having  a  population  exceed- 
ing  100,000    according  to  such   census. 
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Lookiiij,'  to  tlie  fact  that  the  :iLcouuts  of  the  local  education 
authorities  Il0^v  couie  under  the  control  of  the  Local  Govermuent 
Board,  the  pi'ovisions  of  this  Act  of  Parliament  will  l)e  exceed- 
intrly  useful  for  the  holding  of  conferences. 

Detention  of  Children. — Under  sec.  i  of  the  Youthful 
Offenders  Act,  19U1,  a  court  of  sunuuary  jiu-isdiction  may,  on 
leruanding  or  committing  for  trial  any  child  or  young  person, 
remit  him  to  the  custody  of  a  fit  person  named  in  the  commit- 
ment instead  of  sending  him  to  prison,  and  the  council  of  any 
county  or  borough  may  defray  the  cost  of  maintenance.  (See 
Youthful  Offenders  Act.     Page  502.) 

In  order  to  prevent  the  association  with  criminals  of  young 
delinquents  charged  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts  it  has 
now  long  been  the  custom  to  send  such  children  to  the  work- 
house during  remand.  The  legislation  quoted  gives  further 
assistance  in  this  direction,  as  it  enables  the  local  authorities 
for  education  to  provide  means  of  safe  custody,  apart  from  the 
prison.  The  Treasury  allowance  under  sectioiL  i  (Q)  of  the  Act 
has,  in  industrial  school  cases,  been  fixed  at  9d.  per  day.  (See 
page  133.) 

Domestic   Subjects,  Instruction   in.— Under    the    Day 

School  Code  instruction  may  be  given  to  girls  in  cookery, 
laundiy-  work,  and  housewifery,  a  term  wliich  apjjlies  to  the 
maintenance  and  care  of  the  house  and  its  inmates  in  health  and 
in  sickness.  The  London  School  Board  have  jiaid  great  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  and  have  drawn  up  graduated  schemes  of 
instruction,  at  centres  whei'e  suitable  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided. The  following  account  of  one  of  these  domestic 
economy  schools  is  taken  from  "  The  "Work  of  the  London  School 
Board"  (P.  S.  King  and  Son,  London)  :  — 

■■  Tlie  housewifely  centre  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and  consists 
of  (1)  a  lectin-e  room,  20  ft.  by  16  ft.  3  in.  ;  (2)  a  bedroom, 
16  ft.  6  in.  by  lift.,;  (3)  a  sitting-room,  U  ft.  by  13ft.  9  in.  ; 
(4)  a  kitchen  and  scullery,  22  ft.  by  15  ft.  6  in.  These  rooms 
are  furnished  and  fitted  as  a  model  working-man's  house,  except 
that  more  cu2>board  room  is  provided,  to  allow  for  the  larger 
number  of  working  utensils — e.(/.,  brushes,  etc.,  required  for  a 
class  of  girls  working.  By  careful  arrangement  of  colours  the 
children  are  taught  that  usefulness  and  art  may  be  combined, 
and  comfortable  substitutes  for  cheap  stuffed  furniture  are 
placed  before  the  children's  eyes.  All  the  utensils  provided  in 
these  centres  are  those  used  by  the  artisan  class.  A  cottage  stove 
is  fixed  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  children  cook  daily  the  dinners 
for  themselves  and  the  teachers.  On  the  second  floor,  and  over 
the  rooms  indicated,  there  is  a  cookery  centre  and  a  laundiy 
centre,   fitted  witli  all   the  appliances  for   teaching  cookery  and 
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laundry  work  effectively.  During  the  first  part  of  a  girl's 
training  she  works  in  these  centres  with  all  the  aid  of  tlie  various 
appliances,  but  during  the  thii-d  stage  in  the  housewifery  kitchen 
the  work  is  done  under  the  ordinaiy  conditions  of  the  working- 
man's  house,  and  with  as  few  appliances  as  possible.  All  the 
rooms  are  lofty  and  well  ventilated,  especially  the  laundiy,  and 
the  building  is  erected  apart  from  the  ordinary  school  in  a 
corner  of  the  playground. 

"  The  cookery  centre  is  a  room,  30  ft.  by  22  ft.,  with  a  fixed 
square  counter.  The  teacher,  being  in  the  middle,  is  able  to  see  the 
children  at  work,  and  the  covmter  provides  a  large  amount  of  space 
for  efficient  jn'actical  work.  Gas  stoves  and  close  and  open  I'anges 
are  j^rovided,  so  that  the  children  may  become  familiar  with  the 
use  of  the  various  kinds  of  stoves  in  the  dwelling-houses  of  both 
the  better  and  middle  as  Avell  as  the  artisan  class.  The  children 
are  taught  the  use  of  various  utensils,  and  afterwards  how  to 
manage  without  them — e.g.,  cups,  spoons,  and  other  ordinary 
kitchen  utensils  are  used,  and  at  the  same  time  practice  is  also 
given  in  the  use  of  ordinary  weights,  measures,  and  scales.  At 
one  end  of  the  room  a  raised  gallery  is  fixed  with  desks,  where 
the  children  sit  to  receive  their  lectures,  take  notes,  and  see  the 
teacher  demonstrate  the  dishes  the  children  are  afterwards  to 
practise. 

The  laundiy  centre  is  a  room,  .30  ft.  by  22  ft.  This  also 
has  a  raised  gallery  at  one  end,  where  the  girls  sit  during  the 
lecture  and  demonstration.  A  copper  for  boiling  water  or 
boiling  the  clothes  is  placed  near  a  sink,  and  a  large  stove, 
vsufticient  for  heating  36  irons,  is  i^laced  in  a  recess  in  one  corner 
of  the  room.  A  large  zinc  screen  is  made  to  cover  the  front  of 
this  stove,  so  as  tO'  prevent  some  of  the  heat  radiating  into  the 
room.  The  iron  tables  and  washing  stools  and  tubs  are  all 
movable,  and  are  such  as  are  used  in  the  artisan  homes  of 
London.  No  special  machinery  is  allowed  ;  all  the  washing  being 
done  by  hand,  excepting  the  very  coarse  articles,  which  are 
washed  on  a  grooved  board.  This  prevents  the  destruction  of 
the  clothes,  so  disastrous  in  the  steam  laundries.  Only  ordinary 
household  appliances  for  drying  are  used,  so  that  the  children 
are  familiar  with  the  work  as  it  is  done  in  the  home. 

"  There  is  a  graduated  course  of  instruction  extending  over 
three  vcars." 


The  older  girls  (over  ]]  vonrs  of  age)  attend  one  day  per  week 
at  tlio  rciitre,  and  the  following-  arc  the  arrangements  for  tlieir 
attendances :  — 

At  the  commencement  of  the  nintli  montli  of  the  educational  year, 
head  teachers  of  girls  and  mixed  schools  are  required  to  fill  up  a 
form  giving  a  list  of  the  approximate  number  of  girls  of  11  years  of 
age,  and  who  will  arj-ive  at  the  age  of  11  years  before  the  end  of  the 
iMisuing    summer    holidays    and    before    the    commencement    of    the 
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following^  February.  Tlicy  should  state  on  the  form  upon  what 
respective  half-days  they  would  prefer  their  girls  to  attend  the  centres 
for  instruction  in  domestic  subjects,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
centres  they  would  like  the  girls  to  attend,  and  head  teachers  o'f  higher 
grade  schools  must  also  state  whether  or  not  they  desire  to  withhold 
their  girls  in  Standards    VII.   and   ex-VII. 

These  forms  are  tabulated  and  dealt  with  at  the  Head  Office,  and 
the  final  arrangements  arc  comnmnicated  to  the  head  teachers  and 
teachers  of  domestic  subjects  concerned  in  due  courso.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  meet  the  wishes  of  iliead  teachers  in  the  allotment  of  the 
available  a€commodation,  but  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  satisfy  their 
requirements  in  every  case.  Head  teachers  are  responsible  for 
properly  grouping  their  girls  for  the  jDrogressive  stages  of  instruction. 

The  conaplete  syllabus  of  instruction  in  domestic  subjects  covers 
a  period   of  three  years,  and  is  graded  as  follows:  — 

First  Year  ...       Six  months'  cookery.      Six  months'  laundry  work. 

Second  Year       ...       Six  months'  cookery.      Six  months'  laundrywork. 

Third  Year  ...  Twelve  months'  housewifery  or  six  montlis' 
■advanced  course  in  a  cookeiy  centre  and  six 
months'  advanced  course   in  a  laundry   centre. 


The  late  Medical  Officer  of  the  London  School  Board,  speaking 
of  this  kind  of  instruction,  said  : 

"  I  am  convinced  that  domestic  science,  if  efficiently  taught, 
■will  have  a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  population.  The  full  fruit  of  such  teaching  Avill,  however, 
ripen  but  slowly.  Its  effects  will  be  felt  gradually,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  it  will  find  its  way  in  practice 
into  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  to  the  efficiency  Avith  which 
it  will  be  carried  out  there.  It  will  tend  to  guide  the  men  and 
women  of  the  future  to  husband  their  means,  and  to  use  them 
in  a  manner  which  will  be  beneficial  to  themselves  and  to  others. 
They  will  have  clearer  ideas  as  to  how  to  guard  against  many 
discomforts,  misfortunes,  and  diseases  tO'  which  their  pregenitors, 
in  their  ignorance,  are  now  a  prey.  As  a  result,  they  will  have 
greater  home  comfort,  and  will  live  happier  lives..  They  will 
reach  to  a  higher  standard  of  health,  and  attain  to  a  longer 
duration  of  life.  They  will  be  stronger  both  in  body  and  mind, 
and  have  greater  capacity  for  work.  In  the  aggregate,  the  nation 
will  be  enormously  strengthened  to  work  out  its  destiny  in  the 
ages  to  come." 

Drawing  Instruction. — Infant  Schools,  page  1.34 ;  Older 
Cliildi-cii,   1S4;    I'^voiiing  Schools,   8.");    Science  and  Art,    251. 

Dressmaking :  Instruction  in. — As  a  practical  develop- 
ment in  the  courses  of  needlework  provided  by  the  Code,  dress- 
making and  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  are  now  being  taken 
in  higlier  grade  schools,  and  fomi  a  popular  subject  for  evening 
Schools.  The  object  is  not  to  teach  the  trade  of  dressmaking, 
but  to  place  in  the  hands  of  girls  and  young  women  the  power 
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to  cut  out  and  tit  simple  dresses  for  themselves.  The  City  and 
(Guilds  of  London  Institute  now  hold  yearly  examinations  in 
dressmaking  at  local  centres,  and  classes  preparatory  for  these 
examinations  affoi'd  capital  traininc:  for  teachers  desirous  of 
qualifying  as  instructors  in  dressniakin',;-  in  day  and  evening 
schools. 

The  system  known  as  "■  Dressmaking  by  Tailor  Measure- 
ment '"  has  proved  very  successful.  Teachers  should  be  com- 
petent to  teach  a  class  of  at  least  20  pupils,  and  to  demonstrate 
from  the  blackboard  the  taking  of  measurements  for  bodices 
and  the  draping  of  dresses.  The  patterns  are  cut  out  by  the 
pupils  first  in  brown  paper,  then  in  their  own  dress  materials. 
They  measure  one  another  on  the  lines  taught  by  the  teacher. 
Expensive  chai'ts,  which  invariably  accompany  all  schemes  of 
wliat  is  known  as  "  Scientific  Dressmaking."  are  out  of  the 
question  in  tlie  case  of  tlie  girls  who  attend  public  elementary 
schools  or  evening  schools.  Tlie  accessories  in  a  dressmaking 
class  of  the  kind  I  have  described  are  :  (1)  A  sinq^le  diagranx 
(costing  5d.)  ;  (2)  a  tailor  s  measure  (3s.) ;  (3)  a  wheel  for  piercing 
patterns  (id.). 

Drill, — See  Physical  Exercises.      Page  187. 

Education  Acts. — >siiort  title. 

Sec.  27. — (4.)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Education  Act,  1902, 
and  the  Elcnieutary  Ediicatiou  Acts.  1870  to  1900.  and  this  Act  may 
he  cited   as  the  Education   Acts.  1870  to  1902.— Act  of   1902. 

Education  Committees. 

Gexekal. 

17. — (1)  xVuy  council  having  powers  under  lliis  Act  shall  establish 
an  education  lonuiiittee  or  education  coniniittces,  constituted  in 
accordance  with  a  scheme  made  by  the  council  and  apjirovcd  by  the 
Board  of  Education  :  Provided  that  if  a  council  liavino;  powers  under 
Part  II.  only  of  this  Act  determine  that  an  education  committee  is 
unnecessary  in  their  case,  it  sliall  jmt  l)e  oblio-atory  on  them  to 
establish    sucli  a    comnnttee. 

(3)  All  matters  vrhitiiiLjf  to  the  exercise  by  the  council  of  their 
powers  under  this  Act,  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or 
borrowing  inoney,  shall  stand  referred  to  the  education  committee, 
and  tlie  council,  before  exercising  any  such  powers,  shall,  unless  in 
tlieir  opinion  tlie  matter  is  (irgciit,  receive  and  consider  the  report 
of  the  education  committee  with  res)>ect  to  the  matter  in  question. 
The  coniioi]  may  also  delegate  to  the  education  committee,  with  or 
williout  any  restrictions  or  conditions  as  tliey  think  tit,  any  of  their 
powers  under  tliis  Act,  cxcejit  the  ])owcr  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing 
money. 

(3)  Every  sucli  scheme   shall  jnovide — 

(a)  For  tlie  appointment  by  tiic  council  of  at  least  a  majority 
of  the  committee,  and  the  ]iersons  so  appointed  sliall  be 
persons  who  arc  members  of  the  coiiueil,  unless  in  the  case 
of  a  county   tlie   council  shall    otherwise   determine: 
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(//)  For  the  appointment  by  the  eouncil,  on  the  uoniination,  or 
recommendation,  where  it  a])pears  desirable,  of  other  bodies, 
inclndinf>-  assotiations  of  volnntary  schools,  of  persons  of 
e.Kijericncc  in  education,  and  of  persons  acqnainted  with  the 
needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  the  area  for  which 
the  council   acts; 

(c)  For  the  inclusion  of  women  as  well  as  men  amoncr  the  members 
of    the   connnittee : 

(c/)  For  the  apjDointment,  if  desirable,  of  members  of  school 
boards  existino-  at  the  time  of  the  passiiio-  ot  tliis  Act  as 
members    of    the   first  committee. 

(i)  Any  peison  shall  be  disqualified  foi-  boino-  a.  member  of  an 
education  committee,  who,  by  reason  of  holdino;  an  office  or  place  of 
profit,  or  having'  auy  share  or  interest  in  a  contract,  or  employment, 
is  disqualiiicd  for  beino-  a  member  of  the  cotmcil  appoiutino-  the 
education  committee.  But  no  such  disquahhcatitni  shall  apply  to  a 
person  by  reason  only  of  his  lioldingf  office  in  a  school  or  college,  aided, 
provided,   or  maintained  by  the   council. 

(5)  Any  sncli  scheme  may,  for  all  or  any  purposes  of  this  Act, 
provide  for  the  constitution  of  a  separate  education  committee  for 
any  area  within  a  county,  or  for  a  joint  education  committee  for  any 
area  formed  bj''  a  combination  of  counties,  boroughs,  or  urban 
districts,  or  of  parts  thereof.  In  the  case  of  any  such  joint-committee, 
it  shall  suffice  that  a  majority  of  the  members  ai'e  appointed  by  the 
councils  of  any  of  the  counties,  boroughs,  or  districts  out  of  which 
or  parts  of   which  the   area  is  formed. 

(6)  Before  approving  a  scheme,  the  Board  of  Education  shall  taki' 
such  measurers  as  may  appear  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
])i4blicity  to  tlie  provisions  of  the  ])ro])osed  scheme,  and  before 
apjiroving  ariy  scheme  which  jjrovides  for  the  appointment  of  more 
than  one  education  committee  shall  satisfy  themselves  that  due  regard 
is  paid  to  the  importance  of  the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of 
education. 

(7)  If  a  scheme  under  this  section  has  not  been  made  by  a 
council  and  ap]>roved  by  the  Board  of  Education  within  twelve 
months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  that  Board  may,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  make  a  provisional  order  for  the  purposes  for 
which   a    scheme  might  have  been   made. 

(8)  Any  scheme  for  establishing  an  education  committee  of  the 
council  of  any  county  or  county  borough  in  Wales  or  of  the  county 
of  Monmouth  or  county  borough  of  New])ort  shall  j^rovide  that  the 
county  governing  body  constituted  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  1889,  for  any  such  county  or  county  borough  shall 
cease  to  exist,  and  shall  make  such  provision  as  appears  necessary 
or  expedient  for  the  transfer  of  the  powers,  duties,  property,  and 
liabilities  of  any  such  body  to  the  local  education  authority  under 
this  Act.  and  for  making  the  provisions  of  this  section  applicable 
to  the  exercise  by  the  local  education  authority  of  the  powers  so 
transferred.     (Act   of    1902.) 

The  first  work  before  the  cDUUcils,  havino  powers  under  the 
Act,  will  be  the  drawiuji'  up  of  selieiues  for  the  constitution  of  the 
education  conunittees.  These  schemes  must  provide  for  the 
representation  described  in  sub-section  3.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  October  22nd,  1902,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Balfour  that  notwithstundinp-  tlie  disal)ility  of  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  Enpland,  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
Nonconformist  Ministers  to  be   members  of  town  councils,   they 
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can  be  members  of  the  education  committee  of  the  local  education 
authority. 

The  following   explanations    repardinc   education    connnittees 
were  given  in  Parliament  : 

17.  (1).  As  to  relationsliips  between  the  Local  Autliority  and 
the  Education  Committee, 

Sir  W.  Anson  (Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education)  said  "  lie 
woiiLd  state  what  he  conceived  the  relations  between  these  bodies 
would  be.  The  local  education  authority  would  not  act  through  a 
committee,  but  it  would  ^be  bound  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  committee. 
If  the  committee  did  not  advise  at  all,  if  it  were  unwilling  to  advise 
or  incapable  of  advising,  or  if  its  advice — as  might  sometimes  happen, 
though  he  believed  that  such  instances  would  be  very  rare — should 
not  be  such  as  the  council  thought  it  desirable  to  follow,  the  local 
education  authority  wonld  act  either  without  the  advice  of  the 
committee  or  contrai'y  to  it;  but,  in  any  case,  the  local  education 
authority  would  be  the  body  that  would  act  in  the  matter.  .  .  . 
What  he  wished  to  impress  upon  the  committee  was  that  the 
popularly  chosen  body  was  and  would  be  supreme,  but  that  it  could 
delegate  most  of  its  powers,  with  the  exception  of  its  financial 
powers." — (Commons,  5tli  November,  1902.) 

17.   (1).  Education    Committee   or  Education  Connnittees. 

Sir  William  Anson  said  "  it  would  be  undesirable  to  fetter  the 
local  education  authority  in  its  arrangements  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  should  get  educational  advice  within  its  area.  There  would  be  no 
obligation  on  the  local  authority  to  aippoint  more  than  one  committee, 
but  it  might  be  desirable,  and  even  necessary,  in  a  large  area  to 
have  more  than  one.  The  unity  the  hon.  member  desired  for  all 
kinds  of  education  would  be  found  in  the  local  authority  itself."  And 
oil  the   same    day 

Mr.  Balfour  said:  "We  liave  from  the  beginning,  and  from  the 
day  I  introduced  the  bill,  contended  that  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune if  education  was  not  now  co-ordinated,  but  divided  between 
School  Boards  and  technical  instruction  committees,  thus  perpetuating 
them  under  new  names  under  this  bill.  But  while  I  sympathise  with 
that  general  view  of  policy,  I  am  vei-y  reluctant  to  limit  the  discretion 
of  the  education  authority  unduly.  We  must  be  very  careful  what 
we  do  in  this  matter,  and  not  tie  their  hands  too  closely  in  matters 
which  concern  their  p'ro.per  function  of  dealing  with  secondary 
education."  .  .  .  "I  have  been  trying  in  a  rough  way  to  draft 
words  which  I  think  would  carry  out  the  views  of  the  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite.  T  do  not  think  they  will  come  in  here,  and  it  is  very 
likely  they  will  recjuirc  some  modification  at  the  hands  of  the 
Attorney-General.  My  idea  was  to  introduce  later  on  in  the  clause 
words  something  like  these — '  If  the  scheme  provides  more  than  one 
committee,  regard  shall  l)e  had  under  the  scheme  to  the  need  for  co- 
ordinating the  different  kinds  of  education.'  That,  I  think,  would 
not  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  but  it  would  be  an  indication  to 
the  local  authorities  that  the  Education  Department,  in  apprf)viug 
the  scheme,  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  primary  object  of  the  scheme, 
namely,  to  co-ordinate  all  kinds  of  education." — (Commons,  5th 
November,    1902.) 

17.    (1).    Control  of   Hoard   of  Education. 

Sir  Eobcrt  Finlay  (.Vttorney-General)  said  "doubtless  hon.  mem- 
bers would   agree    as   to   the   desirability  of  a  certain    amount  of  co- 
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ordination,  and  the  Board  of  Education  was  that  which,  alter  all, 
must  remain  the  central  authority,  to  sec  that  there  is  no  more 
divergence  in  the  schemes  than  local  circumstances  required.  It  was 
left  entirely  with  the  local  authority  to  frame  its  scheme,  and  there 
was  no  regulation  whatever  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  various  schemes 
into  relation  with  one  another.  There  was  no  desire  to  tyrannise 
over  the  local  authorities,  but  surely  it  was  desirable  that  the 
experience  possessed  by  the  central  authority  as  to  what  had  been 
found  to  work  well  in  one  locality  should  be  at  the  service  of 
another  locality." — (Commons,   5th    November,   1902.) 

17.  (1).  Proviso  regarding  Council  having  Powers  under 
Part  II.  only. — This  refers  to  boroughs  of  under  10,000  and 
urban  districts  of  under  20,000  inhabitants  liaving  concun-ent 
powers  -with  regard  to  higher  education,  but  none  -with  regard 
to  elementary  education,  consequently  not  local  education 
authorities  under  the  Act. 

17.  (1).  Tenure  of  Office. 

Sir  William  Anson  said  "  what  the  Government  really  desired 
was  that  the  tenure  of  ofHce  of  the  members  of  the  committee  should 
be  precisely  what  the  local  education  authority  should  give  it,  whether 
long  or  short.  .  .  .  Their  tenure  of  office,  whatever  it  might  be, 
would  have  to  be  determined  by  the  schemes  to  be  framed  by  the 
councils,  and  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Education." — (Commons, 
oth  Nov.,   1902.) 

17.   (2).  Business  referred  to  Education  Cominittee. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  would  be  the  effect,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  the  words,    "  shall  stand," 

Sir  Robert  Finlay  said  that  "the  matter  would  be  communicated 
to  the  clerk  of  the  council,  and  he  would  be  bound  to  send  it  to  the 
education   committee." 

Mr.  Balfour  said,  during  the  same  debate,  "  if  the  word  '  be ' 
were  substituted  for  '  stand,'  that  wotild  be  introducing  another  link 
in  the  general  administrative  chain,  which  could  only  lead  to  delay. 
Take  the  case  of  a  matter  regarding  which  authority  had  been 
delegated  to  the  committee.  Under  the  word  'stand'  it  would  go 
before  the  covmcil  and  before  the  committee;  the  council  might  not 
meet  for  two  or  three  months,  but  meantime  the  committee  woiild 
consider  it.  If  the  case  were  of  a  different  character,  and  dealt  with 
a  matter  not  delegated,  then  it  would  go  at  once  before  the  committee, 
and  before  the  county  couiuil  as  soon  as  it  met.  The  coiuicil  would 
await  the  reijort  of  the  committee  before  taking  action,  and,  if  the 
report  were  too  long  delayed,  it  would  take  action  on  its  own 
account.  What  could  be  more  simple,  or  more  expeditious,  or  what 
could  more  amply  secure  both  the  administrative  autonomy  and 
power  of  the  education  authority,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  advisory 
position  and  dignity  r)f  tlie  education  committee?" — (Commons,  6th 
Nov.,  1902.) 

17.  (2).  Power  of  Local  Authnrifij  fo  act  without  referciirc  to 
Committee. 

On  tlie  discussion  of  Clause  17,  and  after  the  submission  of  a 
Government  amendment,  subsequently  amended  by  omission  of  the 
words  "if  any"  after  "consider  the  report"  (Section  2  of  Clause  17 
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of  the   Act),   as  to  the  power   of  the    local  authority  to  act    without 
reference  to    the   committee. 

Sir  Robert  Finlay  said:  '"The  effect  of  the  word  is  that,  ij^so 
fac/o,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  education  committee.  In 
practice,  with  or  without  their  report,  the  local  education  authority 
can  take  such  action  as  it  may  think  fit." — (Commons,  6tli  Nov., 
1902.) 

IT.    (•')   ('■/)•)   Ci)iiiinll(>r-'i  on  the  ( 'ow inittcc. 

Sir  William  Anson  said  that  "  the  Government  wei-e  agreed  in 
desiring-  that  a  majority  of  the  education  committee  shoidd  be 
members  of  the  local  authority,  and  the  form  of  words  which  tliey 
were  ijrejjared  to  accept  was  as  follows :  '  For  the  appointment  by 
the  council  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  committee  who  shall  be 
members  of  the  council  unless  the  council  shall  otherwise  determine.'* 
The  Government  left  it  optional  to  this  extent,  that  if  the  local 
education  committee  deliberately,  bv  express  resolution,  decided  that 
it  would  not  have  a  majority  of  its  own  body  on  the  committee,  it 
should  be  competent  for  them  to  take  that  course." — (Commons.  6th 
Nov.,  1902.) 

17.  i^y  (b).)  "  Of/ier-  hndifx  and  persons  (icquainted  with,  etc.'' 

Sir  Robert  Finlay  said  "the  words  were  perfectly  clear,  and  surely 
it  was  desirable  that  a.  committee  should  have  the  assistance  of 
persons  who  were  familiar  with  the  schools  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  exjaression  '  other  bodies,'  he  instanced 
Owens  College  as  one  of  the  bodies  from  which  nomination  might 
be    desirable." — (Commons,    6th    Nov.,    1902.) 

Mr.  Balfonr  also  said  "  he  did  not  see  on  what  principle  of 
justice  the  lion,  gentleman  desired  to  exclude  any  other  institution. 
STich  as  the  Association  of  Voluntary  Schools,  from  representation. 
They  were  going,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  jDlace  the  denominational 
schools  under  the  control  of  the  education  authority,  and  to  insist 
that  upon  every  board  of  management  of  voluntary  schools  there 
should  be  a  representative  of  the  local  education  authority.  Was  it 
not  common  fairness  that  they  should  have,  not  a  preponderating 
representation,  nor  even  a  numerically  important  representation,  but 
at  all  events  someone  on  the  education  committee  through  wlmm 
they  might  make  their  views  heard?  Although  that  was  a  perfectly 
sound  view  as  regarded  all  denominational  schools,  probably  it  was 
of  less  real  importance  when  they  were  dealing  with  Auglican  schools, 
or  even  Wesleyan  schools,  tliau  it  was  when  they  were  dealing  witli 
Romaii  Catholic  schools.  There  ought  to  be  someone  on  the  educa- 
tion committee  to  represent  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  regard  to 
any  action  the  committee  might  take  which  specially  affected  those 
schools." — (Commons,    7tli    Nov.,    1902.) 

17.  (•"')  (r).)  Women   (ire  to   he  }femher^  of  flie  Committee. 

17.  (-■)  {el).)  ^fend)er.•<  of  SehooJ  linords,  if  desirable,  to  be 
appointed  luenihers  of  the  first  coinniittee. 

17.  (4).  Disqualifiefitioti  of  Memher.'<. — In  respect  of  oflice, 
contract,  or  employment,  not  to  apply  to  a  person  holding  ofiice 
in  a  school  or  colleofc,  aided,  provided,  or  maintained  l)y  the 
council. 

17.  (5)  and  (o).  Seijornte  Ediicatio)i  Cnnimitfees. —  (See  note 
on  sec.   17  (D). 

*  .\ltered  in  county  boroughs  hy  Mr.  YoxalTs  amouilmoiit. — See 
exact  wording  of  17  (.3  (a).) 
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17.  (7).  Schinie  to  he  Made  within  Twelve  Montlts  of  Passing 
of    Act. 

17.  (8).  Jl  rJ.<li  Kd ncdtiiin  Coiiniiittees. — This  sulj-sectioii  was 
iiisei'ted  to  avoid  dual  control  in  Wales. 

Proceedings,   etc.,  of  Committee. 

First  Sriiccliilr. — A.  (1)  The  council  h}'  wlioiu  an  education  coni- 
niittcc  is  established  may  make  reoiilations  as  to  the  c[Uorum, 
proccedinos.  and  place  of  meeting  of  that  committee,  but,  subject 
to  any  such  regulations,  the  quorum,  proceedings,  and  place  of 
meeting  of  the  connnittee  shall  be  such  as  the  committee  determine. 

(2)  The  chairman  of  tlic  education  committee  at  any  meeting  of  the 
committee  shall,  iu  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes,  have  a  second 
or  casting  vote. 

(3)  The  proceedings  of  an  education  connnittee  shall  not  be 
invalidated  by  any  vacancy  among  its  members  or  by  any  defect  in 
the  election,   appointment,  or  qualihcation   of  any  members  thereof. 

(4-)  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  an  education  connnittee  shall 
be  kc])t  in  a  book  provided  for  that  ]mrpose,  and  a  minute  of  those 
proceedings,  signed  at  the  same  or  next  ensuing  meeting  by  a 
person  describing  himself  as,  or  appearing  to  be,  chairman  of  tlic 
meeting  of  the  connnittee  at  which  the  minute  is  signed,  shall  be 
received  in    evidence  without   further  proof. 

(o)  Until  the  cfmtrary  is  proved,  an  education  committee  shall 
be  deemed  to  iiave  been  duly  coustitTited  and  to  have  power  to  deal 
with  any  matters  referred  to  in  its  minutes. 

(6)  .\n  education  connnittee  may,  subject  to  any  directions  of 
the  council,  appoint  such  and  so  many  sub-committees,  consisting 
cither  wliollj-  or  partly  of  members  of  the  connnittee,  as  the  committee 
thinks  fit.     (Act   of  1902.) 

For  specimen  Standing  Orders  see  pane  2.")(). 

Elementary  Education. — Powers     and     Duties     of     Local 

Kducatioii    Autlioiily    as   to   I'^lementurj^  Education. 

Sec.  o. — The  local  education  authority  shall  throughout  their 
area  have  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  school  board  and  school  atteu- 
dauce  committee  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1000, 
and  any  other  Acts,  including  local  Acts,  and  shall  also  be  responsible 
for  and  have  the  control  of  all  secular  instruction  in  public  elemcntaiy 
sch(K)ls  not  piovided  by  them,  and  school  boards  and  school  attendance 
connnittees  shall  be  abolished.     (.Vet  of   1902.) 

Sec.  22. — (1)  In  this  Act  and  in  the  Elementary  Education  Acts 
the  expression  "  elementary  school  "  shall  )iot  include  any  school 
carried  on  as  an  evening  school  undci-  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

(2)  The  power  to  provide  instruction  under  the  Elementary 
lOducatiou  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  shall,  excejjt  where  those  Acts  expressly 
])rovide  to  the  contrary,  be  limited  to  the  provision  in  a  public 
elementary  school  of  instrnction  given  inider  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  scholars  who,  at  the  close  of  the  school  yeai', 
will  not  be  more  than  si.xtecn  years  of  age.  Provided  that  the  local 
education  authority  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
extend  those  limits  in  the  case  of  any  such  scliool  if  no  suitable 
higher  education  is  available  within  a  leasouable  distance  of  the 
Bi-hool.      (Act   of   1!)02.) 

Elementary  Schools. — See  Puldic  Klemcntarv  School.   Paire 
li»:5.  '  ^ 
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Employment  of  Children. — The  report  of  the  Inter-depart- 
mental Conunittee  on  the  employment  of  school  children 
ajDpointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
has  now  been  issued.  The  conclusion  the  Committee  has  arrived 
at  is  that,  while  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  practicable  that  the 
employment  of  such  children  out  of  school  hours  should  be 
totally  prohibited,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  regulated  in 
respect  of  (i)  the  hours  between  which  the  child  may  bp  employed  ; 
(ii)  the  age  at  which  the  employment  should  begin ;  and  (iii)  the 
number  of  daily  or  weekly  hours  be3'ond  which  the  child  may  not 
work.  Special  regulations  are  reconnnended  in  the  case  of 
street  trading,  and  for  the  prohibition  of  employment  in  occupa- 
tions dangerous  to  health  and  morals.  It  is  recommended  that 
these  regulations  should  be  enforced  by  bye-laws  to  be  made  by 
the  county  and  borough  councils  and  confirmed  by  the  Home 
Office.  These  bye-laws  would  be  quite  distinct  from  bye-laws 
made  by  school  authorities  under  the  Elementary  Education 
Acts  with  the  object  of  securing  the  presence  of  the  child  at 
school.  With  regard  to  the  provisions  of  these  Acts  as  to  school 
attendance  and  employment,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
much  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  them  arises  from  the  com- 
plexity of  the  law,  and  from  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the 
statutes  and  the  bye-laAvs  cover  the  same  ground.  They 
recommend  that  the  law  should  be  consolidated  and  simplified  : 
that  those  parts  which  are  of  uniform  application  through  the 
countiy  should  be  embodied  in  direct  statutory  enactments, 
and  that  the  bye-laws  sliould  deal  only  with  those  points  in 
which  local  variations  are  allowed. — 'Report,   1901-2,  pp.   39-40. 

Section  5  of  Act  of  1876  prohibits  employment  of  child  under 
10.  This  age  was  ultimately  extended  to  12  by  Section  1  of  the 
School  Attendance  Act  of  1899,  subject  to  the  restrictions  therein 
contained. 

Section  6  of  Act  of  1876  renders  employer  acting  in  contraven- 
tion liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40s.  (See  exceptions  and 
exemptions  contained  in  sections  9  and  39.) 

Section  29  of  Act  of  18761  gives'  power  to  local  officer  to  enter 
place  of  employment. 

Section  47  of  Act  of  1876  gives  definition  of  employment  in 
case  of  parent.     (See  Street  Trading  by  Children,  page  2.")9.) 

Endowments. 

13. — (1)  Nothino'  in  tliis  .Vet  sliall  aftort  any  oiidowincnt,  or  tlie 
discretion  of  any  trustees  in  respect  thereof:  Provided  that,  where 
under  the  trust.s  or  other  provisions  affecting-  any  endowment  tlie 
income  thereof  must  be  applied  in  wliole  or  in  ])art  for  those  purposes 
of  a  public  elementary  school  for  which  provision  is  to  be  made  by 
the  local  education  authority,  the  whole  of  the  income  or  the  part 
thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  paid  to  that  authority,  and  in  Case 
part  only  of  such  income  must  be  so  applied,  and  there  is  no  provision 
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under  the  said  trusts  or  provisions  for  determiiiiug-  the  amount  which 
represents  that  part,  that  amount  sliall  be  determined  in  case  of 
difference  between  t.lio  parties  concerned  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
but  if  a  public  inquiry  is  demanded  by  the  local  education  authority, 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  not  be  given  until 
after  such  an  inquiry,  of  which  ten  days'  previous  notice  shall  be- 
given  to  the  local  education  authority,  and  to  the  minor  local 
authority  and  to  the  trustees,  shall  have  l)eou  first  held  by  the  Board 
of   Education  at  the  cost   of   the  local   education   authority. 

(2)  Any  money  arising  from  an  endowment  and  paid  to  a  county 
council  for  those  purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school  for  which 
provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  council,  shall  be  credited  by  the  council 
in  aid  of  the  rate  levied  for  the  purposes  of  this  part  of  this  Act  in 
the  7)arish  or  parishes  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  are  served 
by  the  school  for  the  purposes  of  which  the  sum  is  paid,  or  if  the 
council  so  direct  shall  be  jjaid  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  or 
parishes  in  the  proportions  directed  by  the  council,  and  applied  by 
the  overseers  in  aid  of  the  poor  rate  levied  in  the  parish. — Act  of  1902. 

Endowments. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  clause  dealins:  with  endowments 
[Clause  13  (1)  (2)  of  Act], 

Sir  William  Anson  said  that  "  the  clause  was  introduced  in 
conformity  with  an  undertaking  given  by  the  Prime  Minister 
some  time  ago  that  the  question  of  endowments  would  have  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  clause,  having  regard  to  the  double 
ownership  which  subsisted  in  the  non-provided  schools.  The 
clause  was  to  ensure,  where  the  trust  under  Avhich  the  endow- 
ment was  held  indicated  that  the  income  was  to  go  in  a  direction 
which  placed  it  in  the  possession  of  the  local  authority,  it  should 
reach  the  local  authority,  and  where  tl?^  trust  left  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  managers  it  should  be  assured  to  the  managers.  The 
majoritj^  of  trusts  were  general  in  charactei",  and  the  clause  pro- 
posed to  leave  them  in  the  discretion  of  the  managers  or  tiaistees. 
But  there  were  other  endowments  appropriated  to  particular 
purposes,  endowments  for  teachers'  salaries  and  other  objects, 
for  which  the  local  authority  Avere  required,  under  the  Bill,  to 
make  provision.  These  went  to  the  local  authority.  The  object 
of  the  clause  was  to  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  tlie  trustees 
as  little  as  possible,  but  to  ensure  that  wliere  the  trust  indicated 
the  particular  direction  of  the  endowment  that  direction  should  be 
followed  out.  He  thought  that  was  all  that  it  was  necessary  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  fii'st  portion  of  this  proposal.  As  regards  tlie 
appropriation  of  tlie  money  where  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  authority,  the  question  arose  who  should  continue  to  be 
benefited  by  the  income  arising  from  the  trust,  and  the  answer 
obviously  was  tlie  parish  or  jiarishes  wliich  the  school  was  intended 
to  serve,  and  tlie  income  arising  from  the  endowment  would  go 
in  aid  of  tlie  rate  of  that  particular  parish.  It  might  appear 
to  the  local  authority  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  simply 
to  credit  the  parish  with  tlie  amount  of  the  rate  they  would  l)e 
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charrred  witli,  or  it  nii;jlit  be  more  convenient  that  the  money 
sliould  be  paid  to  the  overseei-s.  That  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  local   authority." — ^(Commons,    17th   November,   1902.) 

In  reply  to  a  question  asked  as  to  whether  the  new  clause 
with  regard  to  endowments  will  apply  to  endowments  adminis- 
tered under  a  charity  commission  sclieme ;  if  so,  in  what  way  will 
it  affect  schools  entirely  maintained  by  the  endowment,  l)ut  on 
the  list  of  schools  supplying  elementary  education  to  the  district 
and  inspected  by  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  ;  and  how  will  it  affect 
schools  in  which  the  endowments  are  used  partly  for  elementary 
and  partly  for  secondary  education,  but  which  receive  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant, 

Air.  Balfour  said :  "  The  clause  referred  to  will  apply  to  endow- 
ments under  schemes  in  the  same  manner  as  to  endowments 
under  ordinar}^  trusts.  The  schools  referred  to  in  the  second 
paragrapli  of  the  question  would  appear  not  to  be  public  elemen- 
tary schools,  but  merely  certified  efficient  schools;  such  schools 
Avill  not  be  affected  by  the  clause.  The  answer  to  the  third 
]iart  of  tlie  question  niust  depend  in  each  case  upon  the  teniis 
of  tlie  trust  or  scheme.'' — (Commons,    17th  Noveml)er,    1902.) 

As  to  application  of  small  endowments,  see  Section  75  of  Act 
of  1870.  The  powers  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  were 
increased  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Act.  1873. 

Refer  also  to  Section  2  (2)  of  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899. 
Also  to  Sec.  l-'>.  Act  of  187.'*),  giving  local  authorities  power  to 
accept    gifts   for    eduL'ational    pur|H)ses. 

Epileptic  Children,  Instruction  of.  -  For   general    powers 

of  local  authority,  sec  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and 
Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1S99,  page  -119  :  Defective  Children,  page 
(iS  ;  Mentally  Deficient  Children.  ]iage  172:  and  Regulations 
of  tlie  Board  of  Education,  ji.tgc  ."')2<). 

Estimated    Cost    of    the    Erection    and    Maintenance    of    a 
Boarding  School  for   60  Epileptic  Children. 

The  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  tlie  erection  of  certified 
boarding  schools  for  epileptic  children  state:  — 

(1)  The  school  must  provide  for  the  boarding,  lodging,  and 
medical  treatment  of  the  children,  as  well  as  for  their 
education.  (2)  The  establishment  not  to  consist  of  more 
than  four  houses  for  15  children  each.  (3)  The  premises 
must  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  schools  sliould  be  imilt  in  the  country  or 
on  good  pervious  soil. 

The  cost  of  building  four  liousr-;  now  contemplated  is 
estimated  at  the  sum  of    £14.400.    including  site. 

Built  on  the  bungalow  ]3rinci]ile,  the  requirement^^  of  a  one- 
.'^torey  floor  for  the  afflicted  children  would  be  iriet,  whilst  rooms 
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might  be  provided  for  the  officers  in  a   double-storey  centre   to 
each  liouse. 

Land,  20  acres  at  £100  per  acre £2,000 

Buildinffs,  four  houses  at  £2,000  each 8,000 

Central  school  buildiuir,  £1,000  ;   lodjre.  £800  : 

fences,   etc.,   £200 2,000 

Furniture,     £1,600 :     ar^'hiteut's     commission, 

etc.,  £800 2,400 

Total    £U,40O 

Note. — The  price  of  the  land  can  only  be  given  approxi- 
mately. If  the  price  exceeded  £100  per  acre,  the 
extent  of  the  site  may  be  reduced,  as  probably  20  acres 
are  more  than  would  l)e  absolutely  necessary. 

Tlie  loan  could  be  obtained  at  3-^  per  cent  interest  from  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  and  repaid  on  the  annuity 
principle.  Including  the  principal  and  interest,  tlie  annual  cost 
for  repayment  in  'W  years  would  be  £730. 

M.UNTEXAXCE. — The  cost  of  this  is  somewhat  more  difficult 
to  an'ive  at,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  following  estimate  would 
cover  the  annual  expenditure  :  — 

Annual  cost  of  interest  on  and  repayment    of 

loan   in   30  years    £736 

Maintenance  of  60  children,  including  board  and 
wages  of  teachers,  servants,  etc.,  other 
educational   charges,   clothing,    etc 1,800 

Note. — Here  the  cost  of  a  school  for  the  blind 
is  taken  as  a  guide — i.e..  £30  per  annum 
for  each  inmate. 

Medical      services      and      other      expenses     of 

administration    320 

£2,865 
Less  receipts :  — 

Government  grants,  60  at  £1:   ~):^....  £25.") 

Parents'  contributions    156 

Sale   of  srai'den  produce 100 

—^         511 

Annual  net  cost  to  rates £2,354 

This  gives  a  net  annual  cost  to  the  rates  of  £2,35-4  per  annum 
for  60  epileptic  children,  ages  7  to  16,  in  one  institution  of  four 
houses,  equal  to  £39  4s.  8d.  per  child.  After  the  first  30  years 
the  loan  repayments  would  cease,  and  the  annual  cost  would  be 
i-educed  to  £1,618,  equal  to  £26  19s.  4d.  per  child. 
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Evening'  Schools.' — Evening  scliools  carried  on  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  included  under  Higher 
Education  (sec.  22  (1)  of  Act  of  1902),  and  so  become  a  charge 
on  the  funds  provided  for  higher  education  hy  Part  II.  of  that 
Act. 

The  evening  schools  are  governed  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  now  take  the  place  of  the  minute  of 
last  year.  Practically  the  schools  are  conducted  on  former 
lines.  The  following  abstract  maj  be  of  service  in  undeistanding 
the  new  rules,  which  are  somewhat  disconnected  in  the  form  in 
which  they  have  been  issued. 

SyXOPSIS      of      the     BEaULATIONS       FOR       EvEXIXG      CoXTINUATION 

Schools,  1902-3. 

(The  Eomau  luimerals  iu  brackets  refer  to  tlie  regulations,  and 
the  other  references  marked  S  to  the  siipplementary  regulations.) 

Maxagemext. — ^Evening  schools  must  have  managers,  and  a 
correspondent.  Must  not  be  farmed  (VI.).  County  comicils, 
etc.,  may  be  responsible  for  all  evening  schools  in  their  respective 
areas,  and  local  managers  must  act  in  unison  (VIL).  Managers 
responsible  for  registration,  etc.  (XIV.),  and  meet  inspector 
when  required  (XVI.). 

Local  Support. — At  least  25  per  cent  of  expenditure  must  be 
met  by  local  contributions,  such  as  fees,  subscriptions,  grants 
from  local  authority,  or  endowments  (V.). 

Fees. — Suitable  for  locality,  and  api^roved  by  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Must,  as  a  rule,  charge  fees.  Remissions  allowed  (VI.). 
Teachers,  pupil  teachers,  and  scholarship  holders  may  be 
exempted  (VI.   Note). 

AccouxTs. — To  be  forwarded  to  Board  of  Education  (VI.). 
Vouchers,  etc.,  may  be  called  for  by  inspector  (XVI.). 

CoxDiTioxs. — .School  must  be  efficient  and  necessaiy,  not  com- 
2Dete  unduly,  and  be  open  at  all  times  to  inspector  (II.). 

Premises  axd  Equipmext. — ^lunt  be  satisfactoiy  (VIII.). 

Year.— 1st  August  to  31st  July  (XL). 

Openlxg. — Application  (on  prescribed  form)  before  1st 
October,  to  Bo.aid  of  Education.  Short  courses  in  special  sub- 
jects may  he  approved  later,  provided  a  month's  notice  is  given 
before  the  course  begins  (XL). 

Meetixgs. — -Not  to  be  before  4  p.ni.  (Saturdays  1  p.m.),  except 
with  special  sanction  of  Board  of  Education.  Each  subject 
must  have  a  coui'se  of  at  least  20  hours.  No  meeting  of  less 
than  one  hour  (XIII).     For  length  of  lessons  see  Time  Table. 

Attexdaxces. — See  Registers. 

Stcdexts. — Must  be  over  12  years  of  age,  and  not  on  register 
of  any  day  school  under  Government  inspection.  Certain 
exceptions  for  art  students  (XV.).  For  hours  that  may  be 
counted  see  Rejristers. 
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Subjects  of  Ixstructiox. — Should  be  progressive.  Syllabuses 
are  given  in  regulations.  Any  other  syllabus  must  be  approved 
by  Board  of  Education  (X.).  As  a  rule  at  least  two  subjects 
must  be  taught  (XII.). 

Religiol's  Ixstructiox. — Tlie  rules  of  public  elementary  day 
schools  apply  (III.). 

Le-ssoxs  :   Lexgth  of. — See  Time  Table. 

Time  Table. — Send  in  duplicate  to  inspector  at  beginning  of 
srchool  year,  giving  full  particulars  of  subjects  and  times  allotted 
to  each.  A  -week's  prior  notice  to  be  given  of  changes,  and  a 
fortnigiil'.s  notice  of  closing  of  school.  Fine  of  £1  for  neglect 
of  these  rules  (XII.). 

Length  of  Lessoxs. — (1)  Literary  and  commercial  subjects,  at 
least  half  an  hour.  (2)  Art,  one  hour.  (3)  Manual  instruction, 
one  hour.  (i)  Mathematics  and  science  theory,  40  minutes. 
Practical  work.  IJ  houi^s.  (5)  Home  occupations,  one  hour 
(XX.). 

Tbachixg  Staff.— Must  be  sufficient,  and,  as  a  I'ule,  paid  fixed 
salaries  ;  possess  such  qualifications  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Board  of  Education  (IX.).  The  supplementary  regulations  state 
that  the  teacliers  of  last  year  will  be  approved  (S  I.). 

Inspectiox. — The  instruction,  j^remises,  equipment,  staff,  etc., 
will  be  dealt  with  at  inspections  durinc'  session  (XVI.). 

Regi.sters. — Admission  and  attendance  registers  to  be  kept 
in  approved  fr»rm  (S  V.  and  VI.).  Students  must  take  at  least 
14  hours'  attendance,  in  any  course,  to  be  reckoned  for  grant. 
Not  more  than  160  hours  to  be  counted  in  the  whole  for  any 
student  during  year.  Certain  attendances  and  meetings  may 
be  carried  forward  (XV.).  Attendances  nmst  be  registered 
before  lessons  begin  (S  11.  8). 

Closing  of  School. — See  Time  Table. 

Graxts. — Payable  on  attendances  (XVIII.).  May  be  reduced 
or  withheld  (IV.).  The  rates  of  grants  will  be  determined  by 
the  Board  of  Education  (XIX.). 

Amounts  i.  Literary  and  connnercial   (for  list  see  XX.), 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  for  each  20  hours,  or  up 
to  OS.  for  special  instruction, 
ii.  Art*  (ordinaiy  rates),  2s.  6d.   to  3s.   6d.   for 
each  20  hours,    or    up    to    15s.  for  special 
instruction, 
iii.  Manual  instruction,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  for  each 
20  hours,  or  4s.  woodwork,   and  5s.  metal 
work,  where  there  is  adequate  equipment, 
iv.  ^lathematics    and    science*     (ordinary  rates) 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  for  each  20  hours. 

*  Advanced  grants  for  special  instruction  in  these  subjects,  but 
these  will,  as  a  rule,  be  outside  the  scope  of  ordinary  eveuiu£j 
continuation  schools. 
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V.  Home  occupations  and  industries  (ordinary 
rate.s)  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  for  each  20  hours, 
or  up  to  OS.  6d.  for  practical  work. 

Assuming  that  the  full  attendances  are  made,  and  the 
maximum  grants  earned,  students  may  earn  such  grants  as  are 
given  in  the  following  list  : 

A. 

Ordinary.  Special. 
Literary  and  Commercial  Subjects : 

4  subjects  at  20  hours  each,  or 

2  subjects  at  40  hours  each  lis.   or  20s. 

^Mathematics  and  Science  : 

4  subjects  at  20  hours  each,  or 

2  subjects  at  40  houi's  each 14s.   or  34s. 

Total  28s.  or  54s. 

B. 

Literary  and  Commercial : 

4  subjects  at  20  hours  e-ich,  or 

2  subjects  at  40  hours   eacli   14s.  or  20s. 

Manual  Instruction  : 

2  subjects  at   40  hours  each,  or 

1  subject  at  SO  hours  14s.  or   16s. f 

Total  28s.  or  3Gs. 

C. 

Literary  and  Commei'cial : 

4  subjects  at  20  hours  each,  or 

2  subjects  at  40   hours   each   14s.  or  20s. 

Home  Occvij^ations : 

2  subjects  at  40  hours  each,  or 

1    subject  at  80  hours  14s.  or  22s. 

Total  28s.  or  42s. 

In  caJculating  the  practical  earning  power  of  the  pupils,  prob- 
ably 75  per  cent  of  the  possible  attendances  will  be  a  good 
average  ;  overtime  at  warehouses,  shops,  etc.,  sadly  interferes 
with  the  attendances  at  night  schools.  Examples  A  and  B 
apply  to  night  scliools  attended  by  both  sexes.  Example  C 
shows  the  earning  power  of  a  scliool  for  girls  and  women. 

Total  expenditure  per  head  in  eveninsr  schools — boax'd, 
.£1    lis.   lOd. ;   vnluntaiy,  ,£2   6s.    2d. 

•  t  20s.   if  metal  work  is  taki-n. 
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The  Board  of  Education  state — 

Xiniihcr  of  Schooh. 

The  oveuino;  coiitiuiiatioii  schools  iuspectcd  chinng  the  year  ending 
30th  Api-il,  1901.  miinheicd  5,244,  contaiuiutr  6.119  separate  depart- 
mcuts.  In  the  year  1900  tliere  were  5,263  seh<Jols,  containing  6,154 
departments,  liiese  hgnrcs  show  a  deci-ease  I'or  the  year  of  19  schools 
and    35  departments. 

There  were  also  inspected  during  the  summer  session  ended  31st 
July,  1901,  301  schools,  with  a  total  average  attendance  of  12,812. 
The  total  grant  ])ai(l  to  these  301  for  the  summer  session  was 
-£2,911  7s.  id.,  which  gave  an  average  per  scholar  of  4s.  dhd.  All 
these  schools  were  ]iaid  under  the  Code  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
But  the  statistics  Avliich  follow  relate  only  to  the  year  ending  30th 
April,    1901. 

Xuiiihrr   (if   Tearhrr.'t. 

The  principal  teachers  engaged  in  teaching  in  these  schools 
numbered  6,054,  as  compared  with  6,106  in  the  previous  year.  Of 
these  teachers  4,721  were  masters  and  1,.333  mistresses,  and  all  but 
249  masters  and   181   mistresses  were   certificated. 

Xiniiher   i:f  S(:hoIar.<. 

The  number  of  scholars  on  the  registers  was  546,405.  as  compared 
with  509,251,  which  is  an  increase  of  37,154.  or  7'3  per  cent.  Of  these 
scholars  328.456  were  boys  and  men,  and  217,949  girls  and  women. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance  was  210,242,  as 
compared  with  206,335  in  1900,  which  shows  an  increase  of  3,907,  or 
1*9  per  cent. 

Free,    Sr/iolais. 

The  uiimber  of  schohirs  who  paid  no  fees  for  their  instruction  was 
285,477,  or  52*2  ]5er  cent  of  the  total  number,  as  compared  with 
252,701,  or  49*6  per  cent  of  the  corresponding  total   in   1900. 

Subjects  Taught. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  principal  subje>cts  of  instruction  in 
evening  schools  under  the  Code  were  the  elementary  snbjects — reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic;  100,696  scholars  qualified  for  grant  in 
arithmetic,  60.001  in  writing  and  composition,  56,369  in  reading  and 
writing  combined,  and  28,258  in  reading  and  recitation.  78,946  girls 
and  women  received  instruction  in  needlework;  56,786  in  shorthand; 
42,018  in  vocal  music;  35,494  in  commercial  arithmetic;  35,226  in 
book-keeping.  Next  follow  in  order,  geography,  commercial  geography, 
menstiratiou,  and  domestic  economy;  then  ambulance  work,  French 
history,  commercial  correspondence,  "the  science  of  common  things," 
home  nursing,  chcmistiy,  algebra,  English  language,  human 
piiysiology,  "the  life  and  duties  of  the  citizen,"  hygiene,  English 
literature,  elementai-y  physics  and  chemistry,  magnetism  and 
electricity,  elementaiy  physiogiaphy,  agriculture.  horticulture, 
German,  Euclid,  and  mechanics.  X  .small  number  of  scholars  took 
np  Welsh,  domestic  science,  sound,  light  and  heat,  botany,  Latin, 
or  navigation.  The  number  of  scholars  taking  from  two  to  four 
subjects  slightly  decreased;  and  fewer  took  five  subjects,  the  maximum 
number  I'ecognised  for  a  grant,  than  in  the  pi-eWous  year. 

(rraiitf. 

The  total  grant  paid  by  the  Board  of  Edtication  to  evening 
continuation  schools  was  .£208,470  3s.  2d.  in  1901,  as  compared  with 
.£201,323  15s.  7d.  in  1900.     This  is  at  the  rate  of  19s.  lOd.  per  .scholar 
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in  average  attendance,  as  compared  with  19s.  6d.  in  1900.  In  each 
case  the  drawing  grants,  which  arc  charged  to  the  science  and  art 
vote,  are  included  in  these  figures.  The  following  table  gives  the 
main  figures,  which  show  the  growth  of  the  evening  continuation 
school  work  in  England  and  "Wales  during  the  past  five  years:  — 


Number  of  Evening  Continua- 
tion Schools  (separate 
Departments)  inspected. 

Number  of 

Scholars. 

Ainnial  Grants. 

1897  

4,980 

358,628 

£162,158 

1S98  

5,535 

435,600 

188,763 

1899  

5,971 

474,563 

183,707 

1900  

6,154 

509,251 

201,324 

1901   

6,119 

540,405 

208,470 

Age   (if   I'^r/tohns. 

Of  the  total  number  of  scholars  on  the  registers  160,038,  or  29'3 
per  cent,  were  under  15  years  of  age,  and  386,367,  or  70"7  per  cent, 
over  15.  Those  over  16  numbered  292,885,  or  53*6  ]Der  cent;  those  over 
IS,  168,820,  or  30*9  per  cent;  and  those  over  21,  90,516,  or  16*6  per 
cent.  In  the  preceding  year  the  percentage  of  scholars  over  16  was 
51*4,   and  of  those  over  21,  15*6. 

The  following  tables  give  fuither  jiarticulars  with  regard  to  the 
aofes  of  the  scholars  on  the  reg^isters :  — 


Number  of  Scholars  on  the  Register. 

o 

Under 
13. 

18 

and 

under 

14. 

14 

and 

luider 

15. 

15 

and 

under 

10. 

10 

and 

under 

17. 

17 

and 

under 

18. 

18 

and 

under 

19. 

31,390 
35,066 

19 

and 

under 

20. 

22,7i2 
24,077 

20 

and 

under 

21. 

21 
and 
over. 

Total. 

y.m  10,951 

1901      0,595 

53,836 
50,026 

95,894 
103,417 

87,110 
93,482 

05,548 
73,709 

45,514 
50,350 

16,961 
18,561 

79,325 
90,516 

509,251 
546,405 

Percentage  of  Number  of  Scholars  on  the   Registers  agod — 

Under 
13. 

13 

and 

under 

14. 

14           15            ir, 

and          and          and 

under   [  under      under 

15.      1      If..             17. 

17            18 

and         and 

mider     under 

IS.           li>. 

19 

and 

under 

20. 

20 

and 

under 

21. 

21 
and 
over. 

1900 
1001 

2-1 

1"_' 

10-6 
9-1 

18-8 
19-0 

17-1     1     12-0 
171          13-5 

8-9           6-2 

9-2         c<-:i 

4-4 
4-4 

3-4 
3-4 

15-6 
16-6 
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The  following  table  shows  how  many  of  the  evening  continiiatiou 
departments  were  in  Board  Schools,  and  how  many  in  schools 
connected   with    different    denominations:  — 


Year. 

Hoaril 
Scliools. 

Schools  connected 

with  the 

National  Society 

or  with  the 

Church  of  England. 

Weslevau 
Schools. 

I  { Oman 
Catholic 
Schools. 

British 
and  other 
Schools. 

1900 

2705 

2,ti83 

2,283 
•_\2t)3 

99 

92 

86 
92 

981 

1901 

989 

Increase  or 

Decrease  in 

Year. 

Decrease 

of  22 

1 )ecrease  of 
20 

Decrease 

of  7 

Increase 
of  6 

Increase 
of  8 

—Report,  1901-2. 

Examinations  and  Inspections. 

Elementary  Education. 

Individual  examinations  oi"  scholars  in  public  elementary 
schools  have  now  been  discontinued  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
'The  following  are  the  revised  instructions  (19U2):  — 

The  inspector  no  longer  (except  as  provided  for  in  the  case  of  an 
appeal  nnder  Article  86  of  the  Code)*  holds  any  examinations  of 
individnal  scholars  except  those  who  rcqtiire  labonr  certificates.  He 
will  jndge  the  success  of  the  instrnction  by  noticing  the  conduct  of 
the  children  during  their  ordinary  lessons,  whether  the  attention  is 
keen  or  languid,  whether  the  children  are  careful  and  industrious 
or  idle  or  slovenly.  He  may  \)\\t  a  few  simple  questions  on  the  subject 
of  the  lesson  or  on  other  parts  of  the  school  work.  The  exercise 
l)ooks,  the  records  of  previous  examinations,  and  the  papers  worked 
by  the  children  and  revised  by  the  teacher  will  afford  further  material 
■for  forming  an  opinion.  In  this  way  the  inspector  may  give  valuable 
help  to  the  teacher;  for  frequently  small  errors  of  various  kinds  may 
•  strike  a  fresh  observer,  though  they  escape  the  notice  of  one  whose 
apprehension  has    been   somewhat   blunted   by   familiarity. 

School   Must  h<:    Efficii'iif. 

*NoTE. — 86.  The  school  or  infant  class  must  be  efficient.  A  school  or 
class  is  regarded  as  satisfying  this  article  if  the  insfiector  does  not 
recommend  the  withholding  of  the  grant  under  Article  98  or  Article 
101  (a).  The  grant  will  not  be  withheld  under  this  article  until 
-.the    following  conditions   have   been   fulfilled:  — 

(1)  The  inspector  must,  in  his  annual  report,  report  the  school 
or  class  inefficient  and  state  specifically  the  grounds  of  such 
judgment,  and  the  board  must  communicate  the  report  to 
the  managers  and  give  formal  warning  to  them  that  the 
grant  may  be  withheld  under  this  article,  if  the  inspector 
a^ain  reports  the  school  or  class  to  be  inefficient. 
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(2)  The  inspector  must,  iu  liis  uext  auuual  report,  aud  after  a 
visit  paid  with,  due  notice  during-  the  last  niontli  of  the  school 
year,  again  report  the  school  or  class  inefficient,  and  again 
state   specitically  the   grounds  of   such   judgment. 

(•3)  If  the  managers  witliin  fourteen  days  after  the  receijrt  of 
the  second  adverse  report  of  the  inspector  a])peal  against  hi» 
decision,  the  school  must  be  visited  and  such  adverse  report 
miist  be  confinned  by  a  chief  inspector. 

Hu/her  Education — Schonh  luspeeted. 
The  Board  of  Education  state — 

"  The  first  inspections  under  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899^ 
took  place  in  the  autunrn  of  1900,  and  the  first  report  on  the 
subject  was  made  up  to  the  30th  June,  1901,  by  which  date  27 
schools  had  been  inspected.  Between  that  date  and  the  31st 
December,  1901,  the  inspection  of  24  schools  took  place.  Of 
these,  the  following-  13  schools  Avere  inspected  on  the  application 
of  the  county  authorities  aiding-  the  schools :  The  Abingdon, 
Newbury,  Wallingford,  and  Wantage  Grammar  Schools,  in 
Berkshire  ;  the  Ashburton  and  Crediton  Granaiiar  Schools,  the 
Tiverton  Middle  School  for  Boys,  and  the  West  Buckland  County 
School,  in  Devoaishire  ;  the  Bradforcl-on-Avon,  Trowbridge,  and 
Westbury  Countj-  Secondary  Schools,  in  Wiltshire  ;  and  the 
Middlesbrough  High  School  and  the  Stokesley  Preston  Granmiar 
School,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Except  in  the  case 
of  Berkshire,  these  schools  were  only  a  jiortion  of  the  number 
for  which  inspection  had  been  arranged. 

"Two  of  the  schools  inspected,  the  Bournemouth  Girls'  High 
School  and  the  Kamsgate  West  Cliff  School,  were  proprietary 
schools;  and  eight  were  private  schools,  namely,  the  Blundell- 
sands  Sandford  House  School,  the  Colwyii  Bay.  Rydal  Mount, 
and  Dinglewood  Schools,  the  Crouch  End  Oakfield  School,  the 
Devizes  Milford  House  School,  the  Hastings  Willington  College, 
the  Hornsey  Cecile  House  School,  and  the  Tetbury  Collegiate 
School.  Four  of  these  ten,  those  at  Blundellsands,  Bournemouth. 
Hastings,  and  Hornsey,  were  schools  for  girls.  One  school,  the' 
Bedford  Modern  School,  was  inspected  on  making  application 
for  recognition  as  a  school  of  science. 

^I(tJu>d  of  ]  n^pccfioit. 

"In  the  case  of  every  endowed  or  proprietary  sclmol  the  insj^ec- 
tion  included  a  conference  with  the  governing  body  or  managers, 
and,  where  inspection  had  been  applied  for  bj'  the  county 
authority,  conferences  with  the  technical  instruction  committees 
of  the  county  councils  Avere  also  aiTanged.  In  most  cases  special 
inspectors  Avere  employed  for  ancient  languages  Avith  English, 
for  modern  languages,  and  for  science  and  mathematics ;  in 
son)e  cases  for  art  and  for  needlcAvork  :  and  in  endoAved  schools, 
for   administration.     It   has  been   the   practice   nf   tlie   board    to 
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select  one  or  more  of  the  inspectors  iu  each  case  from  ladies  and 
gentlemen  not  on  the  permanent  staff  of  the  board. 

Modern  Languafjes. 

'■  Amonir  those  so  selected  in  the  year  1901  were:  Miss  A.  J. 
Cooper,  Mrs.  Withiel,  Mr.  H.  G.  Hart,  Mr.  J.  Headlam,  Mr. 
F.  E.  Kitchener,  Mr.  F.  Ritchie,  Mr.  G.  W.  Rundall,  Mr.  Arthur 
Sidofwick,  and  Professor  Withers.  The  board  have  directed 
special  attention  to  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  and  have 
been  at  pains  to  secure  for  inspection  in  this  subject  persons  who 
have  made  a  special  study  of  the  newer  methods,  of  which  little 
as  yet  appears  to  be  known  in  English  schools.  The  inspectors 
for  modern  lansuaues  included  Signorina  Degani,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Clark,  Mr.  F.  67  Kidmian,  Mr.  J.  W.  Longsdon,  and  Dr.  C.  C. 
Periy.  Detailed  recommendations  were  received  from  these 
inspectors  on  the  organisation  of  the  modern  language  work  in 
the  schools  which  they  inspected,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  advice 
may  lead  to  considerable  improvement,  though  the  difficulties 
in  this  respect  are  often  great,  oAving,  aanongst  other  things,  to 
the  want  of  teachers  suitably  qualified  for  supervising  the  work. 
The  reports  show  that,  while  gi-eat  diflticulty  is  found  in  teaching 
two  languages  effectively  in  small  schools  with  a  comparatively 
low  leaving  age,  country  grammar  schools  cling  to  Latin,  moi'e, 
it  would  seem,  for  its  prestige  than  from  any  great  belief  in  its 
educational  value,  for  the  testing  of  which  they  seldom  allow 
adequate  time.  In  several  cases  of  this  kind  the  board  have 
advised  that  Latin  should  no  longer  be  a  compulsory  subject 
tlu'oughout  the  school.  It  is  believed  that,  in  many  schools,  if 
Latin  were  begun  later,  and  then  taught  as  an  alternative  to 
other  subjects,  sufficient  attention  could  be  given  to  French  or 
German  in  the  lower  forms  to  secure  an  adequate  training  for 
every  boy  in  at  least  one  foreign  language,  and  also  that  the 
teaching  of  Latin  itself,  when  confined  to  bo3^s  able  to  profit  by 
attempting  t^vo  languages,  Avould  be  improved. 

Externa  I  Exa  rain  a  tio  iis. 

■■  In  the  small  endowed  schools,  and  still  more  in  ]irivate  schools, 
the  necessity  of  presenting  students  for  external  examinations 
was  found  to  hinder  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of 
teaching.  In  schools  of  an  established  reputation  success  in 
examinations  is  not  of  vital  importance,  and,  Avhere  teaching  is 
of  a  high  standard,  the  test  afforded  by  external  examinations 
is  generally  appreciated ;  but  in  too  many  cases  such  examina- 
tions are  the  excuse  both  for  inferior  methods  of  teaching  and 
for  making  little  attempt  to  improve  them. 

''  The  inspections  have  also  afforded  abundant  evidence  of  the 
difficulty   of  maintainino:  small   boarding  schools,   owing  to   the 
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increased  supply  of  day  schools  and  the  improvement  in  means 
of  transit.  Still  more  striking  and  serious  is  the  almost  universal 
inadequacy  of  the  school  funds  for  the  attainment  of  a  high 
state  of  efficiency.  This  is  manifested  especially  in  the  lack  of 
qualifications  and  experience  of  the  assistant  staff,  and  in  the 
absence  of  provision  for  teachers  on  retirement  or  supei'- 
anauation. 

Joint  Inspection  by  the  Board  and  Universities. 

"  During  the  year  the  Victoria  University  was  recognised  by  the 
board,  after  taking  the  advice  of  the  Consultative  Committee, 
as  an  organisation  whicli  the  board  are  prepared  to  employ  for 
inspections  under  the  Act  of  1899,  and  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  since  been  similarly  recognised.  All  these 
universities,  however,  concuiTed  in  the  view  that  the  administra- 
tive side  of  the  inspection  would  best  be  conducted  by  officers  of 
the  board ;  so  that  to  this  extent,  where  inspection  by  a 
univei'sity  is  applied  for  under  the  Act,  it  will  be  a  joint  inspec- 
tion by  the  universitv  and  the  board.'' — -Eeport,  1901-2,  pages 
61-63. 

Examining  and  Inspecting  Bodies. — Principal  examining 

bodies  are :  — 

1.  The  Board  of  Education.  (2)  The  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  (for  technological  subjects).  (.3)  The  Society  of  Arts ; 
and  (4)  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  both  offering 
capital  examinations  in  modem  languages  and  commercial 
subjects,  suitable  for  evening  students.  (5)  The  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board.  (6)  Oxford  Local 
Examinations.  (7)  Cambridge  Local  Examinations.  (8)  The 
Union  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutes,  a  great  organisation 
carrying  on  examinations  for  county  councils,  etc.,  principally  of 
evening  students,  in  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Chester,  and 
North  Derby.  A  similar  union  has  recently  been  established  for 
the  Midlands,  with  headquarters  at  Birmingham.  Opportunities 
should  be  afforded  for  the  puivils  of  higher  grade  and  higher 
elementary  schools  to  be  presented  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations;  but  before  this  can  be  done  the  courses^ 
of  instruction  in  these  schools  will  have  to  be  less  specialised  in 
the  direction  of  science  than  at  the  present  time. 

The  Board  of  Education  state — 

"  Tlie  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  last 
year  had  referred  to  them  the  question  of  the  recognition  as 
agencies  of  the  board,  for  the  purpose  of  inspections  under  the- 
Board  of  Education  Act,  1899,  of  the  Oxford  University  Local 
Examinations  Delegacy,  the  Cambridge  University  Local  Exami- 
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nations  and  Lectures  Syndicate,  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Universities  Joint  Schools  Examination  Board. 

"  The  committee  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  better  to  recognise  the  Universities  themselves  rather  than 
any  of  their  subordinate  organisations,  the  board  have  accord- 
ingly recognised  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for 
this  purpose,  on  the  same  condition  as  that  on  which  recognition, 
as  stated  in  our  last  report,  had  been  given  to  the  Victoria 
University,  viz.,  that,  for  the  administrative  side  of  the  inspection, 
an  inspector  of  the  board  shall  be  associated  Avitli  those  of  the 
university.  By  this  arrangement  each  university  will  be  directly 
responsible  for  any  inspections  under  the  Act  which  it  may  under- 
take, but  will  be  at  liberty  to  employ  its  present  inspecting 
organisations,  or  to  construct  some  special  machineiy  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  may  think  fit.'' — Report,  1901-2,  page  9. 

Exhibitions  of  School  Work, — The  Board  of  Education 
carried  out  a  series  of  Education  Exhibitions  in  1899.  These 
were  held  in  London  for  England,  Cardiff  for  Wales,  Edinburgh 
for  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland.  The  collections  were  broughl> 
together  for  the  purpose  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  to  which  were 
subsequently  sent  a  selection  of  the  exhibits.  The  English 
Education  Exhibition  was  opened  at  the  Imperial  Institute  by 
His  Majesty  the  King,  the  then  Prince  of  Wales.  The  exhibition 
was  unique  in  the  histoiy  of  education  in  this  country.  There 
have  doubtless  been  exhibitions  illustrating  one  or  more  of  the 
many  different  sides  of  education  in  England  before,  but  for  this 
exhibition  it  was  claimed — and  apparently  with  justice — that 
from  it  no  phase  or  aspect  of  educational  work  had  been  omitted. 
The  universities,  the  gi-eat  public  schools,  schools  and  colleges 
for  women,  the  school  boards,  the  county  councils,  denomina- 
tional education,  private  and  preparatory  schools,  with  many 
minor  off-shoots  of  education,  were  all  more  or  less 
adequately  represented.  The  universities  were  well  repre- 
sented. There  were  exhibits  from  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Durham,  and  London,  as  well  as  from  the  younger  Victoria 
University,  with  its  three  federated  colleges  of  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  and  the  University 
College,  Liverpool.  The  great  majority  of  the  great  public 
schools  also  sent  interesting  exhibits,  the  most  notable 
absentee  being  Harrow.  Eton,  Rugby,  Charterhouse,  Clifton, 
Cheltenham,  Haileybury,  St.  Paul's,  Rossall,  Marlborough,  and 
many  otliers  furnished  exhibits  which  proved  interesting,  although 
in  some  cases  the  exhibit  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
photographs. 

The  education  of  women  was  exceedingly  well  represented. 
Among  others  there  were  stalls  from  the  Royal  Holloway  College, 
the   "  Maria   Grey "   Training  College,  the    Cheltenham  Ladies' 
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College,  the  Bedford  College  for  Women,  and  from  the  Girls' 
Public  Day  School  Comimny.  Various  high  schools  also  sent 
exhibits. 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  liberal  enterprise  of  the 
Manchester  City  Council  Technical  Instruction  Committee  in 
bringing  to  Manchester  the  entire  exliibit  of  American  education 
after  the  close  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1900. 

School  exhibitions  of  work  are  of  the  highest  value  to  educa- 
tion. For  some  years  they  haA-e  been  conducted  in  many  of 
the  principal  towns  in  connection  with  specially  favoured  day 
and  evening  schools.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  exliibitions 
should  not  be  common  to  all  localities,  and  the  concentration  of 
the  local  control  of  all  forms  of  education  will  no  doubt  happily 
tend  in  this  direction. 

Extent. — Sec.  27  (l)  :  Tliis  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland 
or  Ireland  or,  except  as  expresslv  provided,  to  London. — Act  of 
1902. 

Eyesight  and  Hearing  of  ChildreD. 

Eyesight   of    Scholaes    in    Schools    ix    Lakge   Towns. 
(Circular  to  Managers   and  Teachers  of  Urban  Elementary   Schools.) 

The  Board  of  Education  arc  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of 
th3  managers  and  teachers  of  elementary  schools  situate  in  large 
towns  to  certain  conditions  injuriously  affecting  the  eyes  and  eyesight 
of  the  scholars;  and  they  do  so  in  the  hope  that  measures  may  be 
generally  adopted  for  arresting  the  extension  of  evils  prejudicial  to 
the  national  welfare,  in  so  far  as  these  measures  appear  to  fall  within 
the  powers  of  teachers  and  managers. 

The  sight  of  children  is  liable  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  two 
distinct   classes    of    conditions,   namely:  — 

(a)  From  what  are  technically  called  errors  of  refraction — ^that 
is  to  say,  from  faulty  shape  or  proportion  of  the  eyeball,  producing 
the  several  conditions  of  myopia  or  short  sight,  hypermetropia  or 
flat-eye,  and  astigfmatism ;  all  of  them  liable  to  occasion  much  strain 
and  difficulty  in  using  the  eyes,  and  some  of  them  liable  to  such 
an  extent  of  aggravation,  during  and  in  connection  with  school  life, 
as  seriously  to  cripple  the  future   usefulness  of  the  individual. 

(b)  From  various  forms  of  disease,  such  as  contagious  or  non- 
contagious ophthalmia,  eczema  affecting  the  lids,  inflammation  of  the 
follicles  of  the  eyelashes,  pimples  or  pustules  upon  the  eye  surfaces, 
or  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  cornea.  Many  of  these  forms 
of  diseases  are  inconsi^icuous  in  their  origin,  and  might  easily  escape 
notice  unless  special  attention  were  paid  to  the  possibility  of  their 
occurrence.  Some  of  them  are  highly  contagious,  and  iniglit  become 
of  serious  import  to  the  school  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  tlie  original 
sufferers. 

In  relation  to  class  (a)  it  is  desirable  that  every  school  should 
be  furnished  with  a  set  of  printed  letters,  of  proper  proportions  and 
of  graduated  sizes,  technically  known  as  "test-types,"  and  that  by 
means  of  these  the  vision  of  every  child  should  be  tested  upon 
admission,  «nd  a-gain  at  any  future  time  if  any  suspicion  of  impcrfcc- 
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tioii  should  aiist  coiuei  i;ii;(r  it.  For  rliildrcn  unable  to  read,  test  sheets 
are  provided,  exhibitino;.  as  substitutes  for  letters,  tiofmes  composed 
of  three  sides  of  a  scpiare,  the  opeuiiig  being  in  some  aljove,  in  others 
below,  ill  others  to  the  right,  in  others  to  the  left.  The  principle  of 
construction  is  that  a  natural  eye  sliould  be  able  to  read  a.  figure  of 
a  definite  size  at  a  definite  distance;  and,  when  this  cannot  be  done, 
the  vision  falls  below  the  accepted  normal  standard.  When  it  can 
be  done,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  small  type  can  also  be  read 
sufficiently  far  away — i.e.,  at  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  from  the 
eyes.  As  a  rule,  distant  vision  will  be  defective  in  cither  short  sight 
or  astigmatism;  and  small  print  will  be  brought  unduly  near  in 
hypermetropia.  Sufficient  testing  for  school  jjurposes  may  be  accom- 
2>lished  by  a  teacher  in  five  minutes;  and,  whenever  vision  falls  below 
the  normal  standard,  or  whenever  small  print  is  instinctively  brought 
very  near  the  eyes,  the  parents  should  be  advised  to  take  the  child 
to  an  ophthalmic  hospital  or  to  a  surgeon.  In  the  great  majority 
of  such  cases  the  use  of  spectacles  will  remove  all  difficulty,  and  will 
enable  the  school  work  to  be  performed  without  risk  of  injury  to 
the  sight. 

In  relation  to  class  (h),  which  manifestly  includes  affections  of 
very  different  kinds,  some  of  them  comparatively  rare,  others  sadly 
too  common,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  other  general  rule  than 
that  it  sliould  be  the  duty  of  teachers  to  observe  any  appearance  of 
unnatural  redness  or  soreness  of  the  eyes,  or  any  tendency  on  the 
part  of  a  child  to  be  often  rubbifig  them  when  at  work,  and  to  take 
such  precautions  as  the  circumstances  of  each  case  may  require. 
Two  especially  common  forms  of  disease  are  the  contagious  ophthalmia, 
chiefly  aft'ccting  the  insides  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  contagious 
ophthalmia  affecting  the  lid  margins,  and  tending  to  destroy  the 
eyelashes  at  their  roots.  Both  of  these  are  liable  to  be  aggravated  by 
insaiiitarj'  home  conditions,  and  both  are  contagious  from  child  to 
child  either  directly,  by  finger  contact,  or  through  the  medium  of 
slates,  towels,  sponges,  needlework,  and  so  forth.  In  many  cases, 
treatment,  to  be  effective,  must  be  continued  for  a  long  time,  and 
personally  undertaken  by  a  trained  nurse  or  a  surgeon.  The  parents 
often  have  not  time  or  perseverance  to  take  the  suffering  child 
regularly  to  the  local  eye  hospital ;  and  the  records  of  workhouse 
infirmaries  show  that  children  suffering  from  either  of  these  forms  of 
disease  constantly  become  "  ins  and  outs,"  ceasing  to  attend  when 
the  acute  symptoms  disappear,  and  returning  when  the  disease  is 
again  virulent,  having  attended  school  in  the  interval  at  great  risk 
of  spreading  the  disease.  The  effects  of  both  the  above-mentioned 
forms  of  ophthalmia  upon  the  sight  are  frequently  serious,  and,  even 
if  the  subjects  should  escape  with  useful  though  impaired  vision,  the 
appearance  given  to  the  face,  by  the  deformity  of  the  eyelids  and  by 
the  loss  of  eyelashes,  is  often  such  as  to  relegate  him  to  the  lowest 
kinds  of  employment.  Maiuigers  and  teachers,  especially  in  poor 
districts,  arc  therefore  recommended  to  be  watchful  with  regard  to 
this  matter,  to  exclude  any  child  that  is  affected,  and  to  take  care 
that  he  shall  not  bo  re-admitted  without  a  medical  certificate  of 
fitness.  The  Board  of  Education  have  learnt  with  pleasure  that  in  a 
few  cases  special  ophtluilniic  schools  have  been  established  in  which 
children  can  be  kept  and  educated  until  a  cure  is  effected.  The 
inflanuriation  of  the  lid  margins  is  usually  rendered  manifest  by  the 
formation  of  crusts  or  scabs  at  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes,  but  the 
contagious  inflammation  affecting  the  lid  linings  may  not  only  for 
a  long  time  remain  inconspicuous,  but  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  non-contagious  forms  affectintj  the  same  locality.  If  any 
doubt  should  arise,  medical  advice  should  always  be  sought  for  its 
determination. 
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In  attempting  to  solve  the  problems  presented  by  the  evils  above 
referred  to,  school  authorities  are  confronted  by  a  two-fold  difficulty. 
In  the  first  place,  a  lai-ge  proportion  of  the  cases  require  special 
skill  for  their  detection;  and  hence,  unless  expert  knowledge  is 
brought  to  bear,  it  is  only  too  probable  that  many  will  be  overlooked, 
to  the  detriment  of  children  who  may  be  subiecled  to  unjust  censure 
and  punishment,  as  well  as  to  over-taxing  and  further  deterioration 
of  the  sight.  In  the  second  place,  even  after  the  discovery  of  an 
abnormality,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  bring  home  to  the  parent  the 
need  for  treatment,  especially  if  the  latter  involve  an  expenditure 
of  trouble,  time,  or  patience.  The  Board  of  Education  have  learnt 
with  satisfaction  that  in  a  few  large  cities  the  employment  of  school 
visiting  nurses  is  being  commenced.  They  are  provided,  it  is;  believed, 
as  a  rule,  by  voluntary  associations  to  schools  applying  for  them. 
The  nurse  attends  during  school  hours,  and  sees  all  children  who  are 
referred  to  her  by  the  teachers,  the  cases  being  principally  eye  or 
skin  diseases,  discharging  ears,  sore  and  dirty  heads,  gathered  fingers 
and  heels,  chilblains,  etc.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  give  these 
'■  school  nurses  "  some  special  instruction  with  regard  to  eye  troubles, 
the  detection  and  treatment  of  which  may  require  exceptional  know- 
ledge and  skill.  The  nurse  is  able  to  decide  what  children  require 
medical  advice  or  treatment,  and  to  lessen  the  risk  of  contagion  by 
recognising  infectious  complaints  in  an  early  stage.  Managers  and 
teachers,  aiS  well  as  H.M.  inspectors,  have  testified  to  the  value  of 
these  nurses  in  improving  the  health  of  the  scholars  and  in  increasing 
the  regularity  of  attenclance.  Cases  must  occasionally  occur  where, 
through  misfortune  or  otherwise,  a  parent  is  unable  to  take  a  child 
to  a  hospital,  or  otherwise  to  seek  medical  advice.  In  such  cases 
managers  are  earnestly  advised  to  co-operate  with  teachers  in  devising 
means  by  which  children  incapable  of  profiting  by  instruction  in 
school  may   be    enabled   to  receive    appropriate  treatment. 

The  lighting  of  the  schools  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The 
aspect  should  admit  sunshine  freely.  Where  possible,  windows  should 
extend  from  the  ceilings  to  a  distance  of  4  ft.  from  the  floor.  In 
schools  with  0})en  roofs  some  of  the  windows  should  be  extended  into 
the  roofs  by  donners.  Liglit  falling  directly  u]Don  the  eyes  should 
be  particularly  avoided,  as  should  also  light  coming  from  behind,  or, 
in  a  less  degree,  light  coming  from  the  riglit  hand  only,  in  which 
cases  tlie  scholars  can  only  do  their  work  with  strain  and  discomfort. 

The  right  position  and  sufficient  supply  of  artificial  light  are 
also  matters  of  importance.  It  is  essential  in  dark  weather  to 
supply  artificial  ligl't  of  sufficient  intensity  to  replace  the 
daylight,  and  to  have  it  in  such  positions  as  not  to  dazzle  the 
children.  Electric  light  has  the  double  advantage  of  consuming  no 
oxygen,  and  of  liciug  movable,  and  therefore  convenient.  If  gas  must 
be  employed,  incandescent  illumination  is  preferable  to  the  ordinary 
fi.shtail   burner. 

The  obscure  cases  of  ocular  defect  offer  the  greatest  trouble  to 
teachers.  H.M.  inspectors  not  infrequently  find  children  described 
as  mentally  deficient  whose  deficiency  ]iroc(>cds  from  partial  blind- 
ness or  deafness  ratlier  than  from  inferior  brain  power.  The  teacher 
should -take  steps  to  exclude  any  possibility  of  this  nature  before 
presenting  a  child  for  admission  to  a  defective  class.  Likewise  any 
cliild  calling  forth  frequent  censure  or  punishment  should  be  care- 
fully observed  for  a  similar   reason. 

There  are,  however,  manv  cases  which  are  less  obscure,  and 
which  the   teacher  can    help    to  bring    under  sui>ervision. 

Children  of  this  kind  arrange  themselves  roughly  according  to 
the    following    classification   of    ]ie(uliarities:  — 
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(a)  Bcudiug  over  reading;  books,  copy  books,  slates,  or  needle- 
work.    (Shortsightedness    or    hypermelropia.) 

{h)  The  writing  tends  to  become  unduly  small.  (Shortsighted- 
ness.) 

(c)  The  eyelids  arc  closed  into  a  horizontal  chink  when  looking 
at  a  somewhat  distant  object — c.f/..  blackboard.  (Short- 
sightedness or  myopia.) 

((/)   Squinting.     (Hypermetropia.) 

(e)  The  appearance  of   white  or  milky  spots  over  any  part  of  the 

centre  of   the   eye. 

(f)  Red  or  watery  eyelids,  rims  of  the  eyelids  red  or  prominent, 
with   or  without   discharge. 

(t/)  Eyelashes  nuitted  or  partially   absent,    with   or  without   scabs- 

at  their  bases. 
(// )   Temporary    pain,     swelling    a*nd    inflammation    of    thci    lid. 

(Stye.) 

In  calling  attention  to  these  defects  the  teacher  may  co-operate 
efficiently  with  the  school  nurse,  and  may  thereby  facilitate  the 
labour  of  the  latter  to  a  veiy  great  extent.  If  supplied,  as 
suggested,  with  a  set  of  test-types  and  instructions,  he  will  be  able' 
to  bi'ing  to  light  many  cases  of  visual  defect  class  (a),  which  nught 
otherwise  escape  notice  until  serious  and  permanent  evil  consequences 
had  been  produced. 

The  Board  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  devotion  shown  by  managers  and  teachers  in 
some  of  our  great  centres  of  population  in  rendering  help  to  their 
scholars  in  tliis  and  other  directions  beyond  the  scope  of  their 
ordinary  official  duties.  It  is  often  possible  by  such  help  to  arrange 
for  a  child  to  be  taken,  under  the  guidance  of  a  local  manager,  pupil 
teacher,  or  otherwise,  to  the  out-patient  de])ai'tment  of  a  hospital, 
where  expert  advice  and  treatment  can  lie  obtained,  such  as  may  be 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  patient  if  caicfuUy  acted  upon  and 
pursued. 

The  Board  confidently  expect  that  it  will  be  found  -j^ossible,  as 
contemplated  in  the  "  Code  of  Regulations  for  Day  Schools,  1901," 
to  organise  open-air  out-door  lessons  by  frequent  visits  to  museums, 
parks,  and  country  places.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  prove  beneficial, 
intn-  alia,  to  the  eyesight  of  the  scholars,  both  indirectly  by  improving 
the  general  health,  and  directly  by  ])roviding  what  is  for  manj^  town 
children  a  rare  opportunity  of  adjusting  their  sight  to  objects  smaller 
and  more  distant  than  those  which  they  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the 
sticcts  in  which  their  home  lives  are  almost  entirely  spent. — -October 
1st,  1901. 

The  defective  heariiip-  of  cliildren  lias  i-eceived  considerable 
attention  at  the  liands  of  medical  officers  now  appointed  by 
some  of  the  larprer  school  boards. 

Factories  and  Workshops  Acts. — Tlie  Acts  are  now  con- 
solidated by  the  Act  of  1901.  So  far  as  the  education  of  children 
is  concerned,  the  Factory  Acts  are  subordinate  to  the  Education 
Acts  and  the  local  bye-laws  for  enforcing  school  attendance. — See 
Law  of  School  Attendance,  pap:e  148. 

Under  the  Elementaiy  Education  Act,  1900,  the  age  for  full- 
time  exemption  under  tlie  bye-laws  can  l)e  extended  to  14  yeai's. 
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i^oiiie  doubt  -was  felt  as  to  Avhether,  in  places  where  the  bye-law 
age  had  been  raised  to  14,  children  between  13  and  14  were  not 
entitled  to  exemption  on  a  certificate  of  previous  due  attendance. 
Tlie  point  is  now  made  clear  in  a  letter,  dated  the  19th  December, 
1900,  from  the  Board  of  EducatioTi  to  Mr.  Parker  Smith,  M.P., 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  in  jolaces  where  the  bye-law  age  has 
been  raised  to  14,  and  no  mention  has  been  inserted  in  the 
bye-laws  of  the  certificate  of  previous  due  attendance,  children 
between  13  and  14  are  not  entitled  to  exejnption  on  that  certifi- 
cate." The  Home  Secretary  has  also  issued  an  Order,  making- 
it  clear  that  the  bye-laws  over-ride  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shops Act,  and  that  "in  districts  where  the  bye-laws  made 
by  the  school  authority  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts 
apply  to  children  between  13  and  14  years  of  age,  a  child  must 
also  satisfy  the  conditions  of  total  exemption  prescribed  by  the 
bye-laws  before  he  can  be  legally  employed  full  time  in  a  factory 
or  workshop."  So'  that  in  places  where  the  bye-law  age  has  been 
raised  to  14  years,  and  there  is  no  mention  in  the  bye-laws  of 
the  certificate  of  previous  due  attendance,  the  only  way  for  a 
child  under  14  to  obtain  full-time  exemption  is  by  passing  the 
full-time  standard  prescribed  in  the  locality. 

We  print  below  the  letter  from  the  Board  of  Education  to  Mr. 
Parker  Smith,  and  the  Order  of  the  Home  Secretary:  — 

Letter  from  the  Board  of  Education  to  31  r.  Parker  Smith.  M.P., 
December  19th,  1900. 

1.  In  jJlaces  where  the  bye-law  age  has  been  raised  to  14, 
and  no  mention  has  been  inserted  in  the  l)ye-laws  of  the 
certificate  of  previous  due  attendance,  children  between  13 
and   14  are  not   entitled   to  exemption  un   that  certificate. 

2.  Where  a  special  application  has  been  made  by  the  local 
authority  of  any  school  district  for  approval  of  a  bj^e-laAv 
granting  total  exemption  on  a  certificate  of  previous  due 
attendance,  the  Board  of  Education  will  be  prepared,  after 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  district,  to  approve 
such  l)ye-law  in  the  case  of  children  between  13  and  14  years 
of  age  for  the  pui-poses  of  employment  only. 

3.  The  question  whether  in  districts  in  which  the  bye- 
laws  make  no  provision  for  half-time  exemption  such 
exemption  may  be  claimed  under  the  proviso  to  Ko])Son's 
Act  is  one  which  the  Board  of  Education  have  no  power  to 
determine,  and  which  can  only  be  settled  by  a  court  of  law. 
The  practice  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  not  to  insist  on 
the  insertion  of  the  half-time  clause,  but  where  such  a  clause 
is  proposed  to  require  that  the  exemption  should  be  granted 
OJi  an  "  attendance  "  as  well  as  a  "  standard  "  qualification. 

4.  In    reply  to    the   question,   ''  Is   the   exemption    under 
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Robson's  Act  absolute,  oi*  is  it  conditional  on  the  loc-ul 
authority  being  satisfied  that  the  child  is  necessarily  and 
beneficially  employed?"  a  half-time  exemption  bye-law  is 
never  approved  except  on  the  condition  that  it  is  granted 
for  the  purpose  of  beneficial  emploj'ment. 

5.  In  reply  to  the  question,  "  Are  the  300  attendances 
mentioned  in  Robson's  Act  to  be  reckoned  after  reaching  3 
or  5  years?"  the  certificates  authorised  by  the  Board  of 
Education  recognise  attendances  made  after  5  years  of  age 
only. 

The    following    is   the  .Order    of    the    Home    Secretary  above 
referred  to :  — 

The  Home  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  prescribes  in  the  London  Gazette  new  standards 
of  proficiency  and  of  previous  due  attendance  under  the 
Factorv  and  Workshops  Act,  1878,  so  far  as  thev  relate  tO' 
England  and  Wales.  The  Order  of  August  7,  1893,  is 
revoked  as  from  the  1st  July  next,  and  the  following  provi- 
sions will  then  take  effect :  — 

{a)  The  standard  of  proficiencj-  for  the  purpose  of  a  certi- 
ficate of  proficiency  to  be  given  to  any  child  shall  be  the 
fifth  standard  of  reading,  viTiting,  and  arithmetic,  as  fixed 
by  the  Code  in  force  for  the  time  being,  or  any  higher 
standard  which  may  be  attained  by  the  child.  Certificates 
of  proficiency  may  be  granted  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
sections  1  to  8  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education 
d-ited  21st  March,  1901.      (See  page  510.) 

(&)  The  standard  of  previous  due  attendance  at  a  certified 
efficient  school  for  the  purpose  of  a  certificate  of  previous 
due  attendance  shall,  in  the  case  of  any  child,  be  350' 
attendances  after  such  child  has  attained  5  years  of  age, 
in  not  more  than  two  schools  during  each  year  for  five  years, 
whether  consecutive  or  not.  Certificates  of  previous  due 
attendance  at  school  may  be  granted  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  sections  9  to  11  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Education  dated  23rd  April,  1900. 

Note. — ^Tn  districts  where  the  bye-laws  made  by  the 
school  authority  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  apply 
to  children  between  13  and  1-1  years  of  age,  a  child  must 
also  satisfy  the  conditions  of  total  exemption  prescribed  by 
the  bye-laws  before  he  can  be  legally  employed  full  time  in 
a  factory  or  workshop. 

Tlie  Order  of  August,  1893.  which  is  now  revoked, 
prescribed  the  fifth  standard  as  fixed  by  the  Code  of  1893, 
and  the  number  of  attendances  required  250  a  year  in  pkce 
of  350,  which  the  present  Order  demands. 
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Fee  Grant. 

REGULATIONS  AS  TO  THE  TIME  AND  MANNER  OF 
PAYMENT  OF  FEE  GRANTS. 

Append Lr   A,    JJcit/   Srltoal    Code 

(Elementary  Ediicatiou  Act,  1891,  sec.  1  (1).) 

At  the    Coiniril  Chamlxr.    Whitehall,  thr    Jilth    dcuj    of   Auyiid,    1S91. 

By  the  Lords  ov   the  Committee  of  His  Majesty's   Most 

TIONOI'R'VBLE   PpIVY    COoNCIL    ON    EDUCATION. 

The  Lords  of  the  Comniittee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education,  by 
virtue  and  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  vested  in  them  under  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1891,  and  of. every  other  power  enabling 
them  in  this  behalf,  do  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  the 
following  regulations  be  observed:  — 

(1)  Fee  grants  in  aid.  of  public  elementary  schools  in  England 
and  Wales  shall  be  calculated  at  one-twelfth  of  the  rate  prescribed 
by  section  1,  sub-section  (1),  of  the  Act  for  each  month  whichshall 
have  elapsed  since  the  date,  not  being  earlier  than  the  1st  September, 
1891.  at  which  the  school  began  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  Act. 

(2)  Fee  grants  shall  be  paid  by — 

{(I)   Quarterly  instalments  for  each  three  mouths  completed  during 

the  school  year  for  which  the   grant   is   payable; 
(6)   A  final  payment  with  the  annual  grant  payable  to  the  school. 

(3)  An  instalment  of  fee  grant  shall  not  exceed  three-twelfths  of 
the  rate  prescribed  by  section  1,  sub-section  (1),  of  the  Act  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  children  over  three  and  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
in  average  attendance,  as  defined  by  section  10  of  the  .Vet,  during 
the   last   preceding    school  year. 

Exceptions — 

(a)  I'util  the  hr.st  final  payment  of  fee  grant  has  been  made, 
the  instalments  of  fee  grant  shall  be  calculated  upon  tlic 
total  average  attendance  during  the  last  preceding  school  year. 

(//)  If  no  school  year  has  been  comjjleted  before  the  1st  September, 
1891,  the  instalments  of  fee  grant,  previous  to  the  hrst  final 
payment,  shall  be  calculated  upon  the  average  attendance  for 
such  period  as  the  Education  Department  may  determine 
in    each  case. 

(4)  A  final  payment  of  fee  grant  shall  be  the  difference  between 
the  total  fee  grant  payable  for  the  year  [section  1,  sub-sections  (1) 
and  (2),  and  section  4,  sub-section  (3)]  and  the  total  of  the  instal- 
ments (if  any)    previously    paid    for   that  year. 

(5)  Instalments    of  fee    grants    shall    be    paid — 

{a)   In    the   case   of    schools    not    ])rovidcd    by  a    School   Board,    to 

the    coiTespondent ; 
{}>)  In    the   case   of    schools    ])i()vided   by    a    School    Board,    to   the 

trea.surcT. 

(6)  In  the  case  of  a  .scliool  wiiicli  does  not  satisfy  tlie  conditions 
of  the  Act  from  the  1st  September,  1891,  but  which  at  any  subsequent 
date  satisfies  such  conditions,  the  instalments  of  fee  grant  shall  be 
payable  from  such  lasl-nieutioucd  date,  if  the  first  day  of  any  month, 
and  if  not  tiie  first  day  of  any  month,  then  from  the  first  day  of  the 
mojith   next  succeeding  tliat   date. 
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Fees,  and  the  Apportionment  of  School  Fees. 

Sec.  14.  W'luTt'  betore  tlio  pas.siiiGf  of  tliis  Act  tecs  liavo  been  cliar<?('cl 
in  any  public  elementary  school  not  provided  bj"^  the  Jocal  ediication 
ar.tliority,  that  authority  shall,  while  they  continue  to  allow  fees  to 
lie  (harorod  in  respect  of  that  school,  pay  such  proportion  of  those  fees 
as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or,  in  default  of  agreement,  determined  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  to  the  managers. — (Act  of  1902.) 

When  board  .schools  were  first  established  school  fees  were 
compulsory,  and  were  prescribed  by  the  school  board ;  the  ainovuit. 
not  exceedinp;  an  ordinary  payment  of  9d.  a  week,  had  to  be 
approved  by  the  Education  Department,  but  the  school  board 
could  remit  on  account  of  poverty  of  parents.  (Sec.  17,  Act  of 
1870.) 

The  Act  of  1891,  makinL;'  provision  for  assistinp-  education  in 
public  elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  gave  a  fee  gi"ant 
of  lOs.  a  year  for  each  child  (over  -"j  and  under  1')  years  of  age) 
in  average  attendance,  to  managers  of  public  ele.mentary  schools 
willing  to  receive  the  grant.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  1891  states 
the  conditions,  section  2  limits  the  fees  to  be  charged  (if  any)  to 
the  difference  between  the  then  existing  fee  and  the  10s.  a  year 
fee  grant.  Hence  it  came  about  that  a  number  of  school  boards 
entirely  freed  their  schools  from  fees,  whilst  others  continued 
to  charge  the  difference  between  the  amount  hitherto  imposed 
and  the  amount  of  the  fee  grant.  Where  the  latter  course  was 
adopted,  schools  with  an  average  fee  of  -"kl.  per  week  became  free, 
schools  charging  Id.  per  week  reduced  the  fee  to  Id.,  and  so  on. 
Section  "],  Act  of  1891,  prohibited  the  charging  for  books,  etc., 
in,  cei'tain  schools,  and  section  i  authorised  tlic  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  modify  the  limit  of  fees  in  certain  cases.  Section  5 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  enforce  the 
provision,  in  each  district,  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  free  education, 
which  the  parents  have  a  right  to  demand  unconditionally. — 
(Memorandum  of  Education   Department,    May,    1S9.'').) 


Where  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1902  fees  have  been 
still  charged  in  any  voluntary  school,  section  14  apjjlies,  having 
the  effect  that  wliere  the  charging  of  such  fees  is  still  allowed 
hy  the  local  authority,  a  portion  of  the  income  derived  therefrom 
shall  be  paid  to  the  managers,  and  may  be  used  by  them  for 
such  pmposes  as  are  described  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
]iroceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons,  having  reference  to  this 
jmivision. 

Sir  W.  Anson,  when  introducing  this  section,  said  the  managers 
"■  were  bound  to  provide  the  fabric,  and  to  make  it  fit  for  the  use 
of  the  local  education  authority.  Tliey  were,  further,  boinid  to 
give  up  the  use  of  the  building  for  three  nights  a  week,  which 
was  not  a  part,  of  the  original  pro])osal.  They  were  also  bound 
to  sulimit  to  the  financial  control  of  the  local  education  autlioritv. 
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and  to  the  complete  control  of  secular  instruction.  On  the  other 
side,  the  local  education  authoiity  provided  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers,  school  books,  furniture,  and  so  forth.  That  being  so, 
it  seemed  reasonable,  and  was  no  departure  from  the  original 
scheme  of  the  Bill,  if  income  which  canie  to  the  school,  as  a 
school,  were  to  some  extent  shared  between  the  local  authority 
and  the  managers.  Lastly,  the  managers  had  been  accustomed 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  make  something  towards  the 
upkeep  of  the  school  by  letting  the  building  for  various  remunera- 
tive purposes.  For  those  and  other  reasons  he  believed  it 
would  be  good  policy  on  the  part  of  the  local  education  authority 
to  continue  to  allow  the  managers  to  charge  fees  and  to  share 
those  fees,  as  the  clause  provided." 

Section  23  (10)  will  allow  public  inquiries  to  be  held  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  cases  of  dispute  under  this  section. 

Schools  Charging  Fees. — Sir  William  Anson,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  17th  November,  gave  the  latest  returns  of  the 
nuuil)er  of  schools  charging  fees,  as  follows  : 


Denomination. 


Church  of  Englaud 

Wesleyan     

Roman  Catholic 

British,  &c 

Board  

Totals 


No.  of  Schools. 

Arnounts  received. 

1,756 

121,815 

:J07 

29,981 

113 

7,163 

330 

31,161 

153 

41,161 

2,659 

231,281 

Note. — A  reference  to  the  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
1901-2,  Table  25,  pages  70-72,  shows  that  these  figures  cover  school 
fees  and  sales  of  books;  couscqueutly  the  amouut  received  for  fees 
will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  tlic  amounts  given  by  Sir  W.  Anson. 
Further,  provided  schools — i.e.,  the  Board  Schools— are  not  affected 
by  Section  14,  so  that  the  total  income  affected  would  be  the  total 
of  the  return,  namely,  ,£231,281  less  i24i,161  =  =£190,120.  to  be  further 
reduced  by  whatever  may  have  been  the  prodxiot  of  the  sale  of 
books,   etc. 

The  Board  of  Education  state — 

"  Of  the  public  elementary  day  scho(.ls,  only  91  in  England  and 
Wales  (the  same  luimber  as  last  year)  continue  to  refuse  the  fee-grant. 
The  number  of  schools  which,  while  receiving  the  fee-grant,  continue 
to  charge  such  fees  as  the  Act  of  1891  allows,  has  fallen  from  2,660 
to  2,568;  and  the  number  of  fee-paying  scholars  in  all  classes  of 
public   elementary   day  schools,   from    649,331    in    1900   to    644,275    in 
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1901.     The  figures  for  the  last   five  years  are  shown  iu  the   following 
table  in  a  summary  form:  — 


Fee-paying  Scliolais. 

Free  Scholars. 

Free  Schools. 

1897 

735,142 

4,771,897 

16,912 

1898 

706,251 

4,870,615 

17,008 

1899 

670,282 

4,983,810 

17,248 

1900 

649,321 

5,036,793 

17,349 

1901 

644,275 

5,116,384 

17,457 

—Report,  1901-2,  page  17. 

Finance. — Expenditure    oii   education    durino-   financial    rear, 
1901-2. 


Administration — 

Cost  of  the  Central  Offices  (including  organisation 
of  Districts)    

Inspection  and  Examination  — 

Cost  of  Inspection  of  Schools  :  Elementary 

Non-Elementary     

Elemental- ji  Schools — 

Annual  Grants  to  Day  Schools 

Fee  Grants  to  Day  Schools 

Annual  Grants  to  Evening  Schools  ^including 
Drawing  Grants)    

Annual  Grants  to  Schools  for  Blind,  Deaf,  Defec- 
tive, and  Epileptic  Children     

Grants  to  School  Boards  under  Section  97, 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  as  amended 
by  Elementai'j'  Education  Act,  1897 

Aid  Grants  to  Voluntary  Elementary  Schools 

Pensions  to  Teachers 

Trainint)  Colleges — 

Annual  G  rants  to  Training  Colleges   

Schools  of  Science  and  Art — • 

Annual  Grants  to  Science  and    Art   Schools  and 

Classes 

lioyal  College  of  Science  

Koyal  School  of  Art  

Other  expenses,  Museums,  &c 

Total   : 

Total  amount  of  School  Board  Kates,  1901   


£ 

... 

141,616 

£ 
209,597 

39,488 

249,085 

5.143,741 
2,415,801 

211,523 

30,444 

213,750 

618,233 

55,493 

8,688,985 
223,554 

307,975 
21,507 
11,367 

109,018 

9,753,107 
6,335,828 


£16.088.935 
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It  is  not  pos.sible  to  give  a  general  average  aniouut  per  head 
of  the  money  to  be  derived  from  the  new  aid  grant.  Each 
authority  can  make  its  own  calculation  by  applying  the  terms  of 
section  10  in  the  light  of  local  conditions  as  to  average  attend- 
ance and  product  of  a  penny  rate.     (See  page  2.j.) 

The  foregoing  figures  give  an  annual  expenditure  on  public 
education  in  England  and  Wales  defi-ayed  from  the  taxes  and 
rates,  amounting  to  £16,088,935. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Education  Bill. 
1902,  it  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Lowther  that  the  total  annual 
expenditure  will  in  future  reach  £20,000,000  per  annum. 

The  following  particulars,  showing  the  amounts  per  head  of 
various  items  of  school  income  and  expenditure,  are  taken  from 
official  i-eturns,  1901   (England  and  Wales) : 


iNCnME    .VXD    EXPEXDITDRE 

PER 

Hkad- 

-Various 

Kinds 

OF 

Educatiox. 

A 

mount  per  Head 

Board 

Schools. 

Vohmtary 
Schools. 

Remarks. 

Income : — 

£ 

s.    d. 

£ 

s. 

d 

Rates 

1 

8     -1 

Subscriptions    .. 
Fees  paid  by  Ch 
Ordinary  Grant, 

Idren 

Dav  School  Cot 

e'.. 

0 
1 

0  41 

1  l| 

0 

0 

1 

6 
1 
0 

8 
6i 

7 

Fee  Grant 

0 

9  lOJ 

0 

9 

n 

Aid  Grant 

0 

0 

H 

Other  sources    . 

0 
3 

0     7 

0 

1 

8 

Total  .... 

0     2 

2 

5 

3i 

Expenditure : — 

Day  Schools — 

Teacheis'  Salaries    i  2  12 

Higher  Elementary  Schoonl.s — 
Total  Expenditure  


Evening  Schools — 
Total  Expenditure 

Cost  of  Maintenance  : — 

Defective  Children — 
In  Day  Classes 
In  ]>oarding  SchooU 

Blind  Children- 
Ill  Day  Classes 
In  Boarding  School 

Deaf  Children — 
[u  Day  Classes 
In  Bosnling  Scho(]ls 


Estimated  £30  tc? 
£3.^1  per  annum. 


Estimated  £20  to 
£30  per  annum. 

Estimated  £20  t. 
£.30  per  annum. 


*  Note  next  page. 
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*  Note. — Bliitd,  Draf,  and  J)i/'t<flrr  Cliildrcn  :  The  followiiiir  tigurcs 
showing  average  cost  per  liead,  are  taken  Ironi  a  iiicmorial  of  the 
London  School  Board  forwarded  to  the  Government  in  1899  in  support 
of  an  application  for  additional  Government  grants  to  meet  the  cost 
of  special  instruction: — London,  £10  7s.  6d. ;  Bradford,  i>16  5s.  9d. 
for  deaf  children,  and  j£16  l.'is.  lOd.  for  blind  children;  Birniinghani, 
£'12  15s.  lid.  for  deaf  children;  Cardifi',  .il2  8s.  7d.  for  blind 
ihildren;  and  Manchester  for  deaf  and  blind  children  alike,  ii20. 
When  such  childre  i  are  educated  in  institutions  (without  board 
and  lodging)  carried  on  by  the  School  Boards  the  Government 
may  find  £o  5s.,  leaving  about  £7  per  annum  to  be  provided  by 
the  local  rates.  The  cost  of  such  instruction,  of  course,  varies,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  some  boards  (as  at  Manchester)  send  all  their  cases 
to  residential  institutions,  where  the  cost  of  board  and  instruction  has 
to  be  met,  whilst  others  give  facilities,  for  instruction  only,  for  a 
numl)er  of  these  <'ases  in  day  classes.  In  the  former,  the  cost  to  the 
School  Board  is  higher  than  the  average  quoted.  Another  cause  of 
additional  expenditure  arises  when  School  Boards  take  up  the  instruc- 
tion of  feeble-minded  children.  The  average  cost  may  reach  .£9  per 
head  (day  instruction),  as  it  does  in  London,  compared  with  =£4,  the 
cost  of  instruction  in  the  case  of  ordinary  children,  whilst  the  graint 
for  the  feeble-minded  children  allowed  by  the  Education  Department 
is  £i  10s.  per  head.  In  residential  schools  the  net  cost  may  reach 
i'30  per  annum  per  child. 

Fire  Insurance  rates  of  tariff  offices  :  Buildinus  Is.  6(1.,  and 
contents   2s.    per  cent. 

Forgery  and  False  Statements. — Forgery  or  fraudulent 

use  of  certificates,  under  Act  of  1873  or  Act  of  1876,  is  made 
punishable  by  imprisonment.  The  same  also  applies  to  tlie 
obtaininj?  of  payment  or  remission  of  fees  by  fraud  under  latter 
Act.~See  sec.  ^o  of  Act  of  1873  and  sec.  37  of  Act  of  1876. 

Forms. — Specimens   of  the    following    forms    are     given     in 
Pai-t  ly.,  pao-e  5i7  :  — 

I.  Duplicate  Register. 
II.  Officers'  Report — Defaulters  under  Bye-laws. 

III.  Absentee  Xote — With  W^arning  Notice. 

IV.  Monthly  Report  of  School  Attendance  of  District. 

V.  Monthly    Returns   of  Attendance     for    Managers     and 

Teachers. 
Yl.  Requisition  for    Books   and    Stationery. 
Defective    and    Epileptic    Children. — For   forms    see    Minute, 
Feb.  26th,   1900.     See  page  520. 

Labour  Certificate  and  Birtli  Certificate,  etc..  Forms.  See 
RcL'ulations,  March  21st,  1901.     (See  page  .510.) 

Form  IX. — -The  nunc  usually  applied  to  the  general  retuin 
forwarded  annually  by  the  managers  to  the  lioard  of  Educatiou 
for  each  school  on  the  Annual  Grant  I^ist.  The  form  requires 
accurate  compilation,  as  omissions  or  errors  lead  to  its  return 
for  correction,  and  consequent  delay  in  the  receipt  of  the  annual 
grant.     Copies  of  the   form  should  be  filed  for   office   reference. 
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and  the  financial  return  of  income  and  expenditure  is  best  kept 
separate  in  a  book  of  school  balance  sheets.  Tlie  items 
comprising-  this  financial  return  are  taken  from  the  totals  of 
income  and  expenditure  shown  for  each  school  in  the  abstract 
book. 

Free  Education.— 

Third  Schedule  (5). 

The  followiaof  provision  shall  have  effect  in  lieu  of  section  5  of  the 
Eleraentaiy  Education  Act,  1891 :  — 

"  The  duty  of  a  local  education  authority  under  the  Education  Acts', 
1870  to  1902,  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  public  school  accommo- 
dation shall  include  the  duty  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  public 
school  accomnaodation  without  2>ayment  of  fees  in  every  part  of  their 
area." — (Education  Act,  1902.) 

Tlie  duty  of  the  school  boards  under  the  Act  of  1901  to  provide 
an  efficient  suppl}-  of  free  places  in  public  elementaiy  schools 
is  now  the  oblig-ation  of  the  local  education  authority. 

The  new  i>rovision  is,  if  anything,  more  direct  and  explicit 
than  the  one  it  replaces. 

Fuel  and  Light. — Coal  and  gas  form  a  serious  item  in  school 
exj^euditurc.  The  caretakers  must  exercise  a  proper  control. 
The  consumption  of  gas  and  water  should  be  recorded  each  week, 
and  the  gas  might  be  turned  ofif  at  the  meter  when  the  school 
is  not  being  used. 

Contracts  for  coal  are  made  with  advantage  during  the  sunrmer 
months,  say  in  the  month  of  August,  when  tenders  for  the 
annual  sui^ply  for  all  schools  in  the  district  (where  it  is  sufficiently 
compact)  should  be  invited.  The  prices  to  include  delivery  at 
all  of  the  schools  controlled  by  the  authority.  The  price  of 
coke  varies  so  much  that  it  is  a  general  rule  for  tenders  to  be 
for  the  price  at  the  gas  works,  plus  cost  of  carting. 

In  Manchester  the  schools  are  supplied  with  firewood  from 
the  stores  department.  Old  ''  sleepers  "  are  bought  from  the  rail- 
way companies,  and  these  are  sawn  into  convenient  lengths  for 
splitting  up  by  the  caretakers. 

The  cost  of  fuel  and  light  will  vary  with  the  locality,  owing  to 
differences  in  the  price.  Ini  Manchester  it  is  Is.  9id.  per  head, 
wliere  open  fire  places,  I'ather  than  pipes,  are  in  general  use  for 
warming  the  schools.     London  (including  water)  2s.  6d.  per  head. 

On  the  discussion  of  Clause  7  (1)  (d),  and  an  amendment 
designed  to  requii-e  managers  to  make  "  structural "  I'cpairs  to 
requirements  of  local  authority. 

Sir  William  Anson  said  the  managers  would  have  to  arrange 
for  the  ap]iaratus  for  warming  and  lighting,  but  the  local  autliority 
would  have  to  provide  the  fuel  and  litrhtinc. — (Connnons,  29tli 
October,  1902.) 
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Furniture  :  School. — ^I'he  general  adoption  of  dual  desks  has 
increased  the  cost  of  school  furniture.  Formerly,  with  long 
desks,  each  child's  place  would  cost  from  5s.  to  6s  ;  now  the 
seats,  etc.,  cost  8s.  or  9s.  each.  Dual  desks  are,  however,  so  mucli 
better  for  the  children  that  this  increased  co.st  is  fully  justified. 
I  estimate  the  complete  furnishing  of  a  school  for  a  thousand 
children  at  £700,  or  lis.  per  head.  For  material  there  is  nothing 
better  than  pitch  pine,  carefully  dried  and  selected.  The  Clerk  of 
the  Works  should  have  access  to  the  contractor's  workshop  when  the 
furniture  is  in  process  of  manufacture.  The  price  given  includes 
scholars'  desks,  teachers'  desks,  and  tables,  cupboards,  platforms 
for  each  central  hall,  chairs,  clocks,  and  a  piano  for  each  depart- 
mt'iil.  Sufficient  attention  is  not  generalb-  paid  in  England  to 
patterns  of  desks.  The  best  form  of  desk,  in  all  its  relationships 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  scholars,  should  be  selected, 
and  then  the  autliority  should  see  that  all  these  conditions  are 
fulfilled,  both  as  regards  the  metal  standards  and  the  woodwork 
of  the  desks.  The  clocks  and  pianos  cannot  be  included  in  the 
loan.  For  some  inscrutable  reason  the  Local  Government  Board 
(who  control  the  loan  expenditure)  will  allow  the  inclusion  of 
bentwood  chairs,  but  draw  the  line  at  pianos  and  clocks.  These 
must  consequently  be  bought  out  of  current  account. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  exercised  in  the  purchase  of  the  pianos. 
They  should  be  of  reliaible  English  make,  and  obtained  from  a 
responsible  contractor:  good  instruments  can  be  obtained  at 
£23  each. 

When  a  new  school  comes  to  be  furnished,  the  question  of 
cupboards  is  frequently  a  difficulty,  owing  to  tlieir  awkward 
ju'ojection,  particularly  in  class-rooms.  In  the  later  schools  in 
Manchester  we  have  recessed  the  cupboards  Avitli  great  advan- 
tage, Init  this  means  their  provision  in  the  builder's  contract,  and 
careful  arrangement  as  to  situation,  etc.,  when  the  plans  of  the 
])uilding  are  made. 

For  defective  children's  centres  it  is  well  to  have  desks  with 
adjustable  seats  and  fronts.  I  have  seen  nothing  yet  to  equal 
the  furniture  of  this  kind  of  American  manufacture. 

JJ'<e  of  F  urn  if  (ire  in  Non-provided  Scliooh. — ^Local  authority 
mav  use  furniture  provided  by  manag^?rs  or  trustees  before 
appointed  day.     (Second  Schedule  (14\  Act  of  1902.) 

Gardens  :  School. — Classes  limited  to  14  scholais.  (See 
GraiiTs,  jiige  111. 

Ob,ject  Le.ssons  in  Garoenixq. 
In.  Actual  Operation  in  Elementary  Schools. 

''  Scheme  A. — The  following  is  the  plan  of  the  garden,  and 
scheme  of  instruction,  at  a  village  school  with  average  attendance 
of   118.  and  with  a   staiY  consisting  of  liead  certificated  teacher, 
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two  female  assistants  (Article  50),  and  one  assistant  under  Article 
68:  — 

General  Plan  of  Garden. 


1   5  Garden   Plots,  .3:J  ft.  by   14  ft. 
6-14       „  „        26  ft.  by  16  ft. 

A  A.  Fruit  Plots. 
B.  Nursery  Plot. 

Operations  were  begun  witli  7  forks,  7  spades,  7  draw  lioes.  2 
Dutch  hoes,  6  rakes,  and  2  garden  lines;  the  cost  of  these  wa.s 
£3  9s.  6d.  The  stock  of  tools  has  since  been  augmented  by  the 
purchase  of  more  forks,  etc.,  u  wheelbarrow,  water  jDot,  boat 
baskets,  and  garden  trowels.  All  seeds,  with  the  exception  of 
potato  seed,  are  found  by  the  managei's,  and  cost  about  15s.  each 
year.  Manures  (farmyard  and  clieniical)  cost  IHs.  annually,  and 
the  rent  of  the  ground  is  £1.  These  expenses  are  met  by  the 
Government  grant  of  £2  16s.,  and  an  aid  grant  of  £2.  On  the 
fruit  plots  the  following  trees  are  grown  :  Two  pear  trees,  two 
apple  trees,  two  plum  trees,  and  one  cherry  tree.  Some  bus-h 
fruits  are  also  gi'own.  The  boys  are  taught  pruning,  grafting, 
and  budding,  in  addition  to  general  fruit  culture.  The  instruc- 
tion is  given  once  a  week,  from  2-35  to  4-10  p.m.  The  boys 
istaiid  round  one  of  ihc  plots,  while  the  teacher  demonstrates 
how  each  operation  is  in.  be  carried  out.  AfterAvards  they 
disperse  to  their  own  plots,  and  each  does  the  necessary  work  ti'. 
the  best  of  his  ability.  On  wet  afternoons  the  boys  have  talks 
about  and  Avrite  compositions  upon  the  work  which  has  been 
done  or  is  to  be  done  in  the  gardens.  The  instruction  is  continued 
thidu^'linut  the  vear. 
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Each  plot  is  cropped  as  follows  :  • 
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'■  Scheme  B. — The  folloAving-  is  the  plan  of  a.  garden  attached 
to  a  rural  school  -with  an  average  attendance  of  100  under  a 
head  mistress,  who  takes  the  srardeninof  class  herself:  — 
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■'  Each  plot  measures  lo  It.  by  13  ft.  Plot  Xo.  lU  is.  used  as  a 
seed  bed  and  for  bush  fruit  trees  and  various  crops,  such  as 
scarlet  runners,  tomatoes,  etc.,  for  which  there  is  no  room  on  the 
other  plots.  Upon  the  other  plots  are  vegetables  grown  in  the 
following  order:  Potatoes,  earlv  and  main  crop  (one  row  each); 
carrots  (two  rows,  one  for  exliibition  and  one  for  ordinary  use); 
onions  (two  rows),  beetroot  (one  row),  turnips  (one  rowj,  parsnips 
(one  row),  peas  or  French  beans  (one  row).  Lfettuce  is  planted 
out  and  jjarsley  sowai  as  a  border  to  the  paths.  Carrots  and 
parsnips  for  exhibition  are  sown  in  holes  made  by  a  crowbar  or 
long  dibber,  1  ft.  apart ;  the  holes  are  then  filled  with  finely- 
sifted  soil,  in  which  about  three  seeds  are  sown.  The  crops  are 
reversed  from  one  end  of  the  plots  to  the  other  in  alternate  years, 
running  from  east  to  west.  As  a  further  means  of  changing  the 
rotation  thev  will  be  o-rown  from  north  to  south  this  vear.  After 
the  sun*mer  crops  have  been  lifted  the  refuse  is  burnt  on  each 
l^lot.  All  spare  ground  is  then  manured,  dug,  or  trenched  for 
the  winter.  The  instruction  is  given  for  two  hours  each  week. 
and  rather  more  in  the  busy  season.  Lessons  on  plant  and 
animal  life  in  the  lower  standards,  as  in  Scheme  X.  of  the 
Specimen  Courses  of  Object  Lessons  already  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  Visits  to  good  gardens  are  found  to  be  a  great 
lielp.  A  record  of  the  work  done  is  kept  by  each  boy,  with  notes 
on  the  soil,  digging,  pruning,  manures,  etc.  The  boys  have 
additional  practical  instruction  in  root  pruning,  pruning,  and 
in  growing  strawberries  and  asparagus  in  the  teacher's  o^vn 
garden.  In  winter  and  wet  weather  conversational  lessons  are 
given,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  pictures,  magazines,  etc." — 
('■'  Rural  Specimen  Courses,''  Board  of  Education.) 

Grants  to  Schools  :  Government. — The  annual  Parliamen- 
tary gi-ants  under  the  following  heads  are  summarised  in  the 
foregoing  table: — ' 

Elementary   Edkatiox. 

I.   Pu})lic   Elementary  Day  Scliools. 
II.  Higher  Elementary  Schools. 
III.  Special   Schools  for — 

(-7)  Defective  or  Epileptic  Cliildren. 
(b)  Blind  or  Deaf  Children. 

Higher  Education' — Training  Colleges. 

I.   Secondary  Schools  and  Classes'  (Day  and  Evening). 
II.   Secondary  Evening  Schools  (formerly  Evening  Continua- 
tion Schools). 
III.  Training  Colleges. 
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Grants  to  Local  Authority. — Apart  from  the  grants  paid 
on  account  of  the  scliools,  the  ofi'ants  from  the  Treasury  payable 
"to  the  local  authority  are — 

(1)  The  aid  grant  (sec.  10  of  the  Act  of  1902)  for  elemen- 

tary education. 

(2)  The  residue   (sec.    1   of  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 

Excise)  Act,  1890)  for  hioflier  education. 

Grouping  of  Schools. 

Grouping  of  Schools  Under  Oxe  Management. 

Sec.  12. — {1}  The  kcal  education  authority  may  g:roup  under  one 
body  of  manaofers  any  public  elementary  schools  provided  by  them, 
and  may  also,  with  the  consent  of  the  managers  of  the  schools,  group 
imder  one  body  of  managers  any  such  schools  not  so  provided. 

(2)  The  body  of  managers  of  grouped  schools  shall  consist  of  such 
number  and  be  apiDoiiited  in  such  manner  and  j^roportion  as,  in  the 
case  of  schools  provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  may  be 
determined  by  that  authority,  and  in  the  case  of  schools  not  so 
provided  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  bodies  of  managers  of  the 
schools  concerned  a.nd  t!ie  local  education  authority,  or  in  default  of 
agreement  may  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

(3)  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  council  of  a 
county,  they  shall  make  provision  for  the  due  representation  of  minor 
local  authorities  on  the  bodies  of  managers  of  schools  grouped  under 
their  dii'ection. 

(4)  Any  arrangement  for  grouping  schools  not  )>rovided  by  the 
local  education  authority  S'hall,  unless  previously  determined  by 
consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of 
three  years.— (Act  of  1902.) 

This  provision  should  very  considerably  assist  the  local 
autliorities  in  making  arrangements  for  management,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of  non-provided  schools 
it  can  only  be  carried  out  Avith  the  consent  of  the  managers  con- 
cerned. 

Federation  of  managers  of  the  schools,  arranged  according 
to  denomination,  will  possess  so  man}-  advantages,  both  for  the 
authorities  and  for  the  denomination,  that  it  will  be  most  desir- 
able if  practical  schemes  for  such  federation  can  be  entered  into 
by  the  religious  bodies  so  largely  interested  in  the  non-provided 
schools.  Although  the  local  conditions  of  the  schools  will 
necessitate  probably  separate  liodies  of  managers,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  fedei-ation,  governing  general  courses  of 
procedure,  and  even  going  further  in  the  direction  of  husbanding 
and  ensuring  the  economical  expenditure  of  the  funds  the 
managers  may  have  at  their  dispo.sal  for  repairs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  should  not  be  a  jilau  of  administration  generally  adopted. 

The  latter  portion,  sec.  (12),  of  the  second  .schedule  of  the 
Act  of  1902,  in  reference  to  payment  of  balances  of  Parliamentary 
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grants,  would  appear  to  contemplate  such  an  arrangement,  as 
it  enables  such  managers  to  apply  tlie  money  so  received  by  them 
for  the  benefit  of  any  general  fund  applicable  for  those  purposes, 
and  the  same  alternative  would  appear  to  be  implied  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  section  with  reference  to  the  payment 
of  the  balance  of  the  old  aid  grant. 

Half-Timers. — i'lie  Day  School  Code,  1902,  defines  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "'  half-time  scholar." 

II.  The  term  ''half-time  scholar"  means  a  scholar  certified 
by  the  local  authority  to  be  employed  in  conformity  with  the 
bve-laws,  or,  if  not  subject  to  the  bye-laws,  in  conformity  with 
the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  or  any  other  Act  regulating 
the  education  of  children  employed  in  labour,  and  in  either  case 
i-ecognised  by  the  Board  as  a  half-time   scholar. 

The  Elenientaiy  Education  School  Attendance  Act  of  1899 
raised  the  age  of  half-timers  to  twelve  years. 

Half-timers  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  number.  This  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  following  figures  giving  the  number  of 
lialf-timers  on  four  dates  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  centuiy  : 

1876   201,184 

1890  170,437 

1897   110,654 

1901   74,468 

Note. — More  than  half  of  them  (44,045,  or  59-1  per  cent)  are 
employed  in  Lancashire  factories  and  workshops,  25'1  per  cent  are  in 
Yorkshire,  and  62  per  cent  in  Cheshire.  The  total  number  of  half- 
timers  in  London  is  771,  and  in  the  whole  of  Wales  there  are  only  17. 

The  decrease  is  attributed  to  the  raising  of  the  minimum  age 
at  wliich  children  may  be  employed,  and  to  the  abolition  in 
certain  districts  of  the  half-time  clause  in  the  bye-laws. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Graham  Balfour  in  his  admirable  book  on 
■■  The  Education  Systeuls  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"'  "  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  legislation  (factory  and  workshops) 
ai)plies  only  to  children  employed  in  factories  of  a  certain  class, 
and  that  a  more  real  evil  is  the  amount  of  work  that  children  of 
poor  parents  have  to  do  every  day  in  addition  to  the  school 
work,  which   is  supposed  to  demand  their  full  energies." 

See   Employment   of   Children.      Page  SO. 

Heating  and  Ventilation. 

■\Varmix(;    Ayu  Vextilatiox. 

(a)  Met/iod.f  of  War/nliir/. — Various  methods  are  adopted  for 
warming  schoolrooms.  Open  fireplaces,  stoves,  hot-water  pipes 
at  hieh  and  low  pressure,  radiation,  and  hot  air.  Even  if 
sujiplemented  b}-  pipes,  the  open  fireplace  has  many  advantages. 
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It  is  a  great  aid  to  the  ventilation ;  indeed,  it  is  contended  by 
many  avithorities  that  perfect  ventilation  cannot  be  obtained 
Avithout  it.  An  efficient  and  economical  form  is  obtained  by 
Leamington  bars  fixed  with  fire-brick  backs  and  glazed  sides  to 
fireplace,  Avhich  should  project  from  an  angle  of  the  class-room, 
the  position  in  which  it  is  least  in  the  way,  and  also  the  one 
from  which  it  can  be  best  seen  by  the  children.  The  fireplace 
may  project  about  2  ft.  6  in.  from  the  corner  of  the  room,  the 
length  across  the  front  being  4  ft.  3  in.,  the  chimney-piece  being 
of  brick  or  stonework.  The  inside  width  of  the  chimney  should 
be  14  in.  by  9  in.  All  internal  brickwork  to  be  flush-pointed 
and  rubbed. 

(b)  Fire-guards. — 'Each  fireplace  must  have  its  guard  securely 
hooked  at  top  into  stanchions  let  into  sides  of  the  wall.  These 
fire-guards  are  generally  made  of  Avrought  iron,  and  are  of  a 
simple  ornamental  design,  three  feet  high,  with  a  projection  from 
fireplace  of  about  1  ft.  6  in.  The  cost  of  well-made  wi-ought-iron 
fire-guards  is  about  £1  15s.  each  where  a  quantity  is  supplied. 

When  the  heating  is  by  means  of  hot  water  the  low-pressure 
system  is  reconmiended,  the  2>ipes  being  placed  round  the  various 
rooms  just  above  the  floor  level.  With  well-constructed  fire- 
places, however,  a  warmth  of  60  degrees  may  be  continuously 
maintained  in  a  class-room.  All  class-rooms  should  be  supplied 
with  a  tliermometer  hung  near  the  door.  Stoves,  except  in 
temporary  iron  buildings,  and  heating  by  steam,  are  not  desirable 
means  of  warming  schoolrooms. 

Ventilation. — In  connection  with  this  much-discussed  subject 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  justice  to  all  the  various  methods  in 
vogue.  The  object  of  all  ventilation  is  to  secure  a  healthy 
internal  atmosphere  both  in  summer  and  wintei'.  The  whole- 
some cliaracter  of  the  outside  air  of  a  building  depends  upon 
the  situation  of  the  site,  the  openness  of  its  character,  its  freedom 
from  noxious  fumes  and  gases  arising  from  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses or  polluted  water  which  may  be  cai'ried  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  premises  by  prevailing  winds.  Buildings  facing  east  and 
west  in  damp  localities  have  the  advantage  of  their  walls  and 
playgrounds  being  most  exposed  to  the  sun.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  reasons  in  the  case  of  schools  which  make  a  sovithern 
frontage  desirable.  Windows  which  will  open  and  a  fireplace  in 
each  class-room  will  do  much  to  provide  sweetness  and  freshness 
for  the  jiremiscs.  The  genei'al  adoption  in  all  the  best  schools 
of  the  central  hall  system  of  planning  is  a  great  aid  to  ventila- 
tion, the  halls  forming  vast  reservoirs  of  fresh  air,  which  'con- 
stantly supply  the  class-rooms.  The  windows  and  fire-places 
must,  of  course,  be  supplemented  by  fresh-air  flues  and  extractors. 
Iji  halls,  ]>articularly,  the  most  should  be  made  of  roof  ventila- 
tion— those  on  the  upper  floor  are  easier  to  ventilate  than  those 
on  the  ground  floor  level  ;  here  there  must  be  0  in.  by  9  in.  flues 
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let  into  chimnev-stacks  Avhen  possible,  or  connected  with  root' 
ventilation  by  means  of  tubes.  In  the  partitions  between  the 
class-rooms  and  hall,  and  in  the  corridors,  there  should  be  hinged 
fanlip^hts  near  ceilin<r,  and  these  fanlights  should  be  made  to  open 
bj  means  of  cords. 

Generally  it  may  be  stated  that  upon  the  constant  tiow  of  fresh 
air  into  the  various  rooms,  and  the  speedy  escape  of  foul  air, 
■will  depend  the  healthy  character  of  the  school.  About  3,000  ft. 
of  fresh  air  is  required  each  hour  by  an  adult,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  children  need  two-thirds  the  amount  of  fresh  air 
required  by  a  fully-cfro^^^l  person.  In  an  hour  one  foot  of  burn- 
ing rras  vitiates  1,800  ft.  of  fresh  air,  and  •")  ft.  of  gas  nearly  equals 
the  needs  of  two  men.  A  good  standard  for  the  purity  cif  outside 
ail'  is  20"96  per  cent  of  oxygen,  and  not  over  '04  per  cent  of 
carbonic  acid,  or  CO2.  The'  nearer  the  air  of  the  schoolroom 
approximates  to  this  standard,  the  closer  it  will  approach  to  a 
healthy  condition  for  the  children  and  teachers.  The  state  of 
the  air  in  schools  should  be  periodically  tested  by  simple  scientific 
means. 

Ventilation  of  Schools, — The  accompanying  circular  on  the 
subject  of  tlic  ventilation  of  schools,  which  has  been  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  J.  Howson  Ray,  F.R.C.S.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Salford 
School  Board,  has  been  issued  by  the  Board  to  all  its  head  teachers. 
The  subject  is  of  such  great  importance,  and  the  suggestions 
contained  in  Mr.  RaVs  paper  are  so  valuable,  that  I  feel  sure 
my  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  given : 

Ventilation  of   Schools. 

"  llie  health  of  our  teachers  and  pupils  is  largely  influenced  by 
the  state  of  ventilation  of  the  schools,  and  the  medical  officer  to 
the  l)oai'd  wishes  to  bring  this  question  prominently  before  all 
head  teachers,  and  to  ask  for  their  hearty  and  constant  co-opera- 
tion in  using  all  the  means  already  provided  for  the  ventilation 
of  their  respective  schools. 

It  may  be  stated  that  impure,  close,  stuff)-  air,  such  as  is  found 
in  an  overcrowded  or  poorly-ventilated  room,  is  a  cause  predis- 
jiosing  to  disease,  and  especially  to  diseases  of  the  blood,  lungs, 
and  nervous  system. 

The  prolonged  breathing  of  vitiated  air  may  lead  to  forms  of 
ansemia,  colds,  headache,  sickness,  sore  throat,  lassitude,  and 
•reneral  de])ility ;  indirectly  it  predisposes  to  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  such  as  catarrh,  bronchitis,  and  consumption. 

It  may  also  produce  some  forms  of  deafness,  and  it  makes  the 
stamping  out  of  infectious  disease  a  more  difficult  matter  than 
it  should  be. 

The  mind  becomes  dulled  and  non-receptive,  the  child  ceases 
to  be  briglit,  and  becomes  less  capable  of  instruction  ;  the  teacher 
is  more  liable  to  nervous   exhaustion.     These  effects  are    more 
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uoticeable  after  the  scholars  have  been  in  the  class-room  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  morning  or  afternoon. 

The  deficient  ventilation  begins  also  to  tell  uiDon  the  A-oice  of 
the  teacher,  and  makes  the  latter  conscious  of  strain,  or  of  actual 
pain  and  discomfort,  in  talking  to  the  class.  Cases  of  teacher's 
sore  throat,  of  laryngeal  catarrh,  and  of  complete  (temporary) 
loss  of  voice,  may  be  largely  traced,  in  many  instances,  to  tlie 
same  cause.  Ins'tances  of  minor  ailments  amongst  teachers  and 
scholars  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  well  knoAvu  to  all  teachers, 
and  a  certain  proportion,  at  least,  can  be  attributed  to  defective 
ventilation. 

The  defective  ventilation  may  depend  upon  defective  con- 
struction of  a  building,  upon  defective  ventilating  agents,  or  upon 
the  non-use  of  the  means  provided  for  ventilation. 

The  means  of  ventilation  may  be  mechanical,  artificial,  or 
depend  ui^on  natural  forces.  In  every  case  the  fullest  use  of 
natui'al  means  of  ventilation  shoidd  be  made,  and  the  head 
teacher  should  be  vigilant  in  seeing  that  the  staff  of  teachers 
and  the  pupils  get  as  much  fresh  air  as  is  possible. 

The  ventilation  may  be  effected  by  means  of  sliding  or  liinged 
windows,  by  ventilation  inlet  and  outlet  gratings,  by  doors,  by 
fireplaces,  or  1)}"  the  aid  of  large  air-propelling  fans,  driven  Ijy 
machinery. 

The  following  instructions  are  to  be  carefully  obsen^ed  by  the 
head  teacher : 

1.  The  means  of  ventilation  should  be  used. 

2.  Air  inlets  and  foul  air  outlets  should  be  suitably 
opened,  and  kept  free  from  i-ubbish  and  dust,  and  from  being 
covered  up  by  maps,  blackboards,  etc.  A  reasonable  amount 
of  draught  is  less  liarmful  to  liealth  than  is  the  breathing 
of  impure  air. 

3.  Windows  should,  where  possible,  be  used  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  be  so  managed — by  experimenting  with  the 
degi'ee  of  opening — that  a  minimuiu  of  di'aught  witli  a 
niaximum  of  change  of  air  supply  is  attained. 

4.  Overcrowding  in  rooms  and  overcrowding  in  a  class 
(placing  the  children  too  near  to  each  other)  should  be 
aA'oided,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  fair  administration  of 
the  classes  for  teaching. 

5.  \Vhere  higli  winds  prevail,  and  windows  are  practically 
the  only  means  of  ventilation,  those  placed  on  the  Avindward 
side  of  the  room  should  be  opened  slightly  at  the  top,  and 
on  the  leeward  side  of  the  room  they  may  ])e  opened  much 
more  widely. 

6.  During  playtime  all  doors  and  windows  should  be 
widely  opened  so  as  to  flush  the  rooms  Avith  fresh  air.  At 
the   dinner  hour  enough    windows   should    be   left   open    to 
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attain  the  same  object.  And  before  the  commencement  of 
the  morning  school,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work,  doors 
and  windows  should  be  left  open  sufficiently  long  to  freshen 
the  air  of  the  room. 

7.  The  school  caretaker  should  have  doors  and  windows 
widely  opened  when  sweeping  the  floors,  and  after  washing 
the  floors  and  funiiture. 

8.  In  cases  where  many  instances  of  sickness  (in  its  various 
forms)  occur  in  one  class  of  children,  the  means  of  ventila- 
tion shoidd  be  examined,  and  if  found  to  be  faulty  a  i-eport 
should  be  sent  to  the  clerk  without  delay. 

9.  All  assistant  teachers  must  carry  out  the  above  instruc- 
tions, and  so  co-ojjerate  to  obtain  more  efficient  ventilation. 

10.  Some  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  explain  to  the 
children  the  need  for  fresh  air,  and  to  let  them  see  the 
teaching  put  into  practice. 

Discretion  must,  of  course,  be  used  in  opening  the  windows 
before  school  in  severe  weather,  as  the  opening  of  the  windows  at 
such  times  may  prevent  the  school  from  getting  properly  warmed. 
In  schools  where  any  mechanical  system  of  ventilation  is  pro- 
vided, the  head  teachers  should  make  themselves  familiar  with 
the  sj'stem,  and  see  that  the  instructions  of  the  ventilating 
engineers  are  carried  out." 

See  Rules  for  Scliool  Planning,  page  .")34. 

Higher  Education. 

Power   to  Aid. 

Sec.  2. — -(1)  The  local  education  authority  sliall  cousider  tlie 
educational  needs  of  their  area  and  take  such  steps  as  seem  to  them 
desirable,  after  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Education,  to  supply 
or  aiel  the  su]j])ly  of  odufation  other  than  elcmentaiy,  and  to  promote 
the  general  (o-ordination  of  ail  forms  of  education,  and  for  that 
purpose  shall  apply  all  or  so  much  as  tliey  deem  necessary  of  the 
residue  imder  section  1  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise) 
Act,  1890,  and  shall  carry  forward  for  the  like  purpose  any  balance 
thereof  which  may  remain  unexpended,  and  may  spend  such  further 
sums  as  they  think  fit :  Provided  that  the  amount  raised  by  the 
council  of  a  county  for  the  purpose  in  any  year  out  of  rates  under 
this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a 
rate  of  twopence  in  the  pound,  or  .such  higher  rate  a-s  the  county 
council,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  may  fix. 

(2)  .V  council  in  exercising  their  powers  under  this  part  of  this 
Act  shall  have  regard  to  any  existing  siipply  of  efficient  .schools  or 
colleges,  and  to  any  stops  already  taken  for  the  purposes  of  higher- 
education  under  the  Technical    Instruction    Acts,   1889  and  1891. 

Concurrent  Povers  of  Smaller  Boroxr/Iis   and  T'rhan    Dtxtrirtx. 

(3)  The  council  of  any  non-county  borough  or  urban  district  shall 
have  power,  as  well  ii^  the  county  council,  to  spend  such  siuns  as  they 
think  fit  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  or  aiding  the  supply  of  education 
other  than  elementary:  Provided  that  the  amount  raised  by  the  council 
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of  a  iion-couiity  borough  or  urban  district  for  the  purpose  in  any 
ytar  out  of  rates  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which 
would  be  produced  by  a  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound. — (Act  of  1902.) 

Sec.  22. — (3)  The  power  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education 
other  than  elementary  includes  a  power  to  train  teachers  and  to 
nipply  or  aid  the  supply  of  any  education  except  where  that  education 
is  oriven  at  a  public  elementary  school. 

Sec.  23. — (2)  The  power  of  a  council  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply 
of  education  other  than  elementary  shall  include  power  to  make 
prevision  for  the  purj^ose  outside  their  area  in  cases  where  they 
coijsider  it  expedient  to  do  so  in  the  interests  of  their  area,  and  shall 
include  power  to  provide  or  assist  in  providing  scholarships  for,  and 
to  pay  or  assist  in  paying  the  fees  of,  students  ordinarily  resident  in 
the  area  of  the  council  at  schools  or  colleges  or  hostels  within  or 
without  that  area.— (Act  of  1902.) 

The  ainouut  which  may  be  spent  out  of  the  rates  by  local 
education  authorities  on  higher  education  is — 

In  county  boroughs,  unlimited. 

In  administrative  counties,  twopence  .in  the  pound.  Any 
addition  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

In  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts,  one  penny 
in  the  pound.      (Concurrent  powers  with   county  councils.) 

The  limit  of  age  for  elementary  education  provides  that  the 
child  shall  not  be  more  than  16  at  the  end  of  the  school  vear. — ■ 
Sec.  22  (2)  Act  of  1902. 

All  evening  schools  conducted  under  the  Regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  all  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  and 
of  pupils  beyond  the  age  limit  for  elementary  education,  are  now 
liigher  education,  and  the  cost  falls  upon  the  funds  provided 
for  the  pui-jDose. 

The  whole  of  the  "whiskey  money"  must  now  be  applied  to 
higher  education. 

Colleges  for  teachers  may  be  aided  or  supplied,  and  scholar- 
ships of  all  kinds  provided. 

Higher  Elementary  Schools,  first  established  by  Minute  of 

f)th  of  April,  1900.  This  is  the  most  advanced  type  of  public 
elementarv  school  which  can  be  conducted  under  the  Dav  School 
Code. 

Cost  of  Erection. — ^Lord  Reay.  in  his  last  annual  address  to 
the  London  School  Board,  gives  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  a 
higher  elementary  school  for  300  children  in  eight  classrooms 
at  ,£9,098.  As  school  provision  is  necessai'ily  more  expensive 
in  London  than  in  the  provinces,  the  experience  of  Manchester, 
where  it  has  cost  about  £20  per  place,  will  be  a  better  estimate 
for  general  use.     (Rules  for  Planning,  etc..  see  page  534.) 

Cost  of  Mfiintevanre. — Lord  Reay  gives  the  net  cost  of  main- 
tenance at  £4  12s.  per  head  of  average  attendance.  Wliere  fees 
are  charged  the  cost  might   probably  be   reduced  l)y   15s.   per 
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head,  after  allowiiiQf  for  a  certain  number  of  free  places.  The 
gross  cost  is  £7  3s.  6d.  per  head.     (See  page  122.) 

Grants. — The  grants  which  may  be  earned  are  set  forth  in  the 
appended  regulations.  Tlie  average  grant  paid  last  year  (Report 
of  Board  of  Education)  was  £2  12s.  lid.  per  unit  of  average 
attendance  of  grant-earning  children.  In  addition  there  would 
lie  the  fee  grant  of  10s.  per  annum  per  child. 

The  following  are  tlie  Day  School  Code  Regulations  with 
regard  to  higher  elementary  schools  : 

110.  A  public  elementary  school  may  be  recognised  by  the 
Ixiard  as  a  higher  elementary  scliool  under  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

(1)  The  school  must  be  organised  to  give  a  complete  four 
years'  course  of  instruction  approved  by  the  board. 

(2)  A  child  proposed  for  admission  to  a  higher  elementary 
school  must' — 

(i.l  Be   not  less  than  ten   years  of    age  at  the   date   of 

admission  ; 
(ii.)  Have,  as  a  rule,  been  for  at  least  two  years  under 
instruction  at  a  public  elementary  school ; 
(iii.)  Have  been  certified  by  the  inspector  to  be  qualified 
to  profit  by  the  instruction  offered  in  the  higher 
elemcntaiy  school. 

(3j  The  fitness  of  any  child  to  continue,  or  to  be  promoted 
from  one  year's  course  to  another,  in  a  higher  elementary  school, 
shall  be  certified  by  the  inspector. 

(4)  (i.)  Attendances  may  not  be  recognised  in  a  higher  elemen- 

tary school  for  any  scholar  who  is  upwards  of  15 
years  of  age.* 
(ii.)  No  scholar  may  remain  in  a  higher  elementary  school 
beyond  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  which  he  or 
she  is  15  years  old.  But  scholars  who  are  receiving 
instruction  in  a  school  at  the  time  of  its  conversion 
into  a  higher  elementary  school,  may  i-emain  with 
the    sanction  of  the  Board  of   Education.* 

(5)  Scholars  newly  admitted  into  a  higher  elementaiy  school 
must,  except  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  inspector,  commence 
with  the  first-year  course. 

N.B. — This  section  does  not  apply  to  scholars  who  are  receiving 
instruction  in  a  school  at  the  time  of  its  conversion  into  a  higher 
elementary  school. 

(6)  The  number  of  scholars  in  a  higher  elementary  school  will, 
as  a  rule,  be  limited  to  about  300,  except  in  the  case  of  a  school 
of  science  converted  into  a  higher  elementary  school. 

*NoTE. — The  age  limit  may  be  not  more  tliaii  16  at  end  of  school 
year  (Sec.  22  (3),  Act  of  1902).  This  rule  will  consequently  uccd 
modification. 
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(7)  (i.)  Tlie  school  must  be  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

board,  to  be  necessary,  having  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  locality, 
(ii.)  The  premises  must  be  specially  equipped  for  practical 
instruction,  and  must  be  recognised  by  the  board  as 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  higher  elementaiy 
school. 

(8)  (i.)  The   teaching   staff   of    the   school    umst   possess   such 

qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  board  for  the  purposes  of  a  higher 
elementary  school. 

(ii.)  No  member  of  the  teaching  staff  may  undertake 
duties  not  connected  with  the  school  which  may 
occupy  any  part  whatever  of  the  school   hours. 

(iii.)  In  the  first  and  second  year  courses  there  shall  be  a 
teacher,  accepted  as  qualified  by  the  board,  for 
every  40  scholars  (or  less)  ;  in  the  third  and  fourth 
year  courses  there  shall  be  a  teacher,  so  qualified, 
for  every  30  scholars  (or  less)  in  average  attend- 
ance. 

(iv.)  The  grant  may  be  reduced  at  the  i-ate  of  not  more 
than  10s.  per  annum  for  eveiy  unit  of  annual 
average  attendance  above  the  number  for  which 
the  school  staff  is  recognised  by  the  board.  This 
reduction  will,  as  a  rule,  be  one-twelfth  of  10s. 
for  every  month  during  which  the  staff  has  been 
insufficient  for  the  annual  average   attendance. 

(9)  The  managers  of  any  school  who  desire  such  school  to  be 
recognised  as  a  higher  elementary  school  must  submit  for  the 
approval  of  the  board  proposals  for  a  curriculum  and  time-table, 
and  supjjly  such  other  information  as  may  be  required  by  the 
lioard.  The  curriculum  must  be  approved  by  the  board,  and 
must  show  that  a  sufficiency  of  science  instruction,  both  practical 
and  theoretical,  is  provided  for  in  each  year. 

(10)  The  grants  made  to  higher  elenientarv  schools  are  as 
follows:  — 


1st  year 
:2n<l  ycai- 
3i(l  year 
4tli  vear 


Higher  t 

cale. 

L'lwe'-  scale. 

£    s. 
1  If. 

d. 

0 

£    s.    fl. 

1    11     0 

2     7 

0 

2     3     0 

3     5 

0 

2  15     0 

4  10 

0 

3  13     0 
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The  board  shall  decide  which,  if  either,  of  these  gi'ants  shall 
be  paid,  in  the  case  of  each  year's  course,  after  considering  the 
report  and  recommendation  of  the  inspector  upon  each  of  the 
following  four  points : 

{(i)  Tlie  suitability  of  the  instruction  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  scholars  and  the  neighbourhood. 

(b)  The    thoroughness    and    intelligence   with  which   the 

instruction  is  given. 

(c)  The  sufficiency  and  suitability  of  the  staff. 

(d)  The  discipline  and  organisation. 

The  inspector  will  recommend  the  higher  grant  unless  he  is 
unable  to  report  favourably  upon  the  school  under  these  heads. 

(11)  (i.)   The  sum  named  in  section  10  of  this  article  is  in  each 

case  the  amount  of  a  year's  grant  for  each  unit  of 
average  attendance, 
(ii).   For  the  purpose  of  reckoning  the  average  attendance 
at  a  higher  elementary  school  an  attendance  shall 
mean   attendance  during  two  and  a  half  hours. 

(12)  No  gi-ant  may  be  received  from  the  board  by  any  higliei' 
elementary  SL'hool  in  addition  to  tlie  grants  named  in  section  10 
of  this  article,  with  the  exception  of  the  fee  grant. 

(13)  Separate  registers  and  separate  accounts  must  be  kept 
for  the  higher  elementaiy  school. 

(14)  No  scholar  may  attend  a  Jiigher  elementary  school  who  is 
attending  an  evening  school  or  class  under  the  regulations  of 
the  board.  This  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  scholar  attend- 
ing an  art  class  above  group  1,  under  the  regulations  of  the 
directory  of  the  board. 

(15)  The  other  articles  of  this  Code  are  applicable  to  higher 
elementary  schools,  except  so  far  as  a  contrary  intention  appears 
from  the  terms  of  this  article. 

The  Board  of  Ediicition  state  in  tlieir  1901    Report — 

Twenty-eififht  liigher  clenieutary  schools  have  now  been  recogiii.scd, 
ivu  inereasc  ol  ten  over  tlie  number  recognised  up  to  30th  June,  1901. 
Proposals  for  the  provision  of  other  .schools  have  been  conditionally 
approved,  and   some   cases  are   still  under  consideration. 

I  n.^triirtinii. 

These  schools  are  organised  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  m,()ic 
advanced  instruction  than  can  be  given  in  the  ordinary  elementary 
schools  for  children  between  10  and  15  years  of  age  who  are  certified 
by  an  Inspector  of  the  Board  as  ((iialihed  to  profit  by  such  instruc- 
tion. The  special  object  which  thev  have  in  view  is  to  qualify  the 
children  taught  in  them  to  enter  any  of  those  callings  in  which 
scientific  methods  have  to  be  emphiyed.  With  this  intention  tiie 
course  of  instruction,  thougli  not  exclusively  scientific,  has  been  given 
a  science  basis,  and  all  tlie  scholars  are  trained  to  make  accurate  meaauri ■- 
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ments  and  to  perform  and  record  simple  experiments.  One  forcig-u 
language  and  elementary  mathematics  are  included  in  the  curriculum, 
whilst  careful  attention  is  given  to  drawing. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  spread  over  four  years,  and  we  have 
been  careful  to  impress  upon  managers  of  higher  elementary  schools 
the  importance  of  retaining  as  many  of  the  scholars  as"^  possible 
throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  course,  in  order  that  they  may  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  the  more  advanced  instruction. 

Xu))ibi;r  of  Schools    and   C/illdrcn. 

Of  the  28  schools  now  recognised,  27  have  been  provided  by 
School  Boards,  and  one  by  voluntai-y  managers.  Ten  of  them  (including 
the  one  voluntary  school),  were  inspected  and  received  grants  during 
the  past  year;  they  provided  recognised  accommodation  for  3,430 
children. 

The  average  number  of  children  on  the  registers  throughout  the 
year  was  3,240,  and  the  total  number  on  the  last  day  of  the  school 
year  was  2,872.  Of  these  2,872  children,  1,484  were  boys  and  1,388 
were  girls;  278  were  over  15  years  of  age;  1,236  paid  no  fees,  276 
paid  a  weekly  fee  of  from  3d.  to  6d..  1,335  paid  from  6d.  to  9d..  and 
25  i3aid  9d.  and  over.  The  average  attendance  of  children  throughout 
the  year  was  3,045.  I'he  grant-earning  average  attendance,  i.t.,  that 
of  children  under  15  years  of  age,  was  2,863;  the  remaining  182 
represent  attendances  made  by  children  over  15  years  of  age,  and 
therefore  not  eligible  for  grants. 

Instruction  was  given  in  manual  instruction  to  eight  schools  and 
to  1,840  children,  in  cookei'y  to  eight  schools  and  to  1,073  children, 
in  laundry  work  to  three  schools  and  to  366  children,  and  in  domestic 
economy  to  one  school   and  to  47  children. 

Teachers. 

The  number  of  certificated  tea/chers  was  102,  of  whom  12  were 
graduates.  There  were  also  two  graduates  who  were  not  certificated, 
four  assistant  teachers,  and  35  teachers  of  special  subjects,  making 
up  a  total  of  143.  The  principal  teachers  received  an  average  salary 
of  ^6292   lis. 

Cost. 

The  average  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  nine  Board  Schools  was 
£7  3s.  6d.  The  returns  for  the  Voluntary  School  were  for  t-en  months 
only,  and  afforded  no  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  make  the  required 
calculation. 

Orant'<. 

The  average  attendance  of  children  eligible  for  grants,  i.e.,  child- 
ren of  15  years  of  age  and  under,  who  attended  the  first  year's  course, 
was  903,  on  which  a  grant  of  35s.  per  unit  was  paid;  the  number  who 
attended  the  second  year's  course  was  829,  on  which  a  grant  of  47s. 
per  unit  was  paid;  the  number  who  attended  the  third  year's  course 
was  836,  on  which  a  grant  of  65s.  per  unit  was  paid,  and  the  number 
who  attended  the  fourtli  year's  course  was  295,  on  wliich  a  grant  of 
90s.  per  unit  was  paid.     .Ml  these   grants  are  on  the  higher  scale. 

The  total  grant  paid  was  ,£7,374  13s.  Taking  a  common  basis 
of  a  12  months'  grant  for  ten  schools,  this  would  give  an  average  of 
£2  12s.  lid.  per  unit  of  average  attendance  of  grant-earning 
children.— Report  1901-2,   pp.  41-42. 
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Higher  Grade  Schools. —  The  development  of  elementary 
educatiou  which  led  ro  the  establishment  of  the  schools  -which 
are  known  as  the  higher  grade  scliools  is  accurately  described  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Secondary  Education,   1895:  — 

Speaking  of  the  use  of  the  higher  grade  schools,  the  report 
says :  *"  For  some  years  the  work  of  erecting  and  organising 
scliools  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  vast  mass  of  children,  whom  it 
was  their  duty  to  provide  for,  fully  occupied  the  school  boards, 
but  after  a  time  they  found  themselves  drawn  on  to  attempt  to 
improve  the  range  and  quality  of  the  instruction  given.  Thus 
subjects  which  had  been  deemed  luxuries  for  children  who  were 
to  leave  school  at  twelve  soon  began  to  be  classed  as  necessaries. 
The  pressure  of  the  boards  afterwards  brought  about  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Parliamentaiy  grant  to  a  new  standard,  now  called 
the  seventh,  in  which  an  instruction  more  advanced  than  had 
been  attempted  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  system  received 
recognition  in  various  branches.  Still  later  some  school  boards 
undertook  to  carry  on  the  education  of  children  beyond  the 
limits  which  the  Parlianientaiy  grant  had  fixed,  and  instituted 
what  are  called  "  ex-standard  classes,'  while  other  boards  even 
set  up  schools  intended  to  furnish  children  who  had  passed  the 
standards  with  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  history,  grammar, 
French,  mathematics,  and  the  elements  of  physical  science. 
These  schools,  though  they  have  received  the  name  of  '  higher 
grade  elementary,'  are  really  secondary  in  their  character,  so 
far  at  least  as  regards  their  higher  classes  in  which  instruction 
beyond  the  standards  is  given.  They  have,  in  fact,  stepped  into 
the  educational  void  which  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners, 
noting  it  with  regret,  had  proposed  to  fill  by  what  they  termed 
'  secondary  .schools   of  the  third  grade.'  " 

It  was  natural  that  the  managers  of  these  higher  grade  schools 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  grants  offered  for  science  and  art 
instruction  by  the  South  Kensington  authorities,  and  in  1887  the 
Department  established  a  course  of  instruction  for  organised 
schools  of  science.  So  it  came  about  that  the  upper  portion  of 
these  higher  grade  schools  became  organised  science  depart- 
metits,  attended  by  pupils  during  a  four-years'  course,  extending 
from  Standard  VII.,  and  being  of  the  ages  of  from  12  or  13  in  the 
first  year's  course  to  16  or  17  years  in  the  fourth  year's  course. 
By  this  association  with  South  Kensington  rules  and  inspection, 
the  higher  grade  schools  followed  out  a  course  of  instruction 
which  leans  too  much  towards  science;  time  being  taken  up  in 
science  which  might  to  gi'eater  advantage  be  given  to  subjects 
of  general  education.  It  would  be  to  the  undoubted  advantage 
of  these  schools  if  the  instruction  were  arranged  on  the  lines  laid 
down  for  hisrher  srade  schools  in  the  Scotch  Code. 
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The  following  diagram  practicall}'  illustrates  the  alternative 
courses  of  study  provided  for  higher  grade  schools  in  the  Scotch 
Code:  — 

'Additional      Subjects      for      Science 
Course — 
Mathematics. 
Experimental  Science. 
Manual  Work. 


Obligatory  subjects  in 
all  Higher  Grade 
Schools — 

English. 

History. 

Geography. 

Higher    Arith- 
metic. 

Drawing. 


(Additional     subjects   for    Commercial 
Course — 

Modem  Languages  (one  or  more). 
Book-keeping,  Shorthand. 
^     Knowledge  of  Commercial  Pruducts. 

Additional  subjects  for  Special  Girls' 
Course — 

Practical     Traininig    in     Household 

Economy. 

Twenty  year's  ago  these  higher  grade  schools  received  great 
encouragement  from  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Mundella 
addressed  a  special  letter  to  the  Welsh  Boards  on  the  subject. 
Loans  were  readily  granted,  which  caused  the  building  of 
laboratories,  lecture  rooms,  and  provision  for  special  instruction. 
Sheffield  war,  the  fu-st  board  actually  to  build  a  higher  grade 
school,  and  this  was  done  at  a  cost  of  over  £50,000  for  premises, 
since  considerably  enlarged  ;  Leeds.  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
and  a  score  of  other  towns  followed  the  example,  and  there  are 
now  more  than  sixty  such  schools  in  existence. 

Their  success  was  immediate  and  phenomenal,  due  in  part  to 
the  excellence  of  the  instruction,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  they 
filled  a  gap  in  our  so-called  system  of  education. 

They  are  the  natural  development  of  the  existing  elementaiy 
school  system.  They  led  to  a  great  extension  of  the  school  age. 
In  South  Shields,  before  the  opening  of  the  higher  gi'ade  school, 
there  were  in  board  schools  only  120  cluldren  above  the  sixth 
standard.  The  higher  grade  school  opened  in  1890,  and  in  ten 
years  the  number  of  such  children  nearty  quadrupled.  -  The 
elementary  schools  have  been  stimulated.  The  pupils  of  higher 
gi-ade  schools  at  Cardiff,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  other  large 
towns  have  at  local  university  examinations  frequently  taken 
rank  "  amongst  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  of  their 
graduates."  In  one  year  20  boys  and  girls  from  the  Cardiff 
Higher  Grade  School  graduated  at  the  London  and  Welsh  L^niver- 
sities,  "and  during  11  years  a  sum  of  £6,762  was  gained  in 
scholarships    tenable  at   the   local   university  colleire   by    pupils 
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from  the  same  institution.  At  the  Manchester  Central  Higher 
Grade  School  44  National  Scholarships  and  Royal  Exhibitions, 
of  the  annual  value  of  £50  or  £60  each,  have  been  can-ied 
off  by  scholars  trained  there,"  and  at  the  well-known  Leeds 
Central  School  equally  good  results  have  been  secured  in  the 
examinations  of  the  London  and  Victoria  LTniversities.* 

Higher  grade  schools  are  in  their  upper  division  schools  of 
science  (or  "  Secondaiy  Schools  A  ;"  the  name  now  given  to  them, 
by  the  Board  of  Education),  but  in  their  lower  division  vaiy 
considerably. 

Li  Manchester  we  have  aimed  at  making  Standard  IV.  or  V. 
the  lower  end  of  the  higher  grade  school,  with  an  adjacent  school 
acting  as  a  junior  department,  and  fees  are  charged  throughout. 
This  arrangement  suits  a  large  class  of  people  who  are  willing 
to  pay  school  fees,  but  the  fees  are  not  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  promotion  of  deseiwing  scholars  from  the  ordinaiy 
schools  of  the  city.  For  their  benefit  a  rule  exists  by  which  any 
child  who  has  gone  through  Standard  VI.  elsewhere  is  admitted 
free  to  the  higher  grade  school. 

These  arrangements  work  well.  Whilst  fees  help  the  school 
considerably,  no  child  loses  the  benefit  cf  the  higher  instruc- 
tion by  reason  of  inability  to  pay  the  school  charges.  The  fee 
is  sixpence  per  week,  with  some  addition  in  the  case  of  children 
whose  parents  are  not  ratepayers  in  the  city,  and  the  scholars 
buy  their  own  books,  etc. 

On  a  recent  public  occasion  the  jiresent  Chairman  of  the  Tech- 
nical Instiniction  Committee  (Sir  James  Hoy)  stated  that  "  there  is, 
I  think,  a  special  fitness  in  your  knowing  with  how  much  success 
the  work  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  has  met  through 
tlie  efforts  of  the  Higher  Grade  School  in  Manchester.  We  have  now 
had  an  experience  of  about  nine  years  in  regard  to  scholarships, 
and  I  desire  to  put  before  you  the  following  statements.  I  have 
here  a  table,  the  points  brought  out  in  which  it  will  not  take 
me  more  than  a  minute  or  two  to  read.  It  is  a  statistical  state- 
ment, covering  a  i>eriod  of  eight  years,  from  1891  to  1899,  and 
will  serve  to  show  the  advantage  which  is  derived  from  the 
establishment  of  higher  grade  schools  as  a  logical  development 
i)f  the^ elementary  schools  in  a  great  city,  and  as  promoting  the 
object  of  continuing  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  for  a 
lengthened  period — fu'st  in  higher  grade  schools,  and  subse- 
quently in  introducing  them  for  more  advanced  study  either  in 
the  university  college  or  in  the  specialised  instruction  of  the 
technical  school  preliminaiy  to  entering  upon  industrial  or 
commercial   life.       The    table    shows   conclusively    that    in    the 

*  Ml  interesting  series  of  articles  on  higher  grade  schools  appeared 
in  the  SrJmoI  Jioaid  Gazettp  of  November.  1900.  nnder  the  heading. 
"  Advanced  Education  for  the  Industrial  Classes — .V  Series  of  Pai>ers 
on   Hisrhcr   Grade   Education." 
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absence  of  the  facilities  thus  afforded  a  very  large  number  of 
boys  and  girls  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity-  of 
further  and  most  desirable  advanced  or  specialised  study.  Out 
of  272  scholarships  awarded  during  those  years  108  have  been 
gi-anted  to  pupils  of  higher  grade  schools,  Avho  have  thence 
proceeded  to  the  higher  institutions  named,  whilst  only  67  have 
come  from  other  schools,  and  of  this  latter  immber  33  were 
.contributed  during  1891  to  1897  from  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  the  Municipal  Technical  School,  which  ceased  to  exist 
under  the  arrangement  with  the  school  board  at  the  latter  date, 
leaving  the  net  number  of  34  from  other  secondary  schools — 
that  is  to  say,  to  put  it  briefly,  108  of  these  scholarships  have 
been  secured  from  higher  grade  schools,  while  only  34  have  been 
secured  by  scholars  of  other  secondary  schools.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  the  scholarship  scheme  of  the  Manchester 
Technical  Instruction  Committee  would  have  largely  failed  but 
for  the  establishment  of  the  higher  grade  schools  by  the 
Manchester  School  Board." 

Scholars  in  higher  grade  schools  in  Manchester  cost  the  rates 
an  annual  sum  of  £1  Os.  7d.  per  head,  after  allowance  for  Govern- 
ment grants,  school  fees,  etc. 

Holidays. — ^The  usual  liolidays  in  jjublic  elementary  schools 
are  :  Four  weeks  at  Midsummer,  two  Aveeks  at  Christmas,  one 
week  at  Easter,  and  one  week  at  T\Tiitsuntide. 

In  arranging  tlie  holidays  it  must  be  bonie  in  mind  that  under 
the  Code  a.  school  must  be  open  at  least  400  times  during  the  year. 
In  scliools  attended  by  Jewish  children  the  holidays  should  be 
arranged  to  fit  in  with  the  great  religious  periods  of  the  Jewish 
race. 

H.M.  Inspectors  should  be  advised  of  all  school  liolidays. 
particularly  of  those  other  than  the  usual  vacations. 

Housewifery. — Grants  for  liousehold  management  have, 
during  the  past  year,  been  paid  to  97  departments  and  for  7,19.5 
scholars.— Report,   1,901-2.  page  22. 

See  Domestic  Subjects.      Page   71. 

Industrial  Schools. — Certified  industrial  schools  (inspected 
by  Tlif  Home  Office — ^Cliief  inspector,  Mr.  J.  G.  Legire,  Great 
Scotland  Yard,  London,  S.W.)  are  for  the  training  and  education 
of  vagi'ant,  criminal,  or  incorrigible  children  committed  by  the 
magistrates,  and  were  first  established  in  England  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  in  18r)7,  Scotland  having  obtained  similar 
legislation  tliree  yeais  before.  There  are  in  Great  Brititin  142 
ordinary  certified  industrial  schools  (of  whicli  8  are  ships),  14 
truant  schools,   and    22   dav  industrial  scliools. 
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The  children  under    detention   in    industrial    schools  in  Great 
liritain  on   December  31st,    1901  :  — 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Industrial  schools   li.272   4,633  18,90r, 

Truant    schools  1,232   —     1,232 

Day  industrial  schools  ....     2, -415   873    3,288 

Totals  17,919   5,506  23,125 

The  law  Avas  consolidated  in  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866, 

since  amended  by  several  statutes.     (See  page  466.) 

The     following     are     the     principal    categories    under   which 

•hildren  are  committed: 

1.  Any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  14  years — 

'"  Found  begging  or  receiving  alms  (whether  actually 
or  under  the  pretext  of  selling  or  oflEering  for  sale  any 
thing)  or  being  in  any  street  or  public  place  for  the 
puiiDose  of  so  begging  or  receiving  alms  ; 

"  That  is  found  wandering  or  not  having  any  home  oi- 
settled  place  of  abode,  or  proper  guardianship  or 
visible  means  of  subsistence ; 

'•'  That  is  found  destitute,  either  being  an  orphan  or 
having  a  sui-viving  parent,  who  is  undergoing  penal 
ser^dtude   or  imprisonment ; 

"  That  frequents  the  company  of  reputed  thieves." 
(Section  14  of  the  Act  of  1866.) 

2.  A  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  12  years  charged 

"  with  an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  or  a 
less  punishment,"  l)ut  who  has  not  been  convicted  of 
felony.     (Section  15.)* 

3.  "  Where  a  parent  or  step-parent  or  gaiardian  of  a  child 

apparently  under  the  age  of  14  years,"  represents  to 
the  magistrate  "  that  he  is  unable  to  control  the  child, 
and  that  he  desio-es  that  •  the  child  be  sent  to  an 
industrial  school."     (Section  16.) 

4.  A  refractory  child  under  14  years  of  age  in  the  work- 

house or  pauper  school.     (Section  17.) 
Furtlier  provisions  deal  with — 

Children    under   14  years  of  age   of  women  convicted  of 

crimes  (on   second  conviction).     (Section   14   of  Pre- 
vention  of  Crimes   Act,    1871.) 
Cases  of  disobedience  to  school  attendance  order.     (Section 

12  of  the  Elementarj^  Education  Act,  1876.) 
Cases  of  offence  by  children  committed  to  day  industrial 

schools.     (Section    16  of  the    Elemental^"    Education 

Act,  1876.) 
Children  "  lodging,   living,   or  residing  with   common    or 

reputed    prostitutes,    or   in    a    house   resided    in  or 

*  See  Sec.  1,  Youthful  Offenders  Act,  1901,  for  amendment. 
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frequented  by  prostitutes  for  the  purpose  of  prosti- 
tution," or  that  frequent  the  company  of  prostitute.s. 
may  be  dealt  with  under  the  lith  section  of  the  Act 
of  1866.  (Industrial  Schools  Act  Amendment  Act, 
1880.) 

Ordinary  Industrial  ScJiooh  are  either  land  schools  or  ships 
where  children  committed  under  the  foregoing  sections  are  fed, 
lodged,  and  trained.  The  majority  of  these  schools  are  under 
voluntaiy  management,  and  by  agreement  with  school  boards, 
etc.,  receive  childi-en  for  training.  (See  "  Contrilnitions  to 
Industrial  Schools,"  page  132.) 

The  expense  of  maintenance  in  an  ordinaiy  industrial  school 
is  from  7s.  to  8s.  per  week.  This  expense  is  met  partly  by  the 
Treasury  contributions  (see  page  133),  and  j^artly  by  the  amounts 
contributed  by  the    local  authorities  (see  page    132). 

Truant  Scliools  are  for  the  keeping  of  boys  under  control, 
discipline,  teaching,  and  industrial  training  for  <i  period  of  about 
three  months.  In  so  short,  a  time  instruction  can  only  be  attempted 
in  certain  trades  and  industries,  such  as  tailoring,  stocking 
knitting,  darning,  mending,  boot  making,  wood  chopping,  mat 
making,  or  in  gardening. 

Dai/  Industrial  Schools  are  scliools  where  the  managers 
provide  for  children  between  5  and  11  (coming  under  the  Indus- 
trial Schools  Acts),  industrial  training,  elementaiy  education,  and 
one  or  more  meals  a  day,  but  not  lodging,  and  were  authorised  by 
the  Elementaiy  Education  Act,  1876.  The  children  go  home  to 
sleep,  and  may  be  licensed  out  to  attend  public  elementary  day 
schools. 

Day  industrial  scliools  m-iy  be  used  for  the  following  classes  of 
children  : 

I.  Children  under  Detention. 


(a)  Any  child  who,  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  mighty 
be  fent  to  a  boarding  industrial  school  unless  it  is  a 
child  without  a  home  or  destitute,  or  a  refractory  child 
sent  from  the  workhouse — cases  to  which  a  day  school  is 
manifestly  inappropriate. 
(6)  A  child  between  five  and  14  may,  for  breach  of  an  ordei- 
requiring  him  to  attend  school  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Act.  1876,  be  sent  to  a  day  industrial  school, 
but  such  an  attendance  order  can  only  be  made  on  a 
child  who  is  either — 

(1)  Under  the  Act  ])rohibited  from  l:)eing  taken  into 
full-time  employment,  and  the  pai'ent  must 
habitually  and  without  reasonable  excuse  have 
neglected  to  ]irovide  sufficient  elementary  in- 
struction foi-  it : 


(•2)  A  child  found  habitually  wandering  or  not  under 
pi-oper  control,  or  in  the  company  of  rogues, 
vagabonds,  disorderly  persons,  or  reputed 
ci'imina's. 
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II.  Childkex  not  undfr  Detention. 

•  a)  A  child  may  attend  the  day  indu^sti-ial  school  by  1 
agreement     between    the    managers,    the    school 
authority,   and   the   parent,   in    pursuance   of    an 
attendance   order   made    by   the    justices   on   the 
complaint  of  the  school  authority.  'r  ^  3  '^  "Z  § 

'')  A  child  may  attend  not  in  pursuance  of  any  order  |  "a  ^  ^"f  ■*^  >, 
of  the  court,  but  by  agreement  with  the  managers  oi'^  ^  S  ^  3 
at  the  joint  request  of  the  local  authority  and  the  |  I  2  5_  S  |  r 
parent.  J  ^ 

Tlie  following  interesting  account  of  a  day  industrial  school 
is  taken  from  The  School  Board  Gazette  (May,   1899): 

"  A  day  industrial  school  is  open  fi-om  6  a.m.  to  6  i^.m.  for  any 
children  who  care  to  come,  or  whose  parents  care  to  bring  them, 
on  their  way  to  work,  liut  the  ordinary  hour  for  opening  is  8  a.m. 

"The  children  who  come  early  light  the  fires,  fetch  in  coals, 
water  the  plants,  and  unlock  all  the  doors.  From  8  a.m.  to  8-30 
the  bigger  children  prepare  the  breakfast  table  in  the  dining 
hall,  and  place  a  piece  of  bread  by  the  side  of  each  mug.  At 
the  end  of  the  desks  are  placed  six  mugs  or  basins,  and  a  big 
boy  fills  each  with  coffee,  cocoa,  or  tea,  according  to  the 
'  dietary  form."  From  8-20  to  8-30  the  boys  get  washed,  also 
the  girls,  each  in  their  separate  lavatories,  and  each  having  a 
separate  towel,  numbered. 

"'  From  8-30  to  9,  breakfast  in  the  dining  hall,  consisting  of 
bread,  ad  lib.,  with  treacle  or  dripping  alternately,  and  cocoa,  etc. 

'■'  The  children  proceed  from  tlieir  breakfast  into  the  school- 
room, the  Roman  Catholics  being  first  taken  into  a  separate 
i-oom  for  Scripture,  given  by  a  Catholic  teacher.  The  other 
cliildren  have  prayers  and  Scripture  until  9-30.  and  then  all 
proceed  witlx  ordinaiy  lessons  until  12  o'clock.  The  curriculum 
is  usually  of  a  somewliat  unambitious  character  ;  but,  in  some 
cases,  such  subjects  as  drawing  and  manual  instruction  for  boys, 
and  cookeiy  and  laundiy  work  for  girls,  liave  been  introduced 
of  late  years  with  much  advantage,  and  to  the  manifest  quicken- 
ing of  the  children's  interest  in  educational  work.  Two  boys 
are  told  off  to  clear  the  mugs  and  remains  of  breakfast  into  the 
sculleiy,  where  another  boy  or  girl  receives  them,  washes  the  m.ugs, 
etc..  and  puts  them  away  ready  for  the  next  meal.  The  two  boys 
then  sweep  the  desks  and  floor,  and  also  scrub  the  floor  during 
the  morning,  after  which  they  lay  the  cloths,  knives,  and 
forks,  salt,  pejiper,  and  mug  of  water  ready  for  dinner.  In  the 
kitchen  there  is  a  girl  who  lias  to  keep  the  fire  going,  scrub  the 
dressers,  polish  the  boilers,  and  assist  the  cook. 

"  At  noon   the  children  go   into   the  playgi-ound  for  half  an 
liour.  after  which  they  have  dinner  from  12-30  to  1  p.m.     Then 
the   smaller  children  gro  out  acrain,   whilst  the   elder  ones   clear 
6 
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away  the  remains  of  dinner,  and  clean  the  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons. 

"  At  1-20  tlie  children  again  eet  washed,  and  come  into  school 
at  1-30  for  lessons  until  4  p.m. 

"  During  the  afternoon  seven  boys,  not  always  the  same,  saw 
and  chop  wood,  whilst  two  of  the  strongest  of  the  boys  take  out 
in  the  hand-cai-t.  any  chips  that  have  been  ordered. 

"  The  school  is  heated  by  steam,  and  the  boys  (the  three  older 
ones),  under  the  direction  of  a  man,  take  turns  in  minding  the 
boilers  and  keeping  the  steam  up  to  the  required  heat.  The 
lavatories,  passages,  bowls,  mats,  etc.,  are  cleaned  every  day 
by  different  boys  and  girls.  Then  there  are  yards  to  be  swept, 
grates  to  be  cleaned,  windows  to  be  washed,  and,  for  the  girls, 
towels  and  tablecloths  to  be  Avashed,  also  a  few  simple  dishes 
in  cookery  to  l)e  taken — -these  are  taught  alternate  Wednesdays, 
laundry  work  the  other  Wednesdays,  when  the  boys  are  taking 
woodwork. 

"At  4  p.m.,  after  prayers,  the  children  who  have  no  house- 
hold duties  go  into  the  playground  until  5  p.m. ;  the  other 
children  meanwhile  are  laying  the  cloths,  and  getting  tea  ready. 
After  tea,  from  5  to  5-30,  a  certain  number  of  children  clear 
away  and  wash  all  pots,  dressers,  servers,  cans,  etc.,  ready  for 
morning. 

"  Once  a  month  the  girls  wash  the  paint,  and  scrul)  down  all 
passiages,  floors,  window  ledges,  and  desks,  whilst  the  boys  scrub 
the  floors  and  clean  all  the  lower  windows,  leaving  the  upper 
ones  for  the  caretaker.  All  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  onions, 
fish,  and  peas  are  prepared  by  the  children  the  afternoon  before 
the  day  they  are  required. 

"  The  children  are  washed  three  times  every  day,  and  bathed 
once  a  week,  girls  on  Thursday  from  2-30  to  4  p.m.,  boys  on 
Friday  at  the  same  time.  In  summer  the  older  boys  and  girls 
take  lessons  in  swimming,  in  place  of  the  weekly  bath. 

"  All  cuts,  gatherings,  burns,  and  small  sores  are  treated  at 
school,  but  serious  cases  are  sent  oft'  to  the  infii-mary ;  some- 
times a  strong  boy  will  carry  a  younger  one  on  his  back  to  the 
infirmaiy  and  return  with  him  in  the  same  nvay. 

"The  following  is  the  '  Dietar}'  Fnrni  '  : 

DlA'XER.s. 

'■  Monday  :    Ko.ist   beef,  potatoes,   bread. 

"Tuesday:  Soup  (made  from  shin  beef),  witli  turnips,  peas, 
potatoes,  and  carrots  i)i  it,  also  bread. 

"Wednesday:   Bicou  and  j^eas,  also  bread. 

"  Thursday  :    Same  as  Tuesday. 

"  Friday :   Fish,  parsley  sauce,  bread,  potatoes. 

"  Saturday :  Coftee.  bread  and  cheese,  or  bread  and  corned 
beef. 
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Breakfasts   and   Teas 

•'  Consist  of  bread,  ad  lib.,  with  treacle  o)'  dripping,  and  once 
a  week  margarine,  together  with  a  pint  of  tea.  coffee,  or  cocoa. 

••  In  spring,  sometimes  the  children  have  bodied  rice  and 
treacle  instead  of  fish  for  dinner,  and  stewed  rhubarb  at  tea 
instead  of  treacle. 

■'  Tlie  first  week  in  January  all  the  children  have  a  Christmas 
Dinner,  consisting  of  roast  beef,  mashed  potatoes,  and  plum 
pudding  with  sauce.  After  dinner  the  children  receive  prizes, 
including  stockings  and  shirts,  and  flannel  for  petticoats  ;  each 
gets  an  orange,  and  returns  home  early. 

"  The  scholars  are  also  taken  for  a  day  in  the  country  on 
.special  occasions,  such  as  2>ublic  celebrations,  when  they  are 
treated  to  buns,  lemonade,  sweets,  dinner,  and  tea.  and  have 
sports,  with   small  prizes."' 

The  expense  of  maintenance  in  day  industrial  schools  is  taken 
to  be  3s.  6d.  or  4s.  per  Aveek,  of  which  the  food  costs  about  Is.  3d. 
This  expense  is  met  pai-tly  by  the  Treasuiy  contributions,  partly 
Ijy  the  contributions  from  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  the 
residue  is  made  up  by  the  managers  from  the  rates. 

In  Manchester  Day  Industrial  School  it  is  calculated  that  each 
cliild  costs  about  Is.  for  education,  food,  and  all  maintenance 
charges,  and  this  amount  is  met  by  Government  grant.  Is., 
]>ayments  by  parents,  7 id.,  children's  earnings,  2.\d.,  and  balance 
from  rates,  2s.  2d.  per  week — total,  4s. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  Local  Education  Authorities. — The 
following  are  the  main  provisions : 

(For  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts  see  page  466.) 
Sec.  27  of  the  Act  of  1870  gave  school  boards  the  power  of 
*.'ontributing  money  to  industrial  schools  as  a  j^rison  authority 
under  sec.  12  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  a  power 
previously  possessed  l)y  the  councils,  and  which  now  Avholly 
reverts  to  them. 

Sec.  28  (Act  of  1870)  enabled  a  school  board  to  establish, 
build,  and  maintain  a  certified  industrial  school. 

Sec.  36  (Act  of  1870)  gave  power  to  school  boards  to  appoint 
industrial  schools  officers.  These  powers  and  duties  were 
extended  by  the  Act  of  1876.  Sec.  13  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
school  board  to  carry  out  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts  with  regard 
to  the  committal  of  children  liable  to  be  jiroceeded  against;  sec. 
16  established  day  industrial  schools,  and  the  Act  of  1879  gave 
further  powers  regarding  contributions  towards  cost  of  buildings, 
etc.,  and  boiTOwing  money  for  same. 

The  Industrial   Schools  Acts  have  generally  been  carried   out 

by  the  school  boards  of  the  great  towns  on  the  following  lines  :  — 

Special   Officers,  known    as    Industrial    Schools   Officers,   have 

been   appointed.      In  Mandie^ter.  with   a   population  of  546,000, 
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we  have  two  sucli  officers,  who  attend  at  the  Police  Courts  each 
day.  All  cases  of  children  brought  before  the  Court,  and  thought 
by  the  Magistrates  to  be  suitable  cases,  are  remanded  for  school 
board  inquiries.  Cases  of  cruninal,  wapvard,  or  incorrigible 
children  found  in  connection  with  tlie  carrying  out  of  the  law  of 
enforcing  school  attendance,  are  also  referred  to  these  officers. 
No  cases  are  committed  without  the  approval  of  the  Chairman 
01  the  Industrial  Schools  Committee  of  the  Board  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  Board,  such  committals  being  confirmed  at  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Committee.  The  officers  also  collect  the  parents' 
contributions  in  the  case  of  day  industrial  school  children. 

Goinmittals  to  Industrial  Schools. — Care  is  taken  that  children 
are  only  committed  to  industrial  schools  of  the  religious 
denomination  to  which  their  j^arents  belong. 

Contribution  to  Industrial  Schools. — A  few  school  boards 
(London,  Brighton,  Leeds,  Leicester,  etc.)  have  been  obliged  to 
establish  industrial  schools  of  their  own,  but  the  majority  of 
certified  industrial  schools  are  under  voluntaiy  management, 
and  well  controlled.  Agi'eements  for  the  reception  of 
children  committed  at  the  instance  of  the  school  boards 
have  been  entered  into  with  the  managers  of  such  scliools. 
There  are  a  number  of  industrial  school  ships,  such  as  the  "  Clio," 
at  Bangor ;  the  "  Formidable,"  at  Portishead ;  the  "  South- 
ampton," at  Hull ;  the  "  Wellesley,"  at  Newcastle,  etc.,  suitable 
for  strong  boys  of  12  years  of  age  and  upwards.  It  has  been  found 
of  distinct  advantage  to  send  children  to  schools  situated  at  a 
distance  from  their  so-called  homes.  The  amount  of  the  contri- 
bution by  the  school  board  lias  generally  been  fixed  at  such  an 
amount  per  week  as  will,  with  the  Treasury  allowance  (see  page 
133),  make  up  the  whole  to  7s.  per  Aveek  for  each  child.  The 
Manchester  agreement  provides  for  the  papuent  of  25s.  outfit 
on  admission,  and  of  a  premium  of  50s.  for  satisfactoiy 
disposal,  provided  the  board  are  satisfied  both  as  to  employment 
and  lodging,  and  that  the  child  has  been  placed  out  a  reasonable 
time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth  year. 

Visitation,  etc.,  of  Industrial  Schools. — Arrangements  have 
been  made  by  the  school  boards  for  periodical  visitation,  on  their 
behalf,  of  the  schools  taking  children  under  their  agreement. 

It  is  satisfactory  here  to  bear  testimony  to  the  admirable  work 
performed  by  these  schools.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  children, 
after  passing  through  the  scliools,  become  honest  and  industrious 
members  of  the  community. 

For  Treasuiy  allowances  to  industrial  schools,  see  page  133. 

The  gross  cost  of  keeping  a  boy  in  a  residential  industrial 
school  is  £22  Os.  8d.  per  annum,  and  of  a  girl  £19  4s.  9d.. 
(England). 
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Treasury  Ali.owancf.s  to  Industuial  ScaooLs. 
Residental  Industrial  Schools.  p^'  "e^k. 

s.     d. 

/To  training  ships,  for  each  child* d     Q 

,     ^    ,.  \  Ordinary     industrial     schools,    estab- 

1.  Ordinary  cases,  j      Hshed  prior  to  1st  March,  KS72 f,     Q 

s.       ,  s.    o   ...  j  Ordinary     industrial     schools,     estab- 

V     lislied  subsequent  to  1st  March,  1872     3     6 

2.  For  children   committed    to    industrial    school  or  ship 

under  Section  12,  the  original  proceedings  having  been 
taken  under  Sub-section  2  of  Section  11  of  Elementary 

Education  Act,  1876 ;J     6 

3.t  For  children  sent  under  Section  28,  (Jrder  in  Council, 
20th  March,  1877  :  — 

If  sent  to  the  day  industrial  school  under  Clauses 
A,  B,  C,  and  F  of  the  Schedule  of  the  Order  in 
Council    ..  :j     6 

If  sent  under  Clauses  D  and  E 2     0 

4.  For  incorrigible  children  committed  under  Section  It)  of 

Industrial   School  Act,    1866,    beyond  the  control   of 

their  parents     2     0- 

5.  For  children  committed  under  Section  12,  the  original 

proceedings  having  been  taken  under  Sub-section  1  of 
Section  11  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876    ...     2     0 

6.  All  the  rates  over  2.s.  a  week  are  subject  to  reduction  to 

3s.  (1)  while  the  children  are  under  10  years  of  age,  or 
(2)  when  they  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  15  years, 
provided  they  have  been  under  detention  four  years...     3     0 

7.  For  inmates  who,  having  attained  to  Standard  V.,  are 

allowed  to  work  out  all  day,  where  the  ordinary  grant 
is  5s.,  3s.  6d.,  or  3s.  (Section  16  and  Sub-section  1  to 
remain  at  2s.)    2     6 

8.  No  allowance  is  made  by  the  Treasury  for  (1)  children 

under  six  years  of  age,  or  (2)  for  children  sent  from 
workhouses  at  the  instance  of  guardians  under  Section 
17  of  Industrial  School  Act,  1866 Xil^ 

The  following  additional  allowances  are  also  made  by  the 
Treasury  : — 

(a)  For  children  "  recalled  "  to  a  certified  industrial 

school  under  the  provision.s  of  the  Indu.strial 
Schools  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1894 2     6 

(b)  For  children  licensed  under  the  provisions  of 

Section    27    of   the    Industrial    Schools  Act, 

1866,  to  certified   working  boys'  homes  2     6 

Pur  da}'. 

(c)  For   children   i-emanded    to    "fit    and    proper 
.    persons  "  under  the  provisions  of  the  Youth- 
ful Offenders  Act,  1901 0     9. 

"  The  Treasury  grant  a  rnaxinmm  allowance  of  68.  per  week  to  industri.al  ships  under 
following  conditions : — 
"Wellesley"         \ 

"Empress"  ) 

"  Mars  "  "I 

"  Clio"  >■  No  grant  for  boys  under  I'J  years  uf  age. 

"  Mount  Edgcunibe  "  j 

"  Shaftesbury."     Maximum  grant  3s.  6d.     Xo  gi-ant  for  boys  under  12  years  of  age.. 
tNoTE, — This  applies  to  committals  from  day  industrial  schools  to  residential  schools.. 
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Day  Industrial  Schools. 

9.  To  (lay  iutlu.strial  schools  the  total  allowance  from 
Tieasury  does  not  exceed  Is.  a  week  per  head  ;  10s. 
a  quai-ter  beiug  allowed  for  maintenance,  and  the 
remainder  depending  on  the  education  and  good 
organisation  of  the  school. 

N.B.— The  usual  grant  is  allowed  for  14  whole  days'  holiday  taken  in  the 
year  in  the  case  of  land  schools,  and  the  same  number  in  the  case  of  ships  ; 
any  further  absence  on  this  ground  nmst  not  be  charged.  The  grant  is  also 
allowed  for  children  sent  temporarily  to  hospital  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
hona  fide  weekly  charge,  but  if  an  absence  of  over  three  months  is  necessary, 
the  special  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  must  be  obtained. 

Industrial  Schools  Acts. — See  juoes  ^66  to  191. 

Infants'  Schools.  —  The  Day  School  Code  prescribes  the 
course  uf  instruction  in  infants'  schools  and  classes  as  follows  :  — 

15.  (a)  The  course  of  instruction  in  infants'  schools  aud  classes 
should,   as  a  rule,   include — 

Suitable  instructiou  in  rea;diug,  writing,  and  numbers. 

Simple  Icssous  on  common  things. 

Appropriate  and  varied   occupations. 

Needlework. 

Drawing. 

Singing. 

Physical  exercises. 

The  revised  instructions  dealing  with  infants'  schools  state  :  — 
"  The  instruction  of  infants'  scliools  and  classes  must  be  adapted 
to  the  tender  age  of  the  scholars.  The  length  of  the  lessons 
therefore  should  never  exceed  -50  niinutes,  and  would  be  better 
reduced  to  15  or  20  minutes,  and  the  lessons  should  be  varied  in 
length  according  to  the  section  of  the  school.  In  the  babies' 
room,  wliich  should  always,  where  circumstances  permit,  be 
separated  from  other  rooni.s  by  a  partition  (movable  or  other- 
wise), and  sliould  contain  abundant  space  for  games  and  exercises, 
the  actual  work  of  the  lesson  should  not  be  more  than  a  quai'ter 
of  an  hour.  Each  lesson  sliould  l)e  followed  bj'  intervals  of  i"est 
or  singing.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  older  boys  and  girls, 
who  do  not  need  these  intervals,  and  require  longer  lessons, 
cannot  be  considered  suitable  pupils  in  an  infants'  school  merely 
on  the  ground  of  their  ignorance.  Though  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing are  similar,  such  children  require  a  somewhat  stricter  disci- 
])line  and  lessons  of  greater  length.  They  do  not  find  the  songs 
and  games  of  the  infants'  school  attractive,  and  tliey  are  not  fit 
comjianions  for  very  young  children  in  the  playground.  Thougli 
no  rigid  rul»  as  to  age  can  l)e  applied,  especially  in  tiie  cases  of 
delicate  and  afflicted  children,  it  may  Ije  safely  laid  down  that 
backward  scholars  of  advanced  age  would  make  more  progress 
in  knowledge,  and  form  better  liahits,  in  a  school  for  older 
.scholars  than    in  an  infant  school. 
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■■  The  manual  or  other  eiuplojTueuts  best  suited  lor  infants  are 
modelling,  simple  geometrical  drawing,  weaving,  plaiting, 
building  with  cubes,  drill,  singing,  recitation,  and  such  other 
exercises  as  will  relieve  them,  especially  during  the  afternoon, 
from  the  strain  of  ordinaiy  lessons,  and  train  them  to  observe 
and  imitate.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  of  little 
service  to  adopt  the  "  gifts  "  and  mechanical  occupations  of  the 
Kindergarten  unless  they  are  so  used  as  to  furnish  real  training 
in  accuracy  of  hand  and  eye.  in  intelligence,  and  in  obedience. 

Two  leading  principles  should  be  regarded  as  a  sound  basis 
for  the  education  of  early  childhood:  — 

(1)  The   recognition  of    the   child's   spontaneous  activity,    and 

the  stimulation  of  this  activit}'  in  certain  well-defined 
directions  by  the  teachers. 

(2)  The  harmonious  and  complete   development   of  the  whole 

of  a  child's  faculties.  The  teacher  should  pay  especial 
regard  to  the  love  of  movement,  Avhieh  can  alone  secure 
healthy  physical  conditions  ;  to  the  observant  use  of 
the  organs  of  sense,  especially  those  of  sight  and  touch  ; 
and  to  that  eager  desire  of  questioning  which  intelligent 
children  exhibit.  All  these  should  be  encouraged  under 
due  limitations,  and  should  be  developed  simul- 
taneously, so  that  each  stage  of  development  may  be 
complete  in  itself. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Kindergarten  occupations  are  treated 
as  mere  toys,  or  amusing  pastimes,  because  they  are  attractive 
foi-  children,  and  the  intellectual  character  of  the  '"  Gifts  of 
Froebel "'  is  disregarded,  whereas  the  main  object  of  these 
lessons  is  to  stimulate  intelligent  individual  effort. 

The  attention  of  teachersi  should  be  directed  to  the  chief 
consideration  which  underlies  true  methods  of  infant  teaching, 
viz.,  the  association  of  one  lesson  with  another  through  some  one 
leading  idea  or  ideas.  Tlie  reading  lessons,  occupations,  and 
object  lessons  may  all  be  usefully  combined  for  one  purpose — 
e.(/.,  if  the  teacher  wishes  to  impress  on  her  class  some  knowledge 
of  a  domestic  animal,  she  ma}-  usefully  combine  the  object  lesson 
foi-  general  study  of  its  structure  ;  the  reading  lesson  for  a  know- 
ledge of  its  habits  and  chanicter;  some  occupation,  such  as 
liricking  the  outline,  to  impress  an  exact  knowledge  of  its  form  ; 
a  song  oi  simple  story  bearing  on  its  association  with  Imman  life  ; 
so  that  familiarity  with  animals,  especially  with  domestic  animals, 
and  a  kind  treatment  of  them   may  be  fostered. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  teachers  should  be  cautioned  against  the 
mere  repetition  of  the  same  exercises  and  lessons  :  the  progres- 
sive character  of  the  Avhole  scheme  of  instruction  should  lie 
constantly  kept  in  view ;  and  each  exercise  should  lead  up  to 
somethinir  bevond  itself. 
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"  Pictures  and  flowei's  have  been  Avisely  introduced  in  greater 
abundance  into  infant  schools  and  have  added  much  to  their 
cheerfulness  and  attractiveness.  They  should  be  frequently 
taken  doAvn  into  the  class,  and  made  the  subject  of  conversation. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  children  should  be  taught  to  observe 
these  things  and  to  answer  questions  upon  them.  They  should 
be  encoui'aged  in  every  way  to  give  expression  in  their  own  words 
to  what  they  know,  what  they  want  to  know,  and  what  they 
thinli. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  elementary  subjects  when  taught  on 
right  methods  can  be  treated  with  greater  variety;  reading 
becomes  a  Kindergarten  lesson  through  pictures  and  word- 
building ;  writing  becomes  a  variety  of  kindergarten  drawing; 
olementary  exercises  iu  numbers  are  associated  with  many  of  the 
Kindergarten  occupations. 

It  is  the  exjaerience  of  many  good  teachers  that  by  the  adoption 
oif  such  methods  it  is  found  to  be  unnecessaiy  before  the  sixth  year 
is  passed  to  employ  books  for  reading,  except  occasionally  for  a 
change  of  occupation,  or  perform  any  exercise  in  writing,  except 
the  elements  of  letters,  or  to  do  any  formal  arithmetic  work  on 
slates. 

It  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  tlie  observance  of  these 
suggestions  will  materially  improve  the  work  of  the  younger 
children  in  infants'  schools  and  classes,  by  relieving  the  teacher 
from  useless  subdivision  in  the  elementary'  subjects,  and  by 
rendering  the  instruction  less  formal,  but  more  varied  and 
attractive. 

The  following  list  of  varied  occupations  may  serve  as  a  guide 
to  teachers,  especially  in  infants'  schools  or  classes,  which  may  be 
divided  into  two  sections  for  those  lessons. 

A. — Wliat  children  between  tlie  ages  of  five  and  seven  can  do  : 

Games  with  music. 

Games   without   music  (guessing  games,  etc. ;      taking 

messages). 
Picture  lessons. 
Object  lessons. 
Storj'    lessons — e.r/.,    stories     from     historv ;     Grimm's 

^"  Household  Tales." 
Recitations. 
Paper  folding. 

Mosaic  witli  coloured  pajier;    use  of  gum. 
Drawing.     Brusli    drawing. 
Plaiting  paper. 

Ruling  simple  geometrical  forms. 
Measuring  length.     Estimating  length. 
Weighing.     Estimating   weisfht. 
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"  Setting    a    table    (carrying    a    glass   of    water   without 
spilling  it;  moving  cups  without  breaking  them). 
Modelling  in  clay. 
Basket  work. 

Cutting  out  patterns  and  shapes  with  scissors. 
Word  building. 
Number  pictures,  with  cubes,    beads,    etc. 

B. — What  children  between  three  and  five  years  of  age  can  do  : 

Games  Avith  music. 

(xames  without  music  (guessing  games,  etc.). 

liecitations — nurseiy  rhymes,  etc. 

Picture     lessons     (learning    to     answer     in     comjiletc 

sentences  as  to  what  they  can  see  in  a  picture). 
Pai>er  folding. 

Mosaic  with  coloured  tablets. 
Drawing. 
Matching  colours  (picking  out  the  same  shades  of  wool 

from  a  heap  of  remnants). 
Plaiting  papei*. 

Working  patterns   with  needle  and  worsted. 
Threading  Ijeads  in  tAvos,  threes,  etc. 
Arranging  shells  in  twos,  threes,  etc. 
Arranging   'pictures  of  number'  Avith  cubes. 
Work    l)uilding." — (Revised  Instructions.) 

iDfectious  Disease. 

The  Day  School  Code  provides  that :  "  The  managers  must  at 
once  comply  Avith  any  notice  of  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  district 
in  which  the  school  is  situated,  or  any  two  members  thereof  acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  requiring  them  for  a 
specified  time,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  spread  of  disease,  or 
any  danger  to  liealth  likely  to  arise  from  the  condition  of  the  school, 
<'ither  to  close  the  school  or  to  exclude  any  scholars  from  attendance, 
but  after  complying  they  may  appeal  to  the  Board  if  they  consider 
the  notice  to  be  unreasonable,"  (Art.  88),  and  "where  the  Board  are 
satisfied  that  by  reason  of  a  notice  of  the  sanitaiy  authority  under 
-Vrticle  88,  or  any  provision  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  requiring  the 
exolusion  of  certain  ehildr'en,  or  by  reason  of  the  exclusion  under 
medical  advice  of  children  from  infected  houses,  the  average  atten- 
dance has  been  seiiou.sly  diminished,  and  that  consequently  a  loss  of 
annual  grant  would,  but  for  tiiis  aiticle,  be  incurred,  the  Board  have 
power  to  make  a  special  grant  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such  loss 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  grant." — (Art.  101.*) 

It  is  most  desirable  that  i)ublic  elenientaiy  schools  should 
work  in  the  closest  relationshiji  Avith  the  sanitary  authority  and 
the  officer  of  health. 

The  safeguards  against  the  spread  of  disease,  in  a  large  school 
district  where  the  matter  lias  received  the  earnest  attention  of 
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the  authorities,  may   here  be  briefly  enuinerated,  so  far  as  the 
schools  are  concerned. 

(a)  The  school  board  are  supplied  regularly  by  the  medical 

officer  of  healtli  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
homes,  having  children,  where  there  is  infectious 
disease,  so  far  as  the  diseases  are  concerned  which  are 
conii)ulsorily  notified  to  the  authorities  by  medical 
practitioners.  These  returns  are  further  supplemented 
by  information  sent  to  the  board  by  the  medical  officer 
of  health  as  to  the  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  houses 
where  disease  has  occurred,  and  the  discliarges  from 
the  hospitals  dealing  with  such  cases. 

(b)  The  school  board  officers,  by  means  of  postcards,  advise 

the  medical  officer  of  health  immediately  of  all  cases 
of  infectious  disease  amongst  children  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  officers  in  their  daily  visits  to  the 
homes  of  childi'en  absent  from  school,  and  these  returns 
are  supplemented  by  notifications  from  the  schools  of 
children  excluded  OA^ning  to  sickness  of  a  like  nature. 

These  rules  apply  not  only  to  the  diseases  compulsorily  notified 
(such  ,as  fevers  and  diphtheria),  but  also  to  measles  and  whoop- 
ing .cough. 

In  the  thickl3'-populated  urban  districts  the  closing  of  schools 
on  account  of  epidemic  disease  is  not  a  wise  policy  to  pursue, 
except  under  very  extreme  circumstances.  The  wise  ijolicy  is 
to  carefully  exdude  childi'en  coming  from  infected  houses. 

In  support  of  this  contention  there  may  be  quoted  the  Avords 
of  the  medical  adA'isor  to  the  Local  G-ovemnient  Board,  the  late 
Sir  Kicliard  Thorne  Thorne,  contained  in  a  memorandum  issued 
in  July,  1897,  dealing  with  school  closure  and  exclusion  from 
school  as  .precautions  against  infection,  Avith  a  view  to  indicate 
the  best  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  disease  by  school 
children  among  tiheir  fellows,  while  avoiding  any  unnecessary 
interuption  of  the  work  of  education. 

Tlie  memorandum  states  that: 

"  In  sparsely  populated  rural  districts,  where  the  children  of 
different  households  or  of  separate  hamlets  rarely  meet  except 
at  or  on  their  Avay  to  the  A-illage  scliool,  the  closing  of  the  school 
is  likely  to  be  effectual  in  checking  the  spread  of  disease.  It  is 
less  likely  to  be  useful  in  a  town,  or  compact  village  (particularly 
where  houses  are  sub-let  and  yai"ds  are  in  common)  where  the 
thildren  of  different  households  when  not  at  school  spend  their 
time  in  jjlaying  together,  and  often  run  in  and  out  of  each  otlier's 
houses.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  children  when  at  play 
out  of  doors  are  brought  into  much  less  close  association  witli  eacli 
other  than  when  in  scliool.  In  rural  districts  where  epidemic 
diseases   are    less    frcciucntly    pi'i'val'Mii,    school    closiijg   )nay   be 
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reiiuired  as  an  exceptional  nie;i.sure  to  meet  lui  exceptional  state 
of  things.  As  regards  more  populous  places  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  if  schools  were  to  be  closed  -w-lienever  an  infectious 
disease  was  prevalent,  there  are  many  places  where  schools 
would  hardly  ever  be  open." 

Although  sanitary  authorities  may  nut  care  to  malie  measles 
and  whooping  cough  notifiable  by  medical  practitioners,  owing 
to  the  serious  expense  incurred,  these  diseases  should  be 
scheduled  as  "  contagious,"  in  order  that  cai-eless  parents  may  be 
liable  to  punishment  for  exposing  children  so  affected.  It  is 
no  unconnnon  thing  for  an  outbreak  of  measles  to  comanence 
owioLT  to  a  careless  mother  sending  a  child  to  school  when 
actually  suffering  from  the  disease. 

With  reference  to  the  adnvinistration  of  Art.  101*  of  the  Day 
School  Code,  the  Board  of  Education  issued  the  following  instruc- 
tions to  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools,  May  1st,  1902  : 

Sir. — For  school  years  ciuliiio;  ou  aud  alter  30tli  Jiiue,  1902,  the 
Board  of  Educatiou  will  admiuister  Article  101*  of  the  Code  by  the 
method'  explained  in  the  euclosed  memoraudiim,  which  will  be  affixed 
to  pao^c   1   (it   Form  9. 

Yon  will  observe  that  a  claim  for  a  special  grant  under  this  article 
will  in  iutiu'c  be  based  upon  the  actual  marking  of  the  attendance 
registers,  and  the  validity  ot  a  claim  will  depend  on  the  triistworthiuesg 
i>t'  the  registration  of  the  absences    (E). 

The  circumstances  under  which  a  mark  of  absence  may  be  entered 
as  (E)  arc  carefully  set  out  in  section  17  of  Appendix  II.  of  the 
Revised  Instructions.*  lu  verifying  the  accuracy  of  the  registration 
on  the  day  of  your  visit  to  a  school,  you  should  take  the  opportunity 
of  satisfying  yourself,  to  the  extent  yon  think  desirable,  that  absences 
have  only  licen  marked  (E)  where  these  conditions  have  been  satisfied. 

Managers  are  instructed  in  the  memorandum  that  H.M.  Inspector 
]nay  require  to  see  the  authority  for  marking  absence  previous  to  the 
day  of  his  visit  as  due  to  epidemic  sickness.  Such  authority  should 
generally  be  in  writing,  but  you  will  use  your  discretion  in  cases  where 
written    antliority     is     not    jiroduccd. — (i .    W.     Kkkewich. 

Inspectors  aud  Organising  Masters. 

Tiiel'nde  fur  Day  Schouls  defines  what  is  meant  by  ""  inspector," 
■■  chief  inspector,"  and  "  organising  teacher." 

Inspector. 

5.  The  term  "  Inspector  "  means  one  of  tiie  Inspectors  of  the  Board, 
or  any  person  employed  by  the  Jioard  as  acting  inspector,  sub-inspector, 
directress  of  needlework,  or  inspectress  of  cookery,  or  any  inspector 
of  returns,  appointed  under  tlie  Elomentarv  Educatiou  Act,  1870, 
~ec.    71. 


*  Wlieii  a  child  is  prevented  from  attending  the  school,  by  reason 
of  a  notice  of  the  sauitan,'  authority  under  Art.  88  of  the  Code  or 
any  provision  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  is  excluded  nnder  medical 
advice  because  the  house  in  which  he  lives  is  infected  (Art.  101*^,  his 
mark  of  alisence  (in  the  class  register)  should  be  entered  thus:  (E\ 
(e])idemic    disease). 
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Chief   Inspector. 
The    term    "  Chief    Inspector "    means    an    Inspector   appointed    to 
superintend  the  work  of  the  other  Inspectors  in  a  certain  division  of 
England  and  Wales,  or  as  Inspector  of  trainino-  colleges. 

Organising    Teacher. 

5.*  An  ■■  Organising  Teacher  "  means  a  certificated  teacher,  or  other 
person  approved  by  the  Board,  who  either  inspects  schools  and  advises 
managers  and  teachers,  or  instructs  or  examines  teachers  in  any- 
special  subjects  or  educational  methods,  or  instructs  or  examines 
candidates  for  the  office   of  jJujiil  teacher. 

The  "  inspector "  and  "  chief  inspector "  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  articles  of  the  Code  are  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

School  boards  have  very  largely  followed  the  practice  of 
appointing  inspectors  of  their  own.  These  inspectors  perfomi 
the  duties  referred  to  under  the  head  of  Organising  Teacher,  in  Art. 
5,*  given  above ;  and  also  cany  out  in  the  schools  such  details 
of  school  management  as  may  be  allotted  to  them.  I  append 
cop3'  of  the  list  of  duties  of  such  inspectors  in  Manchester : 

Instructions  to  Inspectors  of  Board  Schools. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  inspector  in  his  own  division  : 

1.  To  carefully  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  the  rules  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  regulations  of  the  board  in  the 
schools. 

2.  "Where  necessary  to  direct  principal  teachers  in  the  better 
organisation  of  their  schools. 

3.  To  see  that  the  school  staffs  are  efficiently  maintained  in 
accordance  witli  the  rules  of  the  board,  and  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  pupil  teachers  is  kept  up  in  each  school.  The  moving 
of  assistant  teacliers  from  school  to  school  to  be  as  far  as  possible 
avoided.  All  appoirrtnaents  and  changes  in  the  schools  to  be 
first  approved  by  the  managers. 

4.  To  examine  once  a  year  in  religious  knowledge,  and  to 
inspect  periodically,  not  less  than  once  in  three  months,  each 
school  dopai'tment.  At  these  inspections,  organisation,  method, 
and  general  work  to  be  observed,  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
inspector,  classes  examined.  Close  supervision  to  be  exercised 
with  regard  to  the  principal  teachers'  periodical  examinations 
and  their  residts.  The  joapers  and  schedules  marked  and  copy 
of  tests  applied  to  be  foi-warded  to  the  inspector  of  the  division. 
The  schools  in  whicli  there  is  any  weakness  of  instruction  to  be 
reported  to  the  school  managers  in  the  ninth  month,  and  the 
inspectors,  if  so  instructed,  shall  hold  a  special  examination  of 
such  schools  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Reports  of  these 
examinations  and  inspections,  also  an  annual  report  on  each 
department,  to  be  submitted  to  the  scliool  managers.  The  clerk 
of  the  board  to  be  supplied  with  the  dates  of  the  examinations, 
in  adv-mce,  in  order  that  the  same  may  appear  on  the  monthly 
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ii'UKinbrancer  for  tlie  iiifoniiation  of  the  members  of  the  board. 
r>houkl  further  examinations  be  required  they  will  be  ordered  by 
the  school  maiiajrers. 

5.  To  check  all  class  registers  four  times  a  year,  and  make 
the  necessary  entries  in  the  log  book. 

6.  To  visit  the  schools  during  the  times  set  apart  for  the 
instruction  of  the  children  in  religious  knowledge,  and  to  ensure 
rhat  the  pupil  teachers  have  practice  in  teaching. 

7.  To  carefully  check  requisitions  from  the  day  schools  for 
books,  apparatus,  and  stationeiy;  write  off  in  the  stock  and 
stores  l)ook  all  stock  past  use  :  and  cause  unused  stock  to  be 
returned  to  the  stores. 

8.  To  examine  each  year  the  pupil  teachers  of  the  board  in 
religious  and  secular  knowledge,  and  report  thereon  to  the  school 
managers. 

9.  To  conduct  annually  an  entrance  examination  for  pupil 
teachers,  and  at  such  otlier  times  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

10.  To  report  the  absence  from  duty  of  any  teacher  in  the 
employ  of  the  board. 

11.  To  attend  the  Government  examinations  of  the  day  schools, 

12.  To  advise  the  clerk  of  any  matter  requiring  attention  in 
the  schools,  and  to  perform  any  other  duty  required  by  the 
school  managers. 

Each  inspector  shall  keep  a  staff  book  for  his  division,  show- 
ing the  teachers  of  all  grades  employed  in  each  school  depart- 
ment, with  their  respective  salaries,  dates  of  appointment, 
qualifications,  and  the  average  number  of  children  in  attendance 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  staff  book  shall  be  corrected  where 
necessary,  from  week  to  Aveek,  and  shall  be  laid  before  the  school 
managers  at  each   ordinary  meeting. 

Each  inspector  sliall  make  a  weekly  return  of  his  work  for 
the  information  of  the  school  managers.  A  similar  return  to  be 
made  by  each  inspector's  assistant. 

In  order  that  tlie  inspectors  may  spend  as  much  time  as 
possible  in  the  schools,  they  shall  be  relieved  from  attendance 
at  committee  meetings,  except  when  required  by  the  managers, 
and  from  office  work  during  school  hours. 

All  reports  and  returns  for  the  school  managers  shall  be 
delivered  by  the  inspectors  io  the  clerk  each  Saturday;  the 
instructions  of  the  managers  will  be  communicated  to  them  by 
the  clerk,  and  the  inspectors  shall  act  under  his  direction. 

Inspection  of  Schools. 

On  the  discussion  of  Clause  7  (1)  (h),  on  an  amendment  to  insert 
after  "  school."  "  any  member  of  that  authority,  or  of  the  education 
committee,  shall  have  the  same  liberty  to  enter  and  inspect  the 
school  as  any  manager," 

Sir  Robert  Finlay  (Attorney-General)  said  "it  was  never  intended 
that   any   individual   member   of  the   local  education  authority  should 
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be  allowed  to  roam  into  a  school  aud  inspect  it  at  his  own  pleasure. 
The  local  education  authority  might  make  provision  for  inspection, 
but  would  it  be  contended  that  it  was  advisable  that  every  member 
of  that  body  should   have  the   rig-ht  of   inspection  P  " 

During  the  same  debate  Mr.  Balfour  said  "the  education  authority, 
under  the  Uill  as  it  stood,  would  be  perfectly  empowered  to  enter 
any  school  in  its  area,  but  that  was  quite  different  to  laying  down 
a  statutory  provision  to  the  effect  that  any  member  of  a  county  council 
should  enter  any  school  in  the  county  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of 
the  council  itself."  .  .  .  "The  local  education  authority  could  give 
power  to  their  members  to  enter  any  school  in  their  area." — Commons, 
23rd   October.    1002. 

Institutions,  Schools  Attached  to. 

Sec.  15. — Tlie  local  education  authority  may  maintain  as  a  public 
elementary  school  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  shall  not 
be  required  so  to  maintain,  any  marine  school,  or  any  school  which 
is  part  of,  or  is  held  in  the  premises  of,  any  institution  in  which 
children  are  boarded,  but  their  refusal  to  maintain  such  a  school 
shall  not  render  the  school  incapable  of  receiving  a  Parliamentary 
grant,  nor  shall  the  school,  if  not  so  maintained,  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  the  appointment  of  managers,  or  as  to 
control  by  the  local  education  authority. — (Act   of  1902.') 

On  the  introduction  of  a  new  clause  (Clause  15),  Sir  W.  Anson 
Raid  tliat  "  the  clause  related  to  a  class  of  school  which  ougrht 
not  to  be  ignored  or  left  out  of  the  Bill,  but  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  ought  not  to  be  thrown  on  the  local  authority  miless 
the  local  authority  were  prepared  tO'  adopt  them.  Some  Avere 
marine  schools,  live  in  number,  which  had  been  taken  over  for 
the  children  of  parents  connected  with  the  Admiralty  in  various 
ways,  and  Avhicli  had  hitherto  received  the  Parliamentaiw  grant. 
The  other  classes  of  schools  were  orphanages  and  insititute^s  in 
Avhioh,  in  certain  large  tOAAias,  waifs  and  strays  were  collected 
togetlier  in  one  building  and  were  looked  after  Ijy  charitable 
persons.  These  schools  had  for  nrany  yeai-s  received  a  Parlia- 
nientary  grant;  they  were  useful  for  charitable  purposes,  and 
it  was  proposed  that  while  they  fultilled  the  condition  of  pul)lic 
elementuiy  schools  they  sliould  continue  to  receive  the 
Parliamentary  gi'ant.  unless  they  were  taken  O'ver  by  the  local 
authority.  It  Avas  not  fair,  however,  to  the  local  authority  that 
children  should  Ije  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  thrown  on  the  rates  of  a  particular  local  are.i. 
Therefore,  the  clause  proposed  that  these  schools  should  be 
recognised  as  proper  recipients  of  a  Parliaimentaiy  gi'ant,  and 
that  the  local  authority-  should  have  the  option  of  taking  them 
over  if  they  so  ]ileased." — (Commons,  20th  November,  IDOi.") 

Interpretation  of  Expressions  contained  in  the 
Education  Acts,   1870  to   1902. 

Sec.  21.. — (1)  Inless  the  cuntcxt  otherwise  requires,  any  expression 
to  which  a  special  meaning  is  attached  in  the  Elementary  Education 
Acts,  1870  to   1900,  shall  have  the  same  meaning  in  this  Act. 
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(2)  111  this  Act  the  expicssiuii  "  iniuor  local  authority  "  menus  as 
rod]>ects  any  school  the  couucil  ot  any  borouo;h  or  urbau  district,  or 
the  parish  couucil  or  (where  there  is  no  parish  council)  the  parish 
meeting  ol  any  parish,  which  appears  to  the  county  council  to  be 
served  by  the  school.  AVhere  the  school  appears  to  the  county  council 
to  serve  the  area  of  more  than  one  minor  local  authority  the  count}' 
council  shall  make  such  provision  as  they  think  proper  for  joint 
appointment  of  managers  by  the  authorities  concerned. 

(3>  In  this  Act,  the  expressions  "  ix)wers,"  duties."  '"property," 
and  "liabilities"  shall,  unless  the  context  otherwise  rec[uires,  have 
th.c  same  meanings  as  in  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

{•i}  In  this  Act  the  expression  "  college  "  includes  any  educational 
institution,  whether  residential   or  not. 

(5)  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  recjuires,  the 
expression  "  trust  deed  "  includes  any  instrument  regulating  the 
trusts  or  management    of  a    school  or  college. — Act    of    1902. 

On  the  discussion  of  Clause  2-1,  and  the  addition  of  sub-section 
(4),  proposed  by  the  Government,  a  question  was  asked  as  to  whether 
the  term  "  educational  institution "  would  include  hostels  where  no 
lectiires  were  given,  but  where  students  lived,  and  which  were  affiliated 
to  some  other  institution  to  which  the  students  went  by  day  for  the 
purpose  of  lectures.  In  Clause  i  there  was  a  certain  ambiguity. 
"  Hostels  "  were  included  in  some  cases,  and  left  out  in  others. 

Sir  Robert  Fiiilay  said  "  a  liostel,  which  was  simply  a  boarding 
house,  would  not  be  included.  If  it  was  affiliated  to  another  institu- 
tion, no  c[uestion  would  arise,  because  then  it  ^vould  be  part  of  a 
whole,  and  would  be  an  educational  institution ;  but  it  would  not,  by 
itself,  be  an  educational  institution." 

Sir  William  Anson  said  "  it  was  clear  that  the  local  authority  would 
bo  able  to  assist  a  theological  college.  He  did  not  see  why  the  local 
authority  should  be  forbidden  to  assist  one  sort  of  college  more  than 
any   other   suit   of  college." — Commons,    14th    November,    1902. 

Jewish  Schools. — Jewish  iiihabilaiits  are  found  in  eon- 
^ideralile  numbers  iu  London,  Hull,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpoul,  and  in  these  towns  they  have  their  own  special  day 
scliools.  Some  of  them  are  board  schools  and  some  are  volun- 
tary schools.  In  Manche.ster  there  is  one  large  board  school 
entirely  devoted  to  Jewish  children,  and  another  board  school  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  school  of  the  same  kind.  In  these  schools 
provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  Hebrew  bj-  Jewish  teachers. 
School  work  ceases  early  on  Friday  afternoon  for  the  obsei-vance 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  seeing  that  the  ordinary  school  hours 
would,  during  the  winter  months,  clash  Avith  the  religious  duties 
of  the  children,  and  in  the  school  wliolly  attended  by  Jews  the 
general  holidays  are  made  to  ifit  in  witli  the  great  Jewish 
holidays  and  days  of  religious  observance.  When  Jews  attend 
tlie  ordinary  lioard  schools  due  allowance  should  be  made,  in 
connection  with  prize  schemes,  for  the  times  when  the  children, 
owing^to  the  obligations   of  their  religion,  cannot  attend  school. 

Kindergarten  Instruction. — This  forms  an  important  part 

of  tIic  luniculuiii  of  every  uocd  infants'  school.     It  is  the  practice 
of  niauA'  scliool  boards  t(j  encourage  (by  additions  to  the  scale  of 
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salary)  their  teachers  of  iiifauts'  schools  to  obtain  the  certificates 
of  the  Froebel  Union,  an  examining  body  in  London  of  recognised 
position.  There  are  many  so-called  Kindergarten  certificates  of 
little  value.  Those  granted  by  the  Froebel  Union  are  beyond 
reproach,  and  betoken  a  real  amount  of  study  and  i^ractical 
experience  of  Kindergarten  work  suitable  for  the  infants* 
depai'tnients  of  public  elementary  schools,  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  who  succeed  in  passing  the  examination  of  the  Union. 

King's  Scholarships. — 'The  King's  scholarship  examination 
IS  the  final  examination  of  a  pupil  teacher.  Success  is  a  qualifi- 
cation for  recognition  as  assistant  and  otlier  teachers  (Articles  50 
and  52  of  the  Day  School  Code),  and  it  also  constitutes  the  entrance 
examination,  to  the  training  colleges.  The  examination  is  held 
each  year  in  the  month  of  December,  at  the  training  colleges, 
and  also     at  centres  in  the  principal  towns. 

The  results  of  the  1901  examination  were  issued  in  March, 
1902. 

Whilst  the  number  of  candidates  declined,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  general  increase  in  severity  in  the  marking  of  the 
jDapers,  with  the  result  of  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  per- 
centage of  first  classes,  the  pei^centages  obtained  by  all  the 
important  centres  showing  a  considerable  decline.  The  per- 
centage of  first  classes  in  1900  was  19"  7  compared  Avith  only 
14'1  for  the  examination  held   in  December,   1901. 

The  following  is  a  return  for  three  years  : 
Number  of  Candidates  and  Successes  at  the  Examinations. 

MEN. 


Presented. 

Passed. 

Fallot  i. 

1st  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

3rd  Class. 

Total. 

1899  

2,904 
2,602 

2,487 

532 

458 

284 

897 

889 

1,053 

1,127 

1,000 

907 

2,556 
2,347 
2,244 

348 

1900 

255 

1901 

243 

W 

OMEN. 

1899 

9.216 

8,220 
8,241 

2,069 
1,672 
1,234 

2,919 
2,961 
3,275 

2,583 
2,907 
3,011 

7,571 
7,540 
7,520 

1  645 

1900 

680 

1901 

721 
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Percentages  of  Passes. 


Year. 

1st  Class. 

2nd  Clas". 

3rd  Class. 

38 
37 

Failed. 

Men 

1900 
1901 

IS 
11 

34 

42 

10 

10 

Women    

1900 

20 

36 

35 

9 

1901 

15 

39 

37 

9 

The  new  scheme  of  classification  does  not  seem  to  have  given 
satisfaction.  The  object  of  the  divisdons  is  not  vei'v  clear  to 
understand. 

The  great  need  of  additional  training  college  acconunodation 
is  again  apparent,  even  with  a  diminished  number  of  candidates. 
It  is  most  noticeable  in  the  case  of  women.  There  are  1,234 
in  the  first  class^  and  .3,275  in  the  second.  Taking  the  total 
number  of  women  in  the  first  and  second  classes  (4,509)  as 
having  proved  their  fitness  for  college  training,  and  deducting 
the  1,932  who  do  not  wish  to  go  forward,  we  have  2,577  requir- 
ing such  aecommodat/ion ;  whilst  there  were  last  year  only 
vacancies  for  1,600  (including  300  places  in  day  colleges);  hence 
the  number  of  women  not  able  to  enter  college  this  year  is  977 
of  those  in  the  first  and  second  classes.  Certainly  2,000  addi- 
tional college  places  are  needed  for  women,  seeing  that  the 
course  of  training  lasts  for  at  least  two  j'ears.  Of  the  men,  on 
the  same  method  of  calculation,  places  are  needed  for  237  who 
cannot  find  places  this  year,  or  increased  accommodation  for 
•474   to   meet   present   needs. 

Laboratories:    Chemical    and    Physical  —  Laboratories, 

whether  used  in  connection  with  higher  elementary  schools, 
training  colleges,  or  secondary  schools  A  (formerly  known  as 
schools  of  science),  must  in  their  fittings  and  general  arrangement 
be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  connection  with  laboratories  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
over-elaboration  in  the  character  of  the  fittings.  The  simpler  the 
benches,  etc..  the  better.  The  shelves  above  the  benches  should 
not  be  high,  and  should  not  interfere  with  the  teacher's  view  of 
the  students.  The  basins  should  be  of  good  Doulton  or  similar 
pottery  ware.  For  benches  nothing  is  better  than  pitch  pine  for 
the  bodies,  teak  tops  being  advisable  for  chemistiy  benches. 

For  Practical  Irwrganic  Chemistri/  the  following  rules  of  the 
Board  of  Education  apply  :  — ■ 

'■  The  laboratory  must  be  properly  fitted  and  eciuijjpod  and  meet 
all  sanitary  requirements,  and  will  be  expected  to  comply 
generally  with  tlie  following  conditions.  Each  student  should 
have  a  working  space  of  at  least  3  ft.  6  in.   ])y  2  ft.  3in.   on  the 
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bench-table.  Shelves  for  reagents,  etc.,  should  be  litted  above, 
and  drawers  and  cuiiboards  for  apparatus,  etc.,  below  the  table. 
Gas  should  be  laid  on  to  each  student's  bench,  and  there  should 
be  a  water  tap  with  an  earthenware  or  lead-lined  sink  for  eveiy 
TWO  students,  if  possible.  Closets  should  be  provided  for  evapora- 
tion of  substances  evolvinp-  noxious  fumes  and  for  sulphuretted 
hydro<ren  work.  These  closets  should  be  ventilated  by  flues 
carried  up  in  the  wall  of  the  building,  so  as  to  ensure  the  extraction 
of  the  fumes.  Niches  with  flues  should  also  be  provided  for 
combustion  furnaces. 

"  The  laboratory"  and  apparatus  must  be  kept  clean,  tidy,  and 
in  good  order — failing  which  payments  may  be  reduced  or  with- 
held. It  must  be  set  apart  entirely  for  the  study  of  Practical 
Chemistry  ;  it  may  not  be  used  as  a  class-room  for  any  other 
subjects. 

"  Each  bench  must  be  funiislied  with  sufficient  apparatus  and 
be  always  kept  in  good  working  order." — "  Supplementary 
Regulations  for  Secondary-  Dav  Schools  and  for  Evenino"  Schools," 
1902,  page  109. 

A  raised  demonstration  table,  fitted  with  gas  aJid  water,  with 
good  blackboard  on  the  wall,  sliould  be  provided  for  the  teacher 
at  the  end  of  the  room. 

Storeroom  and  room  for  balances  should  communic-ite  with  the 
chemical  laboratory. 

For  Phrjsic^. — Substantial  taljles,  of  varying  lengths,  fitted 
with  gas  supply.  A  demonstration  table  for  the  teacher  (pro- 
perly fitted  with  gas,  water,  and  a  sink),  and  blackboard  at 
back,  with  blackboard  on  wall  of  teak,  are  necessary.  The  room 
should  have  a  working  bench  along,  one  side,  with  fixed  slate 
top   and  ample  cup])oard  provision. 

The  following  are  particulars  of  the  general  laboratories  at  the 
^Manchester  Central  Schools:  — 

Ijaboratory  (Chemistry) — Fitted  witli  benches  fur  40 
students. — Entire  cost  of  fittings,  £368  ;  benches  alone,  per 
])lace  £4  5s. 

Laboratoiy  (Physics) — Fitted  witli  table  space  for  40 
students. — Entire  cost  of  all  fittings,   £196. 

Labour  Certificate  Examinations. — Since   the   abolition 

of  individual  exaniinations  liy  H.M.  Inspectors  in  public  elemen- 
taiw  scliools  it  has  been  found  necessaiy  to  institute  s])ecial 
examinations  at  which  children  may  be  presented  in  order  to 
(|ualify  for  exemption  under  the  local  scliool  bye-laws,  etc.  These 
are  known  as  Labour  Certificate  Examinations,  and  by  arrange- 
ment Ijetween  H.M.  Inspectors  and  the  local  authorit}'  are  held 
jieriodically.  These  examinations  liave  taken  the  place  generally 
of  the  somewhnt  cuml)rous  arrangement  provided  by  Art.  30  of 
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the  Code,  collective  examinations  being  j^referable  to  the  presen- 
tation of  candidates  for  labour  certificates  at  different  schools. 

The  following  conditions  of  Art.  30  of  the  Day  School  Code 
apply  to   these  labour  certificate  examinations:  — 

30.  Certificates  of  Proficiency. — At  any  visit  of  an  ins2>ector 
to  a  public  elementary  school  the  managers  are  required  to 
present  for  examination,  and  the  inspector  to  examine  for  a 
certificate  of  proficiency,  any  child  over  12  years  of  age,  or,  if 
the  child  is  to  be  employed  in  agi'iculture  under  any  bye-law 
made  under  section  1  of  the  Elementary  Education  (School  Attend- 
ance) Act,  1893,  Amendment  Act.  1899.  over  11  years  of  age. 
whether  a  scliolar  in  the  school  or  not,  if  the  child's  parent  or 
guardian,  or  the  local  authority,  apply  for  the  child  to  be 
examined  for  such  a  certificate ;  but  the  inspector  is  at  liberty 
to  refuse  to  examine  any  child  for  whose  examination  due  provi- 
sion is  made  elsewhere,  or  any  child  who  has  not  been  instructed 
for  at  least  six  months  in  the  standard  in  which  he  is  presented, 
or  who  has  failed  in  that  standard  at  an  examination  held  in  the 
previous  three  months. 

Certificates  of  proficiency  are  certificates  of  having  reached 
any  standard  prescribed  by  the  Code.  To  "  reach  a  standard  " 
a  child  must  lie  individually  examined  in  reading,  wi'iting,  and 
arithmetic  in  that  or  a  higher  standard,  and  must  pass  in  each 
of  those  sulijects. 

Lancasterian  Schools. — These  schools,  of  which  a  number 
were  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  county  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  nineteentli  century,  are  named  after  Josejih  Lancaster,  one  of 
the  gi'eat  pioneers  of  elementary  education.  The  schools  are 
known  as  Royal  Lancasterian  Schools,  as  they  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  King  George  the  Third,  who  expressed  the  earnest 
desire  that  even-  bov  in  his  dominions  should  be  able  to  read  the 
Bible. 

Laundry  Work.  Tlie  lessons  are  expected  to  include 
instruction  in  :  — 

(a)  Washing   of  linen,  woollen,  cotton  prints,    muslins   and 
laces  ;  (&)  starching  and  stiffening  processes  ;  (r)  methods 
of  drying  and  hanging  out  of  clothes ;  (d)  ironing  and 
goffering;   (e)  cleansing  of  tubs,  copper,  irons,  etc. 
Simple  explanations  should  be  given  on:  — 

(a)  Hard  and  soft  water;  (b)  use  of  alkalies  in  washuig ; 
{c)  different  kinds  of  soap. — Revised  Instructions, 
Appendix  5. 

Each  girl  must  atlend  at  least  20  hours  in  year  (not  more  than 
eight  in  one  week  or  four  in  one  day)  ;  not  less  than  10  hours 
workinrr  with  her  own  hands. 
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"  Grants  of  2s.  for  laundry  work  have  been  paid  during  the  past 
vear  on  account  of  27,875  girls  in  693  departments.  The  figures 
in  1897  were  22,623  and  561  respectively;  in  1898,  22,616  and 
593  :  in  1899,  25,613  rnd  647  ;  and  in  1900,  26,625  and  707."— 
Report,  1901-2,  page  21. 

See   Domestic   Subjects,    page    71. 

A  laundry  for  20  girls  working  at  one  time,  fitted  with  wash 
bowls,  wringer,  movable  ironing  tables,  etc.,  and  children's  desks, 
may  be  amply  provided  for  at  an  entire  cost  of  fittings  of  £63. 

Law  of  School  Attendance. — ^Sunuuary  taken  from  the 
Annual   Report  of  the  Board  of   Education,    1901  :  — 

1.  If  the  byet-hiws  contain  a  special  provision  to  this  effect, 
children  may  be  employed  in  agriculture  at  tJie  age  of  eleven, 
provided  that  they  attend  school  250  times  a  year  up  to'  the 
age  of  thirteen. 

2.  With  this  exception  no  child  subject  to  the  bye-laws  can 
obtain  either  partial  or  total  exemptio'U  under  the  age  of  twelve. 

3.  A  child  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  or  (if  the  bye-laws 
are  extended)  between  twelve  and  fourteen,  can  only  obtain 
total  or  jDartial  exemption  on  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
bye-laws. 

4.  In  districts  where  the  bye4aws  are  still  restricted  tO'  children 
of  thirteen  years  of  age,  a  child  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
can  O'btain  total  exemption  either  on  passing  the  fourth  standard, 
or  on  making  350  previous  attendances  after  five  years  of  age 
in  not  more  than  twO'  schools  during  each  year  for  five  years. 

5  A  child  between  twelve  and  fourteen  may  claimi  partial 
exemption  on  miking  300  previous  attendances,  but  in  the  view 
of  the  board  this  exemption  can  only  be  claimed  in  cases  where 
tlie  bye-laws  themselves  contain  a  provision  for  jaartial  exemption. 

Leaving"  Certificates.-— A  final  examination  for  pupils  in 
public  elementary  schools  is  needed.  Such  an  examination  marks 
the  transition  from  elementaiy  to  higher  education.  To  meet 
this  need,  the  Scotch  Code  provides  an  Examination  for  Merit 
Cei'tificates,    dtseriljcd    in    the    following   meniorandiun :  — 

Memorandum     as     to     Examination    for    MERrr     Certifjcates. 

Appendix  No.  4  of  the  Scotch  Code. 

Tlie  requirements  for  the  Merit  Certificate  are  stated  in 
Article  29  of  the  Code,  but  having  regai'd  to  the  importance  their 
Lordships  attach  to  the  certificate  as  marking  in  a  fairh'  definite 
way  llie  dividing  line  between  primary  and  secondarj'  education, 
they  think  it  right  to  state  briefly  some  of  the  considerations 
by  wliich  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  will  lie  guided  in  conducting 
the    examinations.      Stress    will    lie    liid    in    tlie    first    place    on 
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thorough  proficiency  in  the  elementary  subjects,  but  the  examina- 
tion will  be  a  test  not  merely  of  the  possession  of  knowledge,  but 
to  some  extent  of  the  power  of  applying  it  to  practical  purposes. 
It  follows  that  the  method  of  examination  will  be  largely  oral. 
As  regards  the  particular  subjects : 

1.  Ability  to  read,   spealc,  wi'ite,  and  understand  the  English 
language : — 

(a)  The  candidates  will  be  expected  to  read  at  sight  a 
passage  from  a  modern  author,  a  periodical,  or  a  newspaper, 
not  containing  many  abstruse  or  philosophical  terms,  and 
involving  no  great  complexity  of  ideas.  The  passage  should 
be  read  with  good  pronunciation  and  correct  phrasing,  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  intelligible  to  a  listener.  A 
silent  perusal  may  be  allowed  in  the  first  place. 

(b)  The  candidate  should  be  able  to  give  an  intelligible 
account  in  his  own  words  of  the  substance  of  the  passage 
I'ead,  both  orally  and  in  writing.  Their  Lordships  would 
lay  some  stress  on  the  oral  reproduction,  in  fairly  correct 
and  connected  sentences,  of  the  passage  read,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  cultivation  of  a  power 
of  intelligible  speech  receives  too  little  attention  in  schools. 
In  the  wTitten  reproduction  orderly  aiTangement  of  ideas 
and  greater  correctness  of  sentence  formation  will  be 
expected.  In  this  exercise  iJerfectly  legible  and  fairly  regular 
handwriting,  as  well  as  a  reasonable  freedom  from  errors  of 
spelling,  will  be  indispensable  requirements.  The  descrip- 
tion of  an  object,  or  arrangement  of  objects,  the  "WTiting  of 
a  letter  for  some  definite  pui-pose  in  proper  form,  the  repro- 
duction of  a  lesson  given  by  the  teacher,  the  summarising  of 
a  chapter  of  a  history  book  which  the  pupils  have  been  set 
to  read,  may  be  admitted  as  alternative  exercises,  Ijut  the 
essay  or  theme  on  abstract  subjects,  as  to  which  the  pupils 
may  have  no  ideas  of  their  own,  is  to  be  avoided. 

(c)  The  candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  in  answer  to 
questions  that  they  fully  understand  the  connection,  direct 
and  indirect,  of  the  clauses,  phrases,  and  sentences  in  the 
y)assage  read,  and  that  they  have  some  appreciation  of  the 
various  shades  of  meaning  conveyed  by  related  words.  For 
this  purpose  my  Lords  believe  that  some  study  of  the 
derivation  of  words  and  some  knowledge  of  parsing  and 
analysis  of  sentences  will  be  found  veiy  useful,  but  they  wish 
those  subjects  to  be  judged  of  by  their  results — i.e.,  by  the 
greater  capacity  which  they  give  for  understanding  the  full 
meaning  of  a  sentence  of  English,  rather  than  by  the  mere 
knowledjre  of  the  formulae  of  gi-ammar. 
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2.  Ability  to  perform  arithmetical  calculations,  lleadiness  in 
the  mental  calculation  of  2Ji'it:es,  in  the  reduction  of  one 
denomination  of  weights  and  measures  to  another,  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  percentages,  and  in  simple  applications  of  the  rule  of  three 
to  questions  of  interest  and  profit  and  loss  will  be  expected. 
Simple  problems  which  test  knowledge  of  principles  will  be  set 
ratlier  than  questions  which  involve  intricate  working. 

3.  The  two  foregoing  heads  comprise  the  essential  parts  of  the 
examinations,  in  Avhich  nothing  less  than  thorough  proficiency 
will  be  expected.  But  the  programme  of  every  good  elementary 
scliool  provides  for  instruction  in  a  nmch  wider  range  of  subjects, 
commonly  known  as  class  subjects.  Such  subjects  as 
geogi'aph}-,  histor}',  nature  knowledge  (including  object  lessons)  : 
drawing,  simple  exercises  of  hand  and  .eye,  and  needlework.  In 
eveiy  good  school,  also,  it  may  be  expected  that  some  attention 
will  be  given  to  music,  and  tO'  suitable  physical  exercises.  My 
Lords  do  not  propose  to  test  the  attiainments  of  pupils  at  the 
Merit  Certificate  stage  in  these  subjects  individualh'.  It  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  inspector  in  every  school  from  which  candidates 
for  the  Merit  Certificate  are  pi'esented,  to  satisfy  himself  that 
tlie  curriculum  in  class-subjects  is  of  sufficient  breadth,  that  it 
affords  adequate  exercise  for  the  various  faculties  of  the  children, 
and  that  instruction  in  the  subjects  selected  is  regularly  and 
systematically  given  to  all  the  pupils.  Their  Lordships  are 
inclined  to  think  that  any  attempt  to  secure  enhanced  efficiency 
in  the  essential  subjects  of  the  Merit  Certificate  by  confining  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  to  those  subjects,  and  depriving  them  of 
the  stimulus  which  reasonable  breadth  of  instruction  in 
class  subjects  affords,  would  defeat  its  own  ends;  but  in 
any  case  they  will  aliogetlier  refuse  to  issue  Merit  Certificates 
on  account  of  the  scholars  in  any  school  in  Avhich  the  inspector 
reports  that  the  class  instruction  is  unduh?-  restricted  in  scope  or 
defective  in  quality,  or  Avhere  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the 
candidates  for  the  Merit  Certificate  have  not  regularly  partici- 
pated in  this  part  of  the  instruction.  For  the  purpose  of  arriving 
at  an  opinion  on  this  point,  the  inspector  will  hold  a  collective 
examination  of  the  candidates  in  such  of  the  above  subjects  as 
may  be  professed  in  the  school  (except  English,  in  which  the 
examination  of  the  character  described  above  will  be  strictly 
individual).  Should  any  candidate  in  this  collective  examination 
show  conspicuous  weakness,  he  may,  on  further  individual 
examination,  ]>e  refused  the  Merit  Certificate. 

Wliatever  other  subjects  may  be  embraced  in  the  curriculum 
of  class  instruction,  candidates  for  the  Merit  Certificite  should 
have  a  good  rieneml  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  world, 
and  of  tlie  geograjihy  of  the  British  Isles,  the  Colonies,  and  Europe 
in  some  detail.  They  should  also  l)e  able,  if  set  to  the  study  of 
a  good  map  of  a.  country  or  district  jireviously  unknown,  to  find 
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out  and  report  the  principal  ijariiculars  of  the  information  tx)  be 
irleaned  from  it.  In  liistoiy  they  should  have  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  the  events  -which  form  landmarks  in  English  and  Scottish 
histoiy,  and  know  their  chronological  sequence.  They  should 
also  be  able  to  explain  geographical  references  and  historical 
allusions  in  the  passage  selected  for  reading,  if  these  are  not  of 
a  recondite  kind. 

The  certificate  issued  to  successful  candidates  will  certify  tliat 
they  have  shown  thorough  proficiency  in  the  elementary  subjects, 
and  that  they  have  completed  the  course  of  elementary  education 
in  a  school  the  curriculum  of  which  embraces  instruction  in 
certain   sjjei-itieid   subjc'Cts."' 

LeaA'ing  Cei'tificate  Examinations  for  Secondary  Schools  are 
also  a  necessity,  success  at  the  examination  to  be  recognised  by 
examining  bodies  charged  with  entrance  examinations  for 
iirofessional  training,   etc. 

Libraries  :  School. — The  Annual  Report  of  the  Education 
Depaitnient  for  1S80  contains  the  eai-liest  record  of  the  number 
of  libraries  carried  on  in  elenientary  schools  under  inspection.  The 
number  Avas  then  2,092.  School  libraries  have  gone  on  increasing 
in  number,  and  the  last  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  states 
that  in  1901  school  libraries  have  been  established  in  8,272 
schools.  These  libraries  have  been  supplied  in  various  ways — some- 
times by  a  direct  grant  of  money  from  the  school  boards  in  the  case 
of  their  own  schools,  more  frequently  by  money  raised  by  managers 
and  teachers.  In  some  towns  the  free  libraries  committees 
supply  juvenile  branch  libraries  in  public  elementaiy  schools, 
open  for  the  issue  and  exchange  of  books  at  stated  inten^als.  In 
the  Leeds  board  schools  there  are  about  20  branches  supplied  by 
the  municipal  authorities.  There  are  other  towns  where,  owing 
to  the  ample  supply  of  free  libraries  and  the  special  provision 
made  for  meeting  the  needs  of  juvenile  readers,  it  has  not  been 
found  necessary  to  establish  libraries  in  the  schools. 

The  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  pure  literature  is  most  essential 
in  all  public  elementaiy  schools,  and  there  is  reason  to  know  that 
much  is  being  done  by  the  teachers  in  this  direction.  From  a 
pleasant  airount  of  an  ordinary  London  board  school,  which 
appears  in  '  The  Work  of  the  London  School  Board.''  a  volume  to 
which  I  have  been  already  consideralily  indebted,  I  take  the 
following :  — 

••  We  return  once  more  to  the  hall  of  the  boys'  department, 
where  there  is  a  piece  of  furniture  that  has  been  ovei'looked.  It 
is  the  library  cupboard,  wherein  are  seen  about  one  hundred 
volumes  waiting  their  turn  for  usefulness.  The  books  which  it 
conta.ins  can  be  borrowed  and  taken  away  by  the  scholar,  and  are 
exchanged  at  regular  intervals.  Many  of  their  neiglibours  have 
gone  for  a  holiday,  and  are  spending  it  in  one  or  other  of  the 
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older  scholars'  homes.  '  Quentin  Durward '  is  languishing  after 
'  Waverley,'  ■who  is  away  ;  '  David  Copperfield  '  is  looking  in  vain 
for  '  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  ' ;  '  Silas  Marner '  misses  '  The  Mill 
(ju  the  Floss  ' ;  '  Rienzi '  and  '  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii '  are 
supporting  each  other  in  their  weariness  of  waiting,  and  Tennyson 
is  not  pleased  in  his  loneliness.  Most  of  them  display  garments 
that  are  the  worse  for  wear,  and  some  are  so  shabbily  attired 
that  the  tailor's  art  must  be  practised  on  them  before  they  will  be 
permitted  to  have  their  week's  or  fortnight's  change." 

Loans.  Borroidng. 

Sec.  19. — (1)  A  council  may  borrow  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  or  this  Act,  in  the  case 
of  a  county  council  as  for  tlie  purposes  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888,  and  iu  the  case  of  the  council  of  a  county  borotigh,  boroug'h, 
or  urban  district  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  but 
the  money  borrowed  by  a  county  borough,  borough,  or  urban  district 
council  shall  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  fund  or  rate  out  of 
which  the  expenses   of  the  council  luider  this  Act  are  payable. 

(2)  Money  borrowed  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  reckoned  as 
part  of  the  total  debt  of  a  county  for  the  purposes  of  section  sixty-nine 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  or  as  part  of  the  debt  of  a 
county  borough,  borough,  or  urban  district  for  the  pui^pose  of  the 
limitation  on  borrowing  under  sub-sections  two  and  three  of  section 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. — (Act 
of  1902.) 

Note. — In  counties  the  period  for  rejoayment  of  loans  is  30  years, 
and  in  boroughs,  etc.,  60  years. 

The  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  required  for 
raising  all  loans,  except  for  industrial  schools,  in  which  case  the 
Home  Secretaiy's  approval  is  necessiuy.  (Sec  15,  Act  of  1876.) 
The  Local  Government  Board  will  hold  their  usual  local  inquiiy. 
but  the  effect  of  sub-section  (2)  is  that  it  will  not  be  necessaiy  to 
produce  to  the  inspector  evidence  of  the  rateable  value  of  the 
district,  or  for  objection  to  be  raised  on  the  gi'ound  that  the 
boiTOwing  powers  of  the  council  have  been  exhausted. 

The  Local  Government  Board  require  evidence  of  the  proper 
application  of  the  loan  after  the  work  for  which  the  loan  has  been 
granted  has  been  completed. 

The  cost  of  the  interest  on,  and  tlie  repayment  of  loans,  is  a 
most  important  factor  in  local  finance.  The  amount  of  the 
provision  of  schools  necessaiy  for  the  requirements  of  a  district- 
bears  no  kind  of  fixed  ratio  to  the  rateable  value.  Many 
authorities  know  fi'om  painful  experience  how  small  an  amount  a 
penny  on  the  rates  yields  on  the  rateable  value  of  their  districts, 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  poorest  localities  are  those 
which  are  called  upon  to  malce  the  largest  provision  of  school 
accommodation.  The  same  is  true  also  of  other  departments  of 
local  administration.  Local  rates  are  becoming  so  high  in  many 
places  that  remedies,  more  or  less  possible,  are  being  loudly 
demanded,  and  it  will  soon  be  a  matter  for  statesmen  to  .seriously 
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coiisidei'  how  it  is  possible  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  local  taxation. 
One  direction  in  which  something  could  be  done  would  be  the 
provision  of  means  by  which  money  at  the  lowest  possible  rates 
')f  interest  may  be  provided  for  the  loans  required  by  the  school 
authorities. 

There  are  many  inequalities  in  the  price  at  which  towns  can 
obtain  money  for  municipal  purposes,  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester,  for  examjjle,  being  able  to  get  loans  at  lower  rates 
of  interest  than  smaller  tO'Wns ;  consequently  the  ratepayers  of  the 
larger  towns  have  less  to  pay  than  their  smaller  neighbours  for 
the  obligations  which  the  Legislature  has  cast  upon  all  alike. 

The  total  amount  of  loans  raised  by  school  boards  in  England 
and  Wales  (1870-1901)  is  £42,336,803,  and  the  amount  of  unpaid 
principal  on  the  29th  September,  1901,  was  £32,206,781.  The 
total  amount  of  expenditure  of  all  kinds  by  these  school  bosi'ds 
was,  for  the  year  ended  29th  September.  1901,  £12,848,526.  Of 
this,  there  went  for  repayment  of  instalments  of  loans 
£835,509,  and  for  interest  £1,045,568,  a  total  of  £1,881,077. 
This  is  equal  to  nearly  15  per  cent  of  the  whole  expenditure 
(£12.848,526),  or  29  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  school 
Ijoard  rates  (£6,335,828).  The  time  of  repayment  of  school 
board  loans  is,  as  a  rule,  50  years — the  exception  being  those 
boards  who  borrow  for  30  years,  and  those  where,  as  in  the  casesi 
of  iron  buildings  and  works  of  a  less  permanent  character  than 
the  ordinary  schools,  the  loans  are  only  granted  for  shorter  periods. 
The  main  causes  of  loan  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  boards  is, 
of  course,  the  provision  of  school  acconnnodation.  Some  boards 
liave  built  industrial  schools — and  special  schools  for  blind,  deaf, 
or  feeble-minded  children,  whilst  in  a  few  cases  there  have  been 
contributions  made  by  boards  out  of  loans  towards  the  erection 
of  industrial  schools  by  voluntary  bodies,  who,  under  special 
arrangements,  have  set  apart  accommodation  in  their  schools 
for  the  use  of  the  boards  so  contributing.  In  addition,  some 
boards  have  built  offices. 

In  the  obtaining  of  loans,  it  may  be  said  that  the  school  boards 
have  had  choice  of  three  methods  of  raising  money:  — 

(a)  By  direct  borrowing  in  the  open  market  by  way  of 
mortgages  issued  by  the  board  for  short  periods,  all 
such  mortgages  being  repayable  within  the  period 
covered  by  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department, 
or  Home  Office,  in  the  case  of  loans  for  industrial 
schools,  the  amounts  of  these  mortgages  going  to  make 
up  the  total  loan  required ; 

(6)  By  arrangement  with  an  insurance  company,  coqjoration, 
or  some  other  public  body,  such  as  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  by  which  the  whole  loan  is  advanced  in 
one  sum  at  a  given  rate  of  interest  and  on  a  stated 
method    of    repayment   of    principal,    either    l)y    equal 
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annual  instahnents  or  by  an  annuity  coverintr  both 
principal  and  interest ; 
(c)  By  loans  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners — 
repayable  in  periods  not  exceeding  50  years,  at  rates  of 
inteiest  varyiiio;  from  3|-  to  3J  per  cent  per  annum — 
^  the  rate  of  interest  rising  with  the  extension  of  the  period 
beyond  30  years. 

The  borrowing  powers  of  the  comity  councils  under  the  Local 
Goverr.ment  Act,  1888,  ai-e  restricted  to  30  years,  and  those  of 
tlie  boroughs,  etc.,  under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  extended  to  6<> 
years. 

The  present  rates  of  interest  charged  by  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  are  comparatively  high  for  loans  beyond  the- 
30  years  period  of  rejjayment,  and  undoubtedh'  have  been  fixed 
with  the  view  of  recouping  the  commissioners  for  certain  bad 
debts  made  in  the  past — i.e.,  the  boards  are  paying  for  certain 
public  bodies  who  have  not  been  able  to  redeem  their  loans.  This 
was  the  main  cause  which  maintained  even  the  hi^'her  rate  of 
interest  charged  prior  to  1896,  when  a  declining  demand  fcvr  loans 
fiom  the  commissioners,  coupled  with  certain  representations 
made  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  caused  the  commis- 
sioners to  reduce  their  rate  of  interest  for  new  loans.  The  higher- 
rates  were  maintained  for  loans  previously  obtained,  and  boards 
were  practically  refused  the  privilege  of  repaying  loans  granted 
at  these  high  rates  by  money  raised  by  new  loans  to  be  obtained 
in  the  open  market. 

The  50  years  limit  should  be  granted  without  advance  in  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  3  pei-  cent  is  an  ample  rate  to  cliarge  for 
the  use  of  the  money,  and  provide  an  ample  margin  for  the  ofiice 
expenses  of  the  conunissioners.  By  the  present  system  a  board 
which  is  obliged  to  spread  the  repayment  of  loans  over  a  period 
of  50  years  is  penalised  by  reason  of  its  very  necessity.  The- 
following  figures  illustrate  this  very  fully.  The  calculation  shows 
what  a  board  has  to  pay  in  interest  for  a  loan  repayable  in  30 
years,  compared  with  the  like  payment  for  a  loan  of  50  years, 
calculated  i)otli  on  the  plan  of  the  equal  half-yearly  instalment 
of  principal  with  interest  on  outstanding  balance,  and  also 
separately  on  the  annuity  system  of  repayment.  It  will  l)e  seen 
by  the  figures  that  the  latter  system,  although  it  has  advantages, 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  more  costly  one  for  the  borrower.* 

*  In  decicUug,  therefore,  as  to  wliieli  of  these  methods  is 
appropriate  to  any  particular  ease,  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  executed  with  the  loan,  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  it.  and  the  district  or  seciu'ity  to  be  charged  with  the 
repayment.  In  tlie  first  case,  the  burden  of  repayment  is  compara- 
tively heavy  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  loan,  and  decreases  from 
year  to  year.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  an  appropriate  period  has 
been  prescribed**  for  repayment,  the  distribution  of  the  burden  would 
be  to  some  extent  in  proportion  to  the  l)enefits  which  the  ratepayers 
from   time   to  time    might   1v.>   expected  to  derive   from  works  subject 
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StateiJient  A,  sliowiuii;  the  repayment  of  a  loan  of  £10,000  Avith 
interest  at  2|-  per  cent  in  30  years,  and  at  3^  per  cent  in  50  years, 
by  equal  half-yearly  instalments  of  principal,  with  interest  on  the 
balance  owing. 

30  years    at  50   years  at 

25  per  cent.  3J  per  cent. 

Half-yearly  payment  on  account 

of  principal  £166   13     1        £100     0     0 

First    half-yearly     payment     on 

account  of  interest   1 1  •"> 7    1 0     0  ■16210     0 

Total    amount  paid   durino-    the 

period    ' £U,193   15     0  £18,-'06     5     0 

The  fii'st  half-yearly  paj-ment  for  the  loan  of  50  years  is  less 
by  £11  13s.  4d  than  the  loan  of  30  years,  but  the  total  amount 
paid  in  interest  in  the  longer  period  is  £8,206  5s.,  as  against 
£-!:,193  15s.  for  the  .shorter  period. 

Statement  B,  shoAving  the  repayment  of  a  loan  of  £10,000  with 
interest, at  2f  per  cent  in  30  years,  and  at  3j  per  cent  in  50  years 
by  half-yearly  payments  by  way  of  annuity. 

30   years    at  50   years  at 

2|  per  <^cut.  3^  per  cent. 

Half-yearly   payment,   including 

interest £2i5   16     8        £2()3     0     5 

Total   amount   paid   durinLi,-   the 

period £U,750     0     0  £20,302      1     8 

Although  the  half-yearly  payment  in  the  case  of  a  loan  for  50 
years  is  £12  16s.  3d.  less  than  a  30  years'  loan,  the  total  amount 
paid  in  interest  is  £10,302  Is.  8d.  for  the  longer  period,  as 
compared  with  £4,750  for  the  shorter  period. 

The  Ti-easuiy  has  recently  advanced  the  rate  of  interest  for 
loans  from  tlie  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  by  one-half 
j'.er  cent,  but  this  does  not  affect  ni}-  argument.  The  rates  now 
are :  Loans  for  30  yeai's,  interest  3 j  per  cent^  pei'  annum  ;  40 
years,  3|  per  cent;  and  50  years,  3|-  per  cent. 

to  a  relatively  ra/pid  deterioration.     The  effect  of  the  second  method 

is  to  distribute  the  repayment  in  cqnal  proportion  upon  the  rates 
tliroughout  tlie  pei-iod  sauetioncd.  This  is  an  arrangement  which  is 
always  vciy  attractive  at  the  time  of  borrowing,  and  indeed  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  its  favour  where  the  loan  is  applied  in  executing 
works  of  a  comparatively  durable  character.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  for  the  relief  which  is  thus  afforded  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  loan,  a  price  has  to  be  paid  in  the  shape  of 
additional  interest.  Moreover,  110  relaxation  from  the  burden  of 
repayment  takes  place  throughout  the  whole  of  the  period,  and  this 
burden  may  often  act  as  a  hindrance  to  other  useful  works  being 
undertaken.  The  simplicity  of  the  instalment  method  may  also  be 
urged  in  its  favour,  the  periodical  payments  of  principal  and  interest 
being  quite  easy  of  calculation. — Archer's  "  Tables  for  Eepayment  of 
Loans."     Shaw  and  Sous,  London.     Pages  51  and  52. 

t  This  amount  decreases  each  succeeding  half-year  by  =£2  5s.  lOd. 

*  This  amount  decreases  each  succeeding  half-ytar  by  ^1  12s.  6d. 
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The  following  calculation  shows  the  annual  amount,  per  ^■lOO 
borrowed,  to  repay  the  same  (by  way  of  amiuity,  including 
principal  and  interest)  iu  30  to  i50  years,  at  2|,  2|,  3,  or  3^ 
per  cent  annual  interest. 


Annual  Repayments  at 

2J% 

21% 

3% 

3J% 

30  years  '  4  15     6^ 

50  years  i  3  10     6:|: 

4  18     9.i 
3  14     1 

5     2     Oi 
3  17     8S 

5      5      4:^ 
4     1     5i 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  their  report  for  1901-2,  stete  : 
■'  The  school  boai'ds  have  availed  themselves  freely  of  the  power 
of  borrowing,  on  the  security  of  the  rates,  given  by  the  Acts  of 
1870,  1873,  1876,  and  1893.  Up  to  the  1st  of  April,  1902,  we 
had  sanctioned  15,598  loans,  amounting  to  £43,910,230  lis.  3d. 
(£25,578,8i9  6s.  Id.  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners, 
and  £18,331,381  5s.  2d.  from  the  London  County  Council  and  in 
the  open  market),  to  2,268  school  boards,  by  means  of  which  new 
accommoda.tion  has  been  or  is  being  furnished  for  2,882,239 
scholars.  The  estimated  cost  per  child  is  thus  about  £15  4s.  8Jd.  : 
but  the  amount  of  the  loan  applied  for  is  generally  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  sum  eventually  spent.  We  had  also  sanctioned 
loans,  amounting  to  £142,130  9s.,  to  10  school  boards  for  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  744  blind  and  deaf  scholars,  and  also 
£56,106  10s.  to  6  school  boards  for  providing  accommodation 
for  670  defective  children.  The  fig-ures  for  the  past  year  show  an 
increase  of  £109,539  10s.  6d.  in  the  amount  of  loans  sanctioned 
over  the  amount  sanctioned  in  the  preceding  year.  The  following 
table  shows  the  amount  of  loans  sanctioned  by  the  Department 
for  each  year  since  1890: — " 


Year. 


1891-92... 
1892-93... 
1893-94... 
1894-95... 
1895-96... 
1896-97... 
1897-98... 
1898-99... 
1899-1900 
1000-1901 
1901-1902 


Amount  of  Loans. 


£          s. 

d. 

1,343,301  13 

2 

1,315,365     9 

1 

1,939,318  19 

10 

2,530,797  14 

8 

2,213,436  12 

5 

1,636,922     0 

0 

1,680,732  10 

10 

2,065,728  13 

/ 

2,336,376  18 

6 

2,207,284  15 

0 

2,316.824     5 

6 

—Report,  1901-2,  pages  14-15. 
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Local  Education  Authorities. 

Sec.  1.— For  the  piupusfs  of  this  Act  the  council  of  eveiT  county 
and  of  every  county  borough  shall  be  the  local  education  authority: 

Provided  that  the  council  of  a  borough  with  a  population  of  over 
ten  thousand,  or  of  an  urban  district  with  a  population  of  over  twenty 
thousand,  shall,  as  respects  that  borough  or  district,  be  the  local 
education  authority  for  the  purposs  of  Fart  III.  of  this  Act,  and  for 
that  purpose  as  respects  that  borough  or  district,  the  expression 
"  local  education  authority "  means  the  council  of  that  borough  or 
district.— (Act   of  1902.) 

Sec.  5. — The  local  education  authority  shall,  throughout  their 
area,  have  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  school  board  and  school  attend- 
ance coniinittce  under  the  Ehnuntary  Education  Acts,  1870-1900, 
and  any  other  acts,  including  local  acts;  and  shall  also  be  responsible 
for  and  have  the  control  of  all  secular  instruction  in  public  elementary 
schools  not  provided  by  them,  and  school  boards  and  school  attendance 
ccmmittces  shall  be  abolished. 

Sec.  23. — (3)  The  county  councillors  elected  for  an  electoral  division 
consisting  wholly  of  a  borough  or  urban  district,  whose  council  are 
a  local  education  authority  for  the  purpose  of  Part  III.  of  this  Act 
or  of  some  part  of  such  a  borough  or  district,  shall  not  vote  in  respect 
of  any  question  arising  before  the  county  coiincil  which  relates  only 
to  mattei-s   under   Part   III.   of  this    Act.— (Act  of  1902.) 

Sec.  16. — If  the  local  education  authority  fail  to  fulfil  any  of  their 
duties  under  the  Elementai-y  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  or  tlii.9 
Act,  or  fail  to  provide  such  additional  public  school  accommodation 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  as  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education,  necessary  in  any  part  of 
their  area,  the  Board  of  Education  may,  after  holding  a  public 
inquiry,  make  such  order  as  they  think  necessary  or  proper  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  the  authority  to  fulfil  their  duty,  and  any 
such  order  may  be   enforced   by  mandamus. — (Act  of    1902.1 

The  local  education  authorities  are  the  council  of  eveiy  county 
and   of  every  county   borough. 

The  council  of  a  borough  with  over^  ^^  c   ^  ^ 

,.,  ^^„           1  ^-     *  r  r or  purposes  01  elementary 

10,000  population*  (       education      Part  III    of 

The   council   oi   an   urban   district  (       .i      *    i.      /c     i.-       t  \ 

c.   AAA  1  ^-     *  \       the  Act.     (Section  i.) 

over  2U,000  population*  J  ^  ' 

Councils  of  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts  have  powers, 

as  well  as  county  councils,  to  spend  money  (including  not  more 

than  a  penny   rate)  on  the  provision   of   education  other  than 

elementary.     (Section  3.) 

Control   of   Secular   EdurMfioti   in   all  Public  Elementary   Schools. 

Mr.  BalfoiU'  said  :  "  Whether  these  schools  arc  voluntary  or  whether 
they  are  rate-erected,  in  future  thn  local  education  authority  will  bo 
absolutely  tlie  master  of  the  whole  scheme  of  secular  education  in  every 
elementary  school  in  its  distiict,  voluntary  or  otherwise." — (Commons, 
16th  October,  1902.) 

*  In  these  boroughs  and  districts  there  may  be  two  authorities 

(1)  the  county  council,  levying  a  rate  of  2d.  or  less  for  higher 
education;  and  (2)  the  council  of  the  borough  or  district  controflino- 
elementai-y  education,  and  having  the  control  of  any  higher  education 
they  may  supply  (the  rate  not  to  exceed  Id.).  Such  councils  may, 
however,  relinquish  their  powers  to  the  county  councils.     (Sec.  20  (6).) 
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-\I  (It  lite  nil  nee    of  Schools. 

The  Attoruey-Geiieral  said  "  it  was  the  duty  of  the  local  ediicatiou 
authority  to  maintain  all  schools  alike,  and  therefore  any  words 
forbidding  discrimination  were  unnecessary." — (Comnioiis.  I7th 
October,  1902.) 

Ap2>oiidmeHt  of  Te.aeJiers:   Staffing  of  Sc/iooLi  and  Fixing  of  Salaries. 

During  the  same  debate,  replying  to  Mr.  Bryce,  who  asked  if  it 
was  to  be  understood  that  whenever  a  teacher  had  to  be  appointed 
the  managers  would  have  to  go  to  the  local  authority  and  obtain 
sanction  to  fix  the  salary  at  a  certain  figure,  or  would  the  managers 
be  able,  before  they  consulted  the  local  authority,  to  advertise  for  a 
teacher  at   a  certain   salary, 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  "  according  to  his  view  tlie  staffing  of 
the  schools  and  the  payment  of  the  teachers'  salaries  wore  all  matters 
within  the  determination  of  the  local  authority."  .  .  .  .  "It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  determination  of  the  staffs,  and  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  in  the  various  schools,  was  perhaps  the  most  important 
subject  with  which  the  education  authority  would  have  to  deal." — 
(Commons,  I7th  October,  1902.) 

See  also  Education  Conirnittees,  page  li  ;  Mandanus,  page 
167:  Teachers,  page  2G9. 

Local  Government  Board. — Tliis  department  of  the  Govea-n- 
nient  controls  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  local  education 
authorities — ^(see  Audit) — has  power  to  remit  surcharges  made 
by  district  auditors,  or  sanction  expenditure  already  incurred, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Local  Authorities  (Expenses)  Act,  1887. 
Other  powers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  are  :  — 

L  Approval  or  otherwise  of  proposal  of  county  cuuucil  (of 
administrative  area)  to  exceed  the  rate  of  2d.  in  the  i)Ound  for 
higher  education. — (Sec.  2  of  Act  of  1902.) 

2.  Approval  of  loans  for  erection  of  schools,  etc. 

•3.  Coiiti-ol  of  the  ex])eiiditure  of  loa;is,  and  the  adjustment  of 
loans. 

See  Accounts,  page  21  :   Audit,  page  .3."3  ;    Loans,  ](age   l.")2. 

Log  Books.. — Article  8  of  the  Code  reciuires  the  managers 
to  provide  for  each  department  of  a  school  a  diary  or  log  book. 

(33)  The  log-book  must  be  stoutly  bound  and  contain  not  less 
than  300  ruled  pages.  It  must  be  kept  by  the  principal  teacher,  wiio 
is  required  to  enter  in  it,  from  time  to  time,  such  events  as  the  intro- 
duction of  new  books,  apparatus,  or  courses  of  instruction,  any  plan 
of  lessons  approved  by  the  Inspector,  the  visits  of  managers,  absence, 
illness,  or  failure  of  duty  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  school  staff,  or  any 
special  circumstance  affecting  the  school  tliat  may,  for  the  sake  of 
future  reference  or  for  any  other  reason,  deserve  to  be  recorded.  No 
reflections  or  opinions  of  a  general  character  arc  to  be  entered  in 
the  log-book. — (Art.  8.) 

(34)  Entries  in  the  log-book  should  be  made  by  the  liead  teacher 
at  the  end  of  each  school  week,  and  at  such  other  times  as  occasion 
may  rer|uirc.     No   entries  should   he  made  l)y  other  persons  except   by 
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the  corrcspoudent  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  by  the  managers 
who  check  the  registers  periodic-ally,  and   by  the    Inspector. 

(35)  The  log-book  shall  contain  an  explanation  of  the  reason  for 
the  closing  of  the  school  on  all  occasions  on  which  it  is  closed.  It 
sliould  also  contain  an  account  of  all  important  variations  in  the 
attendance,  and  all  deviations  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  school. 

(36)  Low-books  should  bo  kept  as  a  permanent  record. — (Revised 
Instructions,   1902.) 

H.M.  Inspector's  Annual  Report  must  be  entered  in  loc:  liook 
and  sisrned  by  correspondent. 

Scliool  staff  must  be  entered  as  soon  as  the  annual  report  is 
received.  This  will  show  what  was  the  school  staff  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  scliool  year.  Changes  of  staff  must  be  entered. — 
(Article  72.) 

London  School  Board. — The   School  Board   for   London  is 

not  affected  by  the  Act  of  1902,  excepting  that  section  27  (3) 
extends  to  the  26th  March,  1904,  the  power  to  cany  on,  with 
the  approval  of  the  county  council,  that  instruction  in  day  and 
evening  schools  declared  by  the  Courts  to  be  outside  the  powers 
of  the  school  board. 

Maintenance  of  Schools. — So  far  as  public  elementary 
schoolh  are  concerned,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  local  education 
authority  to  maintain  all  schools  alike. — (See  statement  of 
Attorney-General,  Commons,    17th  October,   1902.) 

Tlie  following  remarks  on  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  public 
elementarv  schools  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Education'  (1901-2):  — 

"  The  cost  of  ■  maintenance  '  has  again  risen  both  in  board  ajid 
in  voluntary  schools.  For  the  year  1901  it  was  in  board  schools 
£3  Os.  2d.  per  child  in  average  attendance,  an  increase  of  2s.  6id. 
for  the  year ;  and  in  voluntaiy  schools,  £2  6s.  8Ad.,  an  increase 
of  4:d.  The  increase  in  the  previous  year  had  been  2s.  0|d.  in 
board  schools,  and  Is.  3jd.  in  voluntaiy  schools.  In  London  tlie 
cost  per  child  in  average  attendance  in  board  schools  has  risen 
from  £3  178.  Ifd.  to  £i  Os,  5^d.,  an  increase  of  3s.  .3fd.  as 
compared  with  Is.   4 id.  in  the  preceding  year. 

'■  The  total  of  the  contributions  from  rates  for  '  maintenance  ' 
in  board  schools  has  risen  in  the  year  from  £2,809,666  to- 
£3.185,925,  an  increase  of  £376,259."  This  total  i.^  equivalent 
to  a  payment  per  child  of  £1  8s.  2d.,  showing  an  increase  of  2s.  8d. 
for  the  year. 

■'  The  voluntarv  contributions  have  increased  in  the  year  from 
£801,202  to  £834,123,  or  by  £32,921.  This  represents  a 
payment  per  child  in  average  attendance  in  voluntary  schools  of 
6s.  8d.,  an  increase  of  3|d.  for  the  year." 
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Management  of  Schools. 

Sec.  6. — (1)  All  public  elementary  schools  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority  shall,  where  the  local  education  authority  are 
the  council  of  a  county,  have  a  body  of  manag-ei'S  consisting  of  a 
number  of  managers  not  exceeding  four  appointed  by  that  council, 
together  with  a  number  not  exceeding  two  appointed  by  the  minor 
local  authority. 

AVhere  the  local  education  authority  are  the  council  of  a  borough 
or  urban  district  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  for  any  school 
provided  by  them  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of  such  number  of 
managers   as  they    may  determine. 

(2)  Ail  p^iblic  elementary  schools  not  provided,  by  the  local 
education  authority  shall,  in  place  of  the  existing  managers,  have  a 
body  of  managers  consisting  of  a  number  of  foundation  managers 
not  exceeding  four  appointed  as  provided  by  this  Act,  together  with 
a  number  of   managers,  not   exceeding  two  appointed — 

(a)  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  council  of  n 
county,  one  by  that  council  and  one  by  the  minor  local 
authority;    and 

(6)  Where  the    local    education  authority    are    the    council    of    a 
borough  or  urban    district,   both   by  that  authority. 
(3)  Notwithstanding    anything  in    this    section — 

ia)  Schools  may  be  grouped  under  one  body  of  managers  in 
manner   provided   by  \h\&  Act;    and 

(6)  Where  the  local  education  authority  consider  that  the 
circumstances  of  any  school  require  a  larger  body  of  managers 
than  that  provided  under  this  section,  that  authority  may 
increase  the  total  number  of  managers,  so,  however,  that 
the  number  of  each  class  of  managers  is  proportionately 
increased. — (Act   of  1902.) 

7. — (1)  The  local  education  authority  shall  maintain  and  keep 
efficient  all  public  elementary  schools  within  their  area  which  are 
uecessary,  and  have  the  control  of  all  expenditure  required  for  that 
pui-pose  other  than  expenditure  for  which,  under  this  Act,  provision 
is  to  be  made  by  the  managers;  but  in  the  case  of  a  school  not 
provided  by  them,  only  so  long  as  the  following  conditions  and 
provisions  are  complied    with:  — 

See  Note  1. — Alteration  of  Non-provided  Schools.     Page   165. 
See  Note  2. — Control  of  J'^xpenditurc.     Page  165. 
See  Note  3. — Managers.     Page   165. 

(a)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  carry  out  any  directions 
of  the  local  education  authority  as  to  the  secular  instruction 
to  be  given  in  the  school,  including  any  directions  with 
respect  to  the  number  and  educational  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  to  be  employed  for  such  instruction,  and  for  the 
di-smissal  of  any  teacher  on  educational  grounds,  and  if  the 
managers  fail  to  carry  out  any  such  directions  the  local 
education  authority  shall,  in  addition  to  their  other  powers, 
have  the  power  themselves  to  carry  out  the  direction  in 
question  as  if  they  were  the  managers;  but  no  direction 
given  Tinder  this  provision  shall  be  such  as  to  interfere  with 
reasona'ble  facilities  for  religious  instruction  during  school 
hours; 

See  Note  4. — Failure  of  Managers,  etc.     Page  166. 

(6)  The  local  education  authority  shall  hnvo  power  to  inspect 
the   school ; 
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(c)  The  couseut  of  the  local  education  authority  shall  be  required 

to  the  appoiutmcut  of  teachers,  but  that  consent  shall  not 
be  withheld  except  on  educational  grounds;  and  the  consent 
of  the  authority  shall  also  be  required  to  the  dismissal  of 
a  teacher  unless  the  dismissal  be  on  grounds  connected  with 
the  giving  of  religious  instruction  in  the  school; 

(d)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  provide  the  schoolhouse 
free  of  any  charge,  except  for  the  teacher's  dwelling-house 
(if  any),  to  the  local  education  authority  for  use  as  a  public 
elementary  school,  and  shall,  out  of  funcis  provided  by  them, 
keep  the  schoolhouse  in  good  repair,  and  make  such  altera- 
tions and  improvements  in  the  buildings  as  may  be  reasonably 
required  by  the  local  education  authority:  Provided  that 
sucli  damage  as  the  local  aiithority  consider  to  be  due  to  fair 
wear  and  tear  in  the  use  of  any  room  in  the  schoolhouse  for 
the  purpose  of  a  public  elementary  school  shall  be  made  good 
by  the  local  education  authority; 

Sec   Note   5. — Use  of    School.     Page  16G. 

See  Note  6. — Eent  of  Teacher's  House.     Page  166. 

See  Note  7. — Repairs.     Page  166. 

See   Note  8. — Use  of  Furniture.     Page  167. 

Ce)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall,  if  the  local  education 
authority  have  no  suitable  accommodation  in  schools  provided 
by  them,  allow  that  authority  to  use  any  room  in  the  school 
out  of  school  hours  free  of  charge  for  any  educational 
purpose,  but  this  obligation  shall  not  extend  to  more  than 
three  days  in  the  week. 

7. — (2)  The  managers  of  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  by 
the  local  education  authtu'ity,  in  respect  of  the  use  by  them  of  the 
.school  furniture  out  cf  school  hours,  and  the  local  education  authority 
in  respect  of  the  use  by  them  of  any  room  in  the  schoolhouse  out  of  school 
hours,  shall  be  liable  to  make  good  any  damage  caused  to  the  furniture 
or  the  room,  ai  the  ca.=e  may  be,  by  reason  of  that  use  (other  than 
damage  arising  from  fair  wear  and  tear),  and  the  managers  shall 
take  care  that,  after  the  use  of  a  school  in  the  schoolhouse  by  them,  the 
room  is  left  in  a  proper  condition  for  school  jmrposes. 

See  Note  9. — Expenses.     Page  167. 

(3)  If  any  question  arises  under  this  section  between  the  local 
education  authority  and  the  managers  of  a  school  not  provided  by 
the  authority,  that  question  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

See  Note  10. — Disputes.     Page  167. 

(■ij  One  of  the  conditions  required  to  be  fulhlled  by  an  elementary 
school  in  order  to  obtain  a  Parliamentary  grant  shall  be  that  it  is 
maintained  under  and  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(5)  In  public  elemcntai-y  schools  maintained  but  not  provided  by 
the  local  education  authority  assistant  teachers  and  pupil  teachers 
may  be  appointed  if  it  is  thought  fit  without  reference  to  religious 
creed  and  denomination,  and  in  any  case  in  which  there  are  more 
candidates  for  the  post  of  pupil  teacher  than  there  are  places  to  be 
filled,  the  appointment  shall  be  made  by  the  local  educiition  authority, 
and  they  shall  determine  the  respective  qualifications  of  the 
candidates   by  examination    or   otherwise. 

(6)  Religious  instruction  given  in  a  public  elementary  school  not 
provided  by^'the  local  education  authority  shall,  as  regards  its  character, 
be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  (if  any)  of  the  tnist  deed 
relating    tlureto,    and    .slial'     be     under  the   control  of  the  managers. 
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Provided  that  nothincr  in  this  sub-sectiou  shill  affect  any  provision 
in  a  trust  deed  for  reference  to  the  bishop  or  superior  ecclesiastical 
or  other  denominational  authority,  so  far  as  such  pi-ovision  gives  to 
the  bishop  or  authority  the  power  of  deciding  whether  the  character 
of  the  religious  instruction  is  or  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the   trust   deed. 

(7)  The  managers  of  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  bj- 
the  local  education  authority  shall  have  all  powers  of  management 
required  for  the  jjurpose  of  carrying  oiit  this  Act,  and  shall  (subject 
to  the  powers  of  the  local  education  authority  under  this  section) 
have  the  exclusive  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  teachers. — • 
(Act  of   1902.) 

Foundation    Managers. 

Sec.  11. — (1)  The  foundation  managers  of  a  school  shall  be 
managers  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  of  the 
school,  but  if  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion that  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  as  to  the  appointment  of 
managers  are  in  any  respect  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
or  insufficient  or  inapplicable  for  the  purpose,  or  that  there  is  no 
such  trust  deed  available,  the  Board  of  Education  shall  make  an  order 
under  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  case. 

(2)  Any  such  order  may  be  made  on  the  application  of  the  existing 
owners,  trustees,  or  managers  of  the  school,  made  within  a  period 
of  three  months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  after  that  period 
on  the  application  of  the  local  education  authority  or  any  other 
person  interested  in  the  management  of  the  school,  and  any  such 
order  where  it  modifies  the  trust  deed  shall  have  effect  as  part  of  the 
trust  deed,  and  where  there  is  no  trust  deed  shall  have  effect  as 
if  it  were  contained   in   a  trust   deed. 

(3)  Notice  of  any  such  application,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
draft  final  order  proposed  to  be  made  thereon,  shall  be  given  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  the  local  education  authority  and  the  existing 
owners,  trustees,  and  managers,  and  any  other  persons  who  appear 
to  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  interested,  and  the  final  order  shall 
not  be  made  until   six  weeks  after  notice  has  been  so  given. 

(4)  In  making  an  order  under  this  section  with  regard  to  any 
school  the  Board  of  Education  shall  have  regard  to  the  ownership  of 
the  school  building,  and  to  the  principles  on  which  the  ediication  given 
in  the  school   has  been  conducted  in  the  past. 

(5)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  if  they  think  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  reqiiirc  it,  make  any  interim  order  on  any  applica- 
tion under  this  section  to  have  temporary  effect  until  the  final  order 
is  made. 

(6)  The  body  of  managers  appointed  iiuder  this  Act  for  a  public 
elementary  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education  authority 
shall  be  the  managers  of  that  school  both  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Elementaiy  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  this  Act,  and.  so  far 
as  respects  the  management  of  the  school  as  a  public  elementary  school, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  trust   deed. 

(7)  Where  the  receipt  by  a  suluiol,  or  the  trustees  or  managers 
of  a  school,  of  any  endowment  or  other  benefit  is,  at  the  time  of  the 
pasainrr  of  this  Act,  dependent  cm  any  qualification  of  the  managers, 
the  qualification  of  the  foundation  managers  only  shall,  in  case  of 
question,  be   regarded. 

(8)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  on  the  application  of  the 
managers  of  the  school,  the  local  education  authority,  or  any  person 
appearing  to  them  to  be  interested  in  the  school,  revoke,  vary,  or 
amend  any  order  made  under  this  section  by  an  order  made  in  a 
similar  manner;    but  before  nuiking  any  such  order  tlic   draft  thereof 
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shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  be  laid  before  each.  House  of  Parliameut, 
and  if  within  tliii-ty  days,  being  days  on  which  Parliament  has  sat, 
after  tlie  draft  has  been  so  laid  before  Parliament,  either  Honse 
resolves  tliat  the  draft,  or  any  pai-t  thereof,  should  not  be  proceeded 
with,  no  further  proceedings  shall  be  taken  thereon,  without  prejudice 
to  the  making  of  any  new  draft  order. 

Sec.  12. — (1)  The  local  education  authority  may  group  under  one 
body  of  managers  any  public  elementary  schools  provided  by  them, 
and  may  also,  with  the  consent  of  the  managers  of  the  schools,  group 
under  one  body  of  managers  any   such  schools  not  so  provided. 

(2)  The  body  of  managers  of  giouped  schools  shall  consist  of 
such,  number  and  be  appointed  in  such  manner  and  proportion  as, 
in  the  case  of  schools  provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  may 
be  determined  by  that  authority,  and  in  the  case  of  schools  not  so 
provided  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  bodies  of  managers  of 
the  schools  concerned  and  the  local  education  authority,  or  in  default 
of  agreement  may  be  determined   by   the   Board  of  Education. 

(3)  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  council  of  a 
county,  they  shall  make  provision  for  the  due  representation  of  minor 
local  authorities  on  the  bodies  of  managers  of  schools  grouped  under 
their  direction. 

(4)  Any  arrangement  for  grouping  schools  not  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority  shall,  unless  pre\?ioujsly'  determined  by 
consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of 
three  years. — (Act  of  1902.) 

Fint  Schedule.  B — Managers. 

Froceedliujs,  etc. — (1)  A  body  of  managers  may  choose  their  chair- 
man, except  in  cases  where  there  is  an  ex-officio  chairman,  and 
regulate  their  quorum  and  proceedings  in  such  manner  as  they  think 
lit,  subject,  in  the  case  of  the  managers  of  a  school  provided  by  the 
local  education  ;'.uthority,  to  any  directions  of  that  authority. 

Provided  that  the  quorum  shall  not  be  less  than  three,  or  one-third 
of  the  whole  number  of  managers,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

(2j  Every  question  at  a  meeting  of  a  body  of  managers  shall  be 
determined  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  managers  present  and 
voting  on  the  question,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  di\nsion  of  votes  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  shall  have  a  second  or  casting  vote. 

(3)  The  proceedings  of  a  body  of  managers  shall  not  be  invalidated 
by  any  vacancy  in  their  number,  or  by  any  defect  in  the  election, 
appointment,   or  qualification  of  any  manager. 

(4)  The  body  of  managers  of  a  school  jjrovided  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  shall  deal  with  such  matters  relating  to  the  management 
of  the  school,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  the 
local   education   authority  determine. 

(5)  A  manager  of  a  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority,  appointed  by  that  authority  or  by  the  minor  local  authority, 
shall  be  removable  by  the  authority  by  whom  he  is  appointed,  and 
any  such  manager  may  resign   liis  office. 

(6)  The  body  of  managers  shall  hold  a  meeting  at  least  once  in 
every  three  months. 

(7)  Any  two  managers  may  convene  a  meeting  of  the  body  of 
managers. 

(8)  The  minutes  of  tlie  ])rocecdings  of  every  body  of  managers 
shall   be  kept   in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 

(d)  A  minute  of  the  proceedings  of  a  bodv  of  managers,  signed 
at  the  same  or  the  next  ensuing  meeting  by  a  person  describing 
himself  as,  or  appearing  to  be,  chairman  of  the  meeting  at  which 
the  minute  is  signed,  shall  be  received  in  evidence  wthout  further 
proof. 
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(10)  The  iniuutes  of  a  body  of  managers  shall  be  open  to  inspection 
by  the  local  edncation   authority. 

(11)  Until  the  contraiy  is  proved,  a  body  of  managers  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  duly  constituted,  and  to  have  power  to  deal  with  the 
matters  referred  to  in  their  minutes.— (Act  of  1902.) 

The  followino;  regulations  regarding  managers  are  taken 
from  the   Day    School  Code:  — 

6. — The  term  '"  managers  '  includes  all  persons  who  have  the 
management  of  any  elementary  school,  whether  the  legal  interest  in 
the  schoolhouse  is  or  is  not   vested  in   them. 

8.  Duties  of  Managers. — The  managers  are  held  responsible  by  the 
Board    for    the    conduct   of    their    schools,   for   their    maintenance    in 
efficiency,  and  for  the  provision  of  all  needful  furniture,  books,    and 
apparatus,  and  in  particular  of — 
(a)   Suitable  registers; 

(6)  A  portfolio  to  contain   official  letters; 
(c)   A  diary  or  log-book; 
{d)  A  cash  book; 

(e)  The   Code  and   Revised  Instructions  for  each  year; 
{f)  A  book  for  recording  minutes  of  managers'  meetings. 
The   log-book    must   be    stoutly  boimd  and  contain   not    less  than 
300  ruled  pages.     It  must   be   kept  by   the   principal  teacher,   who  is 
required  to  enter  in  it  from  time  to  time  such  events  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  books,   apparatus,  or  courses  of  instmction,   any  plan   of 
lessons  approved   by  the    Inspector,  the  visits  of  managers,    absence, 
illness,  or  failure  of  duty   on  the  part  of   any  of  the   school  staff,  or 
any   special    circumstances    affecting    the    school,    that  may,    for    the 
sake  of  future  reference  or  for  any  other  reason,  deserve  to  be  recorded. 
No  reflections  or  opinions  of  a  genei'al  character  are  to  be  entered 
in  the   log-book. 

Reports  of  Managers  and  Inspector. 
65.  Managers'  and  Inspectors'  Be2)07-ts. — The  managers  are  required 
to  state  in  their  annual  return  whether  the  conduct,  character,  and 
attention  to  duty  of  all  teachers  engaged  in  the  school  have  been 
satisfactory :  and  the  Inspector  reports  each  year  on  the  efficiency 
of  all  the  teachers  engaged  in  a  school,  and  particularly  on  the  efficient 
discharge   of  their  duty  towards   the  pupil  teachers  under   them. 

Management  (Sec.    6). 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  ap])oint  managers — 
(a)  In    administrative  covinties :     Four  nianager-s   for   eacli 
school  provided  by  the  council  (sec.  6  (1)),  and  also  one- 
manager  or  more  for  each  school  not  provided  by  them 
(sec.   6  (2)  (fl)  and  (3)   (6) ),   in   addition     to    the    one 
appointed   by   the   borough,   district  council,   or  minor 
authority. 
(^))  In    boroughs     or    urban    districts :      Such     number    of 
managers  (if  any)  as  they  may  determine  (sec.  6  (1)  ) 
for  provided  schools,  and  also  two  managers   for  each 
school  not  provided  by  them.     (Sec.  6  (2)  (&).) 
In   the   case    of    non-provided   schools    the   management   will 
consist  of  four  foundation  managers,  appointed  according  to  the 
trust  deed,  or  in  accordance  with  sec.  11,  together  w^ith  the  two 
managers  ap]iointed  to  represent   i>ulplif  interests. — (Sec.  6  (2).) 
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The.se  managers  control  the  religious  instruction,  and  have 
the   appointment    of   teachei-s. 

Schools  may  be  grouped  under  one  body  of  managers  in  manner 
provided  by  the  Act,  but  in  case  of  non-provided  schools  only 
with  consent  of  the  managers  (see  sec.  12;,  which  also  fixes  the 
proportion  of  managers  of  grouped  schools,  and  provides  that  the 
arrangement  may  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  three  Tears. 

XOTE.S. 

1.   Alteration  or  Improvement  of  ^on-provided  School. 

On  an  amendment  to  add  to  Clause  7  (1)  after  "'  necessan,' '" 
the  words  ""  and  for  which  the  buildings  are  structurally  suitable." 
Mr.  Balfour  said  "  the  local  education  authority  would,  in  any 
case  in  which  the  stmcture  of  a  school  required  alteration  and 
improvement,  inform  the  managers.  The  managers  would  either 
be  able  to  caiTy  out  the  instinictions  given  to  them  or  not.  If 
they  could  not  carry  them  out,  the  school  would  cease  to  be  a 
voluntaiy  school,  the  education  authority  would  have  to  provide 
its  school,  and  that  school  would  be  a  publicly-provided  school.'" — 
(Commons,  20th  October,  1902.) 

■2.   Maintendnce  (Sec.  7);   Control  of  Expendilnre. 

The  Attorney-General  said  ''  there  was  not  a  single  syllable- 
in  the  whole  Bill  giving  the  managers  any  conti'ol  whatever  over 
expenditure." — (Commons,  20th  October,  1902.) 

3.   Mann  gen — (a)  Provided  Schools;   {b)   Aoti-provided  School.^. 

Mr.  Balfour  said,  regarding  (a)  j^rovided  schools  :  ""  As  regards 
the  managers  of  the  board  schools,  we  have  left  them  practically 
as  we  found  them,  putting  in  the  pla<:e  of  the  school  board  tlie^ 
education  authority  ;  but  the  managers  of  the  provided  schools 
will  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  education  authority  as  the 
managers  under  the  school  boards.  Very  well,  so  nmch  for  the 
managers  of  the  provided  schools."  Further,  as  to  (6)  non- 
provided  schools :  ■'  Now  I  come  to  the  other  description  of 
nianager.s — the  managers  of  the  voluntary  schools.  Their  powers 
which  we  found  in  existence  we  have  not  left  unchanged  by  this 
Bill.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  excised  from  some  of  those  powers 
certain  very  great  responsibilities,  and  we  have  excised  from 
further  powers  certain  large  fragments.  "We  have  left  to  them 
the  appointment  of  teachers,  as  the  House  knoAvs,  because  we 
regard  that  as  essential  to  the  denominational  chiracter  of  the 
school,  which  we  mean  to  preserve." — (Commons,  22nd  Octobe'-. 
1902.) 
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Jf..     Failure  of  Managers  to  Carry  Out    Directions  of    Local 
Authority. 

Mr.  Balfour  said :  '"  Supjjosing  that  the  managers  refused  to 
teach  anatomy ;  that  the  education  authority  sent  down  a  man, 
and  that  the  order  was  given  to  a  particular  schoolmaster  that 
anatomy  should  be  taught  in  such  and  such  hours,  on  such  and 
such  days  of  the  week.  Of  course,  that  order  stood,  and  if  the 
teacher  refused  to  carry  it  out,  he  would  at  once  be  suspended  by 
the  education  authority." — (Commons,  23rd  October,   1902.) 

Inspection  of  School  by  Local  Education  Authority.  See 
Inspection,  page  141. 

Aljpointment  and  Dismissal  of  Teachers  subject  to  the  consent 
■of  the  local  education  authority.     See  page  27. 

Provision  of  Schoolhouse. — See  School  Provision,  page  243, 
and  Evening  Schools,  page  84. 

5.    Use  of  School. 

Provided  free  by  managers,  and  managers  shall  make  sucli 
alterations  as  local  education  authority  may  require. 

6.   Rent  of  Teacher^s  House. 

On  the  discussion  of  Clause  7  (1)  (d),  and  a  Government 
amendment  to  add  after  ''  the  managers  of  the  school  "  the  words 
*"  shall  provide  the  schoolhouse  free  of  any  charge,  except  for  the 
teacher's  dwelling-house,  if  any,  to  the  local  education  authority 
for  use  as  a  public  elementary  school," 

Sir  William  Anson  said  '"  this  would  enable  the  njaiiagers  to 

charge  a  rent  for  the  use   of  the  teacher's  dwelling-house,   and 

would  also  lay  upon  the  managers  the  obligation  of  putting  that 

dwelling,   where    there    was   one,    at   the    disposal    of  the    local 

•  -education  authority." 

During  the  same  debate,  and  replying  to  questions  as  to 
application  of  rent  to  be  charged,  and  also  as  to  application  of 
<?ndowments  where  existing, 

Sir  Robert  Finlay  said  "  if  the  amendment  was  carried,  the 
rent  would  go  to  the  managers'  fund,  and  would  be  applicable  to 
any  object  to  which  they  could  apply  it  within  the  terms  of  their 
trust.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  endowments,  that  was  a 
matter  that  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  separately."  (See  note 
under  Endowment.)  "  The  question  how  they  should  lie  divided 
between  the  managers  and  the  education  authority  would  depend 
largely  on  the  original  pur])ose  for  which  thev  were  given." — 
(Commons,  28th  Octolier,  1902.) 

7.   Repairf. 

Local  autlionty  is  to  bear  cost  of  Avear  and  tear  during  use 
as  a  ]>ublic  elementary  school.  The  proportion  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  local  autlionty.   See  Note  9.  next  page  :  also  Repairs,  page  226. 
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8.    Use  of  Furniture  in  J!^ on-provided  ISchool. 

Loc-al  education  authority  may  use  furniture  provided  by 
managers  or  trustee^s  liefore  appointed  dav.  Second  Schedule 
(U). 

9.   Expenses  of  Managtrs — N on  provided  School. 

Sir  W.  Anson  promised  that  "  the  Board  of  Education  would 
send  out  to  the  local  education  authorities  a  memorandum  as  to 
a  reasonable  standard  of  sanitation,  cleansing,  lighting,  fuel,  etc." 
(Commons,  29t.h  October,  1902.) 

10.   Disputes  ivith  Managers. 

On  u  discussion  of  Clause  7  (sub-section  3),  as  to  settlement  by 
Board  of  Education  of  disputes  arising  between  managers  and 
local  authorities, 

Mr.  Balfour  said  ''  the  Education  Department  would  have  no 
power  to  reconsider  the  decision  of  the  education  authorities  in 
the  matter  of  secular  education."  ....'"  All  that  the  Bill 
laid  doA\  n  was  the  common-sense  proposition  that  if  there  was  a 
divided  jurisdiction  there  must  be  some  one  other  than  the  two 
powers  who  should  decide  the  point  in  dispute."  .  .  .  .  '"Of 
course  there  is  divided  jurisdiction.  Have  we  ever  denied  that  as 
regards  religious  education  the  local  authority  are  not  supreme? 
.  To  that  extent  there  is  a  divided  jurisdiction,  because 
there  are  two  boards  of  education,  religious  and  secular."- — • 
(Commons,  21st  October.  1902.) 

Religious  Instruction.     See  page  221. 

Mandamus. — The  ^n-it  of  mandamus  is  given  by  Blackstone 
in  his  "Commentaries"  as  ''a  command  issuing  in  the  King's 
name  from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  directed  to  any 
person,  corporation,  or  inferior  Court  of  Judicature  within  the 
King's  dominions,  requiring  them  to  do  some  particular  thing 
therein  specified  which  appertains  to  their  office  and  duty, 
and  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  has  previoush'  determined, 
or  at  least  supposes,  to  bo  consonant  to  risrht  and  justice." — « 
Vol.  III.,  page    110. 

Manual  Instruction :  Wood  and  Metal  Work. 

The  Day   School   Code   (Schedule  II.)   pi-ovides — 

1. — The   instruction  must — 

(a)   Be,   as  a  rule,  carried  on  continuously  throusfliout  tlie  school 
year  for  two   hours   weekly ;  * 

♦The  "two  hours"  may  include  half  an  hour  weekly  tor  the  .special 
drawing  required  under  par.  (d),  and  must  include  at  least  one  hour 
and  a  half  weekly  of  actual  use  of  the  tools  by  the  boys  themselves 
working  at  the  bench. 
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ib)  Be  iu  the  use  of  the  ordiuary  tools  used  iu  handicrafts  iii 
wood  or  iron; 

(c)  Be    given    in    a  properly-fitted    workshop    Avholly    devoted    to 

manual   instruction;    and 

(d)  Be  connected  with  instruction  in  drawing- — that  is  to  say, 
the  work  must  be  from  drawings  to  scale  previously  made  by 
the  scholars  under  tlie  direction  of  the   manual  insti-uctor. 

Tlie  intention  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  par.  (a)  is  that  the  manual 
instruction  should  be  given  continuously  throughout  the  school  year 
for  two  hours  weekly  to  all  scholars,  including  half-time  scholars,  if 
any,  iu  respect  of  whom  a  grant  is  to  be  claimed ;  and  that  scholars 
in  respect  of  whom  a  grant  is  to  be  claimed,  but  who  are  in  attendance 
on  the  ordinary  instruction  for  a  part  only  of  the  school  year,  should 
also  receive  manual  instraction  for  two  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
whole   period  of  their  attendance  on  the   ordinary  instruction. 

Early  notice  of  any  alteration  of  the  time  or  times  as  provided  in 
the  time-table  for  manual  instruction  should  be  sent  to  the  Inspector ; 
and  also  of  times  when  the  class  may  have  to  be  closed  for  any  special 
reason,  such   as  the   teacher's  illness,  epidemic,    etc. 

(2)  Manual  instruction  should  be  given  if  possible  by  a  teacher 
holding  the  certificate  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  or 
some  other  qualification  recognised  by  the  Board,  but  such  qualifica- 
tion will  not  for  the  present  be  insisted  on  as  a  condition  of  the 
grant  being  paid.  The  instruction  may  be  given  by  one  of  the 
regular  teachei's  of  the  school  or  centre  at  which  the  manual  instruc- 
tion is  given,  if  ho  is  sufficiently  qualified;  if  not,  he  must  be  assisted 
by  a  skilled  artisan,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  will  ensure  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  discipline. 
•  he  number  of  children  receiving  practical  instruction  from  one  teacher 

at  any  one  time  should  not  exceed  twenty. 

(3)  The  work  of  the  class  will  be  judged  by  an  Inspector  at  a 
visit  or  visits  which  he  will  make  in  the  course  of  the  school  year, 
generally   without  notice. 

(4)  The  school,  or  centre,  must  be  properly  furnished  with  i)lant 
for  instruction,  and  the   managers   must   certify — 

(a)  That  eveiy  scholar  for  whom  a  grant  is  claimed  has  received 
manual  instruction  for  at  least  two  hours  a  week  for  not  less 
than  20  weeks  during  the  school  year  for  which  the  grant 
is  claimed,  and  while  attending  the  school  with  reasonable 
regularity ;    and 

(b)  That  a  special  register  of   attendance   is  kept  and   supervised 

by  the  managers  of  the  school,  or  by  the  committee  of  the 
}nanual  class  when  the  instruction  is  given  at  a  central  school 
or  workshop  under  the  management  of  a  separate  committee. 
The  managers,  or  members  of  the  committee,  visiting  the 
class  should  record  on  the  attendance  register  the  number 
of  scholars  present  at  the  time  of  each  visit,  attesting  the 
same  by  their  dated  signatures;  and  they  should  also  see 
that   the  registers   arc   properly  kept. 

The  nianagei's  must  inform  the  Board  as  soon  as  manual  instruc- 
tion is   commenced   in  connection  with  their   schools. 

(5)  Attendances  made  by  boys  under  12  years  of  age  will  not,  as 
a  rnle,  be  recogiiisod  for  the  purpose  of  a  giant  under  Article  101   (/). 

Durint^  tlie  past  year  1,811  schools  have  taken  manual  instruc- 
tion, and  jrrants  have  been  paid  to  l,6o6  departments — to  13,370 
1)ovs  at  the  rate  of  Os.,  and  to  87,851  liovs  at  the  rate  of  7s. 
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A  new  circular  of  advice  and  auidaiicc  has  been  issued  for  the 
use  of  managers  of  schools  in  which  manual  instruction  is  taken 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  it  we  have  laid  stress  on  the  importance 
of  makinp:  manual  instruction  more  real  by  applying  the  exercises 
towards  the  construction  of  actual  O'bjects  of  use  or  ornament.— 
Report,  1901-2,  page  22. 

Circular  i'yd. 
Maxl'aI'  I^•STRUCTIo^■. 

Suggestions  for  Public  Elementary  Dag  Schools. 

1.  Manual  instruction  in  elementary  schools  should  be  regarded, 
not  as  a  special  study  by  itself,  and  still  less  as  an  apprenticeship 
t>  any  particular  handicraft,  but  as  part  of  the  general  instruction 
by  which  children  are  taught  to  think  clearly  and  to  work 
accurately.  It  is  directed  towards  the  foiTnation  of  character 
tlirough  discipline  of  the  hand  and  eye.  It  should  therefore  be 
based  on  a  carefully  graded  coui^se  of  work  involving  exercise  in 
the  proper  manipulation  of  the  commoner  tools,  and  should 
include,  as  an  integral  part,  training  in.  the  special  drawing  from 
which  work  at  the  benches  is  done.  Subject  to  these  require- 
inents  being  satisfactorily  met,  the  Board  of  Education  desire 
to  leave  the  managers  of  schools  as  free  as  possible  in  formulating 
ccurses  of  manual  training  under  Schedule  II.  of  tlio  Code.  The 
following  observations  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  more  in  the 
light  of  suggestions  than  as  rules  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to. 

2.  Manual  training  in  wood  or  metal  in  the  higher  classes 
sliould  be  closely  connected  with  the  Kindergarten  teaching  of 
tlie  infants'  schools  through  a  gi'aduated  course  of  preparatory' 
work  in  the  intermediate  classes,  which  might  consist  of  clay- 
modelling,  paper  folding  and  cutting,  cardboard-modelling,   etc. 

3.  Tlie  manual  training  room  should  be  well  lighted,  heated, 
and  ventilated ;  lavatory  and  cloak-room  accomn\odation  should 
be  provided  where  the  room  has  to  serve  more  than  one  school. 
There  should  be  not  less  than  4  ft.  run  of  bench  and  <a  space 
of  at  least  2  ft.  in  front  of  the  bench  for  each  scholar  under 
instruction.  There  should  be  a  bench  and  a  set  of  bench  tools  for  the 
use  of  each  scholar  when  under  instruction,  with  a  proper  place 
in  which  to  keep  them,  and  supplementally  tools  conveniently 
arranged,  each  bench  being  provided  with  a  wood  or  metal  vice 
as  the  case  may  be.  Among  the  chief  tools  required  for  the  early 
stages  of  manual  training  are  the  rule,  the  marking  knife  or 
scriber,  the  try-square,  the  jack-plane,  the  saw,  the  hammer,  the 
screw-driver,  and  the  chisel.  The  construction  and  mode  of  use 
of  the  tools  should  ])e  carefully  explained,  while  demonstrations 
should  be  given  illustrating  the  proper  methods  of  sharpening 
them  (in  the  case  of  cutting  tools)  and  of  keeping  them  in  order. 
More  advanced  scholars  may  with  advantage  be  taught  them- 
selves to  grind  and  sharpen  the  edge-tools  they  use. 
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i.  The  drawings  which  the  Code  requires  to  be  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  manual  instructor  should  be  full  size  or  to 
large  scale.  They  should  not  be  copies  of  other  drawings,  but 
made  from  a  model  or  a  freehand  sketch,  or  from  instructions. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  scholar  properly  appreciates  the 
importance  of  accuracy  in  working,  and  strict  attention  should 
be  paid  to  dimensions. 

5.  A  gi'eat  variety  of  exercises  may  be  arranged,  suited  to  the 
strength  and  ability  of  the  scholar,  which  will  at  the  same  time 
give  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  construction ; 
and  most  of  these  exercises  may  be  practised  in  the  construction 
of  actual  objects  of  ornament  or  utility.  The  teacher  should  draAv 
uj)  a  graded  series  of  these  exercises  and  objects,  which  should  be 
submitted,  in  tlie  case  of  new  schemes,  to  the  Board  of  Education 
for  approval. 

6.  In  woodwork,  sawing  off  across  the  grain  and  sawing  down 
along  the  gi'ain  should  be  among  the  earliest  exercises.  The 
blocks  or  strips  of  wood  should  have  the  required  dimensions 
marked  on  them  by  :the  scholars  from  their  own  drawings. 
Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  plane  may  be  begun  with  simple 
surfaces  of  about  3  in.  in  width.  The  planing  of  two  surfaces 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  preparations  of  right  prisms 
of  rectangular  and  polygonal  sections,  and  the  construction  of 
bevelled  straight  edges  might  follow  later.  Many  teachers  have 
found  that  the  joints  used  by  carpenters  fonii  the  basis  of  a 
valuable  series  of  exercises  by  which  the  use  of  the  tools  mentioned 
in  paragraph  3  may  be  learnt.  Lessons  on  methods  of  holding 
or  fastening  by  means  of  nails,  screws,  and  glue,  as  well  as  by 
fitting,  should  be  given.  Neatness  of  workmanship,  and  a  due 
regard  to  accuracy  and  finish,  should  be  insisted  upon  in  all  cases. 

7.  If  the  manual  training  room  is  provided  with  a  lathe,  tlie 
work  of  more  advanced  scholars  may  include  tlie  sim]">lev  forms  of 
turning. 

8.  Scholars  should  obtain  some  knowledge  respecting  tlie 
various  kinds  of  liard  and  soft  woods,  the  gi'owth  and  structure  of 
timber,  its  fibre  and  grain,  and  the  uses  of  the  commoner 
varieties.  Lessons  on  these  points  should  be  illustrated  by 
longitudinal  and  cross  sections  of  the  chief  descriptions  of  tim])er 
commonly  employed. 

9.  In  metal  work  courses  the  early  exercises  may  most 
conveniently  consist  in  cutting-out  and  shaping  geometrical  and 
other  forms  in  sheet  metal.  This  may  be  followed,  with  more 
advanced  scholars,  by  the  production  of  a  plane  surface  by 
chipping  and  filing;  formation  of  geometrical  solids  of  given 
dimensions.  Making  a  bolt-head,  a  hexagonal  prism,  and  a 
hexagonal  nut  will  l)e  found  good  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  file  ; 
the  making  of  a  nut-gauge,  a  set-square,  and  L-square,  and  various 
kinds  of  punches  and   chisels  might  follow.     Drilling  a   circular 
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hcle  in  an  iron  plate,  .screw-cutting,  and  similar  exerci.se.s  will 
enable  a  scholar  to  take  part  in  the  construction  of  useful  tools 
for  the  manual  training  room.  Instruction  may  subsequently  be 
given  in  joining  metal  work  by  soldering,  brazing,  riveting, 
welding,  etc.  Where  there  is  no  smith's  hearth,  the  use  of  cold 
riveting  may  be  shown,  -while  the  use  of  the  hammer  may  be 
practised  Avith  bar-lead  in  place  of  hot  iron.  A  lathe  for  metal 
work  and  a  blacksmith'.';  forge  will  be  found  extremely  useful 
where  they  can  be  provided. 

Board  of  Education.  Whitehall,  February,   1902. 

Medical  Certificates.— Where  a  medical  certificate  is 
recjuired  by  the  local  education  authority  the  same  .should  l>e  paid 
for  by  that  authority.  It  is  possible  to  make  arrangements  with 
hospitals  and  dispen.saries  to  provide  certificates  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  medical  man  in  attendance  on  the  child  or  the  family 
to  which  he  belongs.  Wtiere  there  is  a  medical  man  in  attend- 
ance, he  will  require  to  be  paid  for  any  certificate  he  may  give 
to  the  local  education  authority,  regarding  the  ability  or  otherwise 
of  the  child  to  attend  school. 

Medical  Officers. — A  number  of  school  boards  have 
appoint^xl  medical  otticers  for  performing  such  duties  as  the 
examination  of  teachers  on  appointment^ — including  the  candi- 
dates and  pupil  teachers — ^visiting  schools  regarding  sanitary 
defects  and  the  outbreak  of  infectious  disease — dealing  with 
defective  children  and  children  requiring  certificates  for  admission 
to  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf. 

The  general  rule  is  to  appoint  a  gentleman  in  practice,  who 
devotes  the  time  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
office  of  medical  officer  to  the  authority. 

The  London  School  Board  have  a  medical  officer  who  devates 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  sen-ice  of  the  board — appointed  at 
a  salary  of  £800  per  annum,  rising  by  £25  per  year  to  £1,000, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  generally  supervise  the  medical  officer's 
department,  to  conduct  correspondence,  to  examine  male  candi- 
dates for  employment,  to  visit  schools  where  there  has  \yeen  an 
outbreak  of  infectious  disease,  and  generally  to  do  such  work, 
conduct  such  inquiries,  and  give  such  advice  as  the  board  may 
require  of  him  from  time  to  time. 

The  board  also  employ  the  following  assistant  medical 
officers :  — 

Assistant  (lady),  half-time. — Examination  of  female  candidates 
for  employment;  crippled  children;  examination  of  defective 
children  in  spare  time. 

Two  assistants,  half-time. — Examination  of  defective,  l^lind,  and 
deaf  children.  Spare  time  to  be  given  to  visiting  schools  (where 
there  has  been  infectious  disease). 
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The  half-time  to  be  six  half-days  per  week.  Salary,  £250  per 
anuum  in  each  case. 

The  board  also  employ  eight  oculists — temporary — for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  eyesight  of  the  children  in  senior  depart- 
ments of  schools.     Remuneration,  50  guineas  each. 

The  board  have  also  a  nurse,  who  visits  schools  and  reports  on 
ringworm.      Salary  £75  per  annum  and  travelling  expenses. 

Mentally  Deficient  Children- — In  the  year  the  late  Queen 
Victoria  came  to  the  throne,  it  occurred  to  a  French  medical  man 
(Edouard  Seguiu)  to  attempt  to  improve  the  mental  and  physical 
condition  of  feeble-minded  children.  He  began  with  one  child, 
and,  after  five  years'  further  study  and  experience,  in  1842  he 
took  charge  of  the  education  of  the  idiot  children  of  the  Bicetre. 
About  the  same  time  similar  work  wa,s  undertaken  by  medical 
men  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  in  his 
valuable  work  on  "'  Mentally-deficient  Children,"  tells  us  of  the 
"  curious  coincidence  that  almost  simultaneously  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany  independent  efforts  were  inaugurated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mentally-defective  class;  and  the  year  1842 
must  be  looked  upon  as  an  epoch  memorable  in  this  matter. 
Although  Seguin  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  priority,  he  himself 
modestly  avers  that  '  at  certain  times  and  eras  the  whole  race  of 
man,  as  regards  the  discovery  of  truth,  seems  to  arrive  at  once 
at  a  certain  point,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  say  who  is  the  discoverer.'  " 

In  England  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Denmark  and 
other  countries  in  Europe,  measures  were  taken  to  further  the 
education  of  afHicted  children.  These  measures  dealt  mainh% 
however,  with  those  who  were  idiots  or  clearly  imbecile.  Within 
the  past  fifteen  years  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  drawn 
to  a  class  whose  mental  defects  cannot  be  so  clearly  defined,  but 
who,  being  of  feeble  mind,  are  unable  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
ordinaiy  primary  school — even  were  it  possible  to  provide  there 
for  them  the  kind  of  instruction  they  require. 

In  1888  the  British  Medical  Association  appointed  a  committee 
to  study  school  children  as  to  their  mental  and  physical  status, 
and,  wilh  others.  Dr.  Francis  Warner  examined  100,000  children 
individually  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  reported 
thereon.  The  children  were  divided  by  Dr.  Warner  into  different 
groups,  and  we  are  told  that  of  those  seen  16  per  1,000  required 
special  care  and  attention.  As  far  back  as  1881:,  at  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  Dr.  Warner  advocated  classes  for  special 
instruction. 

In  1S89.  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  consider  the 
cases  of  blind,  deaf,  and  other  classes  requiring"  exceptional  modes 
of  education  recommended  that  feeble-minded  childi'en  should  be 
separated  from  ordinary  scholars  in  public  elementary  schools,  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  special  insti'uction.     In  March,  1891, 
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the  London  School  Board  considered  this  recommendation,  and 
re.solved  "  that  special  schools  for  those  children  who,  by  reason 
of  physical  or  mental  defect,  cannot  be  properly  taught  in  the 
ordinaiy  standards,  or  by  ordinary  methods,  be  established,  and 
thac  the  schools  be  designated  '  Schools  for  Special  Instruction.' 
That  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms  be  provided  at  each  school  for 
t;pecial  instruction,  so  as  to  enable  the  children  to  be  properly 
classified,  in  order  to  meet  their  individual  capacity  for  mental 
development,  so  that  they  may  eventually  Ije  enabled  to  assume 
tlieir  places  in  the  ordinary  schools."  Other  recommendations 
followed  dealing  with  the  teaching  and  method  of  selection  of 
the.  cases  of  such  children,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  their 
jiroper  places  in  this  article.  In  1894  the  London  School  Board 
m-ged  that  legislation  should  be  obtained  to  enable  school 
authorities  to  provide  special  means  of  education  for  defective 
children  similar  to  the  means  pi'ovided  for  blind  and  deaf  children 
bv  "  The  Elementarv  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act, 
1893." 

In  March,  18!)5,  the  Education  Department  addressed  circular 
letters  to  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools,  and  to  some  of  the 
principal  school  Ijoards,  "'  inviting  their  views  as  to  the 
suggested  extension  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  Act  to 
defective  and  epileptic  children  " ;  but  the  replies,  while  they 
s-liowed  that  attention  was  being  directed  towards  the  subject, 
did  not  afford  a  sufficiently  clear  basis  for  furtlier  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Department. 

In  189G  further  representations  asking  for  legislation  were 
addressed  to  the  Education  Dejjai'tment  by  persons  interested 
in  the  subject  of  feeble-minded  children  in  connection  with  the 
Education  Bill  then  before  the  House  of  Commons.  In  December, 
1896,  a  Departmental  Conuiiittee  was  appointed  by  the  Lord 
President,  ""  to  inquire  into  the  existing  sj'stems  for  the  education 
of  feeble-minded  and  defective  children  not  under  the  charge  of 
guardians,  and  not  idiots  or  imbeciles,  and  to  advise  as  to  any 
changes,  either  with  or  without  legislation,  that  may  be  desirable. 
To  report  particularly  upon  the  best  practical  means  for  disci'imi- 
nating,  on  the  one  hand,  between  the  educable  and  non-educable 
classes  of  feeble-minded  and  defective  children,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  between  those  children  who  may  properly  be  taught  in 
ordinary  elementary  schools  by  ordinary  methods,  and  those  who 
should  be  taught  in  special  schools.  To  inquire  and  report  as  to 
tlie  provision  of  suitable  elementary  education  for  epileptic 
children,  and  to  advise  as  to  any  changes  that  may  be  desirable. 

The  report  was  dated  7th  JanUcUy.  1898,  and  the  result  wix.s 
the  passing  of  '"  The  Elementtiiy  Education  (Defective  and 
Epileptic  Children)  Act,   1899."     See  page   449.  " 

Gross  cost — day  schools  £8  loa.  4d.,  boarding  schools  £30  to 
£35  per  atmuni. 

See  Defective  Children,  page  G8.     Epileptic  Children,  page  82. 
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RefrulatioMS  of  Board  of  Education,  paiie  ol7.     Crippled  Children, 
pao-e  67. 

I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Jane  B.  Dickens,  superintendent  of  the 
special  schools  in  Manchester,  for  the  following  interesting  account 
of  the  work  in  that  city:  — 

Special  Schools  for  Mextallt-deficiext  Children  :  Manchester 
School  Board. 

During  the  year  1902  the  special  schools  for  mentally-deficient 
children  have  been  opened  in  Manchester.  These  schools  have 
been  specially  built  and  equipped  for  this  particular  branch  of 
education.  There  have  been  more  than  a  hundred  children 
examined  by  the  medical  officer  for  admission,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  passed  by  him.  and  have  become  scholars.  Those  who 
were  imbecile,  or  who  seemed  incapable  of  improvement,  or  whc^ 
might  have  had  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  other  children,  were 
refused  admission.  Some  of  them  have  never  attended  any 
school,  but  most  of  them  come  from  the  ordinary  schools  of  the 
district.  There  are  children  of  every  type  of  mental  deficiency, 
and  it  is  often  the  case  that  physical  deficiency  or  infirmity,  a 
want  of  vitality,  or  some  deformity  accompanies  the  mental 
want. 

No  two  children  are  alike  or  can  be  treat-ed  exactly  in  the  same 
way.  There  is  tlie  child  wlio  will  not  speak,  and  the  child  who 
chatters  incessantly.  Shyness,  self-consciousness,  and  reserve 
become  almost  a  disease  in  one,  while  in  another  constant 
jrisrsflincr  and  foolish  lautrhter  show  the  weakness  of  mind.  One 
child  is  unapproachable  and  surly,  another  is  overpowering  with 
demonstrations  of  affection.  Many  are  the  victims  of  infant 
paralysis,  and  these  generally  have  one  side  of  the  body  quite 
useless  and  the  brain  affected  also.  The  dwarfed,  undeveloped 
body  and  the  baby  mind  and  intelligence  of  a  child  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  contrasts  Avith  the  awkward  overgi'own  body  and 
vacant  face  of  the  same  age. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  types  most  easily  picked  out  by  the 
ordinary  observei'.  Constant  contact  with  the  children  reveals 
many  others. 

In  all  the  children  there  is  some  weakness  or  want ;  a  lack  of 
the  sense  of  resjionsibility,  as  well  as  the  inability  to  learn  as 
normal  children  do.  Moral  deficiency,  too,  often  shows  itself  in 
them  also;  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  make  them 
understand  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 

.Perhaps  the  most  pitiful  case  of  all  is  the  epileptic.  A  boy. 
naturally  amiable  and  intelligent,  becomes  most  vicious  and 
unmanageable  when  a  fit  is  coming  on  or  has  just  passed,  and, 
as  tlie  disease  progresses,  gradually  grows  more  feeble-minded. 

The  children  are  not  all  admitted  to  the  special  schools  at  once, 
but  five  or  six  a  week  until  the  school  is  full.     This  gives  the 
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teachers  an  opportunity  of  becomino^  acquainted  with  the 
cliaracteristics  of  one  set  of  children  before  the  next  amves. 
After  they  have  been  in  school  some  time  they  begin  to  improve 
under  the  special  training.  They  behave  more  like  ordinary 
eliildren,  they  respond  more  readily,  they  can  see  a  joke,  they 
can  join  in  a  game,  and  jji-etend,  thus  showing  that  their  imagina- 
tion is  developing,  and,  what  is  a  more  hopeful  sign  than  any, 
tliey  will  even  originate  a  game. 

Some  of  the  children  are  very  bright-faced,  but  often  they  ai'e 
more  hopeless  cases  than  the  less  attractive  children. 

The  nature  lessons  are  a  gi'eat  pleasure  to  all  the  scholars. 
1'liey  are  perfectly  absorbed  while  the  lessons  are  going  on, 
although  they  soon  forget  much  that  they  have  learnt;  they 
can  take  in,  but  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  retain  infoniiation. 

Singing  and  drill  form  a  part  of  every  day^s  business,  and  are 
a  source  of  much  delight  to  the  children.  Movement,  sound,  and 
rliythm  appeal  to  them  all.  Many  of  them  have  very  sweet 
voices,  and  this  part  of  their  school  work  is  always  enjoyable, 
both  to  themselves  and  to  others.  An  honest  efifort  is  made  by 
the  teachers  to  deal  with  the  "  three  K.'s."  As  these  subjects 
require  most  mental  Avork,  they  are  generally  taken  in  the 
morning. 

Bad  sight  and  defective  hearing  are  very  common  among  the 
childi'en,  and  thick  and  defective  speech  almost  universal.  The 
teaching  of  the  ordinary  school  subjects  is  therefore  extremely 
difficult. 

In  the  higher  class  some  may  gain  proficiency  in  the  simpler 
rules  of  arithmetic,  but  this  subject  is  generally  a  stumbling 
l)lock.  Counting  with  beads,  shells,  bricks,  etc. ;  learning  the 
value  and  composition  of  numbers  by  means  of  such  objects ; 
grasping  the  idea  that  the  figure  stands  for  the  number — these 
are  the  first  steps  in  arithmetic.  Later,  the  simpler  rules  may  bo 
taught,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  use  and  value  of 
money  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  eveiy-day  life.  Shop 
lessons,  in  which  the  teachers  and  scholars  buy  and  sell,  give 
both  pleisure  and  profit.  But  it  is  only  the  older  children  who 
can  go  as  far  as  this.  In  the  special  schools  the  terms  "  older" 
and  ''  younger  "  apply  to  ability,  and  not  to  age. 

Li  reading,  some  children  become  fairly  fluent,  while  others, 
after  much  patient  striving,  never  get  beyond  simple  words. 
Reading  includes  articulation,  and  the  defective  speech  is  helped 
as  much  as  possible. 

In  writing,  all  may  attain  something — many  will  even  write 
urll.  It  does  not  require  so  mucli  brain  power  as  reading  and 
arithmetic,  and  it  is  an  exercise  that  the  children  like.  The 
slow,  cold,  nerveless,  little  fingers  which  are  characteristic  of  these 
children  may  be  trained  to  do  this  and  many  other  manual 
employments. 
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Much  can  be  done  to  develop  the  faculties  the  children  possess, 
and,  although  some  of  them  will  never  be  able  to  go  out  into  the 
world  and  compete  with  others  for  a  living,  they  may  be  made 
useful  and  happv. 

It  is  hoped  that  after  leaving  school  a  number  can  learn  a  trade, 
or  go  into  service,  or  do  some  form  of  work,  and  the  courses  of 
manual  training  are  arranged  in  this  direction  and  with  this 
end  in  view. 

Manual  Employments  for  the  Older  Children. 

Domestic  Lessons  :  Washing  crockerj-,  towels,  etc. ;  setting  the 
table  for  a  meal ;  cleaning  knives  and  spoons ;  cleaning  kitchens 
and  sitting-rooms;  dusting  and  i>olishing  furniture,  and  other 
Avork  of  the  same  kind  ;  simple  cookery  lessons  ;  sewing  and 
knitting,  embroidery,  crochet,  rug-making,  weaving  in  different 
materials;  basket-making;  paper-folding,  paper-cutting;  free 
drawing  with  chalk,  i>encil,  and  brush  ;  measuring  :  clay  model- 
ling, cardlioard  modelling,  bent-iron  work,  woodwoi'k. 

Manual  Eniplmjmenfx  for  the  Younger  Children. 

Work  which  leads  up  to  the  older  children's  work.  Kinder- 
garten gifts,  such  as  bead-threading,  building  with  bricks,  stick- 
laying,  tablet-laying,  paper-folding,  free  chalk  drawing  and 
colouring,  knitting,  etc. 

Boys  and  girls,  as  a  rule,  take  the  same  manual  employments. 

"VMiether  the  mental  dejficiency  of  the  children  is  hereditaiy 
and  congenital,  or  the  result  of  illness  and  accidents,  they  are  all 
handicapped  from  the  beginning  of  their  lives,  and  the  motive 
and  aim  of  their  teachers  is  to  help  them  to  develop  in  every 
possible  way ;  to  equip  them,  as  far  as  they  can,  for  their  future 
life ;  to  make  them  useful  and  hapjiy ;  and  by  implanting  in 
tliem  ti'ue  and  right  ideas  of  conduct  to  protect  them  from 
influences  which   would  hann   them. 

It  will  easily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while  real  discipline  is 
maintained,  there  is  more  freedom  and  less  restraint,  more  of  an 
atmosphere  of  home  life,  about  these  schools  than  is  possible  to 
schools  working  under  the  ordinaiy  conditions. 

Metric  System. — ^The  Day  School  Code  prescribes  (Schedule 
I )-  Instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  metric  system,  and  in  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  uniformit}'  in  the  method  of 
forming  multiples  and  sub-multiples  of  the  unit,  must  be  given 
to  the  scholars  in  Standards  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.  As  a  preparation 
for  this,  it  will  be  useful  to  give,  in  Standard  III.,  the  elementary 
lessons   on  the  notation  of  decimal  fractions. 

The  Revised  Instructions,  1902,  conceniing  this  subject,  state; 
Scholars  in  the  higher  classes  should  be  taught  the  principles  of 
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the  metric  system — i.e.,  the  systems  of  coinage  and  of  weights  aaad 
measures,  in  which  the  increase  of  values  or  of  quantities  proceeds 
lay  multiples  of  ten,  and  their  diminution  by  multiples  of  one- 
tenth.  It  will  probably  be  found  most  convenient  to  illustrate 
these  principles  by  reference  to  the  metre,  the  franc,  and  the 
gramme. 

Ministers  of  Religion. — ■Clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  Noncon- 
formist ministers — (a)  can  be  members  of  the  county  councils ; 
(6)  cannot  be  members  of  town  councils ;  (c)  can  be  members  of 
the  education  committee  of  the  local  education  authority. 

Minor  Local  Authorities. 

Sec.  24. — (2)  In  this  Act  the  expression  "  minor  local  authority  " 
nieans,  as  respects  any  school,  the  council  of  any  borough  or  urban 
district,  or  the  parish  coimcil,  or  (where  there  is  no  parish  council) 
the  parish  meeting  of  any  parish,  which  appears  to  the  county  council 
to  be  served  by  the  school.  Where  the  school  appears  to  the  .county 
council  to  serve  the  area  of  more  than  one  minor  local  authority  the 
county  council  shall  make  such  provision  as  they  think  proper  for 
joint  appointment  of  managers  by  the  authorities  concerned. — (Act 
of  1902.) 

In  counties  the  minor  local  authority  is  to  appoint  one  of  the 
managers  of  any  non-provided  public  elementary  school  in  its 
district.— Sec.  6  (2)  {a)  Act  of  1902. 

Minute  Books. — The  minute  book  of  the  local  education 
authority,  or  of  the  education  committee,  should  contain  a  record 
of  all  items  of  income  and  expenditure,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  all  appointments,  the  acceptance  of  tenders,  and  particulars 
of  any  new  expense  are  set  forth  in  sufficient  detail  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Auditor. 

Mixed  Schools. — Mixed  schools  are  almost  universal  in  the 
large  towns  of  Scotland — the  boys  and  girls  forming  the  senior 
departments  ])eing  under  the  charge  of  the  head  master,  who  also 
controls  the  juvenile  school.  Sometimes,  however,  the  infants' 
mistress  is  independent. 

In  England,  as  a  rule,  the  infants'  department  is  under  the 
charge  of  an  infants'  mistress,  except  in  the  case  of  small  mixed 
schools,  where,  should  the  attendance  of  infants  be  below  60, 
they  are  formed  into  a  class  taught  by  one  of  the  women  assistants 
in  the  school.  Judging  horn  their  practice,  the  majority  of 
school  boards  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  placing  the  infants' 
department  under  the  control  of  the  head  master  of  the  mixed 
school.  The  efficient  instruction  of  infants  is  entirely  distinctive 
from  the  other  work  of  the  school,  and  is  of  so  much  importance 
in  itself,  that  it  demands  the  attention  of  a  responsible  head 
mistress. 
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Although  there  are  few  towns  in  England  where  the  mixed 
system  has  been  adopted  for  all  the  board  schools,  there  are 
many  towns  where  schools  of  this  class  have  been  established, 
and,  of  late  years,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  board  schools  so  organised. 

The  teaching  of  boys  and  girls  together  in  one  school,  under 
the  direction  of  one  head  teacher,  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
Certainly,  from  a  school  planning  point,  of  view,  it  aids  simplicity 
of  arrangement  and  economy  in  the  cost  of  erection.  For  example, 
only  one  central  hall  is  necessary,  and  a  more  compact  building 
can  be  provided  than  is  possible  in  the  case  of  a  school  having 
more  tlian  one  department  for  older  children.  There  is  a 
consequent  saving  in  the  actual  portion  of  the  site  occupied  by 
buildings,  and  thus  the  playgi-ounds  are  benefited.  The  com- 
pactness of  a  well-designed  mixed  school  also  economises  the 
amoimt  of  the  roofing  of  the  building,  an  item  of  no  inconsiderable 
moment  in  the  cost  of  school  provision.  In  the  case  of  large 
mixed  schools  there  is  also  a  considerable  saving  in  cost  of  main- 
tenance ;  hence  it  is  possible  to  pay  liberal  salaries  to  the  class 
teachers  employed.  The  same  is  true  of  books,  apparatus,  and 
stationery,  the  consumption  of  stores  being  better  controlled  by 
one  head  teacher  than  by  several. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  mixed  system  that  the  greatest  benefits 
secured  by  its  adoj^tion  are  those  obtained  by  the  children  and 
teachers.  With  boys  and  girls  taught  together  in  the  same  class- 
room the  manners  of  the  boys  are  certainly  influenced  for  good, 
and  tliere  arises  a  spirit  of  emulation  or  desire  to  excel  in  good 
l)ehaviour  and  attention  to  work  on  the  part  of  both  which  is 
pleasant  to  witness  in  all  well-taught  mixed  schools.  One  of  the 
positions  taken  up  by  the  advocates  of  the  system  is  that  whilst 
boys  and  girls  are  together  in  family  life,  in  places  of  worship, 
i!i  the  public  thoroughfares,  and  in  numerous  other  places,  the 
school  is  the  only  place  where  it  has  been  the  practice  to  keep 
them  apart — a  position  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  attack,  seeing 
that  of  all  the  places  where  children  mix  in  each  other's  society 
the  day  school  is  the  one  where  they  are  under  the  most  perfect 
discipline. 

In  a  mixed  school  it  is  easy  to  arrange  for  the  lower  standards 
to  be  taught  by  women  teachers — the  best  teachers  for  the 
purpose — and  for  the  girls  in  the  higher  standards  to  he  instructed 
by  men,  particularly  in  arithmetic  and  in  advanced  subjects — 
a  most  desirable  arrangement.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  singing 
in  mixed  schools  is,  as  a  rule,  l)etter  than  the  singing  of  separate 
departments.  Pupil  teachers  serving  in  mixed  schools  have  a 
distinct  advantage,  seeing  that  they  can  take  part  in  the  whole 
woi'k  of  the  school,  and  thus  widen  their  practical  acquaintance 
witli  teaching. 

Tlie  foreiroinfr  are  some,  bv  no  means  all.  of  the  reasons  which 
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are  put  fonvard  in  favour  of  the  mixed  system  of  education, 
and  which  have  led  to  its  ahnost  universal  adoption  in  the 
common  schools  of  America,  in  the  public  schools  of  Scotland, 
and  almost  without  exception  in  the  whole  of  the  Weslej-an 
schools  of  this  countiy — the  latter  having  been  in  the  past 
amongst  the  most  efficient  in  the  denominational  system  of 
education  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  efficiency  of  a  school  veiy  largely  depends  ujjon  the  head 
teacher,  whether  of  a  mixed  or  separate  department;  particulai'ly 
is  this  the  case  with  the  former  class.  A  badly-conducted  mixed 
school  is  capable  of  producing  evils  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
kind  of  school ;  hence  the  extreme  care  which  must  be  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  the  principal  and  assistant  teachers. 

Mixed  schools  are,  of  course,  generally  larger  than  schools 
conducted  in  separate  departments  for  boys  and  girls,  and  it  is 
frequently  alleged  against  them  that  some  are  so  large  that  the 
direct  influence  of  the  head  teacher  is  lost.  The  view  that  a 
school  may  be  too  large  is  one  that  has  been  held  by  many 
eminent  educationalists,  the  Rev.  Edward  Thring  among  the 
number,  a  man  who  undoubtedly  sacrificed  a  large  amount  of 
possible  income  to  this  view,  seeing  that  at  the  height  of  its 
popularity  he  would  never  allow  his  great  school  to  number  more 
than  ^300  pupils.  His  was,  however,  a  boarding  school,  and  had 
to  supply  the  influence  of  the  home  as  well  as  the  instruction  of 
the  ordinary  day  school.  In  the  case  of  a  boarding  school  the 
argument  against  veiy  large  schools  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  has  won  the  gi'eatest  renown  as 
a  schoolmaster  in  England,  Thomas  Arnold,  had  no  such 
misofivinofs  with  regard  to  the  growth  of  Rugbv.  This  man, 
whose  strongest  claim  to  reverence  has  ever  been  the  influence 
for  good  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  his  boys  and  his  success 
in  the  formation  of  character,  for  many  years  ruled  a  school 
numbering  oOU — since  greatly   increased  under   able  successors. 

A  skilful  organiser  and  conscientious  head  teacher  will  so  imbue 
his  staff  with  his  views  and  principles  that  even  in  a  veiy  large 
school  his  spirit  will  permeate  the  whole  of  the  work  ;  just  as  in 
the  contrary  direction,  the  evil  influence  of  a  bad  teacher  may 
speedily  injure  the  lives  and  character  of  the  children,  and  remain 
working  evil,  long  after  such  te^icher  lia.s  left. 

Another  argument  against  mixed  schools  is  that  they  destroy 
the  teaching  career  of  a  large  number  of  women  teachers.  In 
reply,  it  may  lie  stated  in  their  favour  that  although  the  number 
of  pniicipal  teachers  is  undoubtedly  reduced,  tlie  managers  are 
able  to  imj)rove  the  positions  of  the  assistants ;  and  mixed 
departments  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  large  to  command  the 
services  of  at  leiist  one  senior  assistant  with  a  higher  salary — 
such  an  assistant  being  a  woman,  where  the  head  of  the  school 
is  a  man.     Further,  there  is  no  reason   whv  women  should  not 
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aspire  to  become  the  head  teachers  of  mixed  schools,  a  position 
for  wliich  many  women  teachers  are  perfectly  well  fitted.  To 
say  that  such  a  task  is  beyond  the  jjowers  of  a  woman  is  to  argue 
without  knowledge,  seeing  that  tlie  most  difficult  class  of  mixed 
schools,  namely,  those  of  the  certified  day  industrial  schools, 
attended  by  many  of  the  lowest  and  worst  class  of  children,  are, 
except  in  London,  universally  controlled  by  women,  both  as 
superintendents  and  class  teachers. 

Modification  cf  Acts,  etc. 

Third    Schedule. 

Modifications  of   Acts,  tfc. 

{I)  References  to  school  boards  and  schools  districts  shall  be  con- 
strued as  references  to  local  education  authorities  and  the  areas  for 
which  they  act,  except  as  respects  transactions  before  the  appointed 
day,  and  except  that  in  paragraph  (2)  of  section  19  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1876,  and  in  sub-section  (1)  of  section  2  of  the 
Education  Code  (1890)  Act,  1890,  references  to  a  school  district  shall, 
as  respects  the  area  of  a  local  education  authority  being  the  council  of 
a  county,  be  construed  as  references   to  a   parish. 

(2)  References  to  the  school  fund  or  local  rate  shall  be  construed 
as  references  to  the  fund  or  rate  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  the 
local  education  authority  are  payable. 

(3)  In  section  thirty-eight  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1876,  references  to  members  of  a  school  board  shall  be  construed  as 
references  to  members  of  the  education  committee,  or  of  any 
sub-committee  appointed  by  that  committee  for  school  attendance 
purposes. 

(4)  The  power  of  making  bye-laws  shall  (where  the  local  education 
authority  is  a  county  council)  include  a  power  of  making  different 
bye-laws  for  different  parts  of  the  area  of  the  aiithority. 

(5)  The  following  provision  shall  have  effect  in  lieu  of  section  five 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1891:  "The  duty  of  a  local  educa- 
tion authority  under  the  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1902,  to  provide  a 
sufficient  amount  of  public  school  accommodation,  shall  include  the 
duty  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  public  school  accommodation 
without  payment  of  fees  in  every  part  of  their  area." 

(6)  The  words  "  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education " 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  words  "  in  their  opinion "  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  section  eighteen  of  tlie  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870. 

(7)  Section  ninety-nine  of  the  Elemcntaiy  Education  Act,  1870, 
shall  apply  to  the  fulfilment  of  any  conditions,  the  ])crformancc  of 
any  duties,  and  the  exercise  of  any  powers  under  this  Act  as  it  applies 
to  the  fulfilment  of  conditions  required  in  pursuance  of  that  Act  to 
be  fulfilled  in  order  to  obtain  a   Parliamentary  grant. 

(8)  A  reference  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  borrowing  shall 
be  substituted  in  section  fifteen  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1876,  for  the  reference  to  section  ten  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  187;},  and  a  reference  to  the  local  Government  Board  shall  be 
Rubstituted  for  the  second  reference  in  that  section  to  the  l''dncatiou 
Department,  and  also  for  the  reference  to  the  Education  Department 
in  section  five  of  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children) 
Act,    1893. 

(9)  \  reference  to  the  jirovisious  of  this  Act  relating  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  performance  of  the  local  education  authority's 
duties  by  mandamus  shall  he  substituted  in  section  two  of  the  Elemen- 
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taiy  Educatinu  Act,  1880.  tor  the  rol'crcucc  to  sectiou  twcuty-seveu 
of   the  Elciiieutaiy  Educatiou  Act,    1876. 

(10)  The  siibstitiitiou  for  school  boards,  school  districts,  school 
fund,  and  local  rate  made  by  this  schedule  shall,  unless  the  context 
otherwise  requires,  be  made  iu  any  enactment  referring  to  or  applyin;^ 
the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  or  any  of  them,  so 
far  as  the  reference  or  ajjplication  e.xtends. 

(11)  References  in  any  enactment  or  in  any  provision  of  a  scheme 
made  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to  1894,  or  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1889,  or  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870 
to  1900,  to  any  provisions  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889 
and  1891,  or  either  of  those  Acts,  shall,  unless  the  conte.Kt  otherwise 
requires,  be  construed  as  references  to  the  provisions  of  Part  II. 
of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  school,  colleo'e,  or  hostel  establislied,  and  to  any  obligation 
iucurre«l,  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891,  as  if 
the  school,  college,  or  hostel  liad  been  established  or  the  obligation 
incurred  under  Part  II.  of  this  Act. 

(13)  The  Local  Government  Board  may.  after  consultation  with 
the "  Board  of  Educatiou,  by  order  make  such  adaptations  iu  the 
provisions  of  any  local  Act  (including  any  Act  to  confirm  a  provisional 
order  and  any  scheme  under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  1882,  as 
amended  by  any  siibsequeut  Act)  as  may  seem  to  them  to  be  necessary  to 
make  those  provisions  conform  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  aud  may 
also  in  like  manner,  on  the  application  of  any  council  who  have  power 
as  to  education  under  this  Act  and  have  also  powers  as  to  education 
imdcr  any  local  Act,  make  such  modificatious  in  the  local  Act  as 
will  enable  the  powers  under  that  Act  to  be  exercised  as  if  they  were 
powers  under  this  Act. 

Any  order  made  under  this  provision  shall  operate  as  if  enacted 
iu  this    Act. 

Mortmain,  etc.,  Acts.— Sec.  23  (5).— The  Mortmain  and 
Charitable  Uses  Act,  1888,  and  so  much  of  the  Mortmain  and 
Charitable  Uses  Act,  1891.  as  recjuires  that  land  assured  by  will 
shall  be  sold  within  one  year  from  the  death  of  the  testator,  shall 
nor  apply  to  any  assurance,  within  the  meanino-  of  the  said  Act 
of  1888,  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  a  .schoolhouse  for  an  eleiueiitaiy 
school.— (Act  of  1902.) 

Music :  Vocal  and  Instrumental. — Singing  is  required  to 

be  taught  in  all  public  elementary  schools,  according  to  one  of 
the  notation-;. 

A  piano,  lor  leading  the  singing  and  inarching,  is  an  absolute 
ne.-essity  in  every  good  school. 

Pianoforte  instruction  is  given  to  pupils  in  some  schools;  but 
attendance  at  sucli  instruction  cannot  be  marked  in  the  registers 
of  a  public  elementary  school. 

For  some  years  violin  instruction  was  given  with  success  in  one 
of  the  Manchester  evening  schools. 

Instruction  in  instrumental  music  is  found  of  the  greatest 
benefit  in  boys'  industrial  schools.  Proficiency  iu  playing  a 
musical  instrument  is  the  best  reconmiendation  for  the  industrial 
school  bov  desirous  to  enter  the  armv  or  navv. 
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Museums. — Kveiv  infants"  school,  at  least,  should  have 
its  luuseuiii,  jjlaced  -well  down  on  the  floor  level  -with 
glass  front  coming  nearlv  to  the  floor;  the  shelves  not  too 
deep,  and  the  interior  so  arranged  that  the  children  ma}'  command 
a  full  view  of  contents.  The  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  arranging 
of  these  museums  for  infants  is  marvellous,  when  undertaken  by 
a  competent  infants'  school  mistress. 

National  Schools.- — ^The  distinctive  name  generally  given  to 
the  day  schools  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  derived  from 
the  great  work  done  for  these  schools  by  the  National  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  National  Society  was  founded  1^1811, 
to  caiTy  on  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  founded  in  1698.  The  National  Society  has  raised 
large  sums  of  monc}-  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of  schools, 
and  its  establishment  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Bell. 

Naval  Schools.— There  are  schools  at  Greenwich  Hospital, 
the  Royal  Dockyards,  also  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Marines  on 
the  training  sliips.  The  schools  for  children  since  1895  have  been 
public  elementary  schools  under  the  insjDection  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Necessity  of  Schools.— Sec.  9.  The  Board  of  Education  shall, 
without  unnecessary  delay,  determine  in  case  of  dispute  whether 
a  school  is  necessary  or  not,  and  in  so  determining,  and  also  in 
deciding  on  anj-  appeal  as  to  the  provision  of  a  new  school,  shall 
have  regard  to  the  interest  of  secular  instruction,  to  the  wishes 
of  iJarents  as  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  to  the 
economy  of  the  rates,  but  a  school  for  the  time  being  recognised 
as  a  public  elementary  school  shall  not  be  considered  unnecessarj- 
in  which  the  number  of  scholars  in  avei'age  attendance,  as 
computed  bv  the  Board  of  Education,  is  not  less  than  thirty. — 
Act  of  1902'. 

The  recognition  of  New  Schools,  Enlarged  Schools,  or  Trans- 
ferred Schools  is  dealt  with  bv  sec.  8.  See  School  Provision^ 
page  24.3. 

Nurse  :  School. — 'In  a  tew  large  cities  the  employment  of  school 
visiting  nurses  is  ])eing  commenced.  Tliey  are  provided,  it  is 
believed,  as  a  rule,  by  voluntary  associations  to  schools  apphang 
f<'r  thom.  The  nurse  attends  during  school  hours,  and  sees  all 
children  wlio  are  referred  to  her  by  the  teachers,  the  cases  lieing 
]>rincipally  eye  or  skin  diseases,  discluirging  ears,  sore  and  dirty 
hoads,  gathered  fingers  and  heels,  chilblains,  etc.  It  has  been 
found  nocessniy  to  give  these  '"school  nurses"  some  special 
instniction  with  resrard  to  eve  troubles,  the  detection  and  treat- 
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ment  of  wliich  may  require  exceptional  knowledge  and  skill. 
Tlie  nurse  is  able  to  decide  wliat  children  require  medical  advice 
or  treatment,  and  to  lessen  the  risk  of  contagion  by  recognisintr 
infectious  complaints  in  an  eax-ly  stage.  Managers  and  teachers, 
as  "well  as  H.M.  Inspectors,  liave  testified  to  the  value  of  these 
nui-ses  in  improving  the  health  of  the  scholars  and  in  increa.sing 
the  reeulaiitv  of  attendance. 


Ofl&cers. — The  principal  officers  hitherto  employed  by  school 
boards  in  large  towns  have  been — 

1.  Tlie  Clerk  of  the  Board,  who  has  been  the  chief  executive 
officei^f  the  board,  with  responsible  supervision  of  all  the  officers 
in  the  various  departments  of  administration,  and  the  official 
correspondent  with  the  Board  of  Education. 

2.  The  Accountant.  Where  such  an  officer  has  been  appointed 
he  has  been  responsible  for  the  keeping  of  the  accounts  under  the 
Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

3.  The  Cashier,  who  has  been  responsi])Ie  for  all  receipts  and 
payments. 

•4.  The  Superintendent  of  School  Attendance  Officers,  who  has 
liad  charge  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  law  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  ;  collection  of  penalties,  including  parents' contributions 
in  the  case  of  day  industrial  schools  and  schools  for  the  blind,  deaf, 
or  defective.  Ordinaiy  industrial  school  payments  are,  as  a  rule, 
collected  by  tlie  police,  seeing  that  the  receipt  of  such  money  goes 
in  relief  of  the  Treasury  grants ;  in  tlie  other  cases  referred  to 
the  money  belongs  to  the  school  board. 

0.  School  Attendance  Officers.  Allocated  to  districts  and 
charged  with  the  visitation  of  absentees  and  the  carrying  out  of 
the  bye-laws  for  compulsoiy  school  attendance. 

6.  Industrial  Schools  Officers.  Dealing  with  criminal  and 
neglected  children  coming  within  tlie  provisions  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Acts. 

7.  School  Inspectors  or  Organising  Masters.  For  the  examina- 
tion or  inspection  of  the  children  in  the  schools,  and  the  pupil 
teachers,  in  secular  and  religious  knowledge ;  the  passing  of 
requisitions  for  reading  books,  appai-atus,  and  stationery;  the 
checking  of  registers,  and  the  general  carrying  out  of  the  details 
of  school  management  covered  by  such  lists  of  duties  as  have  been 
aiiproved  by  the  respective  school  boards. 

j^OTK. — Under  the  new  conditions  the  councils  will  have  no  concern 
with  the  religfions  instruction  in  the  non-provided  schools,  but,  no  doubt, 
will  require  to  be  satisfied  by  inspection  or  otherwise  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  secular  instruction  in  such  schools  as  well  as  of  the  religious 
and  secular   instruction  in   the   provided  schools. 
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8.  Medical  Officers.     In  certain  districts. 

9.  Superintendent  of  Manual  Instruction. 

10.  Superintendent  of   Physical   Exercises. 

11.  Superintendent  of  Special  Schools.  A  lady  well  versed  in  th© 
care  and  instruction  of  afflicted  children. 

12.  Office  Clerks.     Such  as  may  have  been  necessary. 

The  foregoing  is  the  general  list  of  the  more  important  officials. 
There  have  also  been  Solicitors,  Architects,  Draughtsmen,  Clerks 
of  Works,  and  in  some  districts  Si^ecial  Inspectors  of  such  subjects 
as  Housewifely,  Singing,  Needlework,  etc.  ^ 

In  addition  to  salaries,  reasonable  travelling  expens "  have, 
where  necessarv.  been  allowed. 


Offices. — Section  42  of  the  Act. of  1876  gave  full  powers  to 
school  boards  to  erect  suitable  offices,  and  afforded  facilities  for 
loans.  These  powders  ai'e  now  repealed,  but  the  councils  have 
full  power.  School  board  offices  have  been  specially  erected  in 
London,  Manchester,  Liveii^ool,  Salford,  Binningham,  and  in  a 
large  number  of  other  towns.  In  other  cases  premises  have 
been  purchased  and  adapted  for  use  by  the  school  Ijoard. 

Older    Children:    Courses   of   Instruction.— The     Day 

School  Code  prescribes  the  courses  of  instruction  for  schools  for 
older  scholars. 

li>.   (6)  The  course  of  instruction  in  schools  for  oMei-  scholars  is 
as  follows  : — 

i.  Euglish,  by  wliioh  is  to  be  uiuler.-<too(l  icadiu",', 
recitation,  writing,  composition,  and  grainmai- 
in  so  far  a.s   it   bears   upon   the   correct  use   of 

language  

Arithmetic Tu  ]tv  taken  a* 

Drawing,  for  boj's r    a    rule    in    all 

Needlework,  for  girls? schools. 

Lessons,    including    object -lesson-s,   on    geography, 

histoiy.  and  coniinon  things 

Singing,  which  should  as  a  rule  be  by  note    

Physical  Training.    [See  Schedule  III.] 

N.B. — It  is  not  ncce.ssai-y  that  all  these  subjects  should  be 
taught  in  every  class. 

One  or  more  of  them  may  be  omitted  in  any  school  which  can 
satisfy  the  Inspector  and  the  Board  that  there  is  gootl  reason  in  it* 
case  for  the  omission. 

For  the  purposes  of  Section  1  (1)  («)  of  the  Technical  Insti'uction 
Act,  1889,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  obligator}'  or 
standard  subjects. 
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ii.  Algebra ' 

•    Euclid  

Meusuratiou    

Mechanics    

Chemistry 

Physics    

Elementary  Physics  and  Chemistry    

Animal  Physiology    

Hygiene  

Bot<any 

Principles  of  Agriculture 

Horticulture    

Navigation  

Latin    

French 

^Welsh  (for  soholars  in  schools  in  Wales) 

^German    

Book-keeping  

Shorthand,  according  to  some  system  recognised 

by  the  Board  

Domestic  Economy  or  Domestic  Science    

Drawing,  for  girls  

Needlework,  for  bovs     J 


One  or  more 
of  these  is  to 
be  taken  when 
the  circum- 
stances of  the 
school,  in  the 
opinion  of 
the  Inspector, 
make  it  de- 
sirable. 


iii.   Cookery.     [See  Art.  101  (f/)]    ^ 

Laundry  Work.     [See  Art.  101  (A)]    tp„,.  ,,:,.i„ 

Dairy  Work.     [See  Art.  101  (i)]  |  ^ 

Household  Management.     [See  Art.  101  (m)]    j 

Cottage  Gardening.     [See  Art.  101  (/t)] I  p      , 

Manual  Instruction.     [See  Art.  101  (I)] /  ^ 

Cookery.     [See  Art.  101  {;/)  IV.]    For  boys  in  seaport  towns. 

Where  manual  insti'uction  is  takeu,  it  is  desirable  that  suitable 
occupations  leading  up  to  it  should  be  taken  in  the  lower  classes. 

16.  Any  subject,  other  than  those  mentioned  in  Article  15, 
may,  if  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  be  included  in  the  course  of 
instruction,  provided  that  a  graduated  scheme  for  teaching  it  be 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Inspector. 

Parent.  —The  term  "  pare^nt "  includes  father,  mother,  grand- 
father, and  gi'andmother.  In  the  case  of  a  married  woman  having 
the  custody  of  her  child  during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  owing 
either  to  desertion  or  the  pursuit  of  his  calling,  the  mother  can 
be  pioeeeded  against  for  breach  of  school   attendance   bye-laws. 

Temporary  residence  away  from  home  does  not  relieve  parents 
of  liability. 


Parish.— Parish  councils  and  parish  meetings  are  included 
under '■  minor  local  authorities." — Sec.  24  (2),  Act  of  1902. 

TTie  parish  council  consists  of  a  chairman  and  members 
numbering  from  five  to  fifteen,  elected  by  the  parochial  electors. 

The  parish  meeting  is  an  assembly  of  the  parochial  electors  of 
a  parish. 
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Pauper  Children. — Section  40  of  the  Act  of  187G  makes 
regular  attendance  at  school  a  condition  for  the  continuance  of 
relief  to  out-door  pauper  parents.  School  fees  niaj  be  paid  by 
guardians  in  such  cases. 

Under  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  1900  poor-law  guardians  may 
contribute  towards  the  expense  of  providing,  enlarging,  or  main- 
taining an}'  public  elementaiy  schools,  certified  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  where  such  expense  has  been  ineun-ed  wholh'  or  partly 
in  respect  of  workhouse,  etc.,  children  taught  at  the  sehool. 

Section  9  of  the  Act  of  1899  (Defective  Children)  gives  poor-law 
guardians  the  like  power  in  the  case  of  special  schools  or  classes. 

These  sensible  provisions  enable  poor-law  authorities  to  send 
pauper  children  to  ordinary  public  elementary  schools. 

Under  Section  i  (1)  of  the  Act  of  1891  the  Board  of  Education 
have  allowed  school  fees,  varying  from  3d.  to  6d.  a  week,  to  be 
charged  for  such  children,  in  order  to  meet  the  difficulty  which 
has  arisen  of  the  education  of  workhouse,  etc.,  children  falling 
upon  one  parish  in  the  union. 

Poor-Jaw  and  Other  Schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  state :  ''  Exaaninations  in  drawing 
and  manual  instiniction  were  held  by  the  Board  in  125 
schools  not  being  public  elementary  schools  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Education  Acts.  This  number  comprised  33 
schools  (including  10  poor-law  schools)  in  England  which  are 
not  aided  by  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education,  Whitehall, 
and  92  schools  in  Ireland  which  are  not  under  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  In  these  125  schools  23,033 
scholars  were  taught  drawing  and  examined  during  the  year 
ended  31st  August,  1901.  Grants  for  drawing,  amounting  to 
£1,046  2s.  6d.,  were  paid  to  79  of  these  schools  in  1900-1901. 
Four  of  the  schools  also  earned  grants  amounting  to  £69  in 
respect  of  manual  instruction. 

"  The  inspection  of  drawing  and  manual  instruction  in  poor-law 
schools,  together  with  the  payment  of  grants  thereon,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  31st  March.  1901  ; 
and  from  the  same  date  payment  of  the  grants  to  the  schools  in 
Ireland  was  taken  over  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction,    Ireland." — Report,    1901-2,   page    42. 

Pensions  for  Teachers.  A  limited  number  of  pensions, 
from  £20  to  £30  per  annum,  are  granted  under  Article  130  of 
the  Day  School  Code.  The  general  superannuition  of  certificated 
school  teachers  is  jn'ovided  for  by  the  "  Elementary  School 
Teachers'  Superannuation  Act,  1898."  The  deductions  on  account 
r)f  the  teachers'  contributions  are  virtually  collected  by  the  school 
managers  during  the  year,  seeing  that  the  same  are  deducted  ar 
the  end  of  the  vear  bv  the  Board  of  Education  from  the  amount 
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of  Government  grant  due  to  the  school.  The  contribution  at- 
present  is  £3  per  annum  tor  a  man  and  £2  for  a  woman,  and  the 
jreneral  rule  is  for  the  managers  to  deduct  a  twelfth  part  each 
njonth  from  the  teacher's  salaiy.  Under  the  most  favourable 
conditions  the  highest  pension  which  could  be  obtained  at  the 
age  of  65  by  any  teacher  at  present  employed  would  be — for  a 
man  about  £10,  and  for  a  woman  about  £33  6s.  8d. 

Provision  is  made  for  deferred  annuities  and  also  for  breakdown 
allowances. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty,  after 
thirty  years'  service  Army  and  Naval  schoolmasters  may  be 
entitled  to  a  permanent  pension  of  is.  6d.  per  day. 

Physical  Exercises. 

PfiYsiCAL  Training. 
Schedule  III.  of  Day  School  Code. 

1.  Physical  training  should  be  regarded  as  an  integral  and 
important  part  of  the  curriculum  of  every  public  elementaiy 
school. 

A  '■  Model  Course  of  Physical  Training,''  for  use  in  tlie  upjior 
departments  of  public  elementaiy  schools,  is  obtainable  from 
Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  East  Harding  Street,  Fleet  Street, 
E.G.  This  model  course  sets  forth  a  minimum  such  as  can  be 
satisfied  even  in  small  schools,  which  may  be  supjilemented  by 
further  and  more  vai'ied  physical  training,  including,  where 
possible,  systematic  instruction  in  swimming,  cricket,  etc.  Such 
further  physical  training  w^ill  be  regarded  as  supplementaiy,  hnt 
not  alternative,  to  the  minimum  which  the  Board  pi-escribes,  and 
should  always  be  conducted  with  due  regard  to  the  age,  sex,  and 
bodily  constitution  of  tlie  children.  Thus,  to  take  one  instance, 
fixed  gymnastic  apparatus  is  unsuitable  for  childi'cn  under 
foiuleen  j-ears  of  age. 

'1.  School  managers  may  submit  to  the  inspector,  in  duplicate, 
full  details  of  any  alternative  course  having  the  same  scope  and 
aim  as  the  course  prescribed  ly  the  Board. 

3.  The  course  in  physical  training  should  be  carried  on  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  school  year  for  not  less  than  one  hour 
in  each  week  for  each  class,  and  for  not  more  than  one  half-hour 
for  each  class  on  any  one  day. 

The  instruction  should  not  occupy  any  part  of  the  time  given 
to  "recreation."     (Article  12e.) 

4r.  The  instruction  should,  wherever  possible,  W  carried  on  in 
the  open  air.  Wlienever  outdoor  space  is  not  available,  it  should 
be  given  in  the  central  hall  :  and  wliere  there  is  no  central  liall, 
it  is  recommended  that  a  room  should,  if  possible,  be  cleared  for 
this  ])urpose.  The  instruction  should  not  be  given  while  the 
cliildreii  arc  in  the  desks,  as  it  is  essential  that  each  child  should 
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be  able  to  move  eveiy  limb  to  its  fullest  exteut  -wirhout  fear  or 
IDossibility  of  striking  any  person  or  object. 

5.  The  utmost  promiDtitude  and  the  most  precise  and  vigorous 
movement  should  Ije  exacted.  In  the  lower  classes,  in  which 
correct  position  and  movement  can  only  be  secured  by  individual 
attention,  the  number  of  children  under  the  instruction  of  one 
teacher  at  any  one  time  sliould  be  small.  In  the  higher  classes 
the  number  under  instruction  at  the  same  time  niay  be  consider- 
able, provided  the  teacher  is  competent. 

6.  It  is  desirable  that  the  instruction  in  physical  training  should 
be  given,  wherever  possible,  by  the  regular  teaching  staff  of  the 
school,  but  where  no  teacher  is  fully  competent  to  give  thi-s 
instruction,  the  assistance  of  an  instructor  from  outside  should 
be  obtained. 

Colonel  G.  Malcolm  Fox  is  the  inspector  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  for  pliysical  training  in  schools. 

Pictures  for  Schools. — It  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  increased 
attention  Avhich  is  being  paid  to  the  supply  of  suitable  picture.^ 
for  schools.  In  more  than  one  town  associations  exist  for  lending 
such  jDictures,  but  most  of  the  large  schools  now  purchase  suital)le 
engravings.  It  is  not  the  most  satisfactoiy  mode  of  hanging  a 
picture  to  suspend  it  b}'  a  cord  from  a  picture  rod.  It  is  far  better 
to  plug  the  wall  with  Avood  where  required  and  insert  therein 
hooks,  on  which  the  pictures  may  be  hung  by  means  of  rings 
screwed  on  the  backs.  There  is  then  no  danger  of  a  picture 
falling  through  rotten  cords  or  other  accidents.  Pictures  so  hung 
can  be  ke^^t  perfectly  straight  on  the  walls.  This  carmot  be  safe- 
guarded where  they  are  hung  by  cords.  Good  engravings,  well- 
framed  in  flat  oak,  and  having  panelled  and  dust-proof  backs, 
are  most  suitable  for  school  decoration.  The  j^ictures  should  he 
cliosen  to  suit  the  department,  and.  as  a  rule,  each  picture  should 
tell  its  own  story,  upon  which  the  teacher  can  give  an  interesting 
lesson. 

Amongst  tlie  engravings  suitable  for  the  piu'pose  are,  "  Bolton 
Abbey,"  "  The  Monarch  of  the  Glen,"  and  ''  Bullfinch  and  Pair  of 
Nutcrackers,"  etc.  (Landseer) ;  ""  Changing  Pastures  "  aJid 
'•  Horse  Fair  "  (Bonheur) ;  -  Village  Wedding  "  (Fildes) ;  "  The 
Black  Brunswicker."  "  Tlie  Order'of  Release,"  and  '•  Princes  in 
the  Tower"  (Milliis).  This  is  merely  a  short  list  l)y  way  of 
example. 

Playgrounds. — The  general  regulations  of  tlic  Board  of 
Education  regarding  playgrounds  will  be  found  under  the  head 
of  Sites:   School — ^page  -25?.. 

An  open,  airy  playsround  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  every 
public  elementarv  school,  and  the  utmost  amount  of  sunlight 
should    be    obtained.        The    effect   of    sunlight   upon    health    i.s 
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admirably  described  by. Sir  J.  Crichton  Browne,  in  bis  address  to 
the  Sanitaiy  Congress  held  at  Manchester  in  1902.  This  address 
should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  school  hygiene. 

Size  of  Playground. — The  general  rule  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  dealing  with  school  sites  is  to  require  a  minimum 
of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  for  every  250  children  accommodated, 
irrespective  of  the  land  required  for  the  caretaker's  house  or  for 
special  centres.  The  amount  of  land  covered  by  the  buildings 
will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  arrangement  of  the  school ;  that 
is,  if  it  is  conta,ined  in  a  building  of  one,  two,  or  three  storeys. 
To  provide  for  this  contingency  the  Board  of  Education  have  laid 
down  the  rule  that  the  minimum  unbuilt  on  or  open  space  shall 
be  equal  to  30  square  feet  for  each  child  accommodated  in  the 
school.  In  the  earlier  days  of  school  boards  school  sites  were  too 
small,  and  this  difficulty  is  now  acutely  felt  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  older  schools.  I  would  certainly  recommend  that  where 
possible  at  least  two  acres  should  be  obtained  as  a  site  for  a 
school  designed  to  accommodate  a  thousand  children.  The  price 
of  centrally-situated  land  is,  of  course,  a  difficulty  in  some  cases, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  accommodation  which  will  have  to  be  jirovided 
in  the  future  in  the  case  of  towns  will  be  situated  on  the  outskirts, 
where,  as  a  rule,  land  can  be  obtained  for  a  reasonable  price. 
Wherever  possible  the  school  authority  will  find  that  the  purchase 
of  a  large  site. for  a  school  will  be  a  capital  investment. 

Shape  of  Playground. — ^The  playground  should  be  fairly 
square,  properly  levelled,  drained,  and  enclosed.  Buttresses, 
unnecessary  corners,  and  recesses  should  be  avoided. 

Play  Sheds. — A  portion  of  the  playground  should  be  covered, 
with  one  side  against  the  boundaiy  wall ;  but  no  covered  way 
should  connect  the  offices  Avith  the  main  building. 

Sejynration  and  Entrances. — Boys  and  girls  should  have 
separate  entrances  to  their  own  playgi'ounds.  This  is,  of  course, 
also  necessary  in  the  case  of  mixed  schools. 

It  is  found  a  capital  plan  to  set  back  the  school  building  well 
within  the  playground.  It  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  best 
schools  that  the  playgrounds  are  entireh'  at  the  front  of  the 
building.  This  arrangement  affords  protection  for  the  children, 
and  the  minimum  of  annoyance  to  school  work  arising  through 
street  noises.  It  is  a  very  badly-planned  school  where  the  children 
enter  tiio  buildings  directly  from  the  street. 

Basement  playgrounds  are  unhealthy  and  objectionable.  All 
the  playgrounds  should  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  ground  floor 
of  the  school. 

Surface  of  Playground. — This  should  certainly  be  asphalted 
or  covered  with  concrete.  Nothing  contril)utes  more  to  the  dirty 
condition  of  a  school  than  a  playground  covered  with  gravel  or 
loose  ashes. 
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Police  Court  Procedure. — The  police  court  proceedings 
(see  sees.  23-2i,  Act  of  187-'5)  deal  mainly  Avitli  the  t'ollowin<j;  :^ — 

(1)  Offences     against     the      bye-laws     regulating     school 

attendance. 

(2)  Illegal   employment  of  children. 

(3)  Industrial  school  cases. 

(4)  Cruelty  to  children. 

(1)  Offences  Against  Bye-laws,  etc. — Proceedings  are  taken  (a) 
under  the  bye-laws  or  (6)  mider  a  school  attendance  order  granted 
under  Section  11  of  the  Act  of  1876.  The  only  advantage  of  the 
school  attendance  order  is  that  it  facilitates  the  committal  of  a 
child  to  an  industrial  school,  sliould  this  extreme  course  be  deemed 
desirable.  It  is  quite  easy  for  the  school  attendance  officer  to 
discriminate  as  to  the  kind  of  case  which  is  best  dealt  with  by 
means  of  a  school  attendance  order. 

The  money  penalty  for  an  offence  under  the  bye-laws  or  a  school 
attendance  order  is  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  including 
costs. 

Tlie  justices  may,  under  penalty,  order  the  production  of  a 
child  in  court. — (Sec.  24  (4),  Act  of  1873.)  Failure  to  comply 
involves  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings.  There  is  an 
unwritten  law  in  most  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  dealing 
with  school  attendance  cases  that  before  a  police  court  summons 
is  issued,  in  everj'  case  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  shall 
have  had  a  previous  opportunity  of  explaining  to  a  committee  of 
the  authority  the  reason  for  such  absence. 

Formerly  all  orders  for  prosecution  had,  under  Section  38  of 
the  Act  of  1876,  to  be  signed  by  two  members  of  the  school  board 
or  school  attendance  committee,  but  this  is  modified  by  the  Tliird 
Schedule  (3)  of  the  Act  of  1902,  so  that  orders  for  prosecution 
shall  in  future  be  given  l)y  the  direction  of  not  less  than  two 
members  of  the  Education  Committee,  or  of  any  sub-committee 
appointed  by  that  committee  for  school   attendance  pui-poses. 

Cases  will  frequently  arise  where  defendants  having  been  fined 
are  not  prepared  with  the  money  necessary  to  meet  the  penalty 
on  the  day  of  hearing.  Time  for  payment  should,  as  a  rule,  be 
given.  Only  notoriously  ])ad  characters  should  be  summarily 
sent  to  prison.  The  collection  of  all  penalties  should  be  rigidly 
enforced  by  the  school  attendance  authority,  commitments  being 
applied  for  when  all  other  means  have  failed. 

In  towns,  as  a  rule,  a  special  day  each  week  is  fixed  for  the 
hearing  of  school  attendance  cases.  This  obviates  the  unnecessary 
withdrawal  of  scliool  board  officers  from  their  districts. 

(2)  Tlhqal  Employment  of  Children. — These  cases  are  not  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Sometimes  the  law  is  inadvertently  broken 
bv  employers,  and  a  warning  from  the  school  attendance  officer 
will  suffice. 
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Under  the  Act  of  1876,  Section  6,  a  person  who  takes  a  child 
into  his  employment  in  contravention  of  the  Act  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  limit  of  age  specified  in  the  Act  of 
1876,  Section  5,  has  been  extended  to  the  age  of  twelve  by 
Section  1  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1899,  and  Section 
6  (1)  of  the  Act  of  1900,  amending  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  1880, 
makes  it  illegal  to  employ  a  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  })efore 
ho  has  obtained  exemption  under  the  local  bye-laws. 

Officers  of  local  authority  have  power  to  enter  place  of  employ- 
ment.— (Sec.  29,  Act  of  1876.)  Penalty  for  refusal  or  obstruction 
not  to  exceed  twenty  pounds. 

Parent  making  false  representation  is  liable  to  penalty  under 
Section  39  of  the  Act  of  1876. 

(3)  Industrial  School  Cases. — It  is  a  rule  in  Manchester  for  all 
the  cases  of  children  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Indus- 
trial Schools^  Acts  to  be  remanded  to  the  workhouse  for  at  least  a 
week  for  inquiries.  In  this  interval  the  industrial  schools  officer 
makes  a  report  on  the  case  and  receives  instructions  regarding 
the  recommendations  of  the  school  board.  In  the  intervals 
between  the  meetings  of  the  connnittee  the  chairman  and  the  clerk 
deal  with  cases,  their  decisions  coming  up  for  confirmation  at  the 
ensuing  meeting  of  the  committee.  Industrial  school  cases  at 
the  police  court  consist  of  those  brought  forward  by  the  police 
and  of  cases  where,  under  school  attendance  orders,  etc.,  action 
is  taken  by  the  school  authority. 

For  general  application  see  Industrial  Schools,  page  126,  and 
Industrial  Schools   Acts,  pages?  466  to  491. 

(4)  Criielty  to  Children. — Where  it  is  desirable  to  punish 
parents  for  systematic  cruelty  to  children,  or  in  default  of  any 
special  local  powers,  for  allowing  their  children  to  be  engaged  in 
street  hawking,  etc.,  proceedings  may  be  taken  under  Section  2 
of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to' Children  Act,  1894. — See  Cruelty 
to   Children,  pages  67  and  492. 

Popular  Education  in  England  and  Wales  during 
the  Nineteenth  Century.    See  page  304. 

Population.  Sec.  23.  Population  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Aft  sliall  1)0  calculated  according  to  the  census  of  nineteen- 
hundred  and  one. — Act  of  1902. 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  — See  page  67,  and 

l)ago  492. 

Prizes, — Tlio  pi-ovisidn  of  school  ]irizos  has  been  held  by  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  to  be  a  legal  charge  on  the  school 
funds,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  have  reversed,  on  appeal, 
a  disallowance  of  the  cost  of  medals  with  clasps. 
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The  following  is  the  scheme  of  prizes  in  the  day  and  evening 
schools  of  the  Manchester  School  Board  :  — 

Regulations  for  the  Award  of  Prizes  and  Certificates  by  the 

Board. 

Do]j  Schools. 

A  prize  will  be  given  to  each  child  present  on  the  day  of  the 
Government  Inspection  who  has  obtained  during  the  year:  — 

(«)  Children  in  the  standards,  400  or  more  marks  for  early 

attendance. 
(h)  Infants,  350  or  more  marks  for  early  attendance. 

The  condition  in  each  case  being  that  early  marks  are  given 
only  for  attendance  at  9  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 
The  following  to  be  the  value  of  the  prizes  :  — 

A'akie    of   Prize. 
Infants  (gross  value),  accordino;  to  ao-e...      6d.  and  9d. 

Standard  I T. T. Is.  Od. 

II Is.  6d. 

III.  and  IV 2s.  Od. 

V 2s.   6d. 

VI 3s.  6d. 

VII.  and  Ex-VII 5s.  Od. 

Certifioates  of  Merit  will  be  presented  to  all  children  who  have 
attended  the  whole  of  the  meetings  of  the  school  during  the  school 
year. 

Certificates  will  be  presented  to  children  who  liave  passed  an 
Examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  accoi'ding  to 
Standard  VI.  or  VII.  of  the  Code. 

Evening  Schools. 

Prizes  were  awarded  to  tlie  scholars  in  the  E veiling  Continuation 
Schools  for  regular  and  punctual  attendance  in  accordance  with  the 
following'  scheme,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Board  in  July,   1894:  — 

1.  A  prize  equal  in  value  to  5s.,  or  the  fees  paid  by  any  scholar 
taking  a  prize,  will  be  awarded  to  each  scholar  making  90  per  cent 
of  the  possible  attendances  during  the  Session,  provided  such  scholar 
qualifies  to  earn  grant  in  five  subjects,  and,  in  the  case  of  boys,  is 
present  at  the  examination  in  drawing. 

2.  A  prize  equal  in  value  to  3s.,  or  half  the  fee  paid  by  any  scholar 
takinf  a  i)i-ize,  to  be  awarded  to  each  scholar  making  75  per  cent  of 
the  irossiblc  attendances  during  the  Session,  provided  such  scholar, 
in  the  case  of  boys,  is  present  at  the  drawing  examination. 

3.  Such  prize  may  take  the  form  of  a  i?ost-of!icc  Savings  Bank 
account  of  the  stated  value. 

Prosecutions  under  Education  Acts.— See  Police  Court 

Proceduic,   page   190. 
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Provisional  Orders  and  Schemes. — Settiuu  21.  (1)  Sec- 
tions i"J7  and  29t<  ol  tlie  I'ublk-  IIl'.iUIi  Act,  1875  (which  relate 
to  Provisional  Orders),  shall  apply  to  any  provisional  order  under 
this  Act  as  if  it  were  made  under  that  Act,  but  references  to  a 
local  authority  shall  he  construed  as  references  to  the  authority 
to  whom  the  order  relates,  and  references  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  shall  be  construed  as  references  to  tlie  Board  of 
Education. 

(2 )  Any  scheme  or  provisional  order  under  this  Act  may  contain 
such  incidental  or  consequential  provisions  as  may  appear 
necessary  or  expedient. 

(3)  A  scheme  under  tiiis  Act  wlien  approved  sliall  have  effect 
as  if  enacted  in  this  Act,  and  any  such  scheme  or  any  provisional 
order  made  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  scheme  may  be  revoked 
or  altered  by  a  scheme  made  in  like  manner  and  having  the  same 
effect  as  an  oritrijial  sclieme. — (Act  of  1901*.) 

Public  Elementary  Schools. 

Sec.  23. — (1)  In  this  Act  and  in  the  Elfiueiilaiy  Education  Acts 
the  expression  '"  elemeutaiy  scIidoI  "  shall  not  include  any  school 
carried  on  as  an  eveaing  school  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Education. — (Act  of  1902.) 

Sec.  22. — (2)  The  power  to  provide  instructic  n  under  tlie  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  shall,  except  where  those  Acts  expressly 
provide  to  the  contrary,  b^^  limited  to  the  provision  in  a  public 
clementaiy  school  of  instru'tion  given  under  the  regulations  of  tlie 
Board  of  Education  to  scholars  who  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
will  not  be  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age.  Provided  that  the  local 
education  authority  maj',  wita  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Pklucation, 
extend  those  limits  in  the  case  of  any  sucli  school  if  no  suitable  higher 
education  is  available  witV.in  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  school. — 
(Act  of  1902.) 

An  clementaiy  school  becomes  a  public  elementary  school  by 
lieino-  conducted  in  accordance  with  Section  7  uf  Act  of  1870. 

The  Code  of  Kesfulations  for  Day  Schools  defines  an  "  elemen- 
tary school"  and  a  "public  elementary  school"  in  Articles  3, 
on,  and  i. 

Hli  iiicntary   Srlmul. 

;i. — The  term  "  elcincntary  .school"  means  '"a  school  or  department 
(if  a  school  at  which  elementary  education  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
education  there  given,  and  docs  not  include  any  school  or  department 
of  a  school  at  which  the  ordinary  payments  in  respect  of  the  instruc- 
tion, from  each  .scholar,  exceed  iiinepeuce  a  week.'" — (Elementary 
Education   Act,  1870.  sec.  3.) 

The  "  ordinaiy  payment  "  for  each  scholar  must  cover  all  the 
instruction  given  in  the  school;  and  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  by 
dividing  the  total  amount  of  fees  payable  for  any  week  by  the  number  of 
scholars  on  the  registers  for  that  week.  But  if  more  than  one-third  of  the 
siliolais  pay  fees  exceeding  ninepence  a  week  the  ''  ordinary  ]wyinent  " 
will  be  considered  to  exceed  ninepence  a  week.  The  term  "  payments 
in  respect  of  the  instruction  "  means  the  fee  payable  by  the  parent, 
and  docs  not  include  any  payment  for  the  purchase  of  books  or  other 
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siich  articles.  But  a  weekly  or  other  periodical  ^Jaynient  for  the  use- 
of  books  or  other  school  rec[uisites,  if  required  as  a  condition  of 
admission  to  the  school,  is  treated  as  a  fee. 

3a. — Wherever  the  word  "  scliool "  appears  in  this  code,  it  is  to 
be  held  to  include  "  department  of  a  school."  For  the  purposes  of 
this  Code  the  Board  have  power  to  decide  whether  a  part  of  a  school 
is  or  is  not  a  department. 

Puhlic  Ehmenlary    School. 

4. — The  term  "  public  elementary  school "  is  defined  by  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  sec.  7,  which  is  as  follows:  — 

"  Every  elementary  school  which  is  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  following  regulations  shall  be  a  public  elementary  school  within 
the  meaning  of  tliis  Act ;  and  eveiy  public  elementary  school  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations  (a  copy  of 
which  regulations  shall  be  conspicuously  put  up  in  every  such  school) ; 
namely — 

"  (1)  It  shall  not  be  reciuired,  as  a  condition  of  any  child  being 
admitted  into  or  continuing  in  the  school,  that  he  shall  attend 
or  abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday  school  or  any  place 
of  religious  worship,  or  that  he  shall  attend  any  religious, 
observance  or  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  tlie 
school  or  elsewhere,  from  which  observance  or  instruction  he 
may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  or  that  he  shall,  if  with- 
drawn by  his  parent,  attend  the  school  on  any  day  exclusively 
set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to 
wliich  his  2>areut  belongs : 
"  (2)  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is 
pi'actised,  or  instructiju  in  religious  subjects  is  given  at  any 
meeting  of  the  school  shall  be  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the 
end,  or  at  the  beginning  and  th?  end  of  such  meeting,  and  shall 
be  inserted  in  a  time  table  to  be  ai:>proved  by  the  Education 
Department,  and  to  be  kept  permanently  and  conspicuously 
affixed  in  every  schoolroom ;  and  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn 
by  his  parent  from  such  observance  or  instruction  without 
forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the  school : 
"  (3)  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any 
of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors,  so,  however,  that  it  shall  ))e  no 
part  of  the  duties  of  such  Inspector  to  incjuire  into  any  instruc- 
tion in  I'cligious  subjects  given  at  such  school,  or  to  examine 
any  scholar  therein  in  religious  knowledge,  or  in  any  religious 
subject  or  book : 
"  (4)  The  school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  witli  the  con- 
ditions rec|uired  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary  school  in 
order    to    obtain    an    annual    Parliamentary    grant." 

Public  eleiiientaiy  schools,  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  rcceii.t 
of  Parliamentary  grants,  must  fulfil  the  condition.?  of  the  Day 
School  Code. 

Children   not   to   be   Refused  AdDiission. 

(78)  No  child  may  be  refused  admission  as  a  scholar  on  other  than 
reasonable   grounds. 

Time   Table,  and.    in    Board  SrJtoolx,  Fees  to  be  Appj-oved. 

(79)  The  time  table  mu.st  be  approved  for  the  school  by  the 
Inspector  on  behalf  of  the  board,  and  must  be  open  at  any  reasonable 
time,    except    the    ordinary    school    hours,    to    the    inspection    of    the 
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parent  of  any  scliolav  attending  the  school,  who  makes  a  written 
application  to  see  it.  In  a  school  provided  by  a  school  board,  the 
consent  of  the  board  must  be  gfiveii  to  the  weekly  fee  (if  any)  prescribed 
by  the  board. — (Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  sec.  17.) 

ScJiool   not    to   be    Unnece><fiari/. 

(80)  The  school  must  not   be  unnecessary. 

In  a  district  not  under  a  school  board  a  school  is  not  deemed  to  be 
unnecessary  if  at  the  date  of  its  application  for  an  annual  grant  it 
is  recognised  as  a  certified  efficient  school,  and  has  had  during  the 
twelve  moutliR  preceding  such  application  an  average  attendance  of 
not  less  than  30  scholars.  A  scliool  will  not  be  allowed  the  benefit 
of  this  provision  if  it  is  available  for  the  same  population  as  another 
scliool  receiving  a  special  giani   undei'  Art.   104   or   Art.  105. 

Nut    an    .{drnitu re    ar     Faf/zicd   Sr/iool. 

(81)  The  school  must  not  be  conducted  for  private  profit,  and 
must  not  be  farmed  out  by  the  managers  to  the  teacher.  The 
managers  must  be  resjjonsible  for  the  payment  of  teachers  and  all 
other  expenses  of  the  school. — (Altered  by  Act  of  1902.) 

Teacher   Certificated. 

(82)  The  priuoipal  teacher  naust   be  (.'crtificated. 
Exceptions :  — 

(/f)  A  school  with  an  average  attendance  of  nut  mure  than  50 
scholars  may  receive  an  annual  grant  if  the  principal  teacher 
is    provisionally    certificated. 

(b)  A  school  with  an  average  attendance  of  not  more  than  40 
scholars  may  receive  an  annual  grant  if  the  principal  teacher 
is  qualified  under  Article  50  or  51,  provided  tliat  the  Inspector 
reports  (i.)  that  sut'li  teacher  is  specially  fitted  to  take  charge 
of  tlie  scliool  in  question,  and  (ii.)  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  school  are  such  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  the 
services   of    a   certificated   teacher. 

{c)  A  school  previously  in  receipt  of  annual  grants  may  continue 
to  receive  them  for  not  more  than  three  months  of  the 
time  (exclusive  of  the  ordinary  holidays)  occu])ic(l  by  any 
interval  or  intervals  in  any  school  year,  between  the  leaving 
of  one  and  the  coming  of  a;nothcr  teacher  qualified  under 
this  Code  to  have  charge  of  it,  provided  the  school  is  kept 
open  and  the   registers  arc  duly  marked  during  the   interval. 

Minim  II  III    X  inn  her  of  MeetiiKjx. 
(yiJ)   A  school  must    have   met  imt    less  thiiii    KH)  times   in  a  year. 
Exceptions:  — 

(a)  If  a  school  claiming  an  annual  grant  for  the  first  time  has 
not  been  open  for  a  whole  year,  or,  if  a  school  has  been  closed 
during  the  year  under  medical  authority  or  for  any  un- 
avoidable cause,  a  concspoiuliug  rcdiu'tion  is  made  from  the 
number  of  meetings  required  by  this  Article. 

{h)  If  school  premises  are  temporarily  used  under  section  6  of 
the  Ballot  Act,  1872,  for  an  election,  or  under  any  other 
statutoiy  power,  the  number  of  meetings  which  would  in 
ordinai-y  course  have  been  made  had  the  school  premises  not 
been  so  used  may,  if  necessary,  bo  counted  in  making  up 
the    required   niiml)er  of    meetings    of    the    school. 

<r)  In  the  cases  of  Greenwich  Hospital  and  of  Tuaiine  schools  this 
article  will  not    be    applied. 
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\' isits  and  Report  uf  I nsptctoi-. 

84.  (o)  The  school  must  have  beeu  visited  aud  reported  on  by 
an  Inspector.  The  Inspector  will,  as  a  rule,  pay  two  visits  during 
the  school  year,  which  will  usually  be  without  notice.  Additional 
visits  may  also  be  paid  either  with  or  without  notice. 

(6)  If  a  continued  epidemic  or  other  cause  accepted  as  satisfactory 
by  the  Board  prevents,  wholly  or  jaartially,  such  visit  and  report,  the 
grants  are,  as  a  rule,  paid  at  the  same  rates  as  those  last  previously 
paid.  For  any  subject  in  respect  of  which  no  grant  was  claimed  in 
the  last  preceding  school  year,  the  grant  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Board,  not  exceeding  the  highest  rate  allowable  for  that 
subject  under  this    Code. 

Conditions  Relating  to  (a)  Premises,  Staff'.   Ftirnifiirp.  and  Apjiaratiix. 
(85)  The   Board   must   be  satisfied:  — 

(a)  That  the  school  premises  are  liealthy,  are  properly  con- 
structed, and  arranged  for  teaching,  lighted,  warmed,  cleaned, 
drained  and  ventilated,  are  supplied  with  suitable  offices,  and 
contain  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  scholars  attending 
the  school,  aud  that  the  school  has  a  sufficient  staff  (Article 
73),  and  is  properly  provided  with  suitable  desks  aud  furniture, 
books,  maps,  and  other  apparatus  of  elementaiy  instruction : 

N.B. — The  plans  of  all  new  school  premises  aud  enlargements 
must  be  approved  by  the  Board  before  such  new  premises 
and  enlargements  are  passed  under  this  Article.  The 
numbers  for  which  siich  new  premises  and  enlargements 
are  passed  will  be  settled  by  the  Board.  Subject  to 
the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  body  of  this  Article  being 
fully  satisfied,  schools  already  receiving  annual  grants 
will  be  regarded  as  accommodating  the  number  of  scholars 
for  which  they  liave  been  hitherto  recognised  by  the 
Board,  provided  that  in  no  case  there  shall  be  less  than 
80  cubic  feet  of  internal  space  and  8  square  feet  of  internal 
area  for  each  unit  of  average  attendance.  If  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  any  school  there  is  a  deficiency  of  school 
accommodation,  which  is  being  supplied  with  due  despatch, 
the  accommodation  of  that  school  may  with  the  consent 
of  the  Board  be  temporarily  calculated  at  80  cubic  feet 
and  8  .square  feet  for  each  unit  of  average  attendance. 

No  room  may  be  habitually  used  for  a  larger  number  of 
scholars  than  that  for  which  it  is  passed   by  the  Board: 

(h)   Course  of  I nstruction. 

(fc)  That  the  course  of  instruction  is  in  accordance  with  Article 
15  (o)  or  15  {h).  and  has  been  approved  by  the  Inspector  on 
behalf  of  the    Board : 

(c)  Instruction  of   Infants. 

(c)  That,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  grant  to  an  infant  school  or 
class,  the  infants  are  taught  suitably  to  their  age.  aud  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  inKtrmtion  of  the  older  scholars 
in   the  same  school. 

(d)    Rpgixters,    Accounts,    and   Ccrtificatis. 
id)  That  the  admission  and  daily  attendance   of  the   scholars  are 
carefully     registered     by     or    under   the    supervision    of    the 
principal  teacher,  and  perioflically  verified  by  the  managers; 
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that  accounts  of  iuconie  and  expenditure  are  accurately  kept 
by  the  managers  and   duly   audited;    and  that   all  statistical 
returns  and  certificates  of  character  are  trustworthy : 
The  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  evei-y  school 
not  provided  by  a  school  board  must  be  annually  audited 
by  a  member  of  the  Institute  of   Chartered  Accountants, 
or  of  the  Society  of  Accountants  and   Auditors,  or  by  a 
banker  or  bank  manager,  or,  on  special  application  to  the 
Board,   by  some    other  person,    not   being    a  manager  or 
trea-surer  of  the    school,  whose   competency   is  proved   to 
the    satisfaction    of    the    Board. 
In    the  Isle    of    Man    the    accounts   of  every    school   must   be 
audited    and    certified    by    the    auditor   of  the    Board   of 
Education   for  the    island. 

( i)  EmployDitnt    of    Tvachcrs. 

(f)  That  the  principal  teacher  is  not  allowed  to  undertake  duties 
not  connected  with  the  school  whicli  may  occupy  any  part 
whatever  of  the  school  hours,  or  of  the  time  appointed  for 
the  special  instruction  of  pupil  teachers. 

School   must    he    EMcienf. 

iM_)'    i  Jie    school    or    infant    class   must   be    efficient.     A    school    or 

ia«s   regarded    as   satisfying   this    Article   if    the    Inspector   does    not 

recommend  the  withholding  of  the  grant  under  Article  98,  or  Article 

101  (o).     The  grant  will  not  be  withheld  under  this  Article  until  the 

following  conditions   Inive   been  fulfilled:  — 

(1|  The  Inspector  must,  in  his  annual  report,  report  the  school  or 
cla-ss  inefficient,  and  state  specifically  tlie  grounds  of  such 
judgment,  and  the  Board  must  communicate  the  rejjort  to 
the  managers  and  give  formal  warning  to  them  that  the  grant 
may  be  withheld  under  this  Article,  if  the  Inspector  again 
reports    the   school    or  class  to  be    inefficient. 

(2)  The  Inspector  miist.  in  his  next  annual  report,  and  after  a  visit 
paid  with  due  notice  during  the  last  month  of  the  school 
year,  again  report  the  school  or  class  inefficient,  and  again 
state   specifically  the   grounds  of   such  judgment. 

(3)  If  the  managers  within  fourteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  tiie 
second  adverse  report  of  the  Inspector  appeal  against  liis 
decision,  the  school  must  be  visited  and  such  adverse  report 
must  be  confirmed  by  a  Chief  Insjicctor, 

Jfanogers'  I?ct)n-n^. 

(87")  All  returns  called  for  by  the  Board  or  by  Parliament  must 
be  duly   made. 

The  annual  return  to  be  made  to  the  Board  (Art.  23)  contains  a 
form  of  authority,  to  be  signed  bj^  three  persons  (none  of  whom  Jnay 
be  a  paid  teacher  in  the  school),  empowering  one  of  their  number, 
or  a  firm  of  bankeis.  to  sign  the  order  on  His  Majesty's  Paymaster- 
Gemral  for  any  annual  gra)it  made  to  the  school.  In  a  school 
provided  by  a  school  board  tliis  authority  is  not  required,  but  the 
order  must  be  signed  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  School  Board. 

Tiisjjfctor  to  havi    TimiJi/   Notice   vf  all  Claxunx. 

(87*)  Notice  must  be  sent  to  the  Inspector,  as  .soon  as  is  possible 
in  each  case,  of  every  date  upon  which  the  school  will  be  closed,  or 
its  ordinai-y  work  suspended,  during  the  year.  These  dates  should 
include    the    usual    and    any    special    holidays,    and    any    closure    on 
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account  of  epidemic  sickness,  local  elections,  and  such  occasions 
as  tlie   Diocesan   Inspection. 

In  the  event  of  failure  to  give  such  notice  a  deduction  not  exceed- 
ing- £1  may  be  made   from  the   next  annual  grant. 

This  article  is  not  intended  to  limit  the  discretion  of  managers 
in  closing  a  school  temporarily  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  emergency. 

CumpUaiice    icitli    Order  tu    Close   ScJtool. 

(88)  The  managers  must  at  once  comply  with  any  notice  of  the 
sanitary  authority  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  or 
any  two  members  thereof  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  requiring  them  for  a  specified  time,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  disease,  or  any  danger  to  health  likely  to  arise 
from  the  condition  of  the  school,  either  to  close  the  school  or  to 
exclude  any  scholar  from  attendance,  but  after  complying  they  may 
appeal  to  the  Board  if  they  consider  the  notice  to  be  unreasonable. 

Schiiol   Aci-ount.i  to   hf    I'uhlhhid ,  and  liejtort  to  he  oj^eii  to   Inspection. 

(89)  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Inspector,  the  managers  must  publish  the  last  account  of  income  and 
expenditure  furnished  to  the  Board  by  posting  a  copy  thereof  on  the 
door  of  the  school  or  in  some  other  public  place  in  the  school  district, 
and  keejiing  the  same  so  posted  for  not  less  than  fourteen  consecutive 
days  exclusive  of  Sundays  and  holidays.  They  must  also  publish  in 
the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  days  a  notice  that  the  said  account 
and  the  report  will  be,  during  the  six  months  following  the  date  of 
the  notice,  open  to  inspection  at  the  school  or  some  other  convenient 
ioilace  (named  in  the  notice)  at  any  reasonable  time  except  the  ordinary 
school  hours,  and  that  copies  or  extracts  may  be  made,  and  miist 
submit  the  same  to  inspection,  aud  permit  such  copies  or  extracts  to 
be  made  accordingly. 

Application    of   Income   of  School. 

(90)  The  income  of  the  school  must  be  "  applied  only  for  the 
purpose  of  public  elementary  schools." — (Elementary  Education  Act 
1876,   sec.   20.) 

Studi'iits  from    'J'rauiin;/  Colleges   to    he    Admitted. 

(91)  The  managers  must,  if  requested  by  the  aiitliorities  of  a 
training  college,  allow  students  from  the  college  to  attend  the  school 
for  the  purpose  of  practical  instruction  in  teaching  on  such  conditions 
as  may  be   approved  by  tlic   J}oard. 

Power  to   Worn  i)i.<trad  of  Witliholdimj  Grant. 

(92)  In  cases  where  any  of  the  conditions  of  annual  grants  set 
forth  in  tiiis  Code  (except  sucli  conditions  as  are  specially  imposed  by 
Act  of  Parliament)  arc  not  fulfilled,  the  Board  have  power,  after 
considering  all  the  circumstances,  to  pay  the  grant  or  a  jKirtion  of 
the  grant,  and  give  a  warning  to  the  managers  that  tlic  grant  may 
be  withheld   next   year. 

Commeurement   of   Grant. 

(93)  The  annual  grant  to  a  school  begins  to  run,  as  a  rule  from 
the  date  at  which  the  school  is  placed  under  a  teacher  qualified"  under 
this  Code  to  have  charge  of  it;  but  if  application  for  a  "v&ni  is 
not  made  withm  six  mouth.s  after  such  date  the  Board  may  refuse 
to  make  a  grant  for  any  time  pi-evious  to  the  receipt  of  the  a.])])'lication 
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Date    of   Payintnt. 

(94)  The  annual  grant  becomes  due  at  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
and  is  paid  as  soon  afterwards  as  may  be,  but  an  instalment  of  the 
grant  may  be  paid  when  owing  to  a  change  in  the  date  of  the  school 
year,  or  any  other  sufficient  cause,  the  time  at  which  the  grant  would 
otherwise  be  payable  is  delayed  by   three    mouths  or  more. 

Where  a  grant  is  payable  for  a  school  whicli  has  been  closed,  the 
amount  of  such  grant  shall  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
net  outstanding  liabilities  on  ciirreut  account  of  the  school  at  the 
time  of  its  closing. 

Aftei'  the  appointed  day  all  Parliauieutary  gi-ants  and  otliei- 
receipts*  of  all  schools  will  be  paid  to  the  local  education  authority, 
and  if  the  local  authority  so  desire  they  may  make  such  arrange- 
ments for  the  keeping  of  the  accounts  of  the  schools  as  will 
relieve  the    managers  of  the  keeping  of  the  same. 

Public  Inquiry. 

Sec.  215.— (10)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  if  they  think  lit,  hold 
a  public  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  of  any  of  their  powers 
or  the  performance  of  any  of  their  duties  under  this  Act;  and 
section  seventy-three  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  shall 
apply  to  any  public  inquiry  so  held  or  held  under  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.— (Act  of  1902.) 

A  public  inquiiy  by  the  Board  of  Education  is  governed  by 
Section  73  of  the  Act  of  1870. — Summaiy  of  provisions: — ■ 

(1)  The  Board  appoints  some  person  (usually  an  inspector)  ta 
hold  the  inquiiy. 

(2)  The  person  appointed  sluill  hokl  a  sitting  or  sittings  in 
some  convenient  jilace  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school  district 
to  which  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  relates.  He  hears  evidence 
and  inquires  into  representations,  objections,  etc.  Seven  days' 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  must  be  published  by  tlie  Board  of 
Education. 

(.3)  The  person  appointed  reports  result  of  inquiry,  in  writing,. 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  together  with  his  opinion.  The  Board 
then  forwards  copies  of  report  to  the  local  education  authority. 

(4)  The  cO'Sts  of  the  inquiry  are  to  be  paid  as  directed  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  applicants  may  be  required  to  give 
security  for  same. 

Local  Government  Board  Inquiries  are  governed  bv  Section 
23  (9)  of  the  Act  of  1902  :  — 

Sec.  23. — (9)  Sub-sections  one  and  five  of  section  eighty-seven  of 
the  Local  Government  Act.f  1888  (wiiich  relate  to  local  inquiries),  shair 

*  Except  sums  sjjccially  applicable  for  purposes  for  which  provision 
is  to  be  made  by  the  manatrcrs. 

t  Sec.  87. — (1)  Local  Govcrument  Act,  1888,  makes  applicable 
Sections  293  to  296  both  inclusive  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and 
the  last-named  sections  give  power  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
hold  in(|uirie3  (Sec.  293),  to  apportion  costs  (Sec.  294),  to  make 
binding  and  conclusive  orders  (Sec.  295),  to  examine  witnesses,  etc.. 
(Sec.  296). 
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apply  with  respect  to  any  uider,  coiiseut,  sanction,  or  approval  which 
the  Local  Government  Board  arc  authorised  to  make  or  orive  under 
tliis  Act.— (Act  of  1902.) 

Sec.  87. — (5)  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  deals  with  cost  of 
inquiry  and  makes  councils,  etc.,  liable  for  same  in  such  proportions 
as  the  Beard  may  direct.  The  salary  of  the  officer  holding-  the  inquiry 
to  be  included  in  the  costs,  but  not  to  exceed  £3  3s.  a  day. 

Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners. — A   department   of 

the  Governmeat  dealing  with  loans  to  local  authorities.  School 
boards  have  largely  availed  themselves  of  power  to  borrow  money 
from  the  Commissioners  for  the  provision  of  schools,  offices,  etc. 
The  rates  of  interest  charged  hj  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners are :  For  loans  repayable  in  30  years,  3^  per  cent  per 
amium;  40  years,  3 J  per  cent;  50  years,  3|  per  cent.  These 
rates  may  be  altered  by  Treasury  Minute. 

The  following  are  the  fees  charged  by  Commissioners  to 
borrowers  :  — 

'■'  The  fees  or  sums  to  lie  paid  by  the  applicants  pursuant  to 
Sec.  41  of  the  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1875,  in  respect  of  loans 
on  rates,  shall  not  exceed  the  following  sums,  viz. : 

"  On  loans  not  exceeding  £2,000,  £1  Is.  for  every  £l(Hj  of 
such  loan. 

''  On  loans  exceeding  £2,000  and  not  exceeding  £25,000, 
£21,  plus  2s.  6d.  for  everv  £100  by  which  such  loan  exceeds 
the  sum  of  £2,000. 

■■  On  loans  exceeding  £25,000,  £50. 

■■  Where  a  loan  is  advanced  by  instalments  secured  by  one 
deed,  there  shall  be  paid  in  respect  of  each  advance  after  the 
first  an  additional  fee  of  £1  Is.  for  every  £100  of  such 
advance,  but  not  exceeding  £3  3s. 

'■  For  the  purpose  of  this  regulation  the  total  amount  to 
l)e  advanced  under  one  security  deed  shall  be  considered  as 
a  loan,  and  fractional  parts  of  £100  shall  be  considered  as 
£100. 

■■  Li  addition  to  the  above  fees  the  applicants  shall  pay  the 
stamp  duty,  coainsel's  fees,  and  other  disbursements  incurred 
by  the  Loan  Conimissioners  in  respect  of  the  several 
applications. 

'■  In  respect  of  all  business,  not  l)eing  a  loan  on  rates,  the 
fees  or  sums  payable  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Commissionei'S, 
regard  being  liad  to  each  particular  case." 

Pupil  Teachers. — For  Code  Regulations  see  Teachers,  pages 
2G9  and  271  to  273. 

Pupil  Teachers'  Centres. — In  the  principal  school  districts 
pupil  teachers  ha\e  now  for  a  considerable  period  received  their 
instruction  at  properly  organised  centres,  instead  of  from  the 
principal  teachers  at  their  own  schools.  Article  36  of  the  Da}' 
School  Code  provides: — ' 
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36.  Ciittral  Classes. — Central  classes  for  the  instruction  of  pupil- 
teachers  must  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  iuspectiou  of  any  of  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Board,  and  the  Board  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
premises  and  general  ariangenioiits.  The  names  of  all  teachers  cm- 
plcyed  in  snch  classes  must  be  notified  to  the  Board,  and  the  time-table 
mnst  be  api}roved  by  the  Inspector. 

Central  classes  will  not  be  recognised  for  the  purpose  of  Article 
63  or  of  the  Elementaiy  School  Teachers^  Superannuation  Eules,  1899, 
unless  five  meetings  of  not  less  than  two  hours  each  are  held  in  the 
morning  or  afternoon  in  each  week. 

rni)il-teachers  may  receive  iheir  instruction  in  BC^ondary  schools 
under  conditions  ajjproved  by  the   Board. 

The  Kevised  Instructions  require  that — 

A  pupil-teacher  centre  should  be  accessible  and  situated  in  a 
decent  neighbourhood;  the  premises  should  be  suitable,  with  sufficient 
cl(>ak  and  lavatory  accommodation,  and  in  mixed  centres  the  same 
piecaution  as  to  separate  entrances  and  separate  cloakroom  and 
lavatory  accommodation  shoiild  be  taken  as  in  the  case  of  mixed 
schools. 

The  centre  should  be  imder  the  charge  of  a  responsible  principal, 
who  should  give  his  whole  time  to  the  centre  while  the  classes  are 
being  held.  A  staff,  consisting  of  more  tlian  two  persons,  should,  as 
a  rule,  include  one  or  more  persons  who  have  hacl  some  training  or 
experience  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  In  all  centres  where 
girls  are  taught,  at  least  one-half  of  the  permanent  staff  should 
\)e  women,  and  unless  the  principal  is  a  woman,  the  senior  woman 
teacher  on  the  staff  should,  under  the  direction  of  the  principal,  be 
made  specially  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  conduct  of  the  girls. 

Tlie  managers  of  pupil  teachers'  centres  are  required  to  send 
annual  returns,  on  the  31st  of  July,  to  tlie  Board  of  Education, 
pivinor  the  more  important  particulars  regardinjcr  the  classes,  and 
H.M.  Inspectors  report  annually  to  the  Board  of  Education.  This 
report  is  communicated  to  the  managers. 

PrpiL  Teachers'  Centres. 

The  following  information  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  method 
of  organisation  and  the  cost  of  carrj'ing  on  two  centres  for  the 
instruction  of  pupil  teachers  conducted  by  a  school   board:  — 

IXSTRUCTIOX   OF   PUPIL   TEACHERS. 

E.<tablishmey}t  of  the  Pupil  Teachers'  Centres. — In  January, 
1890.  the  Board  ado]ited  the  system  of  centre  classes  for  the 
instruction  of  pupil  teachers,  and  in  Marcli  of  the  same  year 
commenced  operations  in  hired  premises. 

The  system  was  furtlier  developed  in  1892,  when  the  Board 
decided  that  practically  all  the  secular  instruction  should  be 
given  at  the  centres.  The  immediate  result  was  the  division  of 
the  district  into  two  jiart.s — North  and  South — and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  centre  in  premises  purchased  by  the  board. 
One  centre  was  then  reserved  for  pupil  teachers  of  the  Northern 
Division,  and  one  other  for  those  of  the  Southern  Division. 
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INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Ordinary  InstrtictioiJ. — The  following  is  a  brief  summaiy  of 
the  scheme  of  instruction  for  pupil  teachers  now  in  operation :  — 

The  candidates  and  pupil  teachers  are  divided  into  two  sections, 
i.t.,  juniors  and  seniors  (m  last  two  years). 

Juniors  are  required  to  attend  six  half-days  and  Saturday 
morninfrs ;     seniors,  four  half-days  and  Saturday  mornings. 

MouNiXG,  9  to  12.  Afterxoon,  2  to  5. 

Monday  Juniors Seniors. 

Tuesday Juniors Seniors,  Religious  Instruction. 

Wednesday    Seniors Juniors. 

Thursday  Seniors Juniors. 

Friday    Juniors Juniors,  Religious  Instruction. 

Saturday  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

The  pupil  teachers  receive  the  whole  of  their  ordinaiy  instruc- 
tion at  the  centimes,  with  the  exception  that  the  principal  teachers 
of  the  day  schools  are  still  held  responsible  for  their  instruction 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  .school  management,  and  (for 
^irls)  in  needlework.  An  examination  in  secular  knowledge  is 
held  each  year  by  the  Board's  inspectors  of  schools,  and  printed 
copies  of  the  result  are  issued  to  all  concerned. 

Note. — The  iiidentures  of  all  pupil  teachers  iu  the  employ  of  this 
school  board  commence  from  the  1st  July. 

2.  Religious  Instnicfioji. — -In  189i  the  Board  resolved  that 
the  religious  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  should  be  given  at  the 
centres,  instead  of  by  the  principal  teachers  of  the  schools.  (See 
foregoing  time-table.)  An  examination  in  religious  knowledge 
is  held  each  year  by  the  Board's  inspectors  of  schools,  and  the 
result  is  printed  and  issued. 

3.  Art  Instruction. — Under  the  scheme  of  co-ordination  between 
the  School  Board  and  the  City  Council,  adopted  in  January,  1897, 
airangements  were  made  for  giving  instruction  in  drawing  to 
the  pupil  teachers  at  the  Municipal  School  of  Art.  This  an-ange- 
ment  commenced  in  October,  1897.  The  pupil  teacliers  attend 
on  Saturday  mornings. 

i.  University  Extension  Lectures. — The  Code  of  Kegulations 
for  Day  Schools  having  provided  that  marks  shall  be  given  to 
candidates  for  King's  Scholar.ships  presenting  University  Exten- 
sion Certificates,  the  Board,  since  1895,  have  airanged  for  courses 
of  lectures  to  pupil  teachers  in  last  year,  in  connection  with  the 
University  Extension  Committee  of  the  Victoria  University. 

EXAMINATION  RESULTS. 

1.  The  King's  Scholarsliip  Erajnination.—  'riie  results  have 
been  most  satisfactor}'. 
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2.  Collective  Examinatifjns. — ^The  returns  show  a  marked 
improvement  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  number  passin<r 
well  has  improved  by  37  per  cent,  and  the  number  not  classed 
has  decreased  by  25  per  cent. 

TEACHING  STAFFS  AT  THE  CENTRES. 

Northern  Centre — Principal  and  nine  classi  teachers. 

No.  of  i^upil  teachers  in  attendance — 

From  Board  schools 303 

From  Voluntary   schools 151 

Total    454 

Southern  Centre — Principal  and  nine  clas>s  teachers. 

No.  of  pupil  teachers  in  attendance — 

From  Board  schools 327 

From  Voluntary  schools  or  other  Boards     40 

Total    367 

Total  number  of  Pupil  Teachers  at  the  two  centres  : — 

Board.  Voluntary.  Total. 

Northern  Centre...     303     151      454 

Southern  Centre .. .     327     40     367 


Totals  630     191      821 


Aecount  of   Income  and   Expenditure   of   the   Northern   Pupil 
Teachers'  Centre  for  the  year  ended  31st  July,  1902  : — 

Income.  Expenditure. 

£      !i.    d.                                                               £      s.  il. 

Grants,  Scienceand  Alt  232  10     0       By  Salaries  1308  19  6 

Rates 1455  15     0             Books  and  Stationery  41".  17  5 

.  Fees  and  Books 116     7  10              Apparatus  &  Furniture     7.S     0  "2 

From  othei-  Sources  ...    155     Oil              Fuel,  Light,  and  Clean- 
ing        112     6  11 

Repairs    to   Buildings 

and  Furniture  19     3  4 

Rates,       Taxes,       and 

Insurance    8     9  5 

Prizes 8  19  4 

E.xamination  Papers...       16  8 

Grants  Repaid  8  11  0 

£1959  13     9                                                  £1959  13  9 
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Account  of  the  Income  .ind  Expenditure  of  the  Southern  Pupil 
Teachers'  Centre  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902  : — 

EXI'ENDITURK. 

£       S.    d. 

By  Salaries   1142   17  11 

Books  and   Stationery  286  14     :J 
»    Apparatus  &  Furniture     34     4     9 
Fuel,  Light,  and  Clean- 
ing     125     7     3 

Repairs    to    Buildings 

and  Furniture    41  12     3 

Hates,       Taxes,       and 

Insurance    33     3     0 

Other  Expenses,  viz.: 

Grants  Repaid 16  14     5 

Prizes    6  18     3 

Examination 

Papers  2     2     8 


Income. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To  Grants,  Science  and  A 

■t  174 

0 

0 

Rates  

..1407 

14 

2 

Fees  and  Books 

..     fiO 

14 

2 

From  other  Sources  . 

..     62 

6 

5 

£1694  14     9  £1694  14     9 


£      a.     d. 

Cost  to  Rates  (Northern  Centre)    1,455  15     0 

Do.  (Southern  Centre)    1,407   14     2 


Gross  Cost  to  Rates 2,863     9     2 

Less  P.  T.  Grants  under  Code    1,029     0     0 


Total  Net  Cost  to  Hates  1,834     9     2 


Total  number  under  instruction  at  the  two  centres,  821. 
.^verai^e  net  cost  for  each  pupil  teacher  per  annum,  £2   -is.  8d. 

Quantities.  —  (See  School  Planning,  page  239.) 

Qualifications  of  Teachers. — These  are  lix^d  by  the  Board 
of  Education  in  the  Day  School  Code  so  far  as  public  elementary- 
schools  are  coneerned.  (See  Teachers,  page  2G9.)  P'or  classes 
of  teachers  and  the  numbers  they  ai'e  reckoned  for  on  school 
staffing,  see  Staffing  of  Schools,  page  2.^)."). 

Ratepayers.— Ratepayers  are  persons  whose  names  appear  in 
the  occupiers'  column  of  the  Rate  Book. 

J'Jj-pen.ses. 

Rates. 

Sfx'.  18. — (1)  The  expenses  of  a  council  under  this  Act  shall,  so 
far  as  not  otherwise  provided  for,  be  paid,  in  the  case  of  the  council 
of  a  county,  out  of  the  county  fund,  and  in  the  ca.se  of  the  council 
of  a  bcTouf^'h  out  of  tlie  borough  fund  or  rate,  or,  if  no  borouGfh  rate  is 
levied,  out  of  a  separate  rate  to  be  made,  asses.sed,  and  levied  in  like 
manner  as  the  borough  rate,  and  in  the  case  of  the  council  of  an 
urban    district   other  than   a  borough   in   manner  provided   by  section 
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thirty-tlnee  of  the  EUnicntary  Education   Act,  1876.    as  respects   the 
expenses  mentioned  in  tliat  section  :  Provided  that — 

(a)  The  County  Council  may.  if  they  think  fit  (after  fjfivinir  reason- 
able notice  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  or  parishes  concerned), 
charge  ajiy  expenses  incurred  by  them  under  this  Act  with 
resp?ct  to  education,  other  than  elementary,  on  any  parish 
or  parishes  whicii  in  the  opinion  of  the  council  are  served  by 
the  school  or  college  in  connection  with  which  the  expenses 
have  been  incurred ;   and 

('.')  the  County  Council  shall  not  raise  any  sum  on  account  of 
their  expenses  under  Part  Three  of  this  Act  within  any 
borough  or  urban  district,  the  council  of  whicli  is  the  local 
education  authority   for  the  ])urposes  of  tiiat  part;    and 

(r)  the  County  Council  -hall  charge  such  portion  as  they  think 
fit,  not  being  less  tiian  one-half  or  more  than  three-fourths 
of  any  exjjenscs  incurred  by  them  in  rcsjicct  of  capital  exper- 
diture  or  rent  on  account  of  the  provision  or  improvement 
of  any  public  elementary  school  on  the  parish  or  parishes 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  council  are  served  by  the  sciiool ; 
and 

(i/)  the  County  Council  shall  raise  such  portion  as  they  think  lit, 
not  being  1(  -s  than  one-half  or  more  than  three-fourths  of 
any  expenses  incurred  to  meet  the  liabilities  on  account  of 
loans  or  rent  of  any  school  board  transferred  to  them  ex- 
clusively within  the  area  which  formed  the  school  district  in 
respect  of  which  the  liability  wa.s  incurred  so  far  as  it  is 
within  their  area. — (Act  of   1902.) 

Sec.  23. — (4)  The  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  any  rate 
in  the  pound  shall  be  estimated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in 
acccrdancc  with  rcofulations  made  by  the  Local  G.^ve^nment  Board. — 
(Act  of  1902.) 

Rating  of  Schools,—  Non-provided  seliool^;  arc  exeiupf  frnin 
|iaymeiitof  rites,  but  not  teaeliers'  houses. — Sec.  .*i  of  Act  of  1897. 

Provided  scliools  are  subject  to  liability  for  rates.  In  the  case 
of  boai'd  schools  the  inequalities  of  ratine-  have  en<raged  the 
attention  of  the  Association  of  School  Boards.  The  followin;^ 
report  ofives  particulars  of  the  way  these  schools  have  been  dealt 
with  by  the  ratinof  authorities  of  different  localities:  — 

For  the  purpose  of  finding  to  what  extent  board  school 
l)rcuiises  are  assessed  for  local  rates,  and  the  principles  governing 
such  as.se ssiments,  intjuiries  were  addressed  to  a  larsie  number  of 
l»oards  in  the  association. 

Tlie  I'eplies  which  have  been  received  may  ireiierally  be 
divided  into  three  classes — (1)  where  the  value  of  land  and  ])uild- 
ings.  or  of  buildings  exclusive  of  land,  or  estimated  annual  rent, 
forms  the  basis  of  assessment;  (2)  where  the  accommodation  is 
taken  as  a  basis;  and  (3)  assessments  witliout  any  disc()veral)le 
basis. 

No  reference  by  nunie  is  made  in  this  suniiuary  tc>  boards 
sending  information,  this  having  been  put  as  a  request  in  one 
reply.  Several  boards  expre.ss  a  contented  acquiescence  with 
present  conditions,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  them. 
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The    following    are    instances    of    assessments    coming-    under 
Class  I. : — 


Accommoda- 
tion. 

Cost  of  Und 
and  building. 

Gross  assessment. 

Less. 

Net  rate- 
able value. 

£ 

£      s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

1,000 

15,278 

458     0     (3  per  ceut) 

69 

0  (15  per  cent) 

389 

1,041 

16,341 

490     5     (3       „        ) 

81 

15 

408-10 

*1,124 

15,395 

474     0     (3       „         ) 

474 

*1,036 

13,409 

270     0     (2       „        ) 

270 

1,000 

10,448 

164     0     (U     „        ) 

164 

1,091 

8,666 

260     0     (3       „        ) 

52 

0  (20       „        ) 

208 

tl,085 

tl2,000 

288     0     (2i     „         ) 

288 

+945 

tl3,564 

397     0     (3       „        ) 

397 

In  one  case  it  is  the  practice  to  ascertain  the  capital  value  cf 
the  land  and  the  buildings,  and  to  calcvilate  upon  each  a  percen- 
tage for  the  gross  value,  tlie  rateable  value  being  obtained  by 
deducting  one-sixth.  The  following  is  an  examjDle  of  a  school  for 
about  1,000  children:  Value  of  land,  £3,175,  at  4  percent;  of 
buildings,  £12,413  at  5  per  cent;  total  gross  £747,  less  one- 
sixth,  £623  net  rateable  value. 

In  another  town  all  the  board  schools  are  held  to  have  a  rate- 
able value  of  £600  (the  principle  being  to  take  3  per  cent  of  an 
estimated  value  of  £20,000).  The  net  rateable  value  is  arrived 
at  by  deducting  one^sixth. 

Another  system  is  to  fix  the  assessment  at  about  1  per  cent  on 
the  cost  of  erection ;  but  it  is  explained  that  a  revision  is  under 
consideration  which  will  probably  raise  it  to  3  or  4  per  cent. 

One  instance  is  given  of  the  estimated  annual  rent  being 
adoi>ted  as  a  Ijasis  of  assessment.  This,  for  a  school  of  642 
children,  is  estimated  at  £114  Is.  3d.,  the  net  rateable  value  being 
taken  at  four-fifths,  equal  to  £91  5s. 

The-  following  are  exami^les  coming  under  Class  2,  where  the 
accommodation  is  taken  as  a  basis  of  assessment :  — 


Accommoda- 
tion. 

Gross,  -with  amount 
per  head. 

Deduction. 

Net  rale.ible 
value. 

1,000 

*  1,200 

v^  1,200 

1.234 

1,000 

50  (Is.  per  head) 
100  (Is.  8d.  per  head) 
25  (5d.  per  head> 
50  (9id.  per  head) 
100  (28.  per  head) 

One-sixth 
Oue-sixth 

£ 
42 
100 
25 
50 
83 

*  Under  one  Board,  and  showing  variation  in  assessment  by  different  i  atin^ 
authorities. 

+  Exclusive  of  site.  +  Site,  building,  and  furniture. 

«  Schools  under  one  Board,  higher  rate  in  centre  of  city. 
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lu  one  town  the  board  schools  of  the  central  parish  are 
assessed  at  5s.  per  head  of  accommodation.  In  other  parishes  of 
the  same  district  the  assessments  are  irregular. 

Another  practice  is  to  fix  the  rateable  value  ut  Is.  8d.  per  unit 
gross,  and  Is.  Gd.  per  unit  net.  Here  the  rateable  value  of  a  school 
for  1.000  children  would  be  £75.  The  Central  Higher  Grade 
School  in  this  town  is,  however,  assessed  at  £234:. 

With  another  board  the  assessments  in  one  district  are  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent  ujjon  an  amount  equal  to  £15  per  child  in 
higher  gi'ade  schools  and  £10  per  child  in  ordinaiy  schools.  In 
another  district  under  the  same  board  the  rate  is  about  ih  per 
cent  on  £11  per  child.     In  both  cases  one-fifth  is  deducted. 

The  following  are  instances  under  Class  3  where  the  assess- 
ments are  laid  upon  a  rule  unknown  to  the  boards  aft'ected  :  — 

Accommodation.  Xet  rateable  value. 

(  *1,000  £12  to  £15 

1*1,000  £60  to  £80 

r +1,665  £400 

t +1,655  £120 

1,377  £21  103. 

893  £4 

("+1,061  £48 

-      +298  £12 

[    +496  £15 

r +1,143  £163 

1+1,093  £198  16s. 

1  +1,080  £185 

l    +806  £113 

/'+1.605  £185 

) +1,710  £171 

•   +1,231  £110 

)     +915  £52  lOs. 

'.+1,113  £78 

\     +941  £1S0 

'(  +1,045  £116 

f +1,976  £157 

t+1.4S0  £262 

Three  of  the  Boards  sending  in  returns  are  not  assessed  for 
local  rates. 

Reformatory  Schools. — Certified  by  the  Home  Office  for 
detention  of  delinquents,  as  a  rule,  beyond  the  ordinaiy  school 
age.     Cases  for  I'eformatoiy  schools  are  dealt  with  bv  the  police. 

Refusal  of  Grants.— Sec  Sec.  98  of  Act  of  1870  and  Table 

I  if  rrrants,  \<ci'j:v   111. 

"'  Under  oue  Board,  showing  variation  between  old  and  new  schools. 
+  Shows  variation  in  groups  of  schools  under  one  Board. 
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Re^Stration  of  Teachers. — The  office  of  the  Registrar  of 
the  Teachers'  Registration  Council  is  49,  Parliament  Street, 
LondoD,  S.W. 

Order  in  Council  of  March  6th,  1902 : — 

The  Registration  Council. 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  forming  and  keeping  such  register  of  teachers,  there 
shall  be  established  a  registration  authority,  called  the  Teachers'  Registration 
Council,  and  in  this  order  referred  to  as  the  council,  which  shall  consist 
provisionally  nf  twelve  memVjers,  of  whom  six  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Boaid  of  Education,  and  of  the  remaining  six  one  member 
shall  be  appointed  by  each  of  the  following  bodies  : — - 

The  Conference  of  Head  Masters. 

The  Incorporated  Association  of  Head  Masters. 

The  Association  uf  Head  Mistresses. 

The  College  of  Preceptors. 

The  Teachers'  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  National  Union  of  Teachers. 

2.  The  members  so  appointed  shall  hold  ortice  foi-  three  years  from  the 
date  of  this  Order. 

3.  On  a  casual  vacancy  occurring  in  the  council  during  the  said  period  <if 
three  years,  the  authority  by  whom  the  member  whose  seat  is  vacated  was 
aj)poiuted  shall  appoint  another  member  in  his  place. 

4.  The  first  appointments  of  members  of  the  council  shall  be  made  not 
latei-  than  the  first  day  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two,  and  each 
appointing  authority  shall  as  soon  as  may  be  after  making  the  appointment 
communicate  to  the  Board  of  Education  the  name  and  addi'ess  of  the  person 
appointed  by  them. 

5.  The  first  meeting  of  the  council  shall  be  convened  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  that  Board  may  take  such  steps  as  they  think  necessary  foi- 
the  purpose. 

6.  After  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  this  Order,  the 
Constitution  of  the  council  shall  be  such  as  may  hereafter  be  provided  by 
Order  in  Council. 

7.  If  any  member  of  the  council  is  adjudged  bankrupt,  or  makes  a  com- 
position or  arrangement  with  his  creditors,  or  is  absent  from  meetings  of  the 
council  for  more  than  twelve  months  consecutively,  except  in  case  of  illness,  oi- 
for  some  i-eason  approved  by  the  council,  his  office  shall  become  vacant. 

8.  The  council  may  appoint  conmiittees,  and  delegate,  with  or  without 
conditions  or  i-estrictions.  any  of  thoir  powers  and  duties  to  any  connnittee  so 
appointed,  and  may  regulate  the  pi-ocedure  and  conduct  of  business  of  the 
council,  and  of  any  committee  so  appointed. 

9.  No  act  or  proceeding  of  the  council,  or  of  a  committee  of  the  council, 
shall  be  questioned  on  account  of  any  vacancy  in  their  body. 

10.  The  council  shall  establish  and  keep  a  )'egister  of  teachers  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  contained  in  the  schedule  in  this  Order,  as  framed  by  the 
Cfjnsultative  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Educatit)n,  and  with 
such  other  legulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fi'amed  and  approved  in 
like  u-annei-. 

11.  Subject  to  the  aitproval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  council  may 
y)rovide  an  office  and  appoint  a  registrar,  and  appoint  or  employ  such  othei- 
officers  and  ])ersons  as  may  be  required  for  the  execution  of  their  duties,  and 
may  assign  to  any  person  so  appointed  or  employed  such  remuneiation  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Board. 

12.  All  fees  payaVile  in  resjject  of  registration  and  matters  incidental 
thereto,  as  fixed  by  or  under  the  .said  regulations,  shall  be  carried  to  a  legis- 
tration  fund,  and  the  exjjenses  of  the  council  shall  be  paid  out  of  such  fund. 
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13.  There  may  be  pai"!  to  the  memtjers  of  the  council  out  of  the  registra- 
tion fund  such  fees  for  attendance  at  meetings  and  such  allowance  for 
travelling  expenses  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

14.  The  accounts  of  the  council  shall  be  audited  and  published  by  or 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  P^ducation. 

1.').  The  council  shall  make  a  report  of  their  proceedings  once  a  year  t<j  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Regulations  FOit  the  For.mati^^n  of  a  Register  op  Teachers. 

1.  As  soon  a-'  may  V)e  after  the  establishment  of  the  registration  authority 
there  shall  be  established  a  i-egistei-  of  teachers  (hereinafter  called  "the 
register"),  in  which  the  name  of  every  registered  teacher  shall  be  set  forth  in 
alphal)etical  ordei'. 

In  addition  to  this  alphabetical  list  there  shall  be  two  columns  distin- 
guished as  Column  A  and  Column  JB. 

Column  A  shall  contain  the  names  of  all  persons  for  the  time  being 
recognised  by  the  Board  as  certificated  teachers  undei-  the  Code  of  Regulations 
for  Elementary  Day  Schools. 

Column  B  shall  contiiiu  the  names  of  all  persons  who  fulfil  the  conditions 
f  registration  hereinafter  set  forth. 

There  shall  also  be  recorded  in  the  register  in  respect  of  each  teacher,  when 
J  egistered  therein,  his  postal  address,  the  date  of  his  registration,  and  a  brief 
■statement  of  his  <[ualificatious  and  teaching  e.xperience,  in  the  followinLC 
form  : — 


'"'P^^^f*"*"  Cohimn  A.     Column  B.     Addre 


Date  of 
Registration. 


Qualifica- 
tions. 


Experience. 


Additional  qualifications  and  experience  ma}-  be  added  from  time  to  time, 
when  verified  V)y  the  legistration  authority. 

2.  A  person  -^hall  be  entitled  to  be  placed  on  Column  B  of  the  i-egister  of 
■'•achers  if  he  satisfies  the  registration  authority  that  he  fulfils  the  conditions 
-ot  forth  in  I'ogulation  3  ;  or  if  he  ajiplies  at  any  time  within  three  years  from 
1  he  establishment  of  the  registration  authoritj'  to  be  placed  on  the  Column  B 

f  the  register  and   satisfies  the   registration  authority  that  he   fulfils   the 
•onditions  set  forth  in  regulation  4. 

3.  A  person  shall  be  entitled  to  V)e  placed  on  Column  B  of  the  register  if 
he  fulfils  the  following  conditions  : — 

(1)  He  must  have  obtained  a  degree  conferred  by  some  university  of  the 

United  Kingdom,  or  have  obtained  one  of  the  diplomas  or  certificates 
mentioned  in  Appendix  A  to  these  regulations,  or  have  attained  some 
other  approved  standard  of  general  education. 

(2)  He  must  either — 

(i.)  have  resided  and  uudei'goue  a  course  of  training  for  at  least  one 
year  at  one  of  the  universities  or  training  colleges  mentioned  in 
Appendix  D  to  these  regulations,  or  some  other  recognised 
institution  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers,  and  have 
passed  the  examination  for  one  of  the  diplomas  or  certificates  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  mentioned  in  Appendix  C  to 
these  regulations  ;  or 
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(ii.)  have  passed  au  approved  examination  in  the  theory  of  teaching, 
have  spent  at  least  one  year  as  a  student  teacher  under  super- 
vision at  a  recognised  school  (not  being  an  elementary  school), 
and  have  produced  evidence  of  ability  to  teach. 

(3)  He  must  have  spent  at  least  one  year  of  probation  as  a  teacher  at  a 
recognised  school  (not  being  an  elementary  school),  and  must  satisfy 
the  registration  authority  that  he  has  shown  fitness  for  the  teaching 
profession. 

4.  A  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  placed  on  Column  B  of  the  register  if 
at  any  time  within  three  years  from  the  establishment  of  the  registration 
authority  he  makes  application  to  be  so  placed,  and  fulfils  the  following  condi- 
tions : — 

(1)  He  must  have  obtained  a  degree  conferred  hy  some  university  of  the 

United  Kingdom,  or  must  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registration 
authority  that  he  has  obtained  one  of  the  diplomas  or  certificates,  or 
has  passed  one  of  the  examinations  mentioned  in  Api)endices  A  and 
B  to  these  regulations,  or  has  attained  some  other  approved 
standard  of  general  education  ;  and 

^(2)  He  must  either — 

(i.)  have  been  engaged  during  the  three  years  next  preceding  his 
application  as  a  teacher  at  a  recognised  school  or  schools  (not 
being  an  elementary  school  or  schools)  ;  or 

(ii.)  have  passed  the  examination  for  one  of  the  diplomas  or  certifi- 
cates in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  mentioned  in 
Appendix  C  to  these  regulations,  and  produce  evidence  satis- 
factory to  the  registration  authority  of  experience  in  teaching 
(other  than  the  teaching  in  an  elementary  school,  or  teaching  of 
a  purely  elementary  character)  extending  over  a  period  of  not 
less  than  three  years. 

Provided  that  a  headmaster  or  headmistress  of  a  recognised  school,  not 
being  an  elementary  school,  shall  be  entitled  on  application  to  be  placed  on 
Column  B  of  the  register  without  fulfilling  the  above  conditions,  if  the 
applicant  has  held  the  office  for  at  least  one  year  previous  to  the  date  of  his 
application. 

5. — (1)  The  registration  authority  ma}'  place  on  Column  B  of  the  register 
the  name  of  any  j)erson  who  does  not  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  registration, 
but  who,  in  their  ojiinion.  would  have  fulfilled  all  the  necessary  conditions  but 
for  the  fact — 

(a)  That  part  of  the  period  of  his  study  or  training  was  spent  in  an 

approved  course  of  study  or  training  at  a  foreign  university, 
college,  or  school ;  or 

(b)  that  jtart  of  the  period  of  his  study,  training,  or  probation  was 

spent  in  original  research  certified  to  have  been  conducted 
under  proper  supervision,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registra- 
tion authority. 

(2)  The   registration    authority    may,     if    they    think    fit,    at  any    time 

within  three  years  from  the  establishment  of  the  registration 
authority,  jJaceon  Column  B  of  the  register  the  name  of  any  j)ersou 
who  does  not  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  registration,  but  who  has,  in 
their  ojnuion,  proved  himself  to  be  an  excejjtionally  qualifietl 
teacher. 
(:')  The  registration  authority  shall  report  to  the  Board  every  three 
mouths  the  name  of  everj-  person  registered  under  this  regulation, 
and  the  grounds  of  his  registration. 
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Supplemental  Registers. 

6.  There  shall  be  annexed  to  the  register  supplemental  registers  of 
teachers  of  music,  dra\ving,  physical  training,  manual  instruction,  cookery, 
needlework,  and  such  other  special  subjects  as  may  be  from  time  to  time 
approved. 

A  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  placed  on  a  supplemental  register  if  he 
produces  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  I'egistration  authority — 

(i.)  That  he  has  acquired  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  after  a 

thorough  course  of  training  ; 
(ii.)  That  he  is  competent  to  teach  the  subject ;  and 
(iii.)  That  he  has  taught  the  subject  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 

years. 

A  person  may  Ije  placed  on  one  or  more  than  one  supplemental  register 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  placed  on  the  register. 

The  form  of  a  supplemental  register  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
register  except  that  Columns  A  and  B  shall  be  omitted. 

7.  A  person  whose  name  is  placed  on  one  or  more  of  the  supplemental 
registers,  but  not  on  either  column  of  the  register,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
describe  himself  as  a  registered  teacher  without  also  indicating  the  supple- 
mental register  or  registers  on  which  his  name  is  placed. 

Any  person  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registration  authority  to  have 
wilfully  so  described  himself  shall  be  liable  to  have  his  name  removed  from 
any  supplemental  register  on  which  it  is  placed,  and  shall  not  be  entitled  for  a 
period  of  two  years  to  have  his  name  placed  on  any  register  of  teachei-s. 

Gesek.^l. 

8.  In  the  case  of  an}'  person  ai)plying  to  be  placed  on  Column  B  of  the 
register,  or  any  supplemental  register,  the  registration  authority  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  and  after  giving  the  applicant  an  opportunity  of  being  heard,  refuse 
to  register  him  on  the  ground  that  his  moral  character  renders  him  unfit  to  be 
employed  as  a  teacher. 

9.  The  registration  authority  may  at  any  time  remove  from  Column  B  of 
the  register,  or  from  any  supplemental  register,  the  name  of  any  person 
proved  to  their  satisfaction,  and  after  such  person  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  heard,  to  have  been  guilty  of  felony  or  misdemeanour  or  of  conduct 
unbefitting  a  teacher. 

10.  Every  person  applying  and  qualified  to  be  placed  on  Column  B  of  the 
register,  or  on  a  supjilemental  register,  shall,  before  he  is  eo  placed,  pay  to 
the  registration  authority  the  sum  of  twenty-one  shillings.  A  further  fee  of 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  shall  be  paid  by  a  teacher  registered  on  Column  B 
before  any  additional  (|ualifications  or  experience  is  recorded  on  the  register 
or  any  supplemental  register. 

11.  No  fee  shall  be  payable  for  placing  a  person  on  Column  A  of  the 
register,  but  if  any  person  so  placed  applies  to  have  registered  any  qualifica- 
tions and  experience  other  than  those  retiuired  Vjy  the  Board  from  certificated 
teachers,  he  shall,  before  any  such  qualification  or  experience  is  recorded,  pay 
the  sum  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

12.  In  ayjproving  or  recognising  a  degree,  diploma,  certificate,  examination, 
or  other  standard  of  education,  for  the  purpose  of  Column  B,  or  in  lecoguising 
an  institution  for  the  purimse  of  training,  or  in  approving  subjects  for  a 
supplemental  register,  the  Board  shall  act  after  taking  the  advice  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee. 

13.  The  registration  authority  shall  from  time  to  time  and  at  least  once 
every  year  present  a  report  of  their  proceedings  to  the  Board,  together  with 
their  observations  on  the  working  of  these  regulations. 
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14.  The  register  and  every  supplemental  register  shall  be  published 
aunually,  and  shall  be  open  at  aay  reasonable  time  to  public  inspection  ou 
the  payment  of  the  proper  fee,  and  any  person  shall,  on  payment  of  the 
proper  fee,  be  entitled  to  take  copies  of  and  make  extracts  from  the  register 
and  any  supplemental  register,  and  to  ha\e  delivered  to  him  extracts  from 
any  such  register  certified  by  the  registrar  to  be  true. 

The  fees  for  the  [)urpose  of  this  regulation  shall  be  such  as  may  be  fixed  by 
the  registration  authority,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

15.  In  these  regulations — 

"  The  Board  "  means  the  Board  of  Education. 

"  Approved  "  or  "recognised"  means  approved  or  recognised  for  the  time 
being  by  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  the  regulation  in  which  the 
expression  is  used. 

The  "registration  authority"  means  the  body  to  be  established  for  form- 
ing and  keeping  the  register. 

16.  These  regulations  may  be  from  time  to  time  modified  and  altered  by 
regulations  framed  by  the  Consultative  Committee  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board. 


APPENDIX  A. 

A  Tripos  certificate  granted  by  the  I^niversity  of  Cambridge  to  women. 

A  diploma  or  certificate  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registration 
authority  that  the  applicant,  if  a  woman,  has  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  which, 
if  the  University  of  Oxford  granted  deerees  to  women,  would  entitle  her  to  ;i 
degi-ee  in  that  University. 

A  diploma  or  certificate  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registration 
authority  that  the  applicant,  if  a  woman,  has  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  which, 
if  the  University  of  Dublin  granted  degrees  to  women,  would  entitle  her-  to  a 
degree  in  that  University. 

The  associateship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London. 

The  assuciateship  of  the  Central  Technical  College,  Loudon. 

The  fellowship  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

A  special  honours  certificate  of  the  Higher  Local  F^xaminations  (Oxford 
and  Cambridge),  granted  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

(i.)  That  the  holder  has  passed  in  four  groups  oi-  sections,  and  obtained  a 

first  or  second  class  in  at  least  two  of  them  ;  and 
(ii.)  That  the  certificate  includes  at  least  a  pass  in  two  languages,  and  at 

least  a  y)ass  either  in  Mathematics  or  in  Logic. 

APPENDIX  P.. 

London  University — Intermediate  Arts. 

„  „  Intermediate  Science. 

Oxford   University — Pass  Moderations 

„  ,,  Law  Preliminary. 

,,  ..  Science  Preliminary. 

Cambridge  University — The  General  Examination. 
In  the  case  of  women — 

(i.)  "  Modei-ations"  or  "finals"  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
(ii.)  Tripos  examinations  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  or  the  "  staudai-d 
of  the  ordinary  degree." 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations  (Honouis  Certificate). 
Birmingham  University — Intermediate  Arts. 

,,  ,,  Intermediate  Science. 
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Victoria  University — Intermediate  Arts. 

,,  „  lutermediate  Scieuce. 

University  of  Wales  —  [iitermediate  Artf*. 

,,  .,  lutermediate  Science. 

Dublin  University — Final  Esamiaation  of  Senior  Freshmen  year. 
Royal  University  of  Ireland — The  Second  University  Examination  in  Arts. 
College  of  Preceptors — Licentiateship. 

APPENDIX  C. 

Diplomas  or  certificates  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  granted  by 
the  following  institutions  : — 

Oxford  University. 
Cambridge  University 
London  University. 
Victoria  University. 
Durham  University. 

Ijirmingham  University  (Higher  diploma). 
Edinburgh  University  (Secondary  school  diploma), 
Aberdeen  University  (Diploma  with  distinction). 
Lxlasgow  University  (Diploma  with  distinction). 
University  of  Dublin. 
Royal  University  of  Ireland. 

College  of  Preceptors  (Fellowship  and  Liceutiateship),  together  with  the 
certificate  of  ability  to  teach. 

APPENDIX  D. 

Institutions.  &c..  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers. 

Cour.se  of  training  for  secondary  teachers  at  Oxford  for  the  0.>cford 
University  Diploma.  (This  training  would  be  accepted  provided  that  students 
stayed  for  a  year.) 

University  of  Cambridge  (Day  Training  College),  Secondary  Department. 

Durham  University. 

Birmingham   University. 

Owens  College,  Manchester. 

University  College.  Liverpool. 

Yorkshire  College,  Leeds  (provided  the  ti'aiuing  were  of  one  year's  duration). 

University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor. 

University  College  of  South  Wales,  Cardift". 

University  College  of  \\"ale.-.  A))erystwith. 

Cambridge  Training  College. 

Maria  Grey  (..'oUege,  London. 

Cheltenham  Ladie.s'  College. 

Bedford  College,  Edinliurgh. 

Mai-y  Datchelor  College,  London. 

St.  George's  Training  Cullege,  liondon. 

Catholic  Training  College,  Cavendish  Square,  London. 

St.  Mary's  Hall,  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool. 


Order  in  Council,  Itth  Aw/uxt,  1002,  Modifyiny  certain  Regulations  contained 
in  the  Schednle  to  the  Order  in  Council  of  Hth  March,  1902. 

Whei'eas  by  virtue  of  Section  4  of  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899,  an 
Order  in  Council  was  made  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1902  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Principal  Order),  providing  for  the  formation  of  a  Register 
of  Teachers,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  such  register  should  be  kept : 
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And  whereas  the  Principal  Order  provided  that  the  said  register  of  teachers 
should  be  formed  and  kept  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  contained  in  the 
schedule  to  that  Order,  as  framed  by  the  Consultative  Committee  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  with  such  other  regulations  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  framed  and  approved  in  like  manner : 

And  whereas  the  regulations  set  forth  in  the  schedule  to  this  Order  (being 
regulations  modifying  and  altering  certain  of  the  regulations  contained  in  the 
schedule  to  the  Principal  Order)  have  been  framed  by  the  Consultative 
Committee  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  : 

Now,  therefore,  his  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  committed  to  him  by  the  Board  of  Education 
Act,  1899,  and  of  all  other  powers  enabling  him  in  that  behalf,  is  pleased  to 
order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  as  follows  :  — 

The  regulations  in  accordance  with  which  the  Register  of  Teachers  shall 
be  framed  and  kept  shall  be  those  set  forth  in  the  schedule  to  the 
Principal  Order  as  modified  by  the  regulations  set  forth  in  the 
schedule  to  this  Order,  or  such  other  regulations  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  framed  by  the  Consultative  Committee  and  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Education. 

Schedule  modifying  regulations  : — 

1.  In  Sub-section  (2)  (i.)  of  Regulation  :j,  after   the  words    "for  at  least 

one  year,"  there  shall  be  inserted  "  or  in  the  case  of  a  student  who 
has  taken  honours  in  a  final  examination  for  a  degree  after  spending 
four  academic  years  at  some  University  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
undergone  a  course  of  training  for  two  terms  at  least  taken 
continuously." 

2.  In  Regulation  4,  the  period  of  four  years  from  the  establishment  of  the 

registration  authority  shall  be  substituted  for  three  years,  as  the 
period  within  which  an  application  to  be  placed  in  column  B  is  to  be 
made  thereunder. 

3.  The  following  words  shall  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 

in  Appendix  A — "or  that  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Delegacy  for  Local  Examinations  she  has  (1)  passed  the  second 
public  examination  of  the  university,  or  (2)  has  obtained  honours  in 
the  Oxford  University  Examinations  for  Women  in  Modern 
Languages." 

4.  The    following    institution    shall    be    added    to    those    contained    in 

Appendix  C  : — 

The  National  Froebel  Union.     (Higher  Certificate.) 
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APPENDIX. 


Showing  RECiULATiONS  Modified  or  Altered  by  the  Order. 


K ovulations  in  Schedule  to  Order  in 
Council  of  Cth  March,  1902. 


Regulations  as  Modified. 


3.  A  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
])lace(l  on  Column  B  of  the  register 
if  he  fulfils  the  following  conditions  : 

(1)  He  must  have  obtained  a  degree 
conferred  by  some  university  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  have 
obtained  one  of  the  diplomas  or 
certificates  mentioned  in  Appen- 
dix A  to  these  regulations,  or 
have  attained  some  other 
approved  standard  of  general 
education. 

{2)  He  must  either — 

(i.)  Have  resided  and  undergone 
a  course  of  training  for  at  least 
one  year  in  one  of  the  univer- 
sities or  training  colleges 
mentioned  in  Appendix  D  to 
these  regulations  or  some  other 
recognised  institution  for  the 
training  of  secondary  teachers, 
and  have  passed  the  examina- 
tion for  one  o!  the  di[)lomas  or 
certificates  in  the  theoi-y  and 
pi'actiue  of  teaching  mentioned 
in  Apjjcndix  C  to  these  regula- 
tions ;  or 


tii.)  Have  passed  an  approved 
examination  in  the  theory  of 
teaching,  have  spent  at  least 
one  year  as  a  student  teacher 
under  supervision  at  a  recog- 
nised school  (not  being  an 
elementary  school),  and  have 
produced  evidence  of  ability  to 
teach. 


3.  A  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
placed  on  Column  B  of  the  register 
if  he  fulfils  the  following  conditions  : 

(1)  He  must  have  obtained  a  degree 
conferred  by  some  university  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  have 
obtained  one  of  the  diplomas  or 
certificates  mentioned  in  Appen- 
dix A  to  these  regulations,  or 
have  attained  some  other 
approved  standard  of  general 
education. 

v2)  He  must  either — 

(i.)  Have  resided  and  undergone 
a  course  of  training  for  at  least 
one  year,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
student  who  has  taken  honours 
in  the  final  examination  for  a 
degree  after  spendiyvj  four 
academic  years  at  some  uni- 
versity in  the  United  Kingdorn 
hare  undergone  a  course  of 
training  for  two  terms  at  least 
taken  continuously,  at  one  of 
the  universities  or  training 
colleges  mentioned  in  Appen- 
dix D  to  these  regulations  or 
some  other  recognised  institu- 
tion for  the  training  of  secou- 
dai'y  teachers,  and  have  passed 
the  examination  for  one  of  the 
diplomas  oi'  certificates  in  the 
theory  and  i)ractice  of  teaching 
mentioned  in  Ap])endis  C  to 
to  these  regulations  ;  or 

(ii.)  Have  passed  an  approved 
examination  in  the  theory  of 
teaching,  have  spent  at  least 
one  j'ear  as  a  student  teacher 
under  supervision  at  a  recog- 
nised school  (not  being  an 
elementary  school)  and  have 
produced  evidence  of  ability  to 
teach. 
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Showing  Regulations  Modified  or  Altered  bt  the  Order — continued. 


Regulations  in  Schedule  in  Order  in 
Council  of  (5th  March,  lii0'2. 


Keyulations  as  Modified 


(3)  He  must  have  spent  at   least 
one  year  of  probation  as  a  teacher 
at  a  recognised  school  (not  being 
an  elementary  school),  and  must 
satisfy  the  registration  authority 
that  he  has  shown  fitness  for  the 
teaching  jjrofession. 
4.  A  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
placed  on  Column  B  of  the  register 
if   at    any    time   within    three    years 
from  the  establishment  of  the  regis- 
tration authority  he   makes    applica- 
tion to  be  so  placed. 

Appendix  A  (Clause  2). 

A  diploma  or  certificate  showing  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  registration 
authority  that  the  applicant,  if  a 
woman,  has  fulfilled  all  the  conditions 
which,  if  the  University  of  Oxford 
granted  degrees  to  women,  would  en- 
title her  to  a  degree  in  that  university. 


Appendix  C. 

Diplomas  or  certificates  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  grant- 
ed by  the  following  institutions  : — 

Oxford  Universit}'. 

Cambridge       ,, 

London  ,, 

Victoria  ,, 

Durham  ,, 

Birmingham 


Edinburgh 

Aberdeen 

Glasgow 


"■■{ 


(Higher  Diploma^ 

(Secondary 
Schiiol  Diplon)a\ 
li  (Diploma  with 
I    distinction"). 
(  '  Diploma  with 
^    distinction). 
University  of  Dublin. 
Royal  University  of  Ireland. 
College  of  Preceptors.     (Fellowshij) 
and  Eicentiateship,  together  with 
the  certificate  of  ability  t<j  teach,  i 


(3)  He  must   have  spent   at  least 

one  year  of  probation  as  a  teacher 

at  a  recognised  schfiol    not  being 

an   elementary  scjiool),  and  must 

satisfy  the  registration  authority 

that  he  has  shown  fitness  for  the 

teaching  profession. 

4.   A   person  shall  be  entitled  to  be 

placed  on   column  B  of  the  register  if 

at  any   time  within  four  years  from 

the  establishment  of  the  registration 

authority  he  makes  application  to   be 

so  placed. 

Apj-exdix  a  (Clau.'^e  2  . 

A  di)iloina  or  certificate  showing  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  registration 
authority  that  the  applicant,  if  a 
woman,  has  fulfilled  all  the  conditions 
which,  if  the  University  of  Oxford 
granted  degrees  to  women,  would  en- 
titile  her  to  a  degree  in  that  univer- 
sity ;  or  that  under  the  conditiona 
prescribed  hy  the  deleyanj  for  local 
examinations  she  has  (1)  passed  the 
second  public  examination  of  the  I'ni- 
versitji,  or  (2)  has  obtained  lionovrs  in 
the  Oxford  Universiti/  Jurami nation 
for  women  in  modern  lanrjuar/es. 

Appendix  C. 

Diplomas  or  certificates  in  the 
theory  and  ]iractice  of  teaching  gi'ant- 
ed  by  the  following  institutions  : — 

Oxford  Univei'sitj-. 

Cambridge       ., 

London  ., 

Victoria  „ 

Durham  ,, 

l!i)-mingham 


Edinburgh 
Aberdeeen 
<Tla.sgo\v 


(Higher  Diploma) 
J       (Secondary 
I  School  Diploma). 
/  (Diploma  with 
\    distinction). 
\  (Diploma  with 
)     distinction). 
University  of  Dublin. 
Royal  University  of  Ireland. 
Cf>llege  of  Preceptors.     (Fellowship 
and  Eicentiateship,  t'>gether  with 
the  cerlificate  of  ability  to  teach.) 
T7ie  National  Froebel  Union. 
( Ifiillo  '■  CfrtHirnfr.) 
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RegistratiDn:  School. — Elementary  Education.— Managers 
must  provide  suitable  reiristers  (Art.  5  of  the  Code),  kept  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education.  They 
must  be  bought  out  of  the  school  funds  and  be  the  property  of  the 
school.  Entries  must  be  original,  made  in  ink,  and  there  must  be 
no  erasures  or  insertions.  Corrections  must  be  so  made  that  the 
original  eutrj'  and  alterations  are  clearly  shown.  Entries  must 
be  consecutive,  with  no  blanks  between  them.  The  name  of  the 
school  must  be  written  on  the  cover  of  each  register. 

Note.— The  following  are  the  rules  for  the  keeping  of  registers. 
(Revised  Instructions,  1902  ) 

Re(jisterii. 

5.  In  every  school  or  department  there  should  be — 

(a)  A  register  of  admission,  progress,  and  withdrawal. 

(b)  Attendance  registers. 

(c)  A  register  of  summaries. 

The  pages  of  these  registers  must  be  numbered  con.s?cutively.  Each  register 
should  be  signed  on  the  title-page  by  the  correspondent  of  the  school,  with  the 
date  at  which  it  was  supplied  to  the  teacher.  No  leaf  should  be  withdrawn 
from,  or  inserted  in,  any  register.  The  registers  presented  to  the  Inspector 
must  be  the  original  registers,  which  have  been  in  use  throughout  the  year, 
Mild  on  which  the  returns  are  based.  The  head  teacher  of  a  school  or  depart- 
ment will,  in  all  cases,  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper  keeping  of  the  record.-s 
of  that  school  or  department,  and  should  not  delegate  to  any  subordinate  the 
keeping  of  any  of  these  registers,  except  those  of  attendance.  Pupil-teachers 
who  have  completed  their  first  year  may  register  the  attendance  of  their  own 
classes  ;  but  a  first-year  pupil-teacher  may  not  be  employed  in  registration. 

6.  The  managers  are  held  responsible  for  the  efficient  verification  of  the 
registration.  Form  9  contains  certificates  to  be  signed  by  managers,  (1)  that 
the  registers  and  books  of  account  have  been  accurately  kepr,  in  accordance 
with  this  Appendix  ;  and  (2)  that  the  accuracy  of  the  registers  has  been  tested 
by  the  managers  on  several  occasions  and  the  result  recorded  in  the  log  book. 
In  order  that  managers  may  be  able  to  give  these  certificates  they  are  required 
to  visit  the  school  without  notice,  at  least  once  in  every  quarter,  at  some  time 
when  the  attendance  registers  should  have  been  marked  and  added  up  for  that 
meeting  of  the  school,  and  to  check  the  entries.  This  should  be  done  by 
ascertaining  (1)  that  each  of  the  children  present  at  the  time  of  marking  has 
been  marked  present,  and  each  of  the  children  not  so  present  has  been  marked 
absent  ;  (2)  that  the  totals  of  these  attendances  have  been  duly  entered  ;  (3) 
that  the  instructions  for  the  keeping  of  these  registers,  hereafter  laid  flown,  have 
been  fulfilled  ;  and  (4)  that  the  admission  register  and  summary  have  been 
properly  kept  up  to  date.  The  result  of  each  such  visit  should  be  entered  by 
the  visiting  manager  in  the  log  book,  dated  and  signed  by  him.  The  manager-, 
should  also,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  check  the  number  of  times  the  school  has 
been  opened,  and  also  a  sufficient  number  of  the  attendance  totals  (at  least  10 
per  cent)  to  convince  themselves  of  the  accuracy  of  the  registration. 

A  dm  ission  Rc'iUter. 

7.  The  entry  for  each  scholar  should  be  made  in  this  register  on  his  admis- 
sion to  the  school.  Successive  numbers  must  be  allotted  to  the  scholars  on 
their  admission,  so  that  each  may  have  his  own  number,  which  he  should 
retain  throughout  his  career  in  the  school,  and  which  should  be  used  to  identify 
him.  This  will  be  specially  useful  when  there  are  two  or  more  scholars  of  the 
same  name.     When  more  than  one  entry  is  made  for  the  same  scholar,  that  is 
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to  say,  when  he  has  been  admitted  and  re-admitted,  he  should  resume  his  old 
number,  and  cross  references  should  be  made  to  the  entries. 

8.  No  child's  name  should  be  removed  from  this  register  until  he  has  become 
exempt  from  legal  obligation  to  attend  school,  unless  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  he  is  dead,  is  attending  another  school,  or  has  left  the  neighbourhood. 
If  no  information  can  be  obtained  the  name  may  be  removed  after  a  continuous 
absence  of  four  weekf. 

9.  This  register  muat  show  distinctly  for  each  scholar  who  has  actually  been 
present  in  the  school — 

(a)  His  number  on  the  register. 

(6)    The  date  of  his  admission  (and  i-e-admissiou) — day,  month,  and  year. 

(c)  His  name  in  full. 

(d)  The  name  and  address  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

(e)  Whether  exemption  from  religious  instruction  is  claimed  on  his  behalf. 
(/)  The  exact  date  of  his  birth — day,  month,  and  year. 

{g)  The  last  school  he  attended  before  entering  this  school.  If  this  is  his 
first  school,  the  word  "  none  "  should  be  entered  in  this  column. 

(A)  If  he  has  left,  the  date  of  his  last  attendance  at  this  school  and  the 
cause  of  his  leaving. 

10.  This  register  must  have  an  alphabetical  index,  and  be  permanently 
preserved. 

Attendance  Rejisters. 

11.  In  each  school  or  department  separate  registers  should  be  provided  for 
older  scholars  and  for  infants.  The  attendances  of  all  children  who  are  being 
taught  with  the  older  scholars  or  with  the  infants  must  be  entered  in  the 
corresponding  register,  and  no  attendance  must  be  transferred  from  one  register 
to  the  other.  The  infant  registers  must  show  the  attendances  of  infants  under 
five  separately.  Separate  registers  should  also  be  provided  for  recording  the 
attendance  of  scholars  at  special  classes  for  instruction  in  any  of  the  subjects 
mentioned  in  Art.  12  (/).  These  registers  should  show  accurately  the  dates  on 
which  the  class  meets  and  the  time  during  which  the  scholar  is  under  instruc- 
tion at  each  meeting  ;  and  those  for  cookery  classes  should  also  distinguish 
between  attendances  at  demonstrations  and  time  si:)ent  by  the  scholars  in 
cooking  with  their  own  hands. 

The  approved  time-table  must  provide  adequate  time  at  each  meeting  of 
the  school  for  marking  the  registers,  and  they  must  be  marked  and  the  attend- 
ance totals  entered  during  the  time  so  provided.  This  time  must  end  before 
the  commencement  of  the  minimum  time  constituting  an  attendance  as  defined 
by  Art.  12,  after  which  no  scholar  may  be  marked  present  except  as  provided 
in  par.  17. 

In  day  schools  the  marking  of  the  registers  for  the  afternoon  meeting  may 
not  commence  within  an  hour  of  the  close  of  the  morning  meeting,  except  on 
occasions  for  which  the  special  sanction  of  the  Board  has  been  given  to  a 
shorter  interval. 

13.  The  name  of  the  school,  department,  and  class  should  appear  on  the 
cover  of  each  register. 

14.  There  must  be  columns  for  the  admission  numbers  and  names  of  the 
scholars,  both  of  which  must  invariably  be  entered  at  the  same  time,  and  a 
column  for  the  attendances  at  each  meeting  in  the  school  year,  which  column 
should  be  properly  dated  before  any  entry  of  attendances  or  absinces  is  made  in 
it.  These  attendance  columns  should  be  grouped  in  weeks,  and  at  the  foot  of 
them  should  be  spaces  for  totals  of  the  number  present  when  the  registers 
were  marked  and  the  number  withdrawn  before  the  time  constituting  an 
attendance  is  complete  [Art.  12  (c/)].  There  is  no  need  that  the  weekly  total 
of  attendances  of  each  scholar  should  be  entered  ;  l>ut  it  will  be  convenient  to 
add  up,  and  record  the  total  of,  the  attendances  of  each  quarter. 

15.  If  school  fees  are  entered  in  the  register,  and  they  should  be  kept  quite 
separate  from  the  other  entries,  the  best  place  will  be  the  extreme  left  of  the 
page  befiTe  the  names  of  the  scholars. 
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16.  Every  scliolar  whose  name  has  been  entered  io  the  admi-isiou  register 
and  not  removed  from  that  register  must  be  definitely  marked  \  (present)  or 

''  (absent)  at  every  meeting  of  the  school. 

17.  When  a  scholar  leaves  before  the  completion  of  the  minimum  time 
prescribed  by  Art.  12,  his  mark  of  presence  must  be  cancelled  immediately  on 

leaving  by  drawing  a  ring  round  it  thus,        \     ]   and  his  attendance  must  be 


0^ 


deducted  from  the  total.  But  this  U'eed  not  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  scholar 
leaving  the  school  for  instruction  in  any  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in 
Art.  12  (/),  unless  it  is  subsequently  assertained  that  such  scholar  has  not 
completed  the  minimum  time  constituting  an  attendance.  Any  scholar 
marked  ab^ent  at  any  meeting  who  is  found — when  the  registers  of  a  central 
class  for  cookery,  drawing,  science,  etc ,  or  the  registers  of  attendance  at 
museums  or  other  places  approved  under  Art.  12  {<j)  are  examined — to  have 
been  present  during  the  minimum  time  constituting  an  attendance,  Art.  12 
.a)  and  (/>),  at  such  class,  or  p  irtly  at  such  class  and  partly  at  the  school,  mav 
have  the  letter  C,  D,  S,  M,  A.  etc.,  entered  inside  the  mark  of  absence,  thus, 

(^     CE^     (^     09     v£/"      ^^^   attendances   so   registered   should   be 

added  to  the  total  attendances  of  each  child  at  some  time  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  year. 

When  a  child  is  prevented  from  attending  the  school  by  reason  of  a  notice 
')f  a  sanitary  authority  under  Art.  88  of  the  Code,  or  any  provision  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  or  is  excluded  under  medical  advice  because  the  house  in  which 
he  lives  is  infected  (Art.  101*),  his  mark  of  absence  should  be  entered  thus, 

E    )    (epidemic  sickness). 


18.  At  each  meeting  the  total  number  of  scholars  marked  present  should  be 
checked  by  counting  those  actually  present  before  the  correct  total  is  entered 
at  the  foot  of  the  register. 

19.  The  number  of  scholars  who  have  left  any  meeting  before  completing 
their  attendances  (see  17  above)  must  be  entered  before  the  close  of  each  meeting. 

20.  When  the  school  does  not  meet  on  an  occasion  for  which  space  is  pro- 
vided in  the  registers,  this  space  must  before  the  next  meeting  be  cancelled  by 
one  or  more  lines  being  plainlj'  drawn  through  it.  The  reason  why  the  school 
did  not  meet  should  always  appear  in  the  log  book.  For  longer  periods 
"holiday"  should  be  written  across  the  column. 

21.  Attendance  registers  should  be  preserved  for  ten  years  after  they  are 
fdled. 

22.  The  attendance  registers  must  be  marked  every  time  the  school  meets, 
however  small  the  attendance,  and  the  meeting  must  be  counted  in  ascertain- 
ing the  average  attendance. 

N.B. — In  country  districts,  where  the  children  have  to  come  from  some 
distance  to  attend  school,  the  managers  may  occasionally  be  justified  in  aban- 
doning a  meeting  of  the  school  without  previou.s  notice  on  days  when,  owing 
to  inclement  weather,  the  attendance  is  so  small  as  seriously  to  interfere  with 
the  ordinary  working  of  the  school. 

In  such  a  case,  if  the  children  reach  the  school  so  wet  that  sitting  in 
.school  for  the  usual  school  hours  is  likely  to  be  injurious  to  their  health,  the 
managers  should  send  them  home  at  once,  and  not  open  the  school  or  give 
any  instruction  to  them.  If,  however,  any  of  the  children  reach  the  school  in 
«uch  a  condibion  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be   injured   by  remaiaiog  for  the 
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usual  school  hours,  they  may  be  admitted  and  allowed  to  receive  instruction 
without  the  registers  being  marked  or  the  meeting  reckoned  for  the  purpose 
of  Article  14.  Whenever  this  is  done,  full  particulars  of  the  circumstances 
must  be  entered  in  the  log  book,  and  a  record  should  be  kept  of  the  numbers 
sent  home  and  retained  in  school  respectively. 

Half-time  Registers. 

23.  The  managers  must  provide  a  separate  register  for  half-time  scholars. 
They  must  not  enter  the  name  of  any  scholar  on  this  register  unless  he  has 
obtained  a  labour  certificate  from  the  local  authority  of  the  district,  and  is 
actually  employed  in  conformity  with  such  certificate. 

24.  In  this  half-time  register  will  be  posted,  at  the  close  of  each  week,  the 
number  of  the  attendances  made  by  each  of  the  half-time  scholars  during  the 
week. 

25.  The  class  registers  will  be  marked  for  half-time  scholars  just  in  the 
same  way  as  for  other  scholars,  presence /or  not  less  than  two  hours  of  secular 
instruction  being  marked  by  a  stroke,  and  the  entry  for  the  week  in  the  half- 
time  register  will  be  the  number  of  such  ttvo  hour  attendances  made  during  the 
week.  When  the  yearly  total  is  ascertained,  50  per  cent  may  be  added  to  it, 
to  obtain  the  numl>er  of  "attendances"  as  defined  in  Art.  12  (6). 

26.  In  Form  9  the  total  number  of  two-hour  attendances,  whether  made 
by  half-time  or  whole-time  scholars,  should  be  stated.  The  average  attendance 
entered  in  Form  9  will  be  found  by  dividing  this  number  by  the  number  of 
meetings  of  the  school,  the  additional  attendances  (50  per  cent  of  those  made 
by  the  half-time  scholars)  claimed  under  Article  12  (b)  should  be  entered  in 
the  space  provided  for  that  purpose  in  Form  9,  and  the  average  attendance, 
which  will  be  the  basis  of  the  grant,  will  be  calculated  from  the  above  data 
in  the  office. 

27.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  list  will  be  drawn  up,  signed  by  the  officer  of 
the  local  authority,  and  presented  to  the  Inspector,  certifying  (a)  the  number 
of  two-hour  attendances  made  by  each  half-time  scholar,  (6)  the  addition 
claimed  on  his  behalf  under  Article  12  (6).     This  addition  may  not  exceed  — 

(i.)  One-half  oi  the  two-hour  attendances  made  by  the  scholar  during  the 
year,  or  during  the  portion  of  the  year  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
scholar  became  quahfied  as  a  half-timer  ;  or 

(ii.)  Such  a  number  as  when  added  to  the  number  of  his  two-hour  attend- 
ances will  give  a  total  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  number  of  meetings 
of  the  school  during  the  year,  or  during  the  portion  of  the  year  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  scholar  became  qualified  as  a  half-timer. 

Register  of  Summaries. 

28.  In  day  schools,  the  attendance  totals  of  each  class  and  department,  for 
each  week  or  part  of  a  week,  the  number  of  times  each  department  has  been 
open  for  the  same  periods,  and  the  average  attendance  of  each  department  for 
these  periods,  should  be  entered  in  the  Register  of  Summaries  at  the  close  of 
each  week. 

29.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  total  number  of  attendances  and 
meetings  for  that  year  should  be  ascertained  for  each  school  or  department. 
A  separate  summary  of  the  attendances  of  children  ui;der  five  years  of  age 
must  be  given  for  infants'  schools  or  clasf^es. 

;iO.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  should  also  be  ascertained  for  each 
section  of  the  school  for  which  separate  returns  are  required  by  dividing  the 
total  number  of  attendances  in  the  year  by  the  number  of  meetings  of  the 
school  in  that  year. 

31.  Tlie  summary  should  also  show  the  number  of  scholars  on  the  registers 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year  classified  as  required  by  Form  9. 

32.  l^egisters  of  summaries  should  be  permanently  preserved. 
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Religious  Instruction. —  I.  In  provided  schools  :  Local 
authorities  may  provide  religious  instruction  in  public  elementary 
schools,  provided  by  them,  subject  to  what  is  known  as  the 
Cowper-Temple  Clause  of  the  Act  of  1870  (Sec.  14  (2).)  "No 
religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  is  distinctive 
of  any  particular  denomination  shall  be  taught  in  the  school." 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  school  boards  have  made  religious 
instruction  part  of  the  teaching  of  their  day  schools.  A 
Parliamentary  return  (House  of  Lords'  Paper  No.  2,  189.5)  showed 
that  in  1894,  oiit  of  about  2,400  school  board  districts  in 
England  and  Wales,  no  provision  was  made  for  religious  teaching, 
reading,  or  observances  in  only  57  districts.  Of  these,  43  were 
in  the  counties  of  Cardigan,  Carmarthen,  Pembroke,  and 
Glamorgan  ;  7  in  the  rest  of  Wales,  and  7  in  England. 

Very  excellent  schemes  of  religious  instruction  providing  for 
examinations  of  scholars  and  pupil  teachers  have  been  drawn  up 
hj  the  school  boards.     As  an  example  I  give  that  of  London  : — 

London  School  Boakd  Schemk  oy  Bible  Instruction  and  Rkligious 

Observances. 
In  the  schools  i»rovided  by  the  Board  the  Bible  shall  be  read  and  there  shall 
be  given  such  explanations  and  such  instruction  therefrom  in  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  Religion  and  of  Morality  a?  are  suited  to  the  capacities  of 
children,  provided  alvcays — 

(i.)  That  in  such  explanations  and  instruction  the  )irovisions  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  in  Sections  VII.  and  XIV.  be  strictly 
observed,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  and  that  no  attempt  be  made  in  any 
such  schools  to  attach  children  to  any  particular  denomination. 

(ii.)  That,  in  regard  to  any  particular  school,  the  Board  shall  consider 

and  determine  upon  any   application  by  managers,  parents,  or  ratepayers 

uf  the  district  who  may  show  especial  cause   for  exception  of  the  schoo} 

from  the  operation  of  this  resolution,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Such   explanations   and    instruction    as   are    recognised    by    the    foregoing^ 

regulation  shall  be  given  by  the  responsible  teachers  of  the  school. 

In  this  article  the  term  "responsible  teachers"  does  not  include  pupil 
teachers,  except  those  of  the  last  two  years  of  apprenticeship,  who,  under 
special  circumstances  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  teachers,  are 
allowed  to  give  Scripture  lessons. 

In  all  schools  provision  may  be  made  for  giving  efifect  to  the  following 
!Psi)lution8  of  the  Board,  passed  on  July  26th,  1871  : — 

(i.)  That,  in  accordance  with  the  general  practice  of  existing  elementary 
schools,  provision  may  be  made  for  ofiFering  prayer  and  using  hymns  in 
schools  provided  by  the  Board  at  the  "time  or  tiraes"  when,  according 
to  Section  VII.,  Sub-section  II.,  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
"  religious  observances  "  may  be  "  practised." 

(ii.)  That  the  arrangements  for  such  "religious  observances"  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher  and  managers  of  each  schoi-l,  with  the  right 
of  appeal  tc   the   Board   by  teacher,  managers,  f)arents,  or  ratepayers   of 
the  district : 
Provided  always — 

That  in  the  offering  i  f  any  prayers,  and  in  the  Ufe  of  any  hymns,  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  in  Sections  VII.,  and  XIV.  be  stiictly  ob-served.  both 
in  letter  and  spirit,  and  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  attach  children  to 
any  particular  denomination. 
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During  the  time  of  religious  teaching  or  religious  observance,  any  children 
withdrawn  from  such  teaching  or  observance  shall  receive  separate  instruction 
in  secular  subjects. 

Sections  VII.  and  XIV.  of  Educ  ition  Act,  1870 — Conscience  Clause. 

A  copy  of  Sections  VII.  and  XIV.  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870, 
and  also  of  the  preceding  regulations,  must  be  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  schoolroom. 

Bible  Instruction  of  Pupil  Teachers  and  Candidates. 

The  Bible  instruction  of  jiupil  teachers  is  given  at  the  pupil  teachers'  schools, 
where  also  the  same  regulations  are  in  force  as  to  religious  observances  at  the 
opening  of  the  classes  that  are  laid  down  for  the  ordinary  day  schools.  [For 
syllabus,  see  Appendix  below.] 

Syllabus  of  Bible  Instruction. 

The  Bible  instruction  must  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  syllabus 
adopted  by  the  Board.     (See  Appendix  below.) 

Syllabuses   of  Bible   Instruction — (A)   For  Scholars  ;    (B)   For  Proba- 
tioners, AND  Pupil  Teachers. 

A. — syllabus  for  scholars  for  the  y'eae,  1st  august,  1902,  TO 
31ST  JULY,   1903. 

In  the  schools  provided  by  the  Board  the  Bible  shall  be  read,  and  there 
shall  be  given  such  explanations  and  such  instruction  therefrom  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  of  Morality  as  are  suited  to  the 
capacities  of  children. — Article  200  of  the  Code  for  the  Guidance  of  Managers, 
Correspondents,  and  Teachers. 

General  Instruction. — The  teachers  are  desired  to  make  the  lessons  as 
practical  as  possible,  and  not  to  give  attention  to  unnecessary  details. 

If  in  any  school  two  or  more  of  the  upper  standards  are  taught  as  one  class 
by  a  teacher,  the  scholars  must  be  examined  in  Scripture  one  year  on  the 
work  of  the  lower  standard,  and  the  next  year  on  that  of  the  higher  standard. 

When  two  or  more  standards  are  combined  under  one  teacher,  the  children 
who  are  presented  at  the  final  examination  must  represent  in  due  proportions 
the  dififerent  standards  in  the  combined  class. 

In  boys',  girls',  and  mixed  schools  working  lists  of  lessons  based  upon  the 
Syllabus  should  be  drawn  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  school-year,  and  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Board  Inspector  when  he  visits  the  school. 

Head  teachers  of  infant  schools  must  draw  up  a  syllabus  of  lessons  for 
children  below  Standard  I.,  and  submit  it  to  the  Board  Inspector  when  he 
visits  the  school. 

Standard  I. 

Learn  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Psalm  xxiii. 
Simple  stories  from  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
Leading  facts  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  told  in  simple  language. 

Standard   II. 

Learn  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Psalm  xxiii. 
Learn  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Learn  St.  Matthew  v.,  verses  1 — 12. 
Lessons  from  the  life  of  Moses. 
Simple  lessons  from  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
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Standard  III. 

Learn  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  the  Tea  Commandments  ;  St.  Matthew  v.,  verses 
1 — 12.     Learn  St.  Matthew  xxii.,  verses  35 — -10  ;  and  Psalm  cxxi. 

Lessons  from  the  lives  of  Sumuel  and  David,  together  with  the  story  of 
Ruth. 

Fuller  account  of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  with  lessons  drawn  from  the  following 
parables  : — 

•'  The  Talent^."  "  The  Lost  Piece  of  Money." 

"  The  Good  Samaritan."  "  The  Prodigal  Son." 

"Ihe  Lost  Sheep."  "The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican." 

Standard  IV. 

Learn  the  Lord's  Prayer;  the  Ten  Commandments;  Psa'm  cxxi.;  St. 
Matthew  v.,  verses  1 — 12  ;  and  St.  Matthew  xxii.,  verses  3o — 40. 

Learn  St.  John  xiv.,  verses  1 — 15  ;  and  Psalm  cxxv. 

Lessons  from  the  Pentateuch,  with  special  reference  to  the  lives  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Moses,  with  the  practical  lessons  to  be  derived 
therefrom. 

Lessons  from  the  Gospel  according  tu  St.  Luke  1 — 13. 

Standard  V. 

Learn  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  the  Ten  Commandments  ;  Psalm  cxxi.  ;  St. 
Matthew  v.,  verses  1 — 12. 

Learn  1  Corinthians  xii.,  verse  31,  and  chapter  xiii.,  and  Psalms  xxiii.  and 
xci.,and  Proverbs  iii.,  verses  1 — 18,  and  xxiii.,  verses  20  and  21  ;  and  Romans 
xiii.,  8—10. 

JjessoDS  from  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

Lessons  from  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke  xiv. — end. 

Standard  VI. 

Learn  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  the  Ten  Commandments  ;  Psalm  xxiii.  ;  St- 
Matthew  v.,  verses  1 — 12. 

Learn  Psalms  cxxi.  and  cxxii.;  Isaiah  Hi.,  13 — 15,  and  liii. ;  and  St.  Matthew 
xxii.,  verses  35 — 40. 

Lessons  on  the  life  and  times  of  Elijah. 

Lessons  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  St.  Matthew  v.,  vi.,  and  vii. 

Lessons  from  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  i. — xiii. 

Standard  VH. 

Learn  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  the  Ten  Commandments  ;  Psalm  xxiii.  ;  St. 
Matthew  v.,  verses  1 — 12  ;  and  St.  Matthew  xxii ,  verses  35  —  40. 

Learn  Psalm  xc,  Isaiah  Ixi.,  and  Hebrews  i. 

Lessons  from  the  following  chapters  of  Isaiah  :  i.,  vi.,  xi.,  xxv.,  xxxv., 
and  xl. 

Lessons  from  St.  Matthew  v.,  vi.,  and  vii. 

Lessons  from  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  xiv. — end. 

Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  i. — xii. 

Ex-Standard  VII. 

Repeat  Standard  VII.  work. 

Learn  Isaiah  Ix.,  and   Psalms  cxxv.  and  cxxvi. 

Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xiii. — xxviiL 

Oxford  and  Cambridce  Local  Examination  Scripture. 

Any  bead  teacher  who  wishes  to  adopt  the  Scripture  of  the  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  Junior  Local  Examination  Syllabus  for  the  upper  stacdarde,  is 
allowed  to  do  so,  but  this  permission  does  not  refer  to  those  sections  in  the 
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Oxford  or  Cambridge  Syllabuses  which  are  of  a  definitely'  deuominational 
character;  e.g.,  iu  the  Oxford  Syllabus  "Prayer  Book,  comprisiag  Church 
Catechism,  Morning  and  Evening  Services  and  Litany,"  and  in  the  Cambridge 
Syllabus  ''Church  Catechism"  ;  in  lieu  of  which  subjects  one  Oi-  other  of  the 
alternatives  to  those  of  a  denominational  character  must  be  takeu. 

In  addition,  children  working  under  this  Syllabus  must  take  the  memory 
work  of  the  ordinary  Standard  ex-VII.  childien. 

B— SYLLABUS    FOR   PROBATIONERS   AND    I'UPIL    TEACHERS. 

The  course  at  the  Pupil  Teachers'  Schools  should  afford  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  especial  reference  to  those 
portions  which  are  included  in  the  Syllabus  of  Instruction  for  Scholars.  This 
course  should  include  not  merely  a  general  outline  of  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  different  periods  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  but  also  especial  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  teaching  contained  therein. 

JUNIOR    PRt'KATIONERS. 

Learn  Isaiah  Ixi.,  Psalm  xc,  and  Hebrews  i. 
Lessons  from  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John. 

Study  of  Deuteronomy,  chapters  i. — xii.,  and  xxix.  to  end,  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  i. — vi. 

SENIOR    PROBATIONERS. 

Study  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  vii. — xii. 

FIRST    YEAR   PUPIL   TEACHERS. 

Study  of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel,  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  xiii. — xxviii. 

SECOND    YEAR    I'UI'IL    TEACHRS. 

Lessons  on  the  life  and  times  of  Jeremiah. 

Study  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
i.. — xxviii. 

THIRD    YEAR    PUPIL    TEACHERS. 

Old  Testament — 

1  Samuel  xvi.,  xvii.,  xxi. — xxvi.,  xxxi. 

2  Samuel  i,,  vi.,  vii.,  xii.,  xv.,  xviii.,  xxiv. 

1  Chrouicles  xxii.,  xxviii.,  11—19  ;  xxix.,  6 — 14. 

Learn  by  heart  1  Samuel  xv,,  22  ;    xvii.,  45 — 47  ;    1    Chrouicles   xxii., 
8—9  ;    and  2  Samuel  vii,,  12—16. 

New  Testament — 

St.   Matthew  xxi.,  xxii.,   14 — end;    xxiii.,   34— end;   xxv.,  xxvi.,  xxvii , 

xxviii. 
St.  Mark  xi.,  xii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi. 
St.   Luke  xix.,  28 — 47  ;  xx,,   19 — 47  ;  xxi.,   1 — 4,   37,  38  ;     xxii,,   xxiii,, 

1—56  ;  xxiv,,  1—53. 
St.  John  xii.,  1 — 34  ;  xiii.,  xiv.  to  xxi. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  i.,  13 — 20,  and  ii. 

II.  In  nou-provided  achools  :  By  the  Act  of  1902  the  rehgiouH 
Instruction  is  under  the  unfettered  control  of  the  managers  and 
the  local  authority  must  make  no  conditions  with  regard  to  the 
secular  instruction  which  would  interfere  witli  the  time  allowed 
for  religious  teaching. 

See  Conscience  Clause,  page  60. 
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III.  In  Places  of  Higher  Education. 

Sec.  4. — (1)  A  council,  in  the  application  of  money  under  this  part  of  this 
Act,  shall  not  require  that  any  particular  form  of  religious  instruction  or 
worship,  or  any  religious  catechism  or  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any 
particular  denomination,  shall  or  shall  not  be  taught,  used,  or  practised  in  any 
school,  college,  or  hostel  aided  but  not  provided  by  the  council,  and  no  pupil 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  religious  belief,  be  excluded  from  or  placed  in  an 
inferior  position  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel  provided  by  the  council,  and 
no  catechism  or  formulary  distinctive  of  any  particular  religious  denomination 
shall  be  taught  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel  so  provided,  except  in  cases 
where  the  council,  at  the  request  of  parents  of  scholars,  at  such  times  and 
under  such  conditions  as  the  council  think  desirable,  allow  any  religious 
instruction  to  be  given  in  the  school,  college,  or  hostel,  otherwise  than  at  the 
cost  of  the  council.  Provided  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  no  unfair 
preference  shall  be  shown  to  any  religious  denomination. 

(2)  In  a  school  or  college  receiving  a  grant  from,  or  maintained  by,  a 
council  under  this  Part  of  this  Act, 

(a)  A  scholar  attending  as  a  day  or  evening  scholar  shall  not  be  required,  as 
a  condition  of  being  admitted  into  or  remaining  in  the  school  or  college, 
to  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday  school,  place  of  religious 
worship,  religious  observance,  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  the 
school  or  college  or  elsewhere  ;  and 

(6)  The  times  for  religious  worship  or  for  any  lesson  on  a  religious  subject 
shall  be  conveniently  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  withdrawal 
of  any  such  scholar  therefrom.     (Act  of  1902.) 

On  the  discussion  of  Clause  7  (1),  and  replying  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Hutton  (Committee,  17th  October,  1902),  who  asked  that  words 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Bill  making  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
local  authority  would  be  financially  responsible  only  for  secular 
instruction,  and  in  no  way  financially  responsible  for  expense  of 
sectarian  or  religious  teaching,  ♦ 

Mr.  Balfour  said  :  "  There  is  no  idea  that  the  local  education 
authority  shall  mix  themselves  up  with  the  religious  training  or 
teaching  in  any  of  the  denominational  schools." 

During  the  same  debate  Mr.  Brj'ce  agreed  that  there  should  be 
liberty  in  the  case  of  provided  schools  to  purchase  books  for 
religious  instruction.  They  were  all  agreed  that  there  should  be 
no  such  power  in  the  case  of  non-provided  scliools. 

Mr.  Balfour  said:  "There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  and  the  Government." 

On  an  amendment  to  add  to  Clause  7  (1)  of  the  Bill  (Committee, 
21st  October,  1902),  a  provision  that  no  child  shall  be  taken  from 
the  school  in  the  hours  during  which  the  school  is  open  to  any 
other  place  for  religious  worship  or  religious  instruction, 

Mr.  Balfour  said  he  did  not  know  whether  the  hon.  gentleman 
was  serious  in  his  desire  to  lay  down  Parliamentary  instruction  as 
to  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction  wliich  was  to  be  given 
in  the  board  schools.  It  was  a  rash  endeavour,  and  he  certainly 
would  not  encourage  the  House  to  pursue  any  such  plan. 
9 
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On  the  discussion  of  Clause  7  (House  of  Commons  Committee, 
22nd  October,  1902),  and  on  au  amendment  proposing  that  the 
managers  of  a  non-provided  school  shall  make  provision  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  local  authority  for  religious  instruction  based 
upon  reading   the  Bible,  &c., 

The  Chairman  (the  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Lowther)  said  :  "  The 
committee  has  already  decided  that  the  local  authorities  have  no 
control  over  religious  instruction." 

Rent. — No  rent  can  be  charged  for  non-provided  schools,  or, 
save  as  a  rule  a  ground  rent,  for  schools  transfei'red  to  the  Local 
Education  Authorities  under  sec.  23  of  the  Act  of  1870,  which 
applies  to  schools  having  trusts  for  education.  Other  schools,  so 
transferred  under  sec.  19  of  the  Act  of  1870  may  charge  a  rent. 
Rent  may  be  charged  for  teacher's  house. 

Repairs. 

Section  7 — (1)  (d)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  provide  the  schoolhouee 
free  of  any  charge,  except  for  the  teacher's  dwelling-house,  if  any,  to 
the  local  education  authority  for  use  as  a  public  elementary  school,  and 
shall,  out  of  funds  provided  by  them,  keep  the  school  house  in  good  repair,  and 
make  such  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  buildings  as  may  be  reasonably 
required  by  the  local  education  authority,  provided  that  such  damage  as  the 
local  authority  consider  to  be  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear  in  the  use  of  any  room 
in  the  schoolhouse  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  elementary  school  shall  be  made 
good  by  the  local  education  authority. — (Act  of  1902.) 

Sec.  7— (2)  The  managers  of  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority,  in  respect  of  the  use  by  them  of  the  school  furniture 
out  of  school  hours,  and  the  local  education  authority  in  respect  of  the  use  by 
them  of  any  room  in  the  .^choolhouse  out  of  school  hours,  shall  be  liable  to 
make  good  any  damage  caused  to  the  furniture  or  the  room,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  reason  of  that  use  (other  than  damage  arising  from  fair  weai-  and  tear), 
and  the  managers  shall  take  care  that  after  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  school- 
house  by  them  the  room  is  left  in  a  proper  condition  for  school  purposes. — 
(Act  of  1902.) 

The  respective  shares  of  the  cost  of  repairs  will  need  to  be 
apportioned  beween  the  councils  and  the  managers  of  non-pro- 
vided schools. 

The  cost  per  head  for  repairs  to  buildings  in  Manchester  Board 
Schools  last  year  was  Is.  l|d.  per  head  of  the  average  attendance 
of  scholars. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  16th  December,  1902,  on  considera- 
tion of  amendments  of  the  Lords'  amendments — i.e.,  that  in  line 
36  [Clause  7  (1)  (d)  of  Act]  "  all  "  be  omitted  and  "such  "  inserted, 

Sir  Robert  Finlay  said  '*  the  effect  of  the  amendment,  as  he 
took  it,  was  this.  As  between  the  managers  and  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  it  would  throw  upon  that  authority  the  responsibility 
for  some  portion  of  the  repairs.       The  general  obligation  to  keep 
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the  schoolhouse  in  rei)air  was  thrown  upou  the  managers,  aud  the 
amendment  of  the  Lords  threw  upon  the  local  edncatiou 
authority  the  liability  to  make  good  to  tlie  managers  such  portion 
of  tlie  repairs  as  were  caused  by  wear  and  tear  from  the  use  of  the 
building  as  a  public  elementary  school.  How  was  that  amount  to 
be  determined?"  ....  "The  clause,  however,  provided, 
further  on,  that  any  question  arising  under  this  section  between 
the  local  education  authority  and  the  managers  should  be 
decided  by  the  Board  of  Education.  It  would  tall  on  them  to 
decide  any  such  question." 

During  the  same  debate  Mr.  Balfour  said:  "The  education 
authority  and  the  managers  would,  no  doubt,  come  to  a  working 
arrangement  as  to  the  amount  of  damage  done  according  to  the 
share  in  the  buildings  which  each  party  respectively  enjoyed. 
There  might  be  difficulties  at  first,  but  it  would  all  work  out  right 
in  the  end.  He  must  again  remind  the  House  that  in  the  Bill 
as  it  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  a  pi'ecisely  analogous 
question  was  left  to  be  decided  by  the  education  authority.  In 
Sub-section  2  of  Clause  7  hon.  gentlemen  would  find  provision 
made  in  regard  to  damage  caused  to  furniture  or  to  the  room  other 
than  damage  arising  from  fair  wear  and  tear,  and  all  disputes 
arising  under  Section  7  were  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  Therefore,  they  had  really  already  decided  that  the 
Education  Department  could  deal  with  these  questions." 


Repeal  of  Enactments. — See  Schedule  4  of  the  Act  of  1902, 
360. 


Requisitions. — Tt  will  be  found  convenient  for  the  managers 
or  teachers  to  requisition  monthly  the  )>ooks,  apparatus,  and 
stationery  required  in  a  school  where  such  requisites  are  directly 
supplied  by  the  local  education  authority.  For  form  of  requisi- 
tion see  page  559. 

Returns  required  by  Local  Education  Authorities  from  man- 
agers must  be  supplied.  And  returns  required  by  Board  of 
Education  must  be  supplied  by  tho  Local  Education  Authorities. 

Rotas. — The  name  generally  applied  to  the  district  sub-com- 
mittees, which  under  School  Boards  have  held  meetings  for  seeing 
pax'ents  who  have  neglected  to  send  their  children  regularly  to 
school. 


Salaries  of  Teachers. — Each  District  requires  its  own  Scale 
of  Salaries  for  Teachers. 
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The  following  is  the  Scale  of  Salaries  in  force  in  Sheffield  : — 

SCALE  OF  TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Head  Teachers. 

Head  teachers  of  not  exceeding  oue  y2ar'5>  experience,  either  under  the 
board  or  elsewhere,  as  head  teachers  in  schools  having  an  average  attendance 
of  at  least  200  children  :  — 

Masters    ....^ £180  per  annum. 

Mistresses  of  girls',  mixed,  and  infants'  schools    ...   £100         ,, 

(Note  1. — This  commeEcing   salary   refers  to  appointments  made   after 
December,  1901.) 

to  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  £5  per  annum  for  every  complete  year  after  the 
first  year  of  experience  until  the  maximum  salary  is  reached,  namely  : — 

Masters £220  per  annum. 

Mistresses  of  girls,  mixed,  and  Infants'  Schools     ...   £140         „ 

(Note  2. — If  a  head  teacher  be  promoted,  or  transferred  from  one  school 
to  another  school  under  the  board,  and  such  promotion  or  transfer 
take  place  during  the  currency,  but  more  than  three  months  after  the 
commencement,  of  any  year  of  service,  such  year  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  salary  which,  under  the  scale,  such  teacher  is  to 
receive  upon  appointment  to  the  new  school,  be  considered  as  a 
completed  year  of  service.) 

Additional  Payments  to  Head  Teachers  of  Large  Schools. 
In  addition  to  the  salary  obtainable  under  the  above  scale,  head  teachers  of 
large  schools  to  receive  the  following  payments,  namely  : — 

Schools  in  which  the  average  attendance  exceeds  300  and  does  not  exceed 
:i50  :— 

Masters  £10  per  annum. 

Mistresses  £5  „ 

Schools  in  which  the  average  attendance  exceeds  350  : — 

Masters £20  per  annum, 

Mistresses £10  „ 

In  addition,  head  masters  of  specially  large  schools  in  which  the  average 
attendance  exceeds  400,  to  receive  £5  annual  increments  after  they  have 
reached  the  salary  of  £240  per  annum  until  the  following  maximum  salaries 
are  reached,  viz.  :  — 

For  schools  with  average  1  iQ-^_^r,Q  j^aximum  salary,  £245  per  annum, 
attendance  of  J  j'  c- 

451—500,  „  £250 


501—550, 
551—600, 
601—650, 
651—700, 
701—750, 
751—800 


£255 
£260 
£265 
£270 
£275 
£280 


Special  Schools  not  included  in  Scale. 

When,  in  the  judgment  of  the  school  management  committee,  a  schoul  shall, 
on  account  of  its  size,  or  its  locality,  or  for  any  other  reason,  be  considered  as 
one  of  a  special  character,  the  scale  is  not  to  apply  to  the  salary  of  the  head 
teacher  in  charge  of  such  school,  but  such  salary  is  to  be  dtalt  with  by  a 
separate  resolution  of  the  committee. 
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Assistant  Te&cheus — Males. 
Trained  assistant  teachers  are  classified  in  three  divisions — 
Trained  Assistants — Class  C. 

Trained  (two  years)  certificated  assistants  of  not  exceeding  one  year's 
experience  as  trained  assistant  : — 

Males £80  per  annum. 

to  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  £5  for  every  complete  year  after  the  fir^it  year  of 
experience  as  trained  assistant,  until  the  following  amounts  are  reached, 
namely  : — 

Males  who   have  passed  in   the  I.  or  II.  Division, 

second  year'.s  papers  £110  per  annum. 

Males  who  have  passed  in  the  III.  Division,  second 

year's  papers  £100         „ 

Trained  teachers  who  have  not  served  apprenticeshijj  as  pupil  teachers  to 
commence  £5  below  scale. 

A  third  year  of  training  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  one  j'ear  of  .service 
for  tlie  purpose  of  the  scale. 

Trained  (one  year)  certifi,-ated  assistants  of  not  exceeding  one  year's 
experience  as  certificated  assistant : — 

Males    £75  per  annum, 

to  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  £.5  for  every  complete  year  after  the  first  year  of 
experience  as  certificated  assistant,  until  the  following  amounts  are  reached, 
namely  : — 

Males   who   have  passed  in  the  I.  or  II.  Division, 

second  year's  papers  £110  per  annum. 

Males    who    have    passed    in    the   III.    Division, 

second  year's  papers  £95. 

Trained  Assistants — Class  B. 

Class  B  to  consist  of  selected  assistants  who  may,  on  account  of  their 
attainments  and  work,  have  their  salaries  increased  at  the  rate  of  £5  per 
annum,  from  £110  to  £1:J0  per  annum. 

Trained   Assistants. — Class  A. 

Class  A  to  consist  of  specially  selected  assistants  who  may,  on  account  of 
exceptional  attainments  and  excellent  work,  have  their  salaries  increased  at 
the  rate  of  £5  per  annum,  from  £130  to  £150  per  annum. 

Untrained  A  ssistants. 

Untrained  certificated  assistants  of  not  exceeding  one  year's  experience  as 
certificated  assistant  in  a  school  having  an  average  attendance  of  at  least  250 
children  : — 

Males £70  per  annum, 

to  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  £5  for  every  complete  year  after  the  first  year 
of  experience  as  certificated  a-ssistant  until  the  following  amounts  are  reached, 
namely  : — 

Males   who   have   passed  in  the  I.  or  IF.  Division, 

second  year's  papers  £100  per  annum. 

Males    who    have    passed    in    the  III.    Division, 

second  year's  papers £90  „ 

(Note  3. — For  the  purposes  of  this  scale,  a  certificated  assistant  is  an 
assistant  who  has  passed  the  certificate  examination,  taking  the 
papers  of  second  year's  students.  Divisions  I.  and  III.,  or  Divisions 
III.  and  I.,  in  parts  1  and  2  of  second  year's  papers,  count  as  equiva- 
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lent  to  Division  II.  Divisions  II.  and  III.,  or  Divisions  III.  and  II., 
in  parts  1  and  2  of  second  year's  papers,  count  as  in  Division  III.  In 
the  clause  of  the  scale  relating  to  the  experience  of  untrained  certifi- 
cated assistants  in  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  at  least 
250  children,  the  limitation  is  only  intended  to  apply  to  teachers 
entering  the  service  of  the  board,  and  not  to  assistants  already 
serving  under  the  board.) 
Untrained  certificated  teachers  of  at  least  six  years'  practical  experience, 

who  have  taken  a  degree  at  any  university  in  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  rank 

as  trained  teachers. 

Ex-pupil  teachers  of  not  exceeding  one  year's  experience  as  Ex-P.T.  : — 

Males £55  per  annum, 

to  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  £2  10s.  for  every  complete  year  after  the  first 
year  of  experience  as  Ex-P.T.  until  £65  is  reached. 

(NoTK  4. — Assistant  teachers  who  have  not  passed  the  certificate 
examination,  but  who  hold  special  qualifications  recognised  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  under  Article  51  of  the  Xew  Code,  and  un- 
certificated assistant  teachers  who  have  never  been  apprenticed  and 
have  no  qualifications  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education,  to  be 
awarded  such  salarj'  as  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  school  manage- 
ment committee,  meet  the  merits  of  each  individual  case.) 

Assistant  Teachers — Females. 

Trained  Assistants. 

Trained  (two  years)  certificated  assistants  of  not  exceeding  one  year's  expe- 
rience as  trained  assistant ;  — 

Females  who  have  passed  in  the  I.  or  II.  Division, 

Second  year's  papers    £70  [)er  annum, 

to  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  £5  for  every  complete  year  after  the  first  year  of 
experience  as  trained  assistant  until  £90  is  reached. 

Trained  (two  years)  certificated  assistants  of  not  exceeding  one  year's  expe- 
rience as  trained  assistant  : — 

Females  who  have  passed  in  the  III.  Division, 

Second  year's  papers £70  per  annum, 

to  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  £2  10s.  for  every  complete  year  after  the  first 
year  of  experience  as  trained  assistant  until  £80  is  reached. 

Trained  teachers  who  have  not  served  apprenticeship  as  pupil  teachers  to 
commence  £5  below  scale. 

A  third  year  of  training  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  one  year  of  service 
for  the  purpose  of  the  scale. 

Trained  (one  year)  certificated  assistants  of  not  exceeding  one  year's  experi- 
ence as  certificated  assistant :  — 

Females  £65  per  annum, 

to  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  £5  (if  placed  in  I.  or  II.  Division,  second  year's 
papers)  or  £2  10s.  (if  placed  in  III.  Division,  second  year's  papers)  for  every 
complete  year  after  the  first  year  of  experience  as  certificated  assistant  until 
the  following  amounts  are  reached,  namely  : — 

Females  who  have  passed  in  the  I.  or  II.  Division, 

Second  year's  papers £85,  per  annum. 

Females    who    have    passed    in    the  III.    Division, 

Second  year's  papers £75  per  annum. 

Assistants  may  be  selected  to  the  number  of  15,  whose  salaries  may  be 
increased  for  exceptional  attainments  and  excellent  work,  at  the  rate  of  £5 
per  annum  until  £95  is  reached. 
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Untrainul  Assistants. 

Untrained  certificated  assistants  of  not  exceeding  one  year's  experience  as 
certificated  assistant  iu  a  school  having  an  average  attendance  of  at  least  250 
children  :  — 

Females  £55  per  annum. 

(Note  5. —This  commencing  salary  refers  to  appointments  made  on  and 
after  August  26th,  1901.) 

To  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  £2  10s.  for  every  complete  year  after  the  first 
year  of  experienc3  as  certificated  assistant  until  the  following  amounts  are 
reached,  namely  : — 

Females  who  have  passed  iu  the  I.  or  II.  Division, 

Second  year's  papers    £75  per  annum. 

Females  who  have  passed  in  the  III.  Division, 

Second  year's  papers    £65  per  annum. 

(Note  6. — For  the  purposes  of  this  scale,  a  certificated  assistant  is  au 
assistant  who  has  pa.ssed  the  certificate  examination,  taking  the  papers 
of  second  year's  students.  Divisions  I.  and  III.,  or  Divisions  III.  and 
I.,  in  part*  1  and  2  of  second  year's  papers,  count  as  equivalent  to 
Division  II.  Divisions  II.  and  III.,  or  Divisions  III,  and  II.,  in  parts  1 
and  2  of  second  year's  papers,  count  as  in  Division  III.  In  the  clause 
of  the  scale  relating  to  the  expeiience  of  untrained  certificated 
assistants  in  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  at  least  250 
children,  the  limitation  is  only  intended  to  apply  to  teachers  entering 
the  service  of  the  Board,  and  not  to  assistants  already  serving  under 
the  Board.) 

Ex-pupil  teachers  of  not  exceeding  one  j'ear's  experience  as  Ex-P.T.  :  — 

Females £40  per  annum, 

to  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  £2  10s.  for  every  complete  year  after  the  first 
year  of  experience  as  Ex-P.T.  until  £50  is  reached. 

(Note  7. — Assistant  teachers  who  have  not  passed  the  certificate 
examination,  but  who  hold  special  qualifications  recognised  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  under  Article  51  of  the  New  Code,  and  uncertifi- 
cated assistant  teachers  who  have  never  been  apprenticed  and  have 
no  qualifications  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education,  to  be  awarded 
such  salary  as  will,  iu  the  judgment  of  the  school  management  com- 
mittee, meet  the  merits  of  each  individual  case.) 

Jdniob  Teachers. 

Pupil  Teachers. 

After  January,  1902,  all  engagements  as  pupil  teachers  to  commence  from 
the  1st.  day  of  July. 

The  payment  of  pupil  teachers,  engaged  on  and  after  January  1st,  1902,  to 
be  as  follows  : — 

Male  P.T's,   Female  P.T's, 
Per  year.         Per  year. 
Pupil  teachers  of   the    First  year  who  are  at 
least  15  years  of  age  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  engagement  as  pupil  teacher.  £15  128.         £12  lOe. 
Pupil  teachers  of  the  Second  year  who  are  at 
least  16  years  of  age  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Second  year  of  ajiprenticeship  £20  16i-\         £15     Os. 
Pupil  teachers  of  the  Th'rd  year  who  are  at 
least  17  years  of  age  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Third  year  of  apprenticeship.  £26     Cs.         £17  10s. 
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Pupil  teachers  who  obtain  places  in  the  First  or  Second  class  at  the  King's 
Scholarship  Esimination,  and  who  undertake  to  qualify  as  certificated 
teachers,  to  be  paid  the  foUowiug  sums  in  addition  :  — 

£12  to  male  P.T's.  and  £10  to  female  P.T's.  who  are  placed  in  the 

First  class. 
£6  to  male  P.T's  and  £5   to  female  P.T's  who  are  place!  in  the 

Second  class. 

Further  additionil  payments  to  be  made  to  pupil  teachers  who  gain  high 
positions  on  the  King's  Scholarship  List,  as  follows  : — 

£5  to  each  pupil  teacher  placed  in  the  first  10  on  the  Scholarship  List 

(male  or  female  P.Ts.). 
£3  to  each  pupil  teacher  placed  below  the  10th,  but  not  lower  than 

the  50th  on  the  Scholarship  List  (male  or  female  P.Ts.). 
£2  to  each  pupil  teacher  placed  below  the  50th,  but  not  lower  than 
the  100th  on  the  Scholarship  List  (male  or  female  P.Ts,). 

The  increase  of  salary  to  pupil  teachers  to  depend  upon  their  passing  the 
Board's  Centre  Examination  in  the  First,  Second,  or  Third  class,  and  upon  the 
terms  of  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  being  otherwise  fulfilled.  Pupil 
teachers  marked  as  failure  in  the  centre  examination  for  any  year,  not  to  be 
retained,  except  with  ttie  consent  of  the  school  management  committee,  who 
will  consider  any  special  representation  of  the  head  teacher,  the  principal  of 
the  pupil  teachers'  centre,  and  the  board's  inspector  of  schools.  If  sucu  pupil 
teachers  are  retained,  they  may  be  required  to  again  take  the  work  in  which 
they  are  marked  as  failure. 

Candidates  for  Pupil  Teachership. 

Candidates  must  a^  a  rule  serve  at  least  one  complete  year  as  probationers 
before  commencing  their  engagements  as  pupil  teachers. 

Girls  must  as  a  rule  be  not  less  than  14  years  of  age  on  July  Ist  in  the  year 
of  their  appointment  as  candidate  on  probation. 

Candidates  may,  after  an  approved  service  of  at  least  two  months  on  trial, 
be  paid  for  their  services  as  candidates  on  probation  prior  to  their  apprentice- 
ship, upon  recommendation  of  tbe  school  management  committee  and 
resolution  of  the  board  to  that  effect,  as  follows  : — 

Boys  of  13  years  of  age  at  the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  per  week. 

Boys  of  14  years  of  age,  and  upwards,  at  the  rate  of  48.  6d.  per  week. 

Girls  of  14  years  of  age,  and  upwards,  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  annum. 

The  foregoiw/  Scale  to  he  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  namely :  — 

(a)  As  far  as  possible  assistant  teachers  under  the  board  to  be  promoted  to 
head  teacherships  in  small  schools,  and  head  teachers  to  be  promoted  to  larger 
schools,  such  promotions  being  dependent  upon  special  merit  and  efficiency  ; 
but,  except  under  special  circumstances,  no  promotions  to  be  made  until  a 
teacher  has  been  at  least  two  years  in  the  service  of  the  board. 

(6)  The  board  reserves  the  right  to  modify  the  application  of  the  scale  in 
the  case  of  any  teacher. 

(c)  No  increase  of  salary  to  be  given  except  after  a  resolution  of  the  board, 
and  no  increase  to  be  given  to  a  teacher  whose  work  for  his  or  her  last  pre- 
ceding year  of  service  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  management  committee 
not  been  satisfactory.  In  deciding  upon  such  work  regard  to  be  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  report  of  H.M.  Inspector. 

(NoTK  8.^1  f  a  school  be  reported  upon  by  H.M.  Inspector  as  not  entitled  to 
the  higher  grant  under  Article  101  (a)  in  schools  foi-  older  scholars,  or 
under  Article  98  in  infants'  schools,  the  work  of  the  head  teacher  of 
such  school  for  the  year  of  service  current  at  the  time  of  such  inspection 
will  not  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  except  under  circumstances 
deemed  by  the  achool  management  committee  to  be  of  special  and  ex- 
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ceptional  character.  Provided  that  this  note  shall  not  apply  to  a  head 
teacher  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  unsuccessful  school  for  less  than 
twelve  months.) 

(d)  When  the  salary  of  any  teacher  has  reached  the  maximum  sum  ob- 
tainable under  the  scale,  its  continuance  at  that  amount  to  depend  upon  the 
conditions  named  in  Clause  C  being  fulfilled. 

(e)  The  salaries  of  teachers  to  be  considered  by  the  school  management 
committee  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  receipt  of  the  Government  Report 
of  the  school  in  which  they  were  employed  at  the  end  of  the  educational  school 
year  :  and  any  increase  in  such  salaries  to  date  from  the  commencement  of  a 
year  of  .service. 

(NoTK  9. — If  a  teacher  be  ajipointed  or  transferred  to  a  school  at  a  date 
which  is  less  than  three  months  from  the  end  of  the  educational  school 
year,  the  consideration  of  the  salary  of  such  teacher  may  be  postponed 
until  after  the  receipt  of  the  Government  Report  upon  such  school  for 
the  year  following,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year  ;  but  in  such  case  any 
increase  of  salary  will  date  from  the  commencement  of  a  year  of  service.) 

See  also  page  279. 

The  following  are  teachers'  salaries  per  scholar  in  average 
attendance  :  Manchester,  £2  5s.  Hd.;  London,  £S  3s.  lOd.;  Board 
Schools  (Country),  £2  12s.  2d.;  Voluntary  Schools,  £1  15s.  4d. 

All  salaries  of  teachers  are  best  paid  monthly  in  cash  at  the 
schools,  by  pay  clerks  acting  for  the  local  education  authority. 

Sale  of  Land. — Sale  of  land  by  a  local  authority  requires  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Education.   (Section  22.  El.  Ed.  Act,  1870.) 

Sanitary  Arrangements. — These  require  the  most  caretul 
planning  at  the  time  when  the  school  is  built.  All  offices  should 
be  outside  the  school  buildings,  with  no  covered  passage  com- 
municating with  the  school  buildings.  The  single  pedestal 
closets,  with  separate  cistern  for  flushing,  worked  by  handle  and 
chain  (protected  by  metal  case  or  tube),  are  the  best  for  public 
elementary  schools.  Continuous  troughs  are  a  bad  arrangement 
of  the  past,  and  automatic  flushing  is  not  desirable. 

Offices  and  urinals  should  be  inspected  daily  by  the  principal 
teachers,  and  the  best  disinfectant  for  spraying  urinals,  etc.,  is  a 
weak  solution  of  Izal. 

Scholarships. — The  following  is  a  list  of  scholarships  offered 
last  year  in  Manchester  : — 

(Copy.) 
1.  Scholarships  offered  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee 
of  the  Manchester  City  Council : — 

i  Scholarships  of  £60  per  annum  for  3  years  at  Owens 
College. 
15  Technical  School  Scholarships  of  £30  per  annum  for  2 
years. 
6  Manchester  Grammar  School  Scholarships  of  £25  per 

annum  for  2  years. 
5  Art  Scholarships  of  £30  per  annum  for  2  years. 
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II.  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes  awarded  by  the  School 
Board  and  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  jointly',  and  open 
to  all  Scholars  of  Public  Elementary  Schools  in  Manchester  : — 

1  McKerrow  Exhibition  of  £22  per  annum  for  3  years. 
32  Science  and  Art  Scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  £9,. 
£12,  and  £15  for  the  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  years  respec- 
tively. 
25  Manchester  Corporation  Science  and  Art  Scholarships 
of  the  same  value. 
7  Cartwright  Exhibitions  of  £5  for  1  year. 
6  Lancasterian  Scholarships  of  £5  for  1  year. 
15  Lancasterian  Scholarships  of  £2  for  1  year. 
27  Lancasterian  Prizes,  value  10s,  each. 

The  following  are  ottered  by  the  Board  of  Education  : — ■* 
Science. 

1.  Royal  Exhibitions,  National  Scholarships,  and  Free  Student- 
ships.— Seven  Royal  Exhibitions,  twenty -two  National  Scholarships, 
and  six  Free  Studentships  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
London,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  were  awarded 
on  the  results  of  the  May  examination  of  1901.  The  number  of 
students  competing  for  these  was  138.  There  has  been  no  falling 
off  in  the  high  standard  of  attainment  of  the  successful  compe- 
titors. 

2.  Local  Exhihitiojis. — Fifteen  Local  Exhibitions  in  Science — 
towards  which  the  Board  provide  £25  per  annum  on  the  locality 
contributing  a  similar  amount — were  awarded  in  England  last 
year,  being  three  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  These  are 
tenable  at  any  institution  where  advanced  Science  instruction  is 
given.  Of  the  15  Exhibitioners,  5  elected  to  study  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  London ;  6  at  Owens  C'ollege,  Manchester  ;  I 
at  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds  ;  1  at  Birmingham  University  ; 
1  at  University  College,  Liverpool  ;  and  1  at  University  College, 
Sheffield. 

3.  Science  Scholarships. — Science  scholarships  are  awarded  to 
pujnls  under  16  years  of  age  from  elementary  schools  or  schools  of 
science,  to  enable  the  successful  competitors  to  pursue  their 
studies  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  at  an  approved  day  school 
where  more  advanced  instruction  is  given  than  in  a  public 
elementary  school.  For  each  of  these  scholarships  a  local  contribu- 
tion of  £5  a  year  is  required,  which  the  Board  supplement  by  a 
grant  of  £4  in  the  first  )ear,  £7  in  the  second,  and  £10  in  the 
third  year.  In  1901  229  first  year  scholarships  were  awarded, 
142  scholarships  were  renewed  for  a  second  year,  and  110  for  a 
third  year,  or  a  total  of  481,  being  26  less  than  in  the  previous 
year. 
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4.  Whiiivorth  /Scholarships  and  Exhibkioiu. — These  scholarships 
were  bounded  and  endowed  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  in 
1868.  The  rules  have  been  somewhat  modified  at  various  times, 
and  the  first  competition  under  the  present  scheme  was  held  in 
1888.  In  1901  the  competition  was  for  four  scholarships  of  £125 
a  year,  tenable  for  three  years,  and  30  exhibitions  of  £50,  tenable 
for  one  'year.  The  numlDer  of  competitors  was  92,  as  compared 
with  82  in  1900.  There  has  been  no  falling  off  in  the  standard  of 
attainment  of  the  successful  competitors. 

5.  Aid  to  Acting  Teachers  of  Science,  enabling  them  to  attend 
classes  at  university  colleges. 

Art. 

1.  Royal  Exhibitions,  National  Scholarships,  and  Local 
Scholarships. — Ten  Royal  Exhibitions  and  20  Local  Scholarships 
were  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  May  Examinations  of  1901. 
The  number  of  students  competing  for  these  was  122.  The  Royal 
Exhibitions  are  being  held  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  London. 
Of  the  Local  Scholarships,  one  is  being  held  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Art,  London,  tliree  at  the  School  of  Art,  Leeds,  two  each  at 
Bristol  (Kensington  House)  and  West  Bromwich  Schools  of  Art, 
and  one  at  each  of  the  following  Schools  of  Art  :  Belfast, 
Birmingham,  Bradford  (Technical  College),  Bridgwater,  Brighton, 
Glasgow,  Hammersmith,  Leicester,  Liverpool,  Nottingham,  and 
Sheffield.  One  of  the  successful  candidates  was  unable  to  take 
up  the  local  scholarship  awarded  to  him.  Nine  students  of 
Schools  of  Art  engaged  in  trades  dependent  on  decorative  art 
were  also  selected  for  admission  to  the  Royal  College  of  Art, 
London,  as  National  Scholars.  The  selection  was  made  by  giving 
flue  weight  to  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the  trades  repre- 
sented Vty  the  candidates,  to  the  evidence  they  gave  of  special 
aptitude  for  design,  and  to  the  progress  they  had  made  at  the 
schools  at  which  they  had  studied,  as  shown  by  the  works 
submitted  and  the  examinations  passed. 

A  Royal  Exhibitioner  and  a  National  Scholar  each  receive  a 
maintenance  allowance  of  25s.  a  week  during  the  college  session, 
and  third  class  railway  fare  for  one  journey  each  session  to  and 
from  the  Royal  College  of  Art.  A  local  scholar  receives  a  main- 
tenance allowance  of  £20  a  year.  Royal  Exhibitions  and  Local 
Scholarships  are  tenable  for  three  years,  and  National  Scholarships 
for  two  years,  but  the  latter  may  be  specially  renewed  for  a  third 
year. 

2.  Local  Exhibitions. — Three  Local  Exhibitions — towards  each 
of  which  the  Board  provide  £25  per  annum  on  the  locality  con- 
tributing a  similar  amount — were  awarded  in  1901.  These  are 
being  held  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art. 
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3.  Free  Studentships. — Each  of  these  consists  of  a  grant  of  £3  to 
the  managers  of  a  School  of  Art  under  the  Board  in  lieu  of  the 
annual  fees  otherwise  payable  by  the  student,  who  must  be  a 
draughtsman,  designer,  modeller,  or  handicraftsman.  They  are 
awarded  on  prescribed  conditions  to  students  of  exceptional  merit 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  managers  ;  411  were  so  awarded  on 
the  results  of  the  work  of  the  session  1900-1901. 

4.  Slimmer  Courses  for  Art  Teachers  and  Students. — Given  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Art,  in  July. 

Under  sec.  13  of  the  Act  of  1873  Local  Education  Authorities 
have  power  to  accept  gifts  for  educational  purposes. 

Under  the  Science  and  Art  Directory  Rules,  local  scholarships 
of  the  annual  value  of  £9,  £12,  or  £15  may  be  secured  by  a  local 
contribution  of  <£5  for  each  one  awarded.  This,  of  course,  is  well 
known,  and  many  useful  scholarships  have  thus  been  secured  for 
higher  grade  board  schools.  The  local  subscriptions  have  been 
supplied  from  sources  other  than  rates,  but  moneys  derived  from 
endowments,  bequests,  or  payments  from  the  local  taxation  (customs 
and  excise)  funds  are  not  held  to  be  local  subscriptions.  Yet  a 
payment  from  a  rate  under  tlie  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889, 
if  levied  for  this  purpose,  can  be  regarded  as  a  local  subscription, 
and  this  is  what  is  being  done.  By  these  means  the  County 
Council  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  considerably  augmenting 
its  scholarship  scheme,  witli  tlie  direct  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Schedules  to  Act  of  1902. — Provisions  as  to  pi'oceediug, 
transfer,  etc.,  application  of  enactments,  and  repeal. 

Sec.  25 — (1)  The  provisions  set  out  in  the  first  and  second  schedules  to 
this  Act  reliting  to  education  committees  and  managers  and  to  the  transfer  of 
property  and  officers,  and  adjustment,  shall  have  effect  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  Act  into  effect. 

(2)  In  the  application  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900. 
and  other  provisions  referred  to  in  that  schedule,  the  modificatiou.s  specified  in 
the  third  schedule  to  this  Act  shall  have  effect. 

(3)  The  enactnieots  mentioned  in  the  fourth  schedule  to  this  Act  shall  be 
rppealed  to  the  extent  specified  in  the  third  column  of  that  schedule — -Act 
of  1902. 

School  Attendance. — HeeCompu'.^orj/  School  Attendance,  page 
57;  also  Attendance,  [>age  30;   Attend<ince  Officers,  29. 

School  Attendance  Committees. — The  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act,  (if  1876  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  school  attendance 
committee  to  enforce  attendance  in  every  borough  and  parish  for 
which  a  school  board  had  not  been  elected.  Abolished  by  Act 
of  1902. 

The  Board  of  Education  state  :  "  These  committees  iiave  been 
appointed  in  all  the  boroughs  (8  county  and  109  non-county) 
which    are    not     under    tlie   jurisdiction    of    school    boards,    and 
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ia  all  those  unions  (579)  which  are,  wholly  or  in  part,  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  school  hoai'd.  We  have,  farther, 
under  the  same  Act  (sec.  33),  issued  92  orders  authorising 
urban  district  councils  to  appoint  school  attendance  committees 
for  the  parishes  under  their  jurisdiction,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
school  attendance  committees  of  the  unions  comprising  these 
parishes." 

The  total  population   under   school   attendance   committees   is 
therefore  : — 

England,  less  Monmouthshire. 

8  County  boroughs  530,600 

10-i  Non-county  boroughs   1,484,426 

90  Urban  district  councils     1,163,521 

529  UuioQs  6,122,268 


731  9,300,815 

Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 

5  Non-county  boroughs    17,988 

2   Urban  district  councils     13,754 

50  Unions  276,200 


57  307,942 


9,608,757 


— Report,  pp.  12-13. 

School  Boards. — Up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1902,  School 
Boards  had  been  established  in  London  and  in  59  county  and  140 
non-county  boroughs.  In  57  of  these  boroughs  the  election  was 
compulsory,  to  supply  a  deficiency  which  could  not  be  met  without 
the  aid  of  rates.  In  the  remaining  142  borouglis  the  election  was 
ordered  on  the  voluntary  application  of  tlie  municipal  authorities. 

Of  the  2,360  school  boards  in  urban  and  rural  parishes  1,099 
had  been  elected  uniler  compulsory  orders  from  the  B)ard  and 
209  to  meet  defioiencies  caused  by  the  closing  of  schools  by  the 
managers  ;  while  the  remaining  1,052  had  been  called  into 
existence  by  the  voluntary  application  of  the  ratepayers. 

Daring  the  ye  ir  ending  31st  December,  1901,  we  have  issued 
orders  creating  one  new  borough  scho  d  board  and  18  new  boirds 
in  parishes.  Of  these  boards  13  were  formed  compalsorily.  One 
parish  board  was  dissolved  by  the  absorption  of  its  district  into  a 
borough  under  a  school  board ;  two  school  boards  were  dissolved 
1)3'  orders  under  Section  41  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1876,  and  two  adjoining  school  board  districts  have  b  len  united. 
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The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1901,  according  to 
the  unrevised  figures  of  the  Registrar-General,  was — 

1.  In  London    4,536,063 

2.  In  county  boroughs 9,138,883 

3.  In  non-county  boroughs 4,054,739 

4.  In  civil  parishes  (outside  boroughs)   14,796,390 

32,526,075 

These  figures  are  subject  to  ''a  detailed  and  final  examination 
of  the  Census  Returns  as  tabulated  under  our  own  control " 
(Preliminary  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  on  the  Census  of 
1901).  Further  examination  of  these  figures  has  shown  the 
population  of  London  to  be  4,536,541,  but  the  final  reports  for 
the  whole  country  are  not  yet  published.     Report  190-1,  pp.  11-12. 

The  population  under  school  boards  based  on  these  figures  may 
be  summed  up  thus  : — 

England,  less  JJonmonthshire. 

1  Board  in  London   -         -         -         -  4,536,063 

56  Boards  in  county  boroughs     -         -  8,282,059 

117        ,,       in  non-county  boroughs        -  2,403,802 
2,004        „       comprising        2,861        civil 

parishes"^-         -         -         -  5,990,400 


2,178  21,212,324 

Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 

3  Boards  in  county  boroiighs     -  326,224 

23        „       in  non-county  boroughs        -         148,523 

356        „       comprising  609  civil  paiishes  1,230,247 


382    1,704,994 

2,560  22,917,318 

—Report,  ])p.  11-12. 

School  Boards  are  abolished  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

School  Caretakers.— See  Caretakers. 

School  Hygiene. — School  hygiene  deals  witli  the  school  life 
of  children  and  the  matters  which  materially  affect  their  well- 
being  in  school.  It  is  a  stibject  whicli  is  of  vital  importance, 
and  has  received  much  more  consideration  by  German  authorities 
than  by  English  writers.  In  fact,  we  may  be  said  to  still 
need    a    comprehensive    English    work    on    the    subject.      The 
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situation  and  arrangement  of  the  school  building,  its  warming, 
ventilation,  and  furniture,  the  physical  well-being  of  the  child 
and  the  care  of  its  mental  faculties,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
matters  coming  within  the  range  of  school  hygiene.  For  an 
elementary  work  on  the  subject,  written  for  teachers,  I  know 
of  no  book  better  than  "  A  Manual  of  School  Hygiene,"  by 
Dr.  Hope  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Browne,  published  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

Dr.  Hope  is  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Liverpool,  and 
has  had  considerable  practical  experience  of  day  schools. 

School  Journeys. — Parties  of  school  children  are  frequently 
taken  by  their  teachers  for  Saturday  afternoon  excursions  into  the 
country,  and  essays  are  afterwards  written  by  the  children  giving 
in  their  own  words  descriptions  of  what  they  have  seen.  More 
ambitious  efforts  have  been  undertaken  during  the  summer  holi- 
days. Parties  of  bo)  s  have  been  taken  from  Manchester  for  live 
days  into  Derbyshire,  and  from  other  towns  such  parties  have  gone 
even  further  afield.  With  careful  management  the  expense  which 
has  to  be  met  b}'  the  scholars  is  very  small  in  amount.  It  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  these  undertakings  that  they  should  be  purely 
voluntary  so  far  as  the  teachers  and  scholars  are  concerned.  Any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  an  official  organisation  would  prove  fatal  to 
the  scheme. 

An  interesting  paper  on  "The  School  Journey  in  Germany,"  by 
Miss  Catherine  1.  Dodd,  is  given  in  Vol.  I.  of  "The  Special 
Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,"  published  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

School  Organisation. — See  Note  to  Rules  for  Planning,  &c., 
page  534  ;  Infants'  Schools,  134  ;   and  Older  Children,  &c.,  184. 

School  Planning. — Since  public  money  was  first  granted  in 
1833  for  school  building  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  plamiing  of  public  elementary  schools.  Greater 
genei'osity  now  prevails  both  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
accommodation  per  child  and  to  the  essential  treatment  of  inside 
arrangements. 

This  is  forcibly  realized  by  turning  to  the  regulations  first  in 
vogue.  In  an  early  edition  of  the  National  Society's  "General 
Observations  on  the  Construction  of  Schoolrooms,  (fee. ,"  it  was  laid 
down  "that  the  form  of  the  schoolroom  should  be  oblong — a  barn 
furnishes  no  bad  model,  and  a  good  one  may  be  easily  converted  into  a 
schoolroom.  If  one  large  room  is  built  to  accommodate  boys  and 
girls  together,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  dividing  it  into 
two  parts  when  needful.  A  framed  partition  may  be  put  up  for 
this  purpose,  either  removable  altogether,  or  else  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  middle  framework  made  to  slide  upon  rollers  in  an 
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iron  groove,  so  that  it  may  be  moved  easily  to  the  sides  of  the 
room.  As  regards  size  7  square  feet  should  be  allowed  for 
each  child,  so  a  sufficient  allowance  for  50  children  is  350  feet, 
and  for  100  children,  700  feet ;  but  if  absentees  are  to  be  taken 
into  account,  6  square  feet  is  sufficient  to  allow  on  the  total 
number  on  the  register." 

Gradually  siuce  1870  the  progress  of  ideas  has  been  progressive. 
Starting  from  the  old  fashioned  kind  of  school,  common 
during  the  early  seventies,  which  consisted  of  one  large  room,  as 
a  rule  32  feet  wide,  with  groups  of  desks  arranged  on  each  side, 
known  as  the  "  double  bank  system,"  in  which  the  children  sat 
facing  a  common  centre,  with  their  backs  to  the  light,  and  with 
only  one  or  two  class-rooms  for  24  children  each,  without  cloak- 
rooms, and  with  internal  offices,  we  have  proceeded  to  the 
class-room  system,  first  with  a  corridor  for  assem^ily,  etc.,  until  we 
have  reached  the  present  almost  perfect  arrangement  of  a  central 
hall,  in  close  association  with  class-rooms  of  varying  size  (60  to 
40  places  each),  suitable  cloak-rooms,  private  rooms  for  the 
teachers,  store  closets,  and  in  many  cases  special  provision  for 
teaching  science — cookery,  laundry  work,  and  manual  instruction. 
The  school  is  supplied  with  ample  playgrounds,  and  has  all 
sanitary  arrangements  set  back  well  away  from  the  school  buildings, 
within  the  precincts  being  a  residence  for  the  caretaker,  not  a 
house  of  two  rooms,  but  one  with  all  that  a  man  and  his  family 
can  reasonably  require  for  the  purposes  of  comfort  and  of  health. 

The  most  modern  type  of  })ublic  elementary  school  can  best  bp 
illustrated  by  two  simple  diagrams  of  schools  recently  erected. 

A. — Ground  plan  of  a  one-storey  building. 

B. — Ground  and  first  floor  plans  of  a  two-storey  building. 

The  one-storey  building  (A)  accommodates  in  the  classrooms 
340  children,  the  central  hall  not  being  counted.  This  school 
can,  however,  be  very  easily  extended  by  the  addition  of  three 
more  classrooms  for  180  children  on  the  playground  side,  a 
corridor  being  taken  off  the  width  of  the  classroom  nearest  the 
main  playground  on  the  left.  The  hall  would  then  be  lighted 
mainly  from  clei'estory  windows,  with  top  windows  at  each  end. 
The  school  is  arranged  with  two  yards,  one  for  boys  and  tlie  other 
for  girls  and  inf\ints.  Formerly  the  Board  of  Eihication  allowed 
tlie  central  hall  to  count  for  60  children  in  the  case  of  a  mixed 
school,  but  now,  according  to  the  most  recent  rules  for  planning 
schools,  "a  central  hall  will  not  be  counted  in  the  accommodation, 
nor  will  a  classroom  for  cookery,  laundry,  manual  instruction, 
drawing,  or  science." 

See  "  Rules  for  Planning  and  Fitting-u})  Public  Elementary 
Schools,"  page  534. 
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ground and  offices. 
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The  two  examples;  are  given  because  in  a  one-storoy 
building  the  central  hall  can  be  lighted  partly  by  an  end  window 
and  by  clerestory  lights,  whilst  the  halls,  particularly  the  lower 
one,  in  a  two-storey  building,  may  have  to  depend  for  main  direct 
lighting  upon  side  windows.  For  the  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Education  regulating  sizes  of  schools  and  class-rooms,  with  all 
the  requirements  which  have  to  be  satisfied  in  the  planning  of  the 
new  public  elementary  schools,  see  "Rules  for  Planning  and 
Fitting  up  Public  Elementary  Schools,"  page  534,  For  rules 
regarding  the  planning  of  schools  for  defective  and  epileptic 
children,  see  page  517.     See  also  Sites  (School),  page  253. 

Designs  for  Schools. — Some  school  boards  employ  their  own 
architects,  others  invite  limited  competition.  In  the  latter  case  I 
think  it  a  good  thing  that  sketch  plans  of  the  kind  of  school 
required  should  illustrate  the  instructions.  Architect's  remunera- 
tion 5  per  cent  on  cost  of  building.  It  is  well  to  employ  a  separate 
quantity  surveyor  to  take  out  the  quantities  for  the  builders  who 
tender.  Remuneration  of  quantity  surveyor  on  large  schools  about 
1  h  per  cent  on  amount  of  accepted  tender. 

School  Provision. — ^The  local  authorities  are  responsible  for 
the  provision  of  such  additional  pul)lic  school  accommodatiim  as  is 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education  necessary  (Sec.  8,  Act  of 
1902).  Formerly  the  amount  of  school  accommodation  was 
estimated  at  one-sixth  of  the  population,  but  this  rule  is  affected 
by  recent  extensions  of  the  school  age. 

In  working  class  districts  it  will  be  found  that  school  accommo- 
dation for  one-fifth  of  the  population  will  be  required.  In  many 
large  towns  there  is  already  more  than  this  proportion  of  children 
on  the  school  books. 

There  must  be  sufficient  accommodation  available  for  the 
district  without  payment  of  fees.     (Sec.  5,  Act  of  1891.)     ^ 

New  Schools. 

Sec.  8. — (1)  Where  thfi  local  education  autliority  or  any  other  persons  propose 
to  provide  a  new  public  elementary  school,  they  shall  give  public  notice  of 
their  inteution  to  do  so,  and  the  managers  of  any  existing  school,  or  the  local 
education  authority  (where  they  are  not  themselves  the  persons  proposing  to 
provide  the  school),  or  any  ten  ratepayers  in  the  area  for  which  it  is  proposed 
to  provide  the  school,  may,  within  three  months  after  the  notice  is  given, 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  ou  the  ground  that  the  proposed  school  is 
not  required,  or  that  a  .school  provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  or 
not  so  provided^  as  the  case  may  be,  is  better  suited  to  meet  the  want.s  of  the 
district  than  the  school  pr()i)osed  to  be  provided,  and  any  school  built  in  con- 
travention of  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education  ou  such  ap[ieal  shall  be 
treated  as  unnecessary. 

(2)  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education  any  enlargement  of  a  public 
elementary  school  is  such  as  to  amount  to  the  provision  of  a  new  school,  that 
enlargement  shall  be  so  treated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(3)  Any  transfer  of  a  public  elementary  school  to  or  from  a  local  education 
authority  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  be  treated  as  the  provision  of  a 
new  school.— (Act  of  1902). 
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Under  the  provisions  of  this  section  new  schools,  whether  pro- 
vided by  the  local  education  authority  or  by  voluntary  agencies,  are 
subject  to  the  regulation  that  due  notice  must  be  given,  and  it  is 
within  the  power  of  ten  ratepayers  to  object  either  to  the  kind  of 
school  or  its  necessity.  In  case  of  such  objection  an  inquiry  will 
be  held  by  the  Board  of  Education,  whose  decision  will  be  final. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  proposals  to  transfer  schools  either  to  or 
from  the  local  education  authority,  and  may,  if  the  Board  of 
Education  so  decide,  apply  to  extension  of  existing  schools. 

On  the  discussion  of  Clause  8  (1),  and  an  amendment  to  omit 
the  words  "  or  any  other  persons,"  Mr.  Balfour  combated  what  he 
called  the  delusion  that  this  clause  was  aimed  simply  at  multiply- 
ing voluntary  and  denominational  schools.      He  said  : 

"  It  was  intended  to  give,  and  what  it  did  give,  was  a  liberty 
which  did  not  now  exist — a  liberty  of  establishing  a  denomina- 
tional school  or  a  provided  school  in  districts  where,  under  the 
present  system,  they  could  not  be  erected.  ...  In  Preston 
at  present  the  whole  school  accommodation  was  provided  in 
voluntary  schools,  and,  except  for  this  clause,  the  new  education 
authority  under  the  Bill  would  have  no  power  to  provide  a  school, 
however  much  the  people  of  Pi-eston  might  desire  it.    (Commons.) 

On  the  discussion  of  Clause  8  (1),  and  an  amendment  to  insert 
after  "school"  the  words  "or  to  enlarge  any  existing  public 
elementary  school,"  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  new  scheme  of  this 
Act  would  set  up  a  new  basis  for  providing  school  places. 

Sir  Robert  Finlay  said  :  "I  understand  that  the  point  is  that, 
without  building  a  new  school,  in  the  popular  sense,  there  might 
be  such  a  considerable  enlargement  in  existing  schools  as  to  put  a 
burden  upon  the  rates  for  maintenance.  This  is  a  matter  which 
must  be  dealt  with  in  some  form,  and  what  I  suggest  is,  that  it 
might  be  better  to  introduce  at  the  end  of  the  clause  some  words 
to  provide  that,  in  the  case  of  enlargement,  the  Board  of  Education 
should  determine  whether,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
enlargement  is  such  that  it  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  new  school. 
The  hon.  gentleman  is  perfectly  right  when  he  says  that  the 
present  Bill  produces  a  new  condition  of  things  with  regard  to 
enlargements,  and  he  contends  that  the  operation  of  the  clause 
in  regard  to  the  provision  of  new  schools  might  be  evaded  by 
enlarging  existing  schools.  I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be 
better  to  say  that  the  case  of  the  enlargement  of  a  school  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  if  they  are  of 
opinion  that  the  enlargement  is  such  that  it  should  be  treated  as 
a  new  school,  then  they  could  take  that  course." — Commons, 
3rd  November,  1902.     [See  Clause  8  (2)  of  the  Act.] 

On  the  discussion  of  ( 'iause  8  (1),  and  an  amendment  to  omit 
the  words  "and  any  ten  ratepayers  in  the  area  for  which  it  is 
proposed  to  provide  the  school," 
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Sir  William  Ausou  said  "the  proposal  of  the  Government  was 
that  tlie  right  of  appeal  in  the  case  of  a  new  school  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  local  authority  which  had  in  view  the  general 
educational  interests  of  the  area.  While  the  local  education 
authorities  took  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  educational 
j'equiremeuts  of  their  area,  there  were  others  who  were  interested. 
The  managers  of  the  existing  school  might  object  to  the  rivalry  of 
the  new  school.  There  was  another  body  of  persons  interested, 
and  these  were  the  ratepayers  of  the  district  in  which  it  was 
{)roposed  that  a  school  should  be  established.  Surely  the  rate- 
j)ayers  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  special  knowledge  of  their 
district,  and  it  was  only  fair  that  those  interested  in  the  locality 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  making  their  voices  heard."- — 
(Commons,  3rd  Nov.,  1902.) 

On  the  discussion  of  Clause  8  (1),  and  an  amendment  to  omit 
after  "require"  the  woi'ds  "or  that  a  school  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority,  or  not  so  provided,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  better  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  than  the  school 
proposed  to  be  provided,"  and  to  insert  the  words  "  to  meet  any 
deficiencies  in  school  places."  If  the  amendment  were  not 
accepted  there  would  be  the  danger  of  small  schools  being  multi- 
plied ;  schools,  too,  which,  when  they  agreed  to  a  course  of 
religious  instruction  acceptable  to  every  one,  would  be  left  high 
and  dry. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  :  "The  hon.  gentleman  wants  to  retain  the 
existing  system.  Under  that  system  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
Protestant  district  to  be  served  by  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  a 
Nonconformist  district  to  be  served  by  an  Anglican  school,  and 
another  locality  to  be  served  by  a  board  school,  in  which,  under 
the  law  as  it  stands,  the  religious  teaching  which  the  inhabitants 
desired  cannot  be  given.  The  Government  think  that  such  a 
•system  needs  elasticity.  I  do  not  think  the  fears  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  with  regard  to  the  multiplication  of  scliools  are  well 
founded,  for  the  burden  on  the  ratepayers  will  act  as  a  check  to 
any  movement  in  that  dix'ection.  I  think  this  is  quite  sufficient 
to  check  any  inordinate  desire  to  multiply  schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Government  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  there  be 
unreasonable  action  on  the  part  either  of  the  local  authority  or  on  . 
the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  denominational  school  in  respect  of 
religious  teaching,  it  will  find  a  very  wholesome  check  in  the 
possibility  of  another  school  being  built." — (Commons,  .3rd 
November,  1902.) 

In  reply  to  a  question  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  13th 
November,  1902,  as  to  whether  under  the  Education  Act  an 
elementary  school  built  by  voluntary  subscribers,  but  leased  to  a 
school  board,  would  have  the  status  of  a  sciiool  provided  by  the 
education  authority,  or  of  a  school  not  provided  by  the  education 
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authority,  and  what  would  be  the  position  of  such  a  school  after 
the  lease  has  terminated. 

Sir  William  Anson  said  :  "  A  school  leased  to  a  local  education 
authority  will  be  deemed  to  be  a  school  provided  by  that  authority. 
The  latter  part  of  the  hon.  member's  question  was  answered  by 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  his  reply  to  the  member  for 
Denbighshire   West,  on  the  5th  November," 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  (1901-2)  gives  the 
following  statement  regarding  school  provision  in  England  and 
Wales  : 

"  The  schools  in  England  and  Wales  visited  by  the  Inspectors 
for  the  purpose  of  annual  grants,  which  in  1870  provided  for 
1,878,58-i  scholars,  or  for  8 'To  per  cent  of  the  population,  were 
in  1901  sufficient  for  6,610,416  scholars,  or  2027  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

"Additional  accommodation  has  been  provided  since  1870,  to  the 
extent  of  1,850,677  seats  by  voluntary  effort,  being  an  increase  of 
98'5  per  cent,  while  the  average  attendance  has  risen  116"4  per 
cent,  and  to  the  extent  of  2,881,155  seats  in  board  schools.  In 
the  past  year  the  accommodation  in  voluntary  schools  has 
increased  by  5,451,  and  in  board  schools  by  95,354  places.  This 
additional  accommodation  has  been  supplied  in  several  ways  : — 

"i.  In  the  12  years  ending  on  the  31st  December,  1882,  building 
grants  to  the  amount  of  £312,200  were  paid  by  the  Education 
Department  on  the  completion  of  the  erection  or  enlargement  of 
1,572  schools  (with  933  teachers'  residences),  aifording  new  or 
improved  accommodation  for  280,146  scholars.  These  grants 
were  met  b}'  local  contributions  to  the  amount  of  £1,348,169, 
exclusive  of  the  value  of  sites  given  gratuitously. 

"  ii.  The  great  majority  of  the  remaining  voluntary  schools,  which 
have  come  under  inspection  since  1870,  have  been  erected, 
enlarged,  or  improved,  without  Government  aid.  The  total 
amount  of  voluntary  subscriptions  raised  towards  such  provision 
during  the  years  1871-95  has  been  estimated  as  amounting  to  at 
least  £11,000,000."— Report  1901-2,  page  14, 

School  Savings  Banks, — Thrift  and  the  husbanding  of  our 
resources  form  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  this  country.  Few  will  dery  the  great  value  of  thrift,  but  the 
difficulty  presents  itself  when  we  seek  to  find  out  a  practical  way 
to  make  the  men  and  women  of  our  country  thrifty ;  probably 
the  best  solution  that  has  ever  been  offered  is  to  teach  them  the 
lesson  when  they  are  boys  and  girls.  It  has  been  said  with 
considerable  truth  that  the  art  of  being  thrifty  is,  like  a  good 
many  other  arts,  a  very  difficult  one  to  acquire,  and  that  it  is 
easier  to  teach  it  to  children  than  to  men  and  women. 
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All  children  should  be  taught  the  true  value  of  money,  aud  a 
very  good  text  book  for  the  purpose  is  a  school  savings-bank  book. 

Lessons  of  thrift  are  likely  to  produce  the  best  possible  effect 
upon  the  community  generally,  and  while  teaching  the  children 
how  to  save  their  peunies,  we  may  arm  them  with  one  of  the  best 
weapons  for  self-defence  in  after  life. 

It  is  the  experience  of  nearly  all  who  have  acquired  wealth,  or 
even  a  competency,  that  the  hardest  part  of  their  struggle  was  to 
save  the  first  pound,  or  hundred,  or  thousand,  as  the  case  might 
be  ;  this  secured,  the  rest  seemed  to  come  as  a  matter  of  course. 
To  waste  our  resources  is  a  bad  habit.  To  practise  self-denial  in 
checking  the  needless  expenditure  of  small  sums  of  money  is  one 
of  the  best  habits.  Either  of  these  may  be  easily  acquired  in 
childhood.  The  practise  of  the  first  is  nearly  sure  to  entail 
misery  and  suffeiing  in  life.  The  exercise  of  the  second  will  most 
likely  lead  to  independence  and  happiness.  The  child  may,  with 
the  assistance  of  parents  aud  through  the  school  bank,  save  a  few 
shillings  or  pounds,  and  so  ultimately  acquire  a  sum  of  money 
which  will  be  a  welcome  assistance  should  trouble  visit  the  home, 
or  be  of  great  use  to  him  personally  when  he  comes  to  leave 
school  and  needs  equipment  for  work.  The  child  who  is  so 
encouraged  to  save  will  acquire  lifelong  habits  of  prudence  and 
forethought.  The  possession  of  a  small  amount  of  rendy  money  by 
a  young  person  entering  on  life  is  almost  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  wellbeing  ;  it  may  enable  a  young  man,  by  degrees,  to  become 
possessed  of  a  house  of  his  own,  or  to  enter  into  a  small  business 
on  his  own  account,  and  so  lay  the  foundation  of  a  career  of 
usefulness  aud  prosperity. 

With  such  objects  in  view,  some  of  the  school  boards,  very 
early  in  their  history,  established  savings  banks  in  their  schools. 
The  Education  Department  took  some  notice  of  the  movement, 
and  published  certain  statistics  in  their  annual  reports.  In  several 
large  towns  voluntary  associations  have  been  established  for  the 
encouragement  of  penny  banks.  In  1891,  when  the  Assisted 
Education  Act  came  into  force,  the  Education  Department  issued 
an  interesting  letter  to  managers  of  schools,  encouraging  them  to 
make  some  kind  of  provision  in  school  hours  to  enable  children  to 
deposit  their  savings. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Education  Department  shows  that 
school  banks,  which  in  1879  were  848,  last  year  numbered  7,056. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  progress  of  the  movement,  as  illus- 
trated by  these  figures,  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  tl)e  information 
given  is  somewhat  meagre  in  character.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  something  more  of  the  business  cai'ried  on  in  school  banks. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  successful  savings  banks  in  the 
country  are  those  which  have  been  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
school  boards.     As  an  example  of  this  we  may  quote  the  town  of 
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Leeds,  where  the  transactions  during  one  year  exceeded  1,000,000, 
and  a  sum  of  nearly  £20,000  has  been  deposited  in  the  school 
savings  banks  in  the  same  period. 

It  is  a  frequent  charge  against  school  savings  banks  that  the 
withdrawals  are  excessive.  In  point  of  fact  the  amount  of  with- 
drawals is  not  at  all  a  discredit  to  the  banks.  It  is  found  by 
experience  that  these  withdrawals  take  place  at  fixed  periods  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  thousands  of  children,  particularly 
in  manufacturing  districts,  depend  on  the  amounts  put  in  the 
school  bank  for  their  rig-out  of  clothes  and  shoes.  The  saving  of 
money  for  this  purpose  is  surely  thrift  in  its  highest  sense. 

The  general  practice  of  school  boards  managing  their  own  banks 
is  to  invest  money  with  the  Post  Office,  the  local  trustee  savings 
bank,  or  the  bankers  of  the  board.  Interest  is  not,  as  a  ri;le,  paid 
to  the  children,  the  object  of  the  bank  being  to  act  as  a  channel 
of  supply  to  the  ordinary  savings  bank,  and  when  a  depositor  has 
saved  20s.,  the  minimum  sum  which  usually  carries  interest  in  an 
ordinary  savings  bank,  the  amount  is  transferred  to  such  a  bank. 

In  a  well-arranged  system  of  school  banks,  it  is  necessai'y  to 
have  something  in  the  nature  of  a  guarantee  fund,  to  meet  the 
case  of  any  loss  of  money  which  may  arise  ni  connection  with  the 
work.  For  this  purpose  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  interest 
received  by  the  board  on  the  accumulated  deposits  of  the  school 
banks.  In  the  case  of  one  board  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been 
so  accumulated,  and  although  in  this  particular  instance  there  has 
been  deposited  during  the  last  twenty  years  a  sum  of  no  less  than 
£300,000,  a  five-pound  note  would  cover  all  the  losses  which 
have  occurred  in  the  school  banks  of  the  town.  Some  of  the 
surplus  money  derived  from  intei'est  has  been  applied  to  the 
assistance  of  education,  and  in  directions  to  which  the  board 
could  not  apply  their  school  fund. 

In  connection  with  school  banks,  we  may  state  that  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  with 
regard  to  the  savings  of  the  children.  The  success  of  these  banks 
almost  entirely  depends  on  the  interest  taken  by  the  teachers, 
who,  in  many  districts,  devote  considerable  time  and  attentit)n  to 
their  school  banks  without  any  remuneration.  In  order  to  have 
successful  school  banks,  confidence  in  the  managers  must  be 
secured.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  have  rules  relative  to  repay- 
ments, but  whenever  possible  it  is  well  to  allow  money  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  bank  in  cases  of  necessity,  even  without  the 
ordinary  notice.  Pass  books  should  be  promptly  handed  out  to 
scholars  on  the  day  when  the  bank  is  open,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  encourage  all  who  have  deposits  over  20s.  to  have  them 
transferred  to  the  Post  Office  or  Trustee  Savings  liank,  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  necessary  deposit  book  being  done  through  the  office  of 
the  lx)ard. 
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The  arrangement  of  this  branch  of  useful  work  is  one  to  which 
it  would  be  well  if  local  authorities  geuerally  gave  some  thought 
and  attention. 

Books    Required   ix   a   School   Savings   Bank. 
The  books  required  are  : — 

1.  Depositoi's'  Pass  Bouks. 

2.  The  Cash  Book. 

3.  The  Ledger. 

The  officials  who  conduct  the  business  of  the  bank  are  : — 

1.  The  Cashier. 

2.  Tlie  Secretary  or  Bookkeeper. 

The  bank  should  be  open  only  on  the  day  and  at  the  hour 
appointed  in  the  rules,  and  no  business  can  be  transacted  with 
depositors  at  any  other  time. 

Each  depositor  on  opening  an  account  shall  receive  a  pass  book, 
showing  his  nnmber  in  the  ledger,  his  initials,  and  the  amount  of 
his  deposit.  The  full  name  of  the  depositor  will  appear  at  the 
head  of  his  ledger  account.  The  initials  only  are  inserted  in  the 
pass  book,  so  that  in  case  the  pass  book  is  lost  any  fraudulent 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  finder  to  withdraw  the  money  may  be 
rendered  more  difficult  of  accomplishment.  Tiie  name  and 
address  of  the  bank,  and  the  time  it  is  held,  should  be  printed  on 
the  cover  of  the  pass  book,  together  with  tlie  names  of  the  officials 
of  the  bank.  An  abstract  of  the  rules  of  the  bank  should  be  printed 
on  the  back  of  the  pass  book.  The  pass  book  must  be  produced 
every  time  business  is  transacted  with  a  depositor. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  cashier  to  receive  and  pay  all  moneys,  and 
to  enter  each  transaction  in  the  cash  book,  giving  the  depositor's 
number,  his  initials,  and  the  amount  either  deposited  or  with- 
drawn. The  cashier  will  also  enter  the  date  and  the  amount  in 
the  depositor's  pass  book,  which  should  then  be  passed  over  to  the 
bookkeeper,  who  will  find  the  account  in  tlie  ledger  and  enter  the 
date  and  amount,  copying  these  particulars  direct  from  the  pass 
book,  after  which  the  pass  book  should  be  handed  back  to  the  de- 
positor. All  entries  in  the  pass  books  and  ledger  must  be  initialled 
by  the  person  making  the  same.  Alter  the  close  of  the  business 
the  cash  should  be  at  once  counted,  and  the  cash  book  added  up 
in  order  to  ascertain  that  they  correspond,  'i'he  cash  must  then 
be  forwarded  to  the  offices  of  the  authority,  with  an  advice  note 
signed  both  by  the  cashier  and  bookkeeper,  authenticating  the 
day's  transactions,  in  order  that  the  officer  of  the  authority  who 
has  the  oversight  of  the  school  banks  may  lodge  the  amount  in 
the  general  account  at  the  bank. 

Pass  books  are  repeatedly  lost  by  the  depositors,  and  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  charge  a  small  sum,  say  one  penny,  for  supplying  a 
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new  book ;  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  account  being  duly 
entered  in  the  new  piss  book,  and  a  note  made  in  the  ledger  that 
a  new  book  has  been  issued,  so  as  to  prevent  fraud. 

Each  bank  should  have  trustees — say  at  the  least  three — these 
trustees  guaranteeing  the  depositors  against  loss.  As  it  will  be 
found  impracticable  to  allow  interest  on  deposits  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  school  bank,  there  will  gradually  accumulate  at  the 
bank  used  by  the  trustees  an  amount  of  interest  which  may  in 
time  become  a  respectable  guarantee  fund. 

Transfers, 

When  any  depositor  has  <£1  in  the  penny  bank,  he  may  have 
an  account  opened  in  his  own  name,  either  at  a  Trustee  Savings 
Bank  or  at  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  whichever  the  school 
savings  bank  works  in  connection  with,  and  he  will  then  receive 
interest  on  the  same.  Before  making  any  such  transfer,  the  book- 
keeper should  inquire  whether  the  depositor  has  a  pass  book  with 
the  savings  bank  ;  if  he  has,  tlien  he  should  be  requested  to  bring 
it;  if  not,  then  one  of  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  savings  bank 
in  the  case  of  new  depositors  should  be  filled  up,  in  order  that  a 
pass  book  may  be  procured.  All  transfers  will  be  effected  through 
the  office  of  the  authority.  But  when  a  transfer  is  made, 
care  must  be  taken  to  write  off  the  amount  in  the  school  bank 
pass  book,  and  also  in  the  ledger  account  of  the  depositor.  Trans- 
fers should  be  entered  in  the  cash  book  after  the  repaj'ments. 

Annual  Statement  and  Audit. 

The  books  should  be  balanced  on  the  20th  November  in  each 
year.  The  ledger  accoiints  should  each  be  added  up,  and  after 
the  balances  due  to  the  depositors  have  been  checked,  a  list  of 
them  should  be  made,  and  a  total  arrived  at.  This  list  should  be 
copied  in  the  cash  book,  and  follow  the  last  week  in  the  year. 
The  correctness  of  this  list  will  be  found  by  comparing  it  with  the 
summary  of  the  cash  liook. 

Should  there  be  any  discrepancy  between  the  total  of  the 
balances  due  to  depositors  taken  from  the  ledger  and  the  annual 
statement  made  up  from  the  cash  book,  a  rigid  examination  must 
be  made  until  the  cause  of  difference  is  discovered.  When  the 
books  have  been  balanced,  they  should  be  at  once  forwarded  to  the 
authority  for  audit. 

It  will  save  a  good  deal  of  trouble  at  the  end  of  the  year  when 
the  books  have  to  be  balanced,  if,  during  the  year,  say  every  three 
months,  the  accuracy  of  the  various  books  is  tested  by  a  trial 
balance.  This  can  easily  be  done  by  adding  up  the  various 
accounts  in  pencil  in  the  ledger,  and  then  finding  their  correctness 
by  comparing  the  total  of  them  with  the  cash  book  summary, 
which  should  be  regularly  posted  up  week  by  week. 
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School  Sites  ActS.^The  School  Sites  Acts,  1836,  1841,  184-i, 
1S49,  1851,  facilitate  the  provision  of  sites  for  schools,  aud  remove 
difficulties  regarding  the  granting  and  conveyance  of  laud  by  land- 
lords, owners,  trustees,  corporations,  and  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
Tliese  powers  are  incorporated  in  the  Education  Act  by  sections 
20  (8)  and  21  of  the  Act  of  1870, 

School  Year. — The  Day  School  Code  defines  the  School  Year 
in  Art.  20. 

20.  Tlie  school  year  is  the  year  or  other  period  for 
which  an  annual  Parliamentary  grant  is  for  the  time  being  paid  or 
payable  under  this  Code.  The  grant  becomes  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  end  of  the  school  year.  The  board 
at  tlie  time  of  agreeing  to  place  a  school  on  the  annual  grant  list, 
inform  the  managers  in  what  month  the  grant  will  become 
payable,  and  this  month  continues  the  same  from  year  to  year, 
unless  the  board  inform  the  managers  of  a  change. 

21.  Educational  Year. — The  managers  may  adopt  for  purposes  of 
instruction  an  educational  year,  which  need  not  be  identical  with 
the  school  year. 


There  are  considerable  advantages  in  iiaving  a  uniform  educa- 
tional year  for  all  the  schools  in  a  district.  Such  an  arrangement 
facilitates  the  transfer  of  children  to  higher  grade  schools,  and 
produces  uniformity  through  the  whole  course  of  school  instruction. 
Probably  the  30th  .June  is  the  best  date  for  the  end  of  the  school 
year.     The  revised  instructions  referring  to   this   matter   state  : — 

"  Any  school  may  adopt  a  distinct  year  for  educational  purposes, 
and  the  course  of  lessons  may  be  arranged  accordingly.  This 
year  can  be  sub-divided  into  three  or  four  terms,  as  may  be 
found  convenient.  If  all  the  schools  in  the  same  district  adopt  a 
uniform  educational  year,  children  who  i*emove  from  one  school  to 
another  at  any  period  of  the  year  will  hud  a  class  suited  to  them." 

Science    and  Art    Teaching. — Regulated   by    the   South 

Kensington  Secondary  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  following  facts  are  taken  from  tlie  1902  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  : — 


Description. 


Schools  of  Science. 
Science  Classes    ... 

Schools  of  Art 

Art  Classes  


Year 


No.  of 
Schools,  &c. 


1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 


2  12 

1,630 

■230 

1,668 


Students. 


•26,830  (Day) 
44,767  (Day) 
56,213 
125,429 


Totiil  Cinint. 


118,833  19 
94,148  7 
49,222  0 
73,269    2 


Grant 

per 
Head. 


&  a.  d. 
4  8  7 
0  12  8 
0  17  6 
0  11  8 
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Application  of  Act  to  Scilly  Isles. 
Scilly  Isles. 

Sec.  26.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Couucil  of  the  Isles  of  Scilly  shall 
be  the  local  education  authority  for  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  council  under  this  Act  .shall  be  general  expenses  of  the  couucil.  (Act 
of  1902.) 

Secular    Instruction. — All    seculai-   iustructiou    iu    public 

elementary  schouls  is  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  local 
ediication  authority. 

On  the  discussion  of  Clause  7  Mr.  Balfour  said  : 
"What  he  did  say,  and  what  he  adhered  to,  was  that,  so  far  as 
secular  education  was  concerned,  it  was  not  the  managers  wha 
should     control     the     voluntary     schools,     but     the     education 

authority." "  If  a  teacher  was  incompetent  adequately 

to  deal  with  secular  education  given  in  the  school — if  he  was  not 
either  by  his  scholastic  qualifications,  or  if,  for  any  other  reason, 
competent  to  deal  adequately  with  secular  education — the  educa- 
tion authority  should  require  his  dismissal,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  answering  it  in  the  affirmative.  In  his 
opinion  the  education  authority  liad  under  the  Bill,  and  ought  to 
have  it,  that  power." — (Commons,  19th  October,  1902.) 

Sing-ing. 

Instructions  as  to  the  Inspection   of  Singing  in  Public 
Elementary  Day  Schools. 

Vocal  Mubic — General  Objects. 

"  Some  of  the  objects  sought  for  in  including  vocal  music  in  the 
school  curriculum  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

To  provide  a  healthful  and  pleasant  form  of  collective  indoor 
occupation,  and,  through  the  words  of  songs,  a  possible  moral  and 
edvicative  force.  Words,  as  a  rule,  are  more  permanently 
memorised  through  music  than  in  any  other  way. 

To  develop  musical  faculties  in  order  that  children  may  in  after 
life  be  able  to  appreciate  the  best  music  as  listeners  and  per- 
formers. 

To  furnish  knowledge  of  musical  facts  and  notation  that  will 
enable  children  to  read  simple  music  at  sight  and  generally  to 
uuder.stand  music  intelligently. 

To  train  and  preserve  the  voices  of  children,  not  only  with  a 
view  to  the  attainment  of  tasteful  and  agreeable  execution  during 
school  life,  but  with  a  view  to  the  potentialities  of  the  children  as 
adult  singers. 

To  store  children's  memories  with  patriotic,  national,  and  folk 
songs,  the  words  of  which  are  suitable  for  school  use.  Such  an 
aim  does  not  nece.ssarily  exclude  or  condemn  the  use  of  other 
music  found  useful  and  interesting  for  school  entertainments  and 
other  purposes. 
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To  cultivate  the  power  to  sing  tuuefully  in  parts,  not  ouly  for 
present  edification  and  culture,  but  to  fit  children  to  become  iu 
after  life  executants  of  the  rich  repertory  of  choral  music  which 
we  have  inherited  in  this  country,  and  which  is  continually  being 
added  to  by  living  composers." — Revised  Instructions  (Appendix  4). 

Sites  :  School* — The  first  necessity  for  a  school  is,  of  course, 
a  suitable  site.  This,  particulai'ly  in  large  towns,  is  sometimes  a 
difficult  matter.  In  connection  with  many  criticisms  of  school 
plans,  particularly  upon  the  question  of  lighting,  it  would 
frequently  appear  that  most  of  the  remarks  would  be  of  value  if 
the  school  had  to  be  erected,  say,  in  the  middle  of  an  American 
prairie ;  but  contending,  as  we  frequently  have  to  do  when 
providing  town  sites,  with  I'ights  of  light,  access  from  streets^ 
and  a  variety  of  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol, it  does  seem  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  those  who 
criticise  plans  would  take  into  account  the  environment  of  the 
proposed  school.  Premising  that  you  have,  in  a  faii'ly  good 
position,  a  plot  of  land  an  acre  or  an  acre  and  a  half  in  extent, 
upon  which  you  propose  to  erect  yonr  school,  say  for  1,000  or 
1,200  children — and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  amount 
of  land  is  the  minimum  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  new  schools — we  will  proceed  to  consider  certain 
matters  affecting  sites  generally.  It  is  undoubtedly  of  great 
importance  to  obtain  if  possible  large  sites,  an  inducement  in  this 
direction  being  that  many  of  the  new  board  schools  are  now 
required  in  outlying  districts  where  land  is  comparatively  cheap. 
There  should  be  no  unnecessary  restrictions  of  the  amount  of  laud 
pux'chased  in  the  first  instance ;  in  fact,  it  is  very  often  the  truest 
economy  to  buy  rather  more  land  than  is  immediately  required. 
Many  school  boards  find,  particularly  in  connection  with  their 
older  schools,  the  fatal  mistake  which  was  made  in  buying  small 
and  restricted  sites  in  the  first  instance,  now  that  they  are  desirous 
of  improving  such  schools  or  extending  their  accommodation. 

Before  any  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  is  entered 
upon,  it  is  well  to  have  trial  holes  or  borings  made,  to  make  sui'e 
that  it  is  not  filled-up  land,  where  there  may  be  trouble  in  getting 
a  foothold  for  the  foundations.  And  it  is  well  to  consult  the 
ordnance  map,  to  make  sure  that  no  culverted  brook  runs  under 
the  site,  a  not  unknown  contingency  in  big  towns,  whei'e  streams 
have  frequently  been  converted  into  sewers.  If  the  land  is  bought 
on  a  ground  rent,  it  is  also  well  to  find  out  whether  the  vendor  will 
sell  "out  and  out,"  and  at  what  price.  In  the  negotiations  for 
purchase  a  less  number  of  years'  purchase  will  frequently  be  taken 
than  would  be  asked  when  the  school  is  once  placed  on  the  site. 

The  plot  of  land  secured  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  give 
ample  playgrounds  for  the  children,  and  consequently  there 
should  be  no  necessity  to  consider  the  matter  of  roof  playgrounda 
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or  auy  utilisatiuu  of  possible  basement  space  to  extend  the  play- 
ground accommodation.  It  is  essential  that  the  front  of  the 
building  should,  if  possible,  face  the  south,  and  many  of  the  most 
experienced  architects  so  arrange  that  the  school  shall  stand  as  far 
back  as  possible  from  the  main  thoroughfare  giving  access  to 
the  school  premises.  This  means  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
playgrounds  are  in  front  of  the  school.  Tiiere  should  be  space  at 
the  back  for  the  necessary  latrines  and  offices,  and  also  space  for 
a  reasonable  distance  between  the  school  and  these  appurtenances. 
This  arrangement  of  the  schools  is  of  great  value  in  noisy  neigh- 
bourhoods, as  it  reduces  the  hindrance  to  teaching  arising  from  the 
traffic  in  streets  which  are  frequently  paved  with  stone  setts. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  also  to  a  considerable  extent  adds  to  the 
safety  of  the  children,  who  can  be  overlooked  at  play,  and  who 
when  leaving  school  emerge  into  the  playground  instead  of,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  into  a  crowded  street  where  there  is  danger 
from  the  vehicular  traffic.  It  would  be  well  to  arrange  the 
caretaker's  house  so  that  he  can  overlook  the  greater  part  of  the 
playgrounds.  The  site  may  be  fenced  with  a  dwarf  wall,  on  which 
is  placed  an  unclimbable  fence.  It  is  necessary  to  divide  the  play- 
grounds into  two  parts,  one  for  girls  and  infants,  and  one  for  boys : 
the  division  may  be  by  means  of  another  unclimbable  fence  running 
down  the  centre  of  the  playground  to  the  centre  of  the  boundary 
wall,  there  being  a  like  division  at  the  back  in  connection  with  the 
offices.  Walls  will,  in  some  cases,  be  pi'eferred.  This  arrange- 
ment of  the  playgrounds  is  one  which  is  frequently  adopted  in 
Scotland,  where  we  find  very  capital  examples  of  board  school 
architecture,  which  in  some  of  their  features  have  never  been 
excelled  in  this  country. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  site,  the  selection,  in  populous 
districts  where  land  is  costly,  has  to  be  made  with  the  question 
of  expense  in  view,  and  the  Board  of  Education  make  allowance 
as  to  area  on  this  account,  particularly  where  it  is  necessary  to 
build  schools  in  the  centres  of  large  towns.  It  is  well,  in  selecting 
a.  site,  to  bear  in  mind  the  shape  of  the  school  which  is  to  be 
erected  on  it,  in  order  that  such  school  may,  if  possible,  be  built 
longitudinally  from  east  to  west.  Where  there  is  a  choice  of 
sites,  those  that  are  surrounded  by  tall  buildings,  which  exclude 
both  light  and  air,  should  be  rejected,  and  if  the  site  is  on  rising 
ground  there  are  decided  advantages  to  be  obtained.  The  subsoil 
is  a  matter  which  should  not  be  overlooked  ;  if  possible  it  should 
be  of  gravel,  solid  sand,  or  rock,  rather  than  clay,  the  former  being 
more  healthy  in  character  than  the  latter.  When,  however,  it  is 
inevitable  that  we  should  build  upon  clay,  it  in  necessary  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  a  land  drain,  formed  along  the 
sides  of  the  outer  portions  of  the  foundations,  by  means  of  which 
the  building  can  be  kept  dry.     Care  should  be  taken  in  selecting 
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the  site,  that  it  should  be  possible  to  drain  the  same  from  the 
])ublic  sewers,  so  that  the  upper  ends  of  such  drains  may  be 
utilised  at  at  least  eighteen  inches  below  the  basement  of  the 
proposed  buildings.  Difficulties  have  frequently  arisen  where 
this  has  been  overlooked,  when  it  has  been  found  that  the  street 
drain  was  too  low  to  carry  off  the  drainage  of  the  cellars  and  base- 
ment accommodation. 

In  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  public  elementary  school,  the 
rules  of  the  Board  of  Education  must  be  complied  with.  These 
rules  are  as  follow  : — 

SiTKs  AND  Playgrounds. 

*'  Every  school  should  have  an  open  airy  playground  proportioned 
to  the  size  and  needs  of  the  school,  and  the  site  should,  if  possible, 
have  a  building  frontage  in  proportion  to  its  area.  The  minimum 
size  of  site  is,  in  the  absence  of  exceptional  circumstances,  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  for  every  250  children.  If  the  school  is  of 
more  than  one  storey  this  area  may  be  proportionally  reduced  ; 
but  the  minimum  unbuilt  on  or  open  space  of  30  square  feet  per 
child  should  be  preserved. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  school,  playgrounds  should  be 
separate  for  the  boys  and  gii'ls. 

(b)  All  playgrounds  should  be  fairly  square,  properly  levelled, 
drained,  inclosed,  and  fitted  w^ith  some  simple  appliances.  A 
portion  should  be  covered,  having  one  side  against  a  wall.  A 
covered-way  should  never  connect  the  offices  with  the  main 
building.     Buttresses,  corners,  and  recesses  should  be  avoided. 

(c)  An  infant  school  should  have  its  playground  on  the  same 
level  as  the  school,  and  open  to  the  sunshine." 

Staffing  of  Schools. — Article  73  of  the  Day  School  Code 
determines  the  minimum  school  staff  required,  as  follows  : — 

Principal  certificated  teacher,  average  attendance  of. . .  50 

Certificated  assistant  teacher  ,,  „  ...  60 

Assistant  teacher  (Ex.  P.  T.,  etc.)  „  „  ...  45 
Provisional  assistant  teacher,  \ 

Article     G8     teacher,    and  >  „  „  ...  30 

each  pupil  teacher  j 

Probationers  „  ,,  ...  20 

The  number  of  children  habitually  present  at  one  time  must 
not  exceed  by  more  than  15  per  cent,  the  number  for  which  their 
teacher  is  sufficient. 

Temporary  monitors  may  supply  vacancies  during  year,  each 
counting  as  a  pupil  teacher,  but  a  duly  qualified  teacher  must  be 
appointed  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  next  school  year. 

This  does  not  apply  to  the  office  of  principal  teacher  (Art.  74.) 
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Notice  of  change  of  staff  must  be  sent  to  Board  of  Education 
during  year. 

Date  of  birth  of  the  new  teacher,  name  of  school  in  which  last 
employed,  and  of  that  in  which  pupil  teachership,  if  any,  was 
served,  should  be  specified  (Art.  75). 

Standing  Orders  for  Meetings,  &c. — The  following  is  a 

form  of  standing  orders  which  may  be  easily  adapted  for  any 
education  committee.  Note,  by  first  schedule  of  the  Act  of  1902 
the  council  may  make  regulations  as  to  the  quorums,  proceedings, 
and  place  of  meetings  of  committee. 

Standing  Ordkrs. 

Regulations  with  respect  to  Summoning,  Notice,  Management,  and  Adjournment 
of  the  Meetings  of  the  Education  Committee. 

Times  of  Meetings. 

1.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  committee  to  be  held  ou  the  third 
Thursday  in  each  month,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

2.  A  special  meeting  of  the  committee,  for  the  appointment  of  chairman, 
vice-chairman,  and  sub-committees,  to  be  held  at  o'clock  in  the 

on  the  November,  after  each  annual  election  of  members,  unless  that  date 
be  Saturday  or  Sunday,  in  which  case  the  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  Monday 
immediately  following,  at  the  same  hour. 

3.  An  extraordinary  meeting  may  be  held  at  any  time  on  the  written 
requisition  of  members  of  the  committee,  addressed  to  the 

The  requisition  and  notice  to  state  the  object  of  such  meeting. 

4.  An  adjourned  meeting  for  completing  business  may  be  held  at  any  time 
fixed  by  resolution  of  adjournment. 

Notices  of  Meetings. 

5.  Notice  of  meetings  to  be  posted  to  each  member  of  the  committee  : — 

(a)  For  Ordinary  Committee  Meetings,  not  later  than  the preceding 

the  date  of  such  meeting. 
(h)  For  special  or  extraordinary  meetings,  at   least  24  hours   before  the 

time  fixed  for  such  meeting. 

(c)  For  meetings  held  by  adjournment  to  complete  business  at  least  24 

hours  previously,  if  practicable. 

[d]  For  a  meeting  at  which  it  is   proposed  to  rescind   any  resolution, 

clear  days.    The  notice  to  quote  a  resolution,  or  the  part  of  a 

resolution,  which  it  is  proposed  to  rescind. 

Notices  of  Motion. 

6.  Notice,  in  writing,  to  be  given  of  any  motion  intended  to  be  made  at  a 
committee  meeting  ;  such  notice  to  be  tigned  by  the  intended  mover,  and 
delivered  to  the  clerk  (for  entry  in  the  notice  of  motion   Book  and  on  the 

agenda  paper)  before  four  o'clock  ou  the afternoon  previous  to  the  day  of 

meeting,   or   in    case   the   meeting   be  held    on    any   other  day  than  (insert 

ordinary   day  of  meeting)  clear   days  before   the  meeting.     This  is  no 

way  to  interfere  with  matters  covered  by  Standing  Order  8  (a),  or  necessary 
motions  brought  ou  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Committee. 

Quorum  of  Committee. 

7.  members  to  form  a  quorum. 
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Procedure  at  Meetings  of  Committee. 

8.  At  orilinary  meetings  ot  the  committee,  after  the  minutes  of  the  last 
ordinary  meeting,  and  of  any  adjourned  or  special  mee'.iugs,  held  subse- 
quently, have  been  signed  by  the  chairman  as  c  jrrectiy  recorded,  the  order 
of  business  to  be  as  follows,  unless  changed  by  resolution  of  the  committee  : — 

(n)  Business    brought   forward   under  the  direction   of  the  chairman  or 
acting  chairman. 

(b)  The  reception  and  confirmation,  or  otherwise,  of  reports  and  proceedings 

of  sub-committees. 
((';  Questions  of  which  as  far  as  possible  48  hours'  notice  to  be  civen  to 

the  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  to  chairmen  of  sub-committees. 
((?)  Any  busiuess  adjourned  from  previous  meetings. 

(c)  Motions,  in  the  order  in  which  notices  have  bet-n  received. 

9.  Members  to  stand  when  speaking,  and  address  the  chair. 

10.  All  motions  to  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  intended  mover  and  seconder  ; 
and  all  amendments  to  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  mover  ;  all  motions  and 
amendments  to  be  handed  to  the  clerk  and  read  previous  to  being  spoken  upon. 
After  an  amendment  has  been  spoken  upon  by  the  mover,  no  discussion  to  be 
allowed  upon  it  until  it  be  seconded. 

11.  No  busiuess  under  any  notice  to  be  proceeded  with  in  the  absence  of  the 
member  of  the  committee  in  whose  name  it  stands,  unless  he  shall  have  given 
his  consent,  in  writing,  to  its  being  taken  lip  by  some  other  member,  or  unless 
it  be  business  which  by  law  the  committee  must  transact.  The  notice  to 
lapse  if  the  business  be  not  so  taken  up. 

12.  No  member  to  speak  more  than  once  on  the  same  motion  (unless  in 
explanation,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  chairman),  except  the  mover  of  a 
proposition  in  reply,  which  reply  is  to  conclude  the  discussion  ;  but  in  such 
replj'  no  new  matter  shall  be  introduced. 

13.  No  member  to  speak  on  an  amendment  if  he  has  already  spoken  on 
the  subject  under  discussion  (unless  in  explanation,  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  chairman),  except  the  mover  of  the  original  proposition  in  reply,  until 
such  amendment  be  carried  and  becomes  the  substantive  proposition  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  two  or  more  amendments  being  moved,  each  raising  a  distinctly 
new  matter,  any  member  may  speak  upon  each  unless  he  has  already  spoken 
on  the  original  motion. 

lo  (a).  Amendments  to  resolutions  for  the  adoption  of  reports  of  committees 
to  be  in  either  one  or  other  of  the  following  forme,  or  as  near  thereto  as  may 
be,  viz. : — That  so  much  of  the  report  or  reports  of  the 

Committee,  dated  as  relates  to  be  not  approved 

and  adopted  ;  or 

That  paragraph  of  the  rejiort  of  the 

Committee,  dated  19         ,  on  of  printed 

minutes,  be  not  approved  and  adopted. 

(If  alternative  be  proposed,  continue  the  same  in  either  form. 

And  if  any  such  amendment  be  carried,  it  shall  not  itself  become  an  original 
question,  but  the  original  resolution  shall  be  thereupon  put  again  in  the  form 
of  an  approval  and  confirmation  of  the  minutes  of  committee,  as  altered  by 
the  amendment  so  carried,  and  so  on  until  all  amendments  are  disposed  of, 
and  the  minutes  can  be  finally  agreed  to. 

Questions  to  be  tut  without  Discussion. 

14.  No  discussion  is  to  be  allowed  on — 

(a)  A  motion  for  giving  precedence  to  any  particular  busiuess  on  the 

notice  paper. 
{b)  A  motion  for  proceeding  to  the  next  business  :  such  motion  not  to  be 

deemed  to  be  carried  unless  voted  for  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 

members  present. 

10 
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(c)  A  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  committee. 
{d)  A  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

As  TO  Amendments. 

15.  All  amendments  to  be  distinctly  relevant  to  the  question  before  the 
committee. 

16.  No  member  to  move  more  than  one  amendment  on  the  same  subject. 

17.  No  second  amendment  to  be  taken  into  consideration  until  the  first 
amendment  has  been  voted  upon  or  withdrawn. 

18.  If  a  fir»t  amendment  be  carried,  it  displaces  the  original  proposition, 
and  becomes  itself  the  substantive  proposition,  whereupon  an  amendment  to 
the  displacing  or  substituted  proposition  may  be  moved. 

19.  If  a  first  amendment  be  negatived,  then  a  second  may  be  moved,  and 
so  on. 

Adjournment  of  Debate. 

20.  The  mover  of  a  resokition  by  which  a  debate  has  been  adjourned  to 
have  the  right  of  speaking  first  when  the  debate  is  resumed,  if  he  be  present 
at  the  time. 

Adjournment  of  Committee. 

21.  If  the  committee  adjourn  to  a  subsequent  day,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting business  upon  the  notice  paper,  such  business  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
same  order  from  the  point  at  which  the  adjournment  took  place,  unless 
otherwise  determined  by  resolution. 

Record  of  Attendances. 

22.  A  record  to  be  kept  of  the  attendance  of  members  at  meetings  of  the 
committee,  and  at  meetings  of  each  sub-committee.  A  summary  of  such 
record  to  be  laid  before  the  committee  at  the  ordinary  meeting  in  November 
in  each  year. 

Sub-Committees. 

23.  The  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  board  to  be  ex-officio  members 
of  every  sub-committee. 

24.  Euch  sub-committee  to  elect  its  own  permanent  chairman,  and,  in  his 
absence,  an  acting  chairman. 

25.  In  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  at  any  meeting  of  sub-committee  the 
chairman  or  acting  chairman  of  such  sub-committee  to  have  a  second  or 
casting  vote. 

26.  Three  members  to  form  a  quorum  of  any  standing  sub-committee. 

27.  The  clerk,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  a  sub-committee,  or  at  the 
request,  in  writing,  of  two  members  of  such  sub-committee,  to  call  a  special 
meeting  of  such  committee. 

23.  The  re[)orts  of  al)  sub-committees  to  be  presented  at  the  following 
meeting  of  the  committee. 

29.  The  period  of  the  continuance  of  every  sub-committee  to  be  until  the 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  committee  in  the  November  after  appointment, 
unless  sooner  determined,  or  until  successors  are  appointed,  except  in  the 
case  of  sub-committees  existing  immediately  prior  to  the  elections  of  members 
of  the  committee,  which  committees  are  to  terminate  on  the  28th  November. 

FiEPouT  TO  Council. 

30.  A  monthly  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  shall  be  laid 
before  the  council,  in  accordance  with  tlie  scheme  constituting  the  committee. 

Statistics. — See  pages  103  and  104. 
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Street  Trading  by  Children. — The  class  of  children  com- 

niitted  to  certified  industrial  schools  is  largely  recruited  from 
those  who  have  been  engaged  in  street  hawking.  Statistics  have 
been  published  by  the  school  board  of  one  large  town  sliowing 
that  fully  66  per  cent  of  the  children  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates by  the  board  have  been  so  engaged.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to 
be  assumed  that  hawking  had  of  necessity  caused  them  to  fall 
into  bad  ways — but  all  who  have  been  engaged  in  dealing  with 
industrial  school  cases  know  that  the  streets  form  the  worst 
possible  school  for  children. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  presence  upon  the  streets  of  children 
at  all  hours  of  the  night  engaged  in  selling  newspapers,  matches, 
and  other  articles,  have  long  been  recognised,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  have,  in  some  towns,  been  dealt  with  by  placing  special 
otticers  on  duty  in  the  streets  during  the  evening  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Prevention  of  Crueltv  to  Children  Act, 
1894. 

Under  the  sections  of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  Act,  189i,  all 
street  trading  by  children  under  the  age  of  eleven  years  is  an 
offence,  and  boys  under  fourteen  and  girls  under  sixteen  must 
not  be  so  engaged  between  the  hours  of  10  p.m.  and  5  a.m. 
Admirable  as  these  provisions  are,  they  do  not  go  far  enough. 
What  is  urgently  required  is  that  whilst  children  of  very  tender 
years  should  be  prohibited  from  selling  at  any  time,  all  who  are 
of  a  proper  age  to  be  so  engaged  should  be  licensed  for  this 
purpose,  and  that  control  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
police,  who  are  always  on  duty  in  the  streets,  whilst  the  atten- 
dance officers  cannot  be  so. 

To  ensure  this  legislation  is  necessary.  To  the  credit  of  Liver- 
pool the  Council  of  that  City  obtained  legislation  in  1898.  It  is 
well  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  it  is  not  sought  that  proposed 
legislation  should  interfere  with  street  trading  ;  all  that  is  required 
is  that  it  should  be  properly  regulated  in  the  interests  of  the 
public,  and  particularly  in  the  interests  of  the  children  concerned. 
This  is  a  matter  which  seriously  interests  authorities,  as  it 
affects  school  attendance,  and  concerns  the  moral  welfare  of  a  great 
number  of  children,  especially  in  large  towns. 

Captain  W.  Nott-Bower  (then  Chief  Constable  of  Liverpool),  m 
evidence  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
stated  in  support  of  the  Liverpool  Bill  (containing  clauses 
dealing  with  street  trading)  on  June  14th,  1898,  that  a  large 
number  of  children  were  engaged  in  Liverpool  in  selling  matches 
and  newspapers,  "  using  them  as  a  cover  for  begiring  in  many 
cases,"  the  ages  of  these  children  running  "from  four  or  five  up  to 
fifteen  or  sixteen,"  quite  one  lialf  of  them  being  girls.  Speaking  of 
the  condition  of  these  children.  Captain  Nott-Bower  said  "  they 
are  very  poorly  clothed— half-naked  a  great  number  of  them.     To 
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show  you  that  they  avail  themselves  of  that  want  of  proper 
clothing  for  gaining  sympathy  in  selling  their  wares  and  getting 
alms,  I  may  say  that  within  the  last  three  years  the  Liv'erpool 
Police  Aided  Clothing  Association  have  had  10,500  children  brought 
before  them  who  were  improperly  clothed,  and  that  it  has  been 
brought  forcibly  to  the  notice  of  the  association  that  these  children 
will  not  be  clothed.  When  found  half-naked,  and  taken  by  the 
police  to  the  association  to  be  clothed,  they  have  refused  to  be 
clothed,  and  they  have  given  as  the  reason  that  it  would  interfere 
with  tlieir  trade." 

Speaking  of  the  effect  of  this  desci'iption  of  life  on  the  children 
engaged  in  it,  Captain  Nott-Bower  said,  "  I  think  it  both  detri- 
mental to  the  health,  the  education,  and  the  morals  of  the 
children.  I  am  sorry  to  say  with  regard  to  girls  a  very  large 
number  of  them  are  very  little  better  than  young  prostitutes,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  them  drift  into  prostitution  later  on." 

Captain  Nott-Bower  said  that  the  existing  law  was  inadequate 
to  deal  with  this  state  of  things  in  Liverpool.  With  regard  to  the 
existing  law,  under  the  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools  Acts, 
a  child  can  only  be  brouglit  before  a  magistrate  if  it  has  been  found 
begging  or  "  wandering,  or  not  having  any  home  or  place  of 
abode,  or  proper  guardianship,  or  visible  means  of  subsistence, 
or  is  found  destitute  either  being  an  orphan,  or  having  a  surviving 
parent  who  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment,  or  that 
frequents  the  company  of  reputed  thieves,  or  that  is  lodging, 
living,  or  residing  with  common  or  reputed  prostitutes,  or  in  a 
house  resided  in,  or  frequented  by  prostitutes  for  the  pux'pose  of 
prostitution."  Captain  Nott-Bower  gave  at  length  tlie  reasons  why 
the  law  was  powerless  to  deal  with  the  case  of  street  children. 
Spealdng  of  the  advantages  of  the  license  system  to  the  children, 
he  said — "  One  of  the  first  conditions  imposed  would  be  that  the 
children  would  be  properly  clothed,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
about  that,  because  if  a  child  is  not  in  a  position  to  provide 
clothes,  the  Police  Aid  Association*  would  be  happy  to  provide 
clothing  for  the  child.  No  children  can  be  prevented,  by  the 
impossibility  of  getting  clothes,  from  getting  a  license.  At 
present  they  will  not  have  the  clothes,  because  they  can  command 
more  sympathy  without  clothes."  He  thought  that  a  system  of 
bftdo-es  would  tend  in  itself  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  children. 
The  whole  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  would  be  subject  to  bye- 
laws  sanctioned  by  a  Government  department.  Captain  Nott- 
Bower  thought  that  the  ages  inserted  in  the  IHll,  viz.,  fourteen 
in  the  case  of  boys,  and  sixteen  in  the  case  of  girls,  to  be 
reasonable.     Also  that    it   was  desirable   in  tlie  interests  of  the 

*  This  is  a  Voluntary  Association  in  Liverpool,  working  in  conjiiuotiou 
with  the  Police.  There  are  similar  Associations  in  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester.    (Secretary,  Mr.  W.  11.  C.  Clarke,  H,  So.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.) 
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child  that  the  magistrates  sliould  have  power,  if  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  chihi  was  fouud  trading  without  a  license  or  iu 
contravention  of  the  conditions,  and  tiiat  it  lias  no  proper  home, 
or  that  it  woidd  he  to  the  intere.st  of  such  cliild  to  be  separated 
from  its  parents  or  guardians,  to  order  the  child  to  be  committed 
to  the  custody  of  a  rehitive  or  some  other  fit  person  named 
by  the  court,  such  relative  or  other  person  being  willing  to 
undertake  such  custody  until  it  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  or  for  any  shorter  period,  or  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial 
school.  Captain  Nott-Bower  agreed  that  a  bad  home  in  too 
many  cases  has  been  the  start  of  the  child  on  its  downward  career. 
Summing  up  what  he  had  said  after  his  experience  of  seventeen 
years,  the  Chief  Constable  added — "  The  condition  of  atiairs  in 
Liverpool  is  a  positive  scandal.  ...  I  am  constantly  getting 
letters  written  iu  the  strongest  terms  from  strangers  in  Liver- 
pool drawing  my  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  conduct  of  these 
children  who  are  sent  round  at  all  hours  of  the  night  selling 
papers,  half  clothed,  up  to  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  It  is  really  little  sliort  of  a  scandal,  and  powers  are  cer- 
tainly needed,  iu  Liverpool  at  all  events,  for  the  control  of  the 
trade."  Speaking  of  tlie  powers  sought  with  regard  to  the 
licenses.  Captain  Nott-Bower  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson, 
M.P.  (chairman  of  the  committee) :  "  The  intention  is  to  use  the 
power  aluiost  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  The  inten- 
tion is  to  license  all  the  children,  and  allow  them  to  carry  on  the 
trade  in  such  a  manner  that  it  should  not  be  detrimental  to 
their  health,  their  education,  or  their  morals."  He  referred  to 
some  cases  of  dreadful  depravity  of  certain  girls,  and  said  that 
in  such  cases  the  license  would  certainly  be  withdrawn  because 
they  were  not  conducting  their  trade  properly;  but  there  was 
no  intention  of  instituting  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  character  of 
the  ^children  before  granting  the  license,  and,  in  reply  to  Sir 
Henry  Bemrose.  M.P.  (a  member  of  the  committee).  Captain 
Nott-Bower  said  the  primary  object  was  to  get  the  children  under 
control.  AdvertiuiT  to  the  fact  that  the  "Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  Act,  1894,"  does  not  prohibit  a  child  under  eleven 
selling  iu  the  streets,  but  makes  it  an  offence  for  a  parent  or 
person  having  the  custody  of  a  child  to  send  out  that  child  to 
beg  iu  the  first  instance,  or  offer  for  profit  anything  for  sale 
between  ten  in  the  evening  and  five  in  the  morning,  which  are 
the  prohibited  hours,  Captain  Nott-Bower  said  that  duruig  the 
past  thi-ee  years  the  average  number  of  children  found  in  the 
streets  and  taken  to  a  place  of  safety  for  either  begging  or  selling 
during  the  prohibited  hours  has  been  1,14-4  per  year.  Of  that 
uumber  he  had  only  succeeded"  in  proving  sixty-six  parents 
amenable  under  the  "  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act." 

Mr.  R.  Peacock,  the  Chief  Constable  of  Manchester,   reporting 
on  the  same  subject,    states:  "There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the 
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slightest  doubt  but  that  street  hawking  in  the  centre  of  the  city 
and  its  associations  have  a  great  tendency  to  lead  boys  to  become 
thieves,  loafers,  and  idle  and.  disorderly  persons,  and  many 
instances  can  be  given  of  boys  becoming  thieves  who  have  been 
hawkers  in  the  public  streets.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a 
number  of  respectable  working  men  known  to  the  ])olice  who 
were  previously  street  hawkers. 

I  am  also  of  opinion  that  jjirls  iiawking  in  the  streets  are 
placed  in  great  danger,  especially  at  night,  and  that  the  practice 
is  conducive  to  girls  falling  into  degraded  habits,  and  eventually 
becoming  prostitutes. 

In  most  cases,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  inquired  into  for  the 
purpose  of  this  report,  it  was  found  that  the  parents  benefited  by 
the  children  going  on  the  streets  to  hawk,  and  that  they  came 
from  very  destitute  homes. 

In  dealing  with  this  matter  I  have  thought  it  best,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  put  the  case  for  further  legislation  in  the  words  of 
those  who  have  official  experience.  I  do  not  know  that  anything 
further  need  be  added  to  prove  the  urgency  of  the  need  which 
exists  for  the  regulation  of  street  trading  by  children.  By  the 
Liverpool  Corporation  Act,  1898,  sec.  31,  and  by  the  Manchester 
Corporation  Act,  1901,  such  powers  have  been  obtained.  The 
following  ai-e  the  provisions  of  the  latter  Act. 

Extract  from  Manchester  Corporation  Act,  1901. 

Section  39. 

39.  The  following  provisions  shall  have  effect  with  reference  to  children 
trading  in  the  streets — that  is  to  say  : — 

(!)    "Child  "  shall  mean  a  boy  or  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years; 

"  Trading  in   the   streets "   shall   mean   vending  papers,  small  wares, 

and  other  articles  in  any  street  in  the  city  ; 
"  Place  of  safety  "  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Prevention 

of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1894  ; 

(2)  The  Corporation  may  make  regulations  as  to  the  conditions  upon 
which  licences  authorising  children  to  trade  in  the  streets  shall  be 
granted,  continued,  suspended,  and  revoked,  including  conditions  as 
to  the  age  and  sex  of  children  to  whom  licences  may  be  granted, 
conditions  for  the  issue  and  wearing  of  badges,  and  for  the  regulation 
of  the  conduct  of  children  holding  licences  and  of  the  hours  during 
which  the  places  where  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  may 
trade  in  the  streets.  The  regulations  shall  he  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  shall,  both  before  and  after  such 
approval  is  given,  be  published  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  direct,  provided  that  such  regulations  shall  n(jt  impose  any 
restriction  on  the  grant  of  licences  on  the  grounds  of  the  poverty  or 
the  previous  bad  character  either  of  the  child  or  of  its  parents  or 
guardians  ; 

(■i)  Subject  to  such  regulations  the  Corporation  may  grant  a  licence  to 
any  child  authorising  him  to  trade  in  the  streets,  and  after  such  day 
as  may  be  fixed  in   the  regulations   or  such  later  day  (hereinafter 
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referred  to  as  "  the  appointed  day")  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  no  child  shall  trade  in  the  streets  unless  provided  with  a 
licence  under  this  section  ; 

(4)  Any  constable  may    take    into    custody  without  warrant   any    child 

found  after  the  appointed  day  trading  in  the  streets  without  a  licence 
or  in  contravention  of  the  conditions  of  his  licsnce,  and  may  convey 
him  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  he  may  be  there  detained  until  he  can 
be  brought  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  and  that  court 
may  make  such  order  as  is  mentioned  in  the  next  following  sub- 
section. 

(5)  Where  it  appears  to  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  that  a  child  has 

been  found  trading  in  the  streets  without  a  licence  or  in  contravention 
of  the  conditions  of  his  licence,  the  court  may,  if  satisfied  on  inquiry 
that  it  is  expedient  so  to  deal  with  him — 

(a)  Order  that  the  child  be  taken  out  of  the  custody  of  the 
person  purporting  to  have  the  custody,  charge,  or  care  of  him, 
and  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  a  relative  of  the  child  or 
some  other  fit  person  named  by  the  court  (such  relative  or  other 
person  being  willing  to  undertake  such  custody)  until  he  reaches 
the  age  of  16  years  or  for  any  short«;r  period,  and  the  provisions 
of  sections  7  and  S  of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Ace, 
1894,  shall  so  far  as  applicable,  and  with  the  nt-cessary  modifica- 
tions, apply  as  if  the  order  had  been  made  under  that  Act,  and 
the  court  may  of  its  own  motion  or  on  the  application  of  any 
person  by  order  renew,  vary,  and  revoke  any  such  order ; 

(6)  Order  that  the  child  if  he  be  under  the  age  of  14  years  be  sent 
to  an  iudu'trial  school,  and  thereu|)ou  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Acts  shall  apply  as  if  the  child  had  been  so 
sent  under  those  Acts  ;  or 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  child  found  trading  without  a  licence,  the  court 
may  iu  lieu  of  making  such  order  impose  on  summary  convic- 
tion a  penalty  not  exceediog  10s. 

(6)  The   Corporation   may  contribute  the  whole  or  part  of  the  expense  of 

the  education  and  maintenance  of  any  child  dealt  with  under  the 
preceding  sub-section  ; 

(7)  Any  person  wlio  having  the  custody,  charge,  or  care  of  a  child  allows 

him  after  the  appointed  day  to  contravene  the  provisions  of  this 
section  or  any  of  the  regulations  made  hereunder  shall  on  summajy 
conviction  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  20s.  for  each  offence  ; 

(8)  The  Corporation  iu  their  discretion  may  contribute  to  the  expenses  of 

any  lodgitiKS  for  children  lieenfed  by  them  under  this  section,  and 
may  pay  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  boarding  of  such  children,  and  may 
also  contribute  to  the  provision  of  clothing  for  children  licensed 
under  this  section  ; 

(9)  The  Corporation  shall  a}i[)oint  such  inspectors  and  other    officers   as 

they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  administering  or 
assisting  iu  the  administration  of  the  foregoing  provisions  and  for 
the  purpo.se  of  periodically  visiting  the  houses  of  persons  to  whose 
cu.stody  any  children  have  been  committed  under  this  section  and 
lodgings  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sub-section,  with  the  object  of 
securing  the  proper  treatment  of  such  children  ; 

(10)  Any  expense  incurred  by  the  Corporation  iu  the  execution  of  thi-i 
section  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  city  fund. 
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Children  Trading  in  Streets. 

Regulations  made  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of  the  City  of 
Manchester,  acting  by  the  Council,  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which 
licences  authorising  children  to  trade  in  the  streets  shall  be  granted, 
continued,  suspended,  and  revoked  pursuant  to  the  Manchester 
Corporation  Act,  I'JOl. 

1.  No  licence  shall  be  granted  to  any  child  under  12  years  of  age. 

2.  All  children  over  that  age,  being  boys  or  girls  under  16,  shall  (except 
as  hereinafter  provided)  be  entitled  to  be  licensed,  provided  the  Corporation 
are  satisfied — 

(a)  That  they  intend  to  trade  iu  the  streets  of  the  city ; 

(6)  That  they  are  not  unfit  to  trade  through  being  sickly,  blind,    deaf, 

dumb,  deformed,  or  mentally  deficient ; 
(c)   That  they  have  the  consent  to  their  being  licensed  of  the  persons 

purporting  to  have  the  custody,  charge,  or  care  of  them,  if  such 

perilous  are  fit  persons  and  have  lit  homes. 

If  the  person  having  the  custody,  charge,  or  care  of  any  child  is  not  a  fit 
person,  or  has  not  a  fit  home,  the  consent  of  such  person  shall  not  be  necessary 
to  the  child's  being  licensed. 

Provided  that  in  the  case  of  girls  under  the  age  of  14  it  shall  be  a  condition 
of  the  licence  that  they  shall  not  trade  within  au  area  of  one  mile  from  the 
Town  Hall. 

3.  Licenses  shall  be  granted  to  the  30th  September,  1902,  only,  and 
thereafter  from  year  to  year  on  application. 

•1.  Every  licence-holder  shall  also  receive  a  badge.  These  badges  will  be 
of  two  sorts,  distinguishing  children  exempt,  and  not  exempt,  from  school 
attendance. 

5.  No  charge  shall  be  made  either  for  the  licence  or  the  badge.  A  deposit 
of  6d.  shall  be  left  on  tlie  issue  of  a  badge,  which  will  be  refunded  on  its 
return.  The  Watch  Committee  may,  however,  forego  this  deposit  when  they 
consider  the  circumstances  of  the  child  make  it  desirable. 

6.  Any  licence  may  be  suspended  or  revoked  by  the  Watch  Committee,  in 
consequence  of  (a)  conviction  of  the  holder  summarily  or  upon  indictment  for 
any  offence;  {h)  its  being  used  as  a  cloak  for  begging,  immorality,  imposition, 
or  other  improper  purpose  ;  (c)  failure  to  notify  the  Watch  Committee  within 
one  week  of  any  change  in  the  holder's  place  of  residence ;  or  {d)  any  breach  of 
the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  issued. 

7.  The  following  are  the  conditions  upon  which  th'e  licences  will  be  issued, 
viz.  : — 

(a)  No  licensed  child  shall  be  in  any  street  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
after  8  o'clock  at  night  between  the  1st  October  and  the  31st  March, 
or  after  9  o'clock  at  night  between  the  1st  April  and  the  30th  Sep- 
tember. 

(6)  No  licensed  child  shall  trade  in  the  streets  unless  decently  and  suffi- 
ciently clothed. 

(c)  No  licensed  child  shall,  while  trading,  be  assisted  by  any  unlicensed 
child. 

{d)  No  licensed  child  shall  trade  at  any  time  unless  wearing  his  or  her 
badge  in  the  appointed  way. 

(e)  No  licensed  child  shall  in  any  way  alter,  deface,  lend,  sell,  pawn, 
transfer,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  its  badge. 

(/")  No  licensed  child  shall  enter  any  premises  licensed  for  the  sale  of 
any  intoxicating  liquor  for  consumption  on  the  premises,  or  licensed 
according  to  law  for  public  entertainment,  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
or  delivering  goods. 
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(g)  ^lO  licensed  child  trading  in  any  street  shall  obstruct  any  passenger  or 
annoy  hiui  by  importunity.  Every  licensed  child  shall  obey  the 
orders  of  any  constable  given  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
obstruction  or  annoyance  of  passengers. 

(/t)  No  licensed  child,  unless  exempt  from  .school  attendance,  shall  trade 
in  the  streets  during  school  hours. 

(t)  Every  licensed  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall,  unless  holding  a 
certificate  of  exemption  issued  by  the  School  Board,  attend  school  as 
required  by  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  or  by  any  bye-law  of  the 
School  Board  ;  and  shall,  unless  he  can  show  a  reasonable  excuse, 
produce  to  an  authorised  officer  of  the  Corj>oratiou,  on  the  30th 
June,  30th  September,  31.st  December,  and  31st  March  in  each  year, 
a  certificate  of  having  so  attended,  to  be  issued  by  the  School  Board. 

{j)  Every  child  shall  observe  and  obey  the  provisions  of  the  Manchester 
Corporation  Act,  1901,  and  of  the  bye-laws  of  the  Corporation  with 
respect  to  street  ofiences,  as  embodied  in  printed  instructions  to  be 
given  to  each  child  when  its  licence  is  granted. 

8.  On  and  after  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  two,  no  child  shall  trade  in  the  streets  unless  provided  with  a  licence,  in 
accordance  with  the  above  regulations. 

Approved  bif  Home  Secretary,  12th  February,  1002. 
See  Wage-earning  Children,  page  29G. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. — inputs' Schools,  page  134,  and  for 
still  oWer  scholars  page  1S4.  For  subjects  of  iustritctiou  in  Evening 
Schools  .see  page  84. 

Superannuation  of  Officers. 

Thk  Education  Bir.r.,  1902,  Second  Schedule. 

16.  The  officers  of  anj-  authority   whose   property,  rights,  and  liabilitits 

are  transferred  under  this  Act  to  any  council  shall  be  transferred  to 
and  become  the  officers  of  that  council,  but  that  council  may  abolish 
the  office  of  any  such  officer  whose  office  they  deem  unnecessary. 

17.  Every  officer  so  transferred  shall  hold  his  office  by  the  same  tenure 
and  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  before  the  transfer, 
and  while  performing  the  same  duties  shall  receive  not  less  salary  or 
remuneration  than  heretofore,  but  if  any  such  officer  is  required  to 
perform  duties  which  are  not  analogous  to  or  which  are  an  unreason- 
able addition  to  those  which  he  is  required  to  perform  at  the  date  of 
the  transfer,  he  may  relinquish  his  office,  and  any  officer  who  so 
relinquishes  his  office,  or  whose  office  is  abolished,  shall  be  entitled 
to  compensation  under  this  Act. 

18.  A  council  may,  if  they  think  fit,  take  into  account  continuous  service 

under  any  >chool  boards  or  school  attendance  committees  in  order  to 
calculate  the  total  period  of  service  of  anj-  officer  entitled  to  compen- 
sation under  this  Act. 

19.  If  an  officer  of  any  authority  to  which  the  Poor  Law  ttfficers' 
Superannuation  Act,  1896,  applies  is  under  this  Act  trau3f^^red  to 
any  council,  and  has  made  the  annual  contributions  required  to  be 
made  under  that  Act,  the  provisions  of  that  Act  shall  apply,  subject 
to  such  modifications  as  the  Local  Government  Board  may  by  order 
direct  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  Act  applicable  to  the  case. 

20.  Any  local   education    authority   who   have   established  any   pension 

scheme,  or  scheme   for   the   superannuation   of  their   officers,  may 
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admit  to  the  benefits  of  that  scheme  any   officers  transferred   under 
this  Act  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  think  fit. 

21.  Section  120  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  which  relates  to 
compeusation  to  existing  officers,  shall  apply  as  respects  officers 
transferred  under  this  Act,  and  also  (with  the  necessary  modifica- 
tions) to  any  other  officers  who,  by  virtue  of  this  Act  or  anything 
done  in  pursuance  or  in  consequence  of  this  Act,  suffer  direct 
pecuniary  loss  by  abolition  of  office  or  by  dimiuution  or  loss  of  fees  or 
salary,  in  like  manner  as  it  applies  to  officers  transferred  under  this 
Act,  subject  as  follows  : — 

(tt)  Any  reference  in  that  section  to  the  county  council  shall  include 
a  reference  to  a  borough  or  urban  district  council  ;  and 

(b)  References  in  that  section  to  "the  passing  of  this  Act"  shall  be 

construed,  as  respects  a  case  of  relinquishment  of  powers  and 
duties,  as  references  to  the  date  on  wijich  the  relinquishment 
takes  effect  ;  and 

(c)  Any  reference    to    powers   transferred    shall    be    construed    as    a 

reference  to  property  transferred  :  and 

(d)  Any  expens=es  shall  be  paid  out  of  the   fund  or  rate  out  of  which 

the  expenses  of  a  council  under  this  Act  are  paid,  and  if  any 
compensation  is  payable  otherwise  than  by  way  of  an  annual 
sum,  the  payment  of  that  compensation  shall  be  a  purpose  for 
which  a  council  may  borrow  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Local  GovEiiNiiENT  (England  and  Wales)  Act,  1888. 

120. — (1)  Every  existing  officer  declared  by  this  Act  to  be  entitled  to 
compensation,  and  every  other  existing  officer,  whether  before 
mentioned  in  this  Act  or  not,  who  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  or  anything 
done  in  pursuance  of  or  in  consequence  of  this  Act,  suffers  any 
direct  pecuniary  loss  by  abolition  of  office  or  by  dimiuution  or  lofs  of 
fees  or  salary,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  compensation  paid  to  him  for 
such  pecuniary  loss  by  the  county  council,  to  whom  the  powers  of 
the  authority,  whose  officer  he  was,  are  transferred  under  this  Act, 
regard  being  had  to  the  conditions  on  which  his  appointment  was 
made,  to  the  nature  of  his  office  or  employment,  to  the  duration  of 
his  service,  to  any  additional  emoluments  which  he  acquires  by  virtue 
of  this  Act  or  of  anything  done  in  pursuance  of  or  in  consequence  of 
this  Act,  and  to  the  emoluments  which  he  might  have  acquired  if  he 
had  not  refused  to  accept  any  office  offered  by  any  council  or  other 
body  acting  under  this  Act,  and  to  all  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which 
under  the  Acts  and  rules  relating  to  Her  Majesty's  Civil  Service,*  is 
paid  to  a  person  on  abolition  of  office. 

(2)  Every  person  who  is  entitled  to  compensation,  as  above  mentioned, 
shall  deliver  to  the  county  council  a  claim  under  his  hand  setting 
forth  the  whole  amount  leceived  and  expended  by  him  or  his  prede- 
cessors in  office,  in  every  year  during  the  period  of  five  years  next 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  on  account  of  the  emoluments  for 
which  he  claims  compensation,  distinguishing  the  offices  in  respect  of 
which  the  same  have  been  received,  and  accjnipanied  by  a 
statutory  declaration  under  tiie  Statutory  Declaration  Act,  183f', 
that  the  same  is  a  true  statement  according  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  information,  and  belief. 


See  Treasury  Minute,  page  267. 
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(3)  Such  statement  sliall  be  submitted  to  the  county  council,   who  shall 

forthwith  take  tlie  same  into  considerution,  and  assess  the  just 
amount  of  compensation  (if  any),  and  shall  forthwith  inform  the 
claimant  of  their  decision. 

(4)  If  a  claimant  is  aggrieved  by  the  refusal  of  the  county  council  to 

grant  any  compensation,  or  by  the  amount  of  comjiensation  assessed, 
or  if  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  members  of  such  council 
subscribe  a  protest  against  the  amount  of  the  compensation  as  being 
excessive,  the  claimant  or  any  subscriber  to  such  protest  (as  the  case 
may  be)  may,  within  thiee  months  after  the  decision  of  the 
council,  appeal  to  the  Treasury,  who  shall  consider  the  case  and 
determine  whether  any  compensation,  and  if  so  what  amount, 
ought  to  be  granted  to  the  claimant,  and  such  determination  shall 
be  final. 

(5)  Any  claimant  under  this  section,  if  so  required   by  any   member  of 

the  county  council,  shall  attend  at  a  meeting  of  the  council 
and  answer  upon  oath,  which  any  justice  present  may  administer,  all 
questions  asked  by  any  member  of  the  c(nmcil  touching  the 
matters  set  forth  in  his  claim,  and  (-hall  further  produce  all  books, 
papers,  and  documents  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control  relating 
to  such  claim. 

(6)  The  sum  payable  as  compensation  to  any   person  in  pursuance  of  this 

section  shall  commence  to  be  payable  at  the  date  fixed  by  the  council 
on  granting  the  compensation,  or,  in  case  of  appeal,  by  the  Treasury, 
and  shall  be  a  speciality  debt  due  to  him  from  the  county  council, 
and  may  be  enforced  accordingly  in  like  manner  as  if  the  council  had 
entered  into  a  bond  to  pay  the  same. 

(7)  If  a  person  receiving  comjiensation   in  pursuance  of   this  section  is 

appointed  to  any  office  under  the  same  or  any  other  county  council, 
or  bj'  virtue  of  this  Act,  or  anything  done  in  pursuance  of  or  in  con- 
sequence of  this  Act,  receives  any  increase  of  emoluments  of  the  office 
held  by  him,  he  shall  not,  while  receiving  the  emoluments  of  that 
office,  receive  any  greater  amount  of  his  compensation,  if  any,  than, 
with  the  emoluments  of  the  said  office,  is  equal  to  the  emoluments 
for  which  compensation  was  granted  to  him,  and  if  the  emoluments 
of  the  office  he  holds  are  eciual  to  or  greater  than  the  emoluments 
for  which  com]iensation  was  granted,  his  compensation  shall  be  sus- 
pended while  he  holds  such  office. 

(8)  All    expenses    incurred    by    a    county    council    in    jmrsuance   of  this 

section  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  county  fund,  as  a  paj'ment  for 
general  county  purposes. 

CO.MPKNSATION    TO    CiVII.    SkRV.V.NTS    ON    AB(>I.ITU)X    OF    OFFICE. 

The  Treasury  Minute  relating  to  compensation  is  as  follows  :  The  award 
of  compensation  allowance  to  established  civil  servants  on  the  abolition  of  their 
offices  is  regulated  by  Section  7  of  the  Superannuation  Act  of  1859,  which 
provides  that  :— 

"  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissionei's  of  the  Treasury  to  grant  to  any 
person  retiring  or  i-emoved  from  the  jiublic  service  in  consequence  of  the 
abolition  of  his  office,  or  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  improvements 
in  the  organisation  of  the  department  to  which  he  belongs  by  which 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  can  be  effected,  such  special  annual 
allowance  by  way  of  compensation  as,  on  a  full  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  may  seem  to  the  said  Commissioners  to  be 
a  reasonable  and  just  compensation  for  the  loss  of  office  ;  and  if  the 
compensation  shall  exceed  the  amount  to  which  such   person  would 
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have  L'een  entitled  under  the  scale  of  superannuation  provided  by 
this  Act,  if  ten  years  were  added  to  the  number  of  years  which  he 
may  have  actually  served,  such  allowance  shall  be  granted  by  special 
minute,  stating  the  special  grounds  for  granting  such  allowance, 
which  minute  shall  be  laid  before  Parliameut,  and  no  such  allowance 
shall  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  salary  and  emoluments  of  the  office. 

"  In  calculating  allowances  under  this  section  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
Tieasury  to  award  as  many  sixtieths  of  the  officer's  emoluments  as  he  has 
served  complete  years,  with  a  special  addition  on  account  of  abolition  of  office, 
not  exceeding  the  foUjwing  scale,  viz.  ; — 

Actual  service.  Adlition. 

'20  years  or  upwards  10/60 

15  years  and  less  than  20 7/60 

1 0  years  and  less  than  15 5/60 

5  years  and  less  than  10  3/60 

Under  5  years   l/60 

"  When  the  duties  of  the  situation  have  not  been  such  as  to  require  that  the 
holder  should  give  his  whole  time  to  the  puolic  service,  such  deduction  is 
made  from  the  amount  of  compensation  allowance  for  which  he  would  other- 
wise be  qualified  as  the  Treasury  may  coneider  iea?onable.  As  a  rule  the 
deduction  is  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  It  must  be  observed  that  all  awai'ds 
under  the  section  are  at  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  Treasury,  rmd  are 
subject  to  modification  if  the  Board  consider  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case  require  it." 

NOTSS. 

1.  The  Offices  of  Cleric  and  Treasurer  of  the  School  Board  are 
abolished  by  the  repeal  of  the  words  "  a  clerk  and  treasurer,  and 
others,"  in  Section  35  of  the  Act  of  1870.  (Part  II.  of  Fourth 
Schedule  of  Act  of  1902.) 

2.  Continuous  Service. — -To  meet  the  case  of  clerks  and  other 
officers  who  have  served  more  than  one  school  board,  or  school 
attendance  committee,  the  woi'ds  of  Sub-section  16  of  Second 
Schedule  were  inserted  by  the  Government  on  "  representations 
made  by  the  school  board  clerks."  Though  optional  in  form,  the 
provision  is  practically  obligator}",  seeing  that  the  Treasury,  on 
appeal  being  made,  would  no  doubt  take  it  into  account  in 
making  their  decision. 

3.  Poor  Laio  Superannuation  and  Local  Swperannuation 
Schemes. — Additional  clauses  have  also  been  added  to  the  Second 
Schedule  of  the  Ijill  in  order  to  protect  the  cases  of  officers  coming 
within  the  terms  of  the  Poor  Laiv  Suparannuation  Act,  1896,  and 
al.so  the  following,  regaixling  superannuation  schemes  now  in  force 
in  certain  districts  : — 

Any  local  education  authority  who  have  established  any 
pension  scheme  or  scheme  for  the  superannuation  of 
their  officers  may  admit  to  the  benefits  of  that  scheme 
any  officers  transferred  under  the  Act  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  they  think  fit. 
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4.  Appuiiitmeuts  /Subject  to  Definite  Notice. — The  representatives 
of  the  school  board  clerks  received  authoritative  ussuraiices  that 
witli  regard  to  tlie  cases  of  officers  disniissable  at  one  month's 
notice,  ttc,  although  the  Treasury  '•  once  treated  these  officers 
differently  from  officers  dismissible  at  pleasure,  the  practice  has 
7101V  been  dii>contin(ie(l." 

Supply  of  Teachers.— See  next  article;  also  King's  Scholar- 
ships, page  144. 

Teachers. — Article  31  of  the  Day  School  Code  prescribes  the 
Classes  of  Teachers  fur  Public  Elementary  Scliools.  Classes  of 
Teachers. — The  teachers  recognised  by  the  Boaid  are — (a) 
probationers  ;  (b)  pupil  teachers  ;  (c)  provisional  assistant  teachers  ; 
(d)  assistant  teachers ;  (e)  provisionally  certificated  teachers  ; 
(/■)  certificated  teachers ;  (g)  women  :ipproved  by  the  Inspector 
as  additional  teachers. 

32.  7'eachers  to  l>e  Lay  Persons. — Lay  persons  alone  are 
recognised  as  teachers. 

The  following  Table  gives  a  summary  of  Teachers'  qualifications 
for  Public  Eleiiientax'y  Schnols: — 


(^') 


i'l'ubationcrs. 


('') 


ruinl  Teiifhois. 


iioys  and  girls  over  13  and  under 
16  years  of  age,  approved  by  the 
hifjpector,  provided  that  they  sub- 
^equently  lieconie  pupil  teachers. 
.Service  in  school  to  lie  half  the  time 
1lie  ."chool  is  opened.  Suitable  in- 
ytrurtioiH  must  be  provided  during 
their  term  of  employment.    (Art.  ;33). 


Boys  and  girls  engaged  on  the 
conditions  of  teaching  during  school 
houi-s  under  superintendence,  and 
receiving  suitable  instruction.  (Art. 
84.) 

Must  not  l»e  less  than  l.'i  years 
I  f  age  at  the  beginning  of  their  en- 
gagement; (except  in  ruial  schools,  and 
there  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
Inspector,  and  admitted  for  an  en- 
gagement of  four  years,  j     (Art.  39.) 

Must  be  of  the  same  sex  as  the 
principal  teacher.  Where  a  master 
instructs  a  girl  pupil  teacher  out  of 
school  houi-s  some  respectable  woman 
approved  liy  the  managers  must  be 
present  during  the  whole  time  of 
instruction.     (Art.  37.) 

Length  of  engagement  ordinarily 
three  years,  liut  may  l)e  two  or  one, 
provided  examinations  arc  jiassed  and 
the  end  of  the  engagement  falls 
beyond  the  completion  ot  I'andidate's 
t  ightcenth  year,     i  Art.  40.) 

The  number  of  pupil  teachers  must 
not  exceed  three  for  the  princijial 
teacher,  and  one  for  each  cei-tificated 
assistant  teacher.     (Art.  42.) 
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(c)   Provisional  Assistiiiit  Tbacliers. 


Ex-pupil  teachers  who  have  failed 
at  the  King's  Scholarship  Examina- 
tion during  their  engagement  may, 
with  the  con.sent  of  the  Inspector,  he 
recognised  as  pi-ovisional  assistant 
teachers  during  the  two  years  suc- 
ceeding the  last  examination  taken 
by  them  duiing  their  engagement. 
(Art.  49.*) 


id) 


A.ssistant  Teachers. 


Persons  who  have  passed  the  King's 
Scholarship  Examination,  and  also 
those  qualified  under  previous  Codes, 
mav  be  recognised  as  assistant  teachers. 
(Art.  50.) 

Graduates  of  any  university  in  the 
British  Empire  recognised  by  the 
Board.     (Ait.  51a.) 

Persons  over  18  j^ears  of  age  who 
have  i^assed  university  or  other  ex- 
aminations recognised  by  the  Board. 
(Art.  516.) 

Teachers  certificated  in  the  second 
class  by  the  Irish  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  and  teachers 
so  certificated  in  the  first  class  who 
have  not  been  trained  in  a  Training 
College,  and  teachers  recognised  in 
the  first  and  second  grade,  subject  to 
a  satisfactory  I'eport   from   the   Com- 


missioners. (Art,  ^>lc.) 


(«)     Trovisionally  Certificated  TeaclRi 


Pupil  Teachers  who  have  obtained 
a  First  Class  in  the  King's  Scholar- 
ship Examination  may  be  employed, 
if  specially  recommended  l)y  the  In- 
spector, as  provisionally  certificated 
teachei-s.  Also  women  who,  after  two 
years'  sei-vice  in  Public  Elementary 
Schools  as  recognised  additional 
teachers  (Art.  68)  have  obtained  a 
l''irst  Class  in  the  King's  Scholarshij) 
Examination  and  ai'e  recommended 
by  the  Inspector. 

Pensons  who  passed  the  first  year's 
examination  for  certificates  in  June. 
1891,  oi'  subsequently. 

Persons  who  ha\e  sor\cel  for  not 
less  than  twelve  months  as  assistant 
teachers  (.\rt.  51)  iu  Public  Elemen- 
tary Schools  provided  they  have  been 
recommended  by  the;  fiispectoi-. 

Persons  who  were  under  previous 
Codes  qualified  as  jirovisioually  cer- 
titicateci  teachers  (Art.  52'. 

(y'ease  to  be  recogni.sed  as  such 
after  the  end  of  the  school  year  in 
which  they  complete  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  their  age,  or  if  they 
ai-e  twice  reported  to  be  inefficient 
(Art.  86)  (Art.  54). 


(.'■) 


Certificated  Teachers. 


Teachers  who  having  passed  the 
Certificate  examination  satisfy  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  Ai-ticles  55 
to  67  of  the  Code. 


(0) 


Additional  Teachcr.s. 


Women  over  eighteen  years  of  age 
approved  liy  the  Inspector  and  em- 
ployed during  the  whole  of  the  school 
hours  in  the  general  instruction  of 
the  scholars  or  in  teaching  needle- 
work (Art.  68).  In  boys'  schools  the 
recognition  is  for  lower  classes  only. 


NoTi:.— The  Articles  of  the  Day  School  Code  dealing  with  dill'erent  classes  of 
'J'eachers  are  given  on  pages  271  to  277. 
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The  following  are  the  Articles  of  the  Code  dealiug  with  the  various  classes 
of  Teachers  for  Public  Elementary  Schools.  The  Schedulfs  and  form  of 
agreement  are  coutaiued  in  the  Day  School  Code  issued  annually  by  the  Board 
of  Education  :— 

Prohatio7iers. 

33.  Boys  or  girls  over  13  and  under  16  years  of  age  may  be  recognised  as 
probationers,  pi-ovided  that  they  are  approved  by  the  Insjiector,  and  provided 
tliat  the  managers  undertake  that  they  are  employed  with  the  intention  that 
they  shall  subseijuently  enter  into  engagements  as  pupil-teachers  in  the  school. 

The  managers  are  bound  to  see  that  probationers  are  not  permitted  to  serve 
in  school  during  more  than  half  the  time  that  the  school  is  open  ;  and  that  they 
receive  suitable  instruction  during  the  term  of  their  employment. 

Certificates  of  health  and  character,  and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  of  proficiency 
in  needlework,  must  be  furnished  for  probationers  proposed  tor  recognition 
under  this  article. 

Pupil-Teachcrti. 

34.  A  pupil-teacher  is  a  boy  or  girl  engaged  by  the  managers  of  a  public 
elementary  day  school  on  condition  of  teaching  during  school  hours  under  the 
superinteadence  of  the  principal  teaclier  and  receiving  suitable  instruction. 

The  managers  are  bound  to  see  tliat  the  pupil-teacher  is  properly  instructed 
during  the  engagement,  and  the  Board,  if  satisfied  that  this  duty  is  neglected, 
niay  decline  to  recognise  any  pupil-teachers  as  members  of  the  staff  of  a 
school  under  the  same  managers. 

The  conditions  of  the  engagement  of  a  pupil-teacher  are  set  forth  in  detail 
in  the  form  of  memorandum  of  agreement  given  in  Schedule  VI.  No  departure 
from  this  form  is  allowed. 

35.  Candidates,  in  order  to  be  engaged  as  pupil-teachers,  must  be  presented 
to  the  Inspector  for  approval,  and  must  pass  the  examination  specified  in 
Schedule  V.,  or  some  other  examination  recognised  by  the  Board  for  the 
purpose  of  this  article  (see  Schedule  IV.  A).  The  certificates  specified  in 
Schedule  V.  must  also  be  furnished  by  the  managers. 

Candidates  are  examined  ordinarily  at  the  collective  examination  of 
pupil-teachers. 

36.  Cential  classes  for  the  instruction  of  pupil-teachers  must  be  open  at 
all  times  to  the  ins|)ectiou  of  any  of  the  iuspectors  of  the  Board,  and  the 
Board  must  be  satisfied  with  the  premises  and  general  arrangements.  The 
names  of  all  teachers  employed  in  such  classes  must  be  notified  to  the  Board, 
and  the  time-table  must  be  approved  by  the  Inspector.  Cential  Classes  will 
not  be  recognised  for  the  puri)Oses  of  Article  63  or  of  the  Elementary  School 
Teachers'  Superatmuation  Rules,  1899,  unless  five  meetings  of  not  less  than 
two  hours  each  are  held  in  the  morning  or  afternoon  in  each  week.  Pupil- 
teachers  may  receive  their  instruction  in  Secondary  schools  under  conditions 
approved  by  the  Board. 

37.  Sex. — Pupil-teacliers  and  probationers  must,  as  a  rule,  be  of  the  same 
sex  as  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Where  a  girl  is  engaged  as  a  pupil-teacher  or  probationer  in  a  school 
under  a  master,  and  receives  instruction  from  him  out  of  school  hours, 
some  respectable  woman  approved  by  the  managers  must  invariably  be 
present  during  the  whole  time  that  such  instruction  is  being  given. 

Girls  are  not,  as  a  rule,  recognised  as  pupil-teachers  or  probationers 
in  a  boys'  school,  nor  boys  in  a  girls'  or  infants'  school. 

38.  Commencement  of  Enganemenl. — The  engagement  of  a  pupil-teacher  can 
only  begin  either  on  the  1st  of  July  or  on  the  Ist  of  January.  One  of  these 
dates  must  be  uniformly  adopted  for  all  pupil-teachers  in  the  same  school. 

39.  (a)  Age. — Pupil  teachers  must  be,  except  as  liereinafter  provided,  not 
less  than  15  years  of  age,  at  the  beginning  of  their  engagement,  {b)  la  rural 
schools  candidates  between  the  ages  of   fourteen  and   fifteen  may,   with   the 
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special  couseut  of  the  iiispeccor,  be  admitted  for  an  eugagemeut  of  four  years. 
In  such  cases  the  ciudidates  will  be  i-equired  before  admis.'^iou  t.)  pass  an 
examination  in  the  three  elementary  subjects  up  to  and  including  Standard 
VII.,  and  in  the  elements  of  grammar,  geography,  and  history.  Certificates 
of  health  and  charH.ct3r,  and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  of  proficiency  in  needlework, 
must  be  furnished  for  candidates  proposed  for  admission  as  pupil-teachers 
under  this  Article. 

40.  Length  of  Eiifjaqeineat. — The  length  of  the  engagement  wi  1  ordinarily 
be  3  years,  but  may  be  2  or  1,  provided  that  (a)  the  candidate  pi.s.ses  the 
examination  presented  by  Schedule  V.  for  the  first  or  second  year  ;  and 
(6)  the  end  of  the  reduced  term  of  service  falls  beyond  the  completion 
of  the  candidates  eighteenth  year. 

Candidates  uiay  be  admitted  for  an  engagement  of  one  or  more  years  pro- 
vided that  (a)  they  have  passed,  not  more  than  t^o  years  previouslj',  an 
examination  recognised  l>y  the  Board  see  [Schedule  IV.  (A)  ],  and  {h)  the  end  of 
the  engaeement  falls  beyond  the  completion  of  the  candidate's  eighteenth  year. 

41.  Certificates  and  Examinations. — (a)  In  April,  1902,  pupil-teachers, 
unless  specially  excused  by  the  Board,  must  pass  the  examination  prescribed 
in  Schedule  V.,  or  some  other  examination  approved  by  the  Board,  and 
the  certificates  specified  in  that  schedule  must  also  be  produced  by  the 
managers. 

N.  B. — After  April,  1902,  pupil  teachers  will  not  be  required  to  take 
any  examination  after  admission,  other  than  that  prescribed  by  Article 
41   (/)  ;    but  in  each  year  of  their  engagement  the   Inspector  must  be 
satisfied    that    they  are   properly   taught    and   diligent  in   their   studies, 
and  the  certificates  specified  in  Schedule  V.  must  be   produced  by  the 
managers. 
(J)  Pupil  teachers  will  cease  to  be  recognised  by  the  Board  if  in  any  year 
satisfactory  certificates  are  not  produced  on  their  behalf,  or  if  in  two  consecu- 
tive years  they  fail  to  satisfy  the  Inspector  that  they  are  properly  taught  and 
ddigent  in  their  studies. 

(c)  Pupil  teachers  may,  in  any  Cise,  continu'^  to  be  recognised  until  the 
end  of  the  month  in  which  the  decision  of  the  Board  as  to  their  recognition  is 
announced  to  the  managers. 

{d)  The  collective  examination  of  pupil  teachers  and  candidates  is  held  in 
the  spring. 

In  1902  the  examination  will  be  on  the  26th  April. 

(e)  The  Inspector  informs  the  managers  of  the  time  and  place  at  which  the 
collective  examination  will  be  held. 

Notice  should,  iu  accordance  with  Article  46,  be  given  to  the  Board  of 
the  mimps  of  pupil  teachers  who  will  attend  the  King's  Scholarship 
Examiuiition. 

(/■)  The  final  examination  of  pupil-teachers  will  (unless  some  other 
examination  approved  by  the  Board  is  taken)  be  the  King's  Scholarship 
Examination  next  preceding  the  termination  of  their  engagements.  The 
King's  Scholarship  Examination  may  be  deferred  for  a  year,  but  not  unless 
the  engagement  is  extended  under  paragi-aph  4  of  the  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment. 

42.  Number  of  Puiiil  Teachers. — The  number  of  pupil-teachers  recognised 
by  the  Boird  must  not  exceed  tiuee  for  the  principal  teacher,  and  one  for 
each  certificated  nssistant  teacher. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Article  a  probationer  is  reckoned  as  equivalent  to 
a  pupil-teacher. 

Pu|iil -teachers,  whose  engagements  have  been  extended  under  paragraph 
4  of  their  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  will  not  be  reckoned  as  pupil- teachers 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Article. 

43.  ResponsibiUti/  of  the  Board. — The  Board  are  not  a  party  to  the  engage- 
ment, and  only  ascertain  whether  the  prescribed  certificates  are  produced  and 
the  prescribed  examination  is  passed. 
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44.  Keferencc  to  the  Board. — Wliatever  other  questions  ariee  upon  the 
eugageinent  may  be  referred  to  the  Board  (provided  that  all  the  parties  agree 
in  writing  to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  Board  as  final),  but,  otherwise, 
must  be  settled  as  in  any  other  hiring  or  contract. 

45.  Ex-pupil-teachers. — At  the  termination  of  their  engagements  pupil- 
teacheisare  free  to  choose  their  employment.  If  they  wish  to  continue  in 
the  profession  of  elementary  school  teachers,  they  may,  under  the  conditions 
stated  in  the  following  articles,  become — 

(a)  Students  in  training  colleges. 

(b)  Assisttut  teachers. 

(c)  Provisionally  certificated  teachers. 

Examination  for  Admission  to  Training  Collegks. 

46.  King's  Scholarshi2'>  Examination. — The  examination  of  candidates  for 
admission  into  Training  Colleges,  called  "  the  King's  .Scholarship  Examina- 
tion," is  held  at  each  College,  and  at  such  other  centres  as  are  necessary.  The 
examination  in  1902  will  be  held  on  the  9th  December  and  following  days. 

The  name.s  of  all  candidates  must  be  notified  to  the  Board  before 
the  1st  of  October. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  enforce  this  rule  strictly.  Arrangements 
will  be  made  for  the  special  examination  in  the  summer  of  1902  of  Blind 
Candidates  proposing  to  enter  a  recognised  Training  College  for  the  blind 
in  the  autumn  of   1902. 

47.  Subjects — The  examination  extends  to  all  the  subjects  in  which  pupil 
teachers  during  tlieir  engagement  are  required  to  be  instructed  as  specified  in 
Schedule  V. 

A  syllabus  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Board  of 
Education. 

4S.  Candidates. — (a)  Candidates  attending  the  examination  must  be  either 
pupil-teachers  entering  for  their  final  examination  under  Article  41  (/),  or, 
not  being  pupil-teachers,  persons  over  eighteen  yeai's  of  age  on  the  Ist  of 
October  next  followi(  g  the  date  of  the  examination.  Persons  who  have  not 
been  pu oil-teachers  will  be  required  to  produce  a  satisfactory  medical  certifi- 
cate in  a  form  apjiroved  by  the  Board  previous  to  their  admission  to  the  King's 
Scholarship  Examination. 

(6)  Candidates  attending  the  examination  at  any  Training  College  are 
selected  and  admitted  to  the  examination  by  the  authorities  of  each  College 
provided  that  such  candidates  have  previously  obtained  permission  from  the 
Board  to  attend  the  examination. 

(c)  All  pupil-teachers  entering  for  their  final  examination  will  be  required 
to  attend  at  centres  of  which  the  managers  of  their  schools  viill  be  informed 
by  the  Board,  unless  they  are  examined  at  colleges  pursuant  to  Article  48  (6). 

49.  Class  List.— The  candidates  who  })ass  the  examination  are  arranged  iu 
three  classes. 

49*.  Provisional  Assistant  Teachers. — Persons  who  have  completed  an 
engagement  as  pupil-teachers,  but  have  failed  at  the  King's  Scholarship 
Examination  during  their  engagement,  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Inspector,  be  recognised  as  provisional  assistant  teachers  daring  the  two 
years  immediately  succeeding  the  last  examination  taken  by  them  during  their 
engagement. 

.'0.  Assistant  Teachers. — Persons  who  have  passed  the  Kmg's  Scholarship 
Examination  and  persons  who  were  qualified  under  previous  Codes  as  assistant 
teachers  may  be  recognised  as  assistant  teachers. 

The  examinations  in  Articles  r>0  and  52  will  be  held  to  include  the 
corresponding  examinations  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department. 

Per.sons  who  have  passed  the  special  King's  Scholarship  Examination  for 
Blind  Candidates  (Art.  46)  are  not  thereby  qualified  for  recognition  as  teachers 
under  this  Article. 
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51 . — (a)  Graduates  or  persons  qualified  by  examination  to  become  graduates 
in  arts  or  science  of  any  university  in  the  British  Empire  recognised  by  the 
Board  for  the  purposes  of  this  Article  may  be  recognised  as  assistant  teachers. 

(6)  Persons  over  18  years  of  age  who  have  passed  university  and  other 
examinations  recognised  by  the  Board  [see  Schedule  IV.  (B)]  may  be  recog- 
nised as  assistant  teachers. 

(c)  Teachers  certificated  in  the  second  class  by  the  Irif>h  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  and  teachers  so  certificated  in  the  first  class  who  have  not 
been  trained  in  a  training  college,  may,  subject  to  a  satisfactory  report  from 
the  Commissioners,  be  recognised  as  assistant  teachers.  Teachers  recognised 
in  the  first  or  second  grade  by  the  Irish  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
may,  subJHCt  to  a  satisfactory  report  from  the  Commissioners,  be  recognised  as 
assistant  teachers. 

Teat^^hers  proposed  for  a  first  engagement  under  Articles  50  or  51  must 
produce  a  satisfactory  medical  certificate  in  a  form  approved  by  the  Board. 

The  recognition  of  assistant  teachers  under  Articles  50  and  51  will  date 
from  the  first  day  of  the  month  succeeding  the  close  of  the  examination  by 
which  they  are  rpialified. 

Provisionally  Certificated   Teachers. 

52.  Conditions  of  Recognition. — Pupil  teachers  who  after  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  their  engagement,  and  women  who  after  two  years'  service  in 
public  elementary  schools  as  recognised  additional  teachers  (Art.  68),  have 
obtained  a  place  in  the  first  class  in  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination,  may, 
if  specially  recommended  by  the  inspector  on  the  ground  of  their  practical 
skill  as  teachers,  be  recognised  as  "  provisionally  certificated  teachers."  See 
Art.  82  (a). 

Persons  who  passed  the  first  year's  examination  for  certificates  in  June, 
1891,  or  subsequently,  are  recognised  as  provisionallj'  certificated  teachers. 

Persons  who  have  served  for  not  less  than  twelve  months  as  assistant 
teachers  under  .\rt.  51  in  public  elementary  schools  may  also  be  recognised  aa 
"provisionally  certificated  teachers"  if  specially  recommended  by  the 
inspector  on  the  ground  of  their  practical  skill  as  teachers. 

Persons  who  were  under  previous  Codes  qualified  as  provisionally  certificated 
teachers  may  be  recognised  as  provisionally  certificated  teachers. 

53.  No  certificate  is  issued  to  provisionally  certificated  teachers. 

54.  Jjupse  of  Recognition. — Provisionally  certificated  teachers  cease  to  be 
recognised  as  such  after  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  which  they  complete 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  their  age,  or  if  the  schools  or  classes  of  which  they 
are  in  charge  are  twice  reported  to  be  ineflficient.     (Art.  86.) 

Ceutipicated  Teachers. 

55.  Candidates  for  certificates  must,  except  in  the  cases  otherwise  provided 
for  in  this  Code,  be  examined  and  undergo  probation  by  actual  service  in 
school. 

56.  The  examination  will  be  held  on  7th-llth  July,  1902,  at  each  residential 
training  college,  and  at  such  other  times  and  places  as  may  be  necessary. 

Regulations  and  syllabuses  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Board  of  Education,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

Tlie  examination  for  certificates  held  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department 
is  accepted  as  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  English  examination. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  special  examination  of  Blind  Candidates 
for  Teachers'  Certificates.  These  certificates  will  be  recognised  only  in  schools 
for  the  blind. 

57.  (i)  There  will  be  no  first  year's  examination  in  1902  and  subsequent 
years. 

(ii)  The  second  year's  examination  in  1902  will  be  o|)en  to — 
(a)  Students  who  have  passed  the  fir«t  year's  examination  as  prescribed  by 
previous  Codes,  or  have  been  especially  excused  such  examination  on 
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account  of  illness  or  other  cause  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the 
Board,  and  have  subsequently  for  at  least  one  year  either  been 
resident  students,  or  been  enrolled  and  received  continuous  training 
as  day  studeut.s,  in  a  training  college  ; 

(6)  Teachers  who  have  passed  the  first  year's  examination  as  prescribed 
by  previous  Codes  not  less  than  a  year  previously,  or  have  been 
specially  excused  such  examination  on  account  of  illness  or  other 
cause  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  Board,  and  have  subsequently, 
while  in  situations  as  provisionally  certificated  teachers,  or  as  teachers 
under  Article  82,  exception  (6),  or  as  assistant  teachers,  under 
Article  50  or  51 — (1)  in  inspected  schools  under  certificated  teachers, 
or  (2)  in  approved  central  classes  for  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers, 
or  (3)  in  schools  certified  under  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary 
Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Cbildreu)  Act,  1893,  obtained  a  favourable 
report  from  an  Inspector  on  their  skill  in  teaching  ; 

{(•)  Students  who  have  completed  a  year  of  training  under  Article  115 
(b)  ;  (a  certificated  teacher,  not  previously  trained,  who  has  been  one 
year  in  a  college).     .See  Training  College,  page 

{d)  Graduates,  or  persons  qualified  by  examination  to  become  graduates 
in  arts  or  science  of  auy  university  in  the  British  Empire  recognised 
by  the  Board  for  the  purposes  of  this  Article,  who  have  satisfied  the 
conditions  of  Article  57  (i)  of  the  Code  of  1901  ; 

(e)  Certificated  teachers  who  have  not  passed  the  second  year's  examina- 
tion—  i.e.,  those  vrh(j  obtained  certificates  by  passing  the  first  year's 
examination  before  1891  ; 

(/)  Teachers  recognised  under  Article  51  (c)  who  have  satisfied  the  con- 
ditions of  Article  57  (i)  (c)  of  the  Code  of  1901. 

(iii.)  The  third  year's  examination  in  1902  will  be  open  to — 

(a)  Students  who  have  completed  a  year's  training  under  Article   115  (c)  ; 
{b)  Students    who    have  completed  an  additional    year's    training    under 
Article  120. 

Application  for  the  report  mentioned  in  Article  57  (ii)  (i)  is  to  be  made  to 
the  Inspector  not  later  than  1st  of  January  previous  t<>  the  examination. 

57*.  (i.)  In  1903  and  subsequent  years  there  will  be  only  a  single  examina- 
tion, which  will  be  open  to  candidates  who  have  satisfied  the  following 
conditions — 

(a)  Candidates  must  not  be  less  than  20  years  of  age  on  the  1st 
October  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  examined. 

(6)  They  must  either  (1)  have  passed  the  Kmg's  Scholarshi])  Examina- 
tion, or  an  examination  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  under 
Article  51  {b)  of  the  Cofle,  not  less  than  two  years  previously  to  the 
1st  October  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  examined  for  certificates  ; 
or  (2)  be  qualified  under  Article  50  or  Article  51  (a)  or  (e)  of  the 
Code. 

(c)  They  must  have  been  employed  for  at  least  one  year  (1)  in  schools 

under  ins[)ection  by  the  Board  of  Education,  or  (2)  in  approved 
central  classes  for  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers. 

(d)  They  must,  while  emjiloyed  in   either  of  the  situations  specified  in 

Article  57*  (i)  (c)  have  obtained  a  favourable  report  from  an 
inspector  on  their  skill  in  teaching,  reading,  and  recitation.  This 
report  should,  as  a  rule,  be  obtained  during  the  12  months 
immediately  preceding  their  examination. 

(ii.)  The  examination  will  also  be  open  to — 

(a)  Certificated  teachers  who  obtained  certificates  by  passing  the  first 
year's  examination  before  1891. 
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{b)  PersoDS  who  have  been  employed  for  not  le-s  than  three  years  as 
teachers  in  schools  certified  under  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary 
Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893,  provided  they 
satisfy  the  condition  of  Article  ."j?*  (i)  (a). 

58.  Candidates  who  at  the  time  of  the  examination  are  not  teachers  in 
schools  under  inspection  must  be  recommended  by  the  authorities  of  their 
college  or  by  the  managers  of  the  school  in  which  they  last  served. 

59.  N^otijication  of  A'toHcs. — The  names  of  all  candidates  for  the  examination 
in  1902,  not  being  students  in  any  training  college,  must  be  notified  to  the 
Board  before  the  1st  of  May. 

N.B. — It  will  be  necessary  to  enforce  this  Article  strictly. 

60.  liecofjnition  as  Vertificatal  Teachers. — Teacliers  certificated  p.fter  Ist 
April,  18y9,  will  not  be  recognised  as  certificated  teachers  until  the  Board  are 
sntisfied  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Eiemeiitary  School  Teachers' 
Superannuation  Rules,  1899,  of  their  age  and  phj'sical  capacity. 

(a)  Teachers  who  have  passed  the  second  or  third  year'.^  examination  may 
be  recognised  as  certificwted  teachers  from  the  first  day  of  the  month 
succeeding  the  close  of  the  examination. 

Teachers  who,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January,  1891,  would  have  been 
entitled  under  previous  Codes  to  recognition  as  certificated  teachers  will 
continue  to  be  similarly  recognised. 

[h)  Graduates  or  persons  who  are  qualified  by  examination  to  become 
giaduates  in  arts  or  science  of  any  univen^^ity  in  the  British  Empire  recog- 
nised by  the  Board  for  the  purposes  of  this  Article  may  be  recognised  as 
certificated  tfacliers,  provided  that  they  hold  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  issued  by  a  university  or  collegiate  body,  and 
recognised  by  the  Board  for  the  purposes  of  this  Article  {see  Schedule 
IV.  (C).) 

(c)  Teachers  certificated  in  the  first  clas-s  by  the  Irish  Commis-inneis  of 
National  Education  who  have  been  trained  in  a  training  college  may,  subject 
to  a  satib-factory  report  from  the  Commissionerr,  be  recognised  as  certificated 
teachers. 

61.  Superintendence  of  Puyil  Teachers. — Lists  ai-e  published  showing  the 
successful  candidates  in  each  year's  examination,  whether  students  or  not,  and 
indicating  in  the  case  of  all  ciudidales  whether  they  are  entitled  to  superin- 
tend pupil  teachers. 

Teachers  examined  for  a  certificate  before  the  1st  January.  1891,  will  be 
permitted  to  superintend  pupil  teachers  if  they  passed  successfully  in 
second  year's  papers. 

Teachers  who  attended  a  second  J  ear's  examination  for  a  certificate  after 
the  1st  Januriiy,  1891,  will  not  be  considered  qualified  to  superinttnd  pupil 
teachers  unless  they  were  indicated  as  so  qualified  in  the  list  showing  the 
result  of  such  examination. 

Teachers  who  are  recognised  under  Article  60  (b)  and  (c)  are  entitled  to 
superintend  pupil  teachers. 

62.  (a)  Certificated  teachers  not  entitled  to  superintend  pupil  teachers 
may  become  entitled  to  superintend  them  by  re-examination. 

(b)  Pu])il-teachers  may  be  recognised  in  a  school  in  which  the  principal 
teacher  is  certificated,  but  is  not  entitled  by  examination  to  superintend  pupil- 
teachers,  provided  that  (i)  the  pupil-teachers  are  taught  in  approved  schools 
or  central  classes,  and  (ii)  the  Inspector  rejjorls  that  the  piiucipal  teacher  is 
sufiBciently  qualified  on  the  ground  of  practical  skill. 

63.  Tcachirs  on  Pnbation.  Parchment  Certificate. — A  teacher,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  i)ar(hment  certificate,  must  (i)  have  bfeii  employed  for  not  le>s  than 
18  months  as  a  certificated  teacher  in  i-ecorded  service  as  defined  by  the 
Elementary  School  Teaeher>'  Superannuation  Act,  1898,  Section  1  (,5),  and 
the  Elementary  School  Teachers'  Superannuation  Rules,  1899,  Section  9,  and 
must  have  obtained  a  favourable  repoit  from  an  Inspector. 
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Or  (ii.)  must  have  been  reported  by  the  proper  Department  iu  each  case  to 
Lave  completed  h  like  period  of  good  service  as  an  elementary  teacher  in  the 
Army  or  Xavy,  or  (within  Great  Britain)  in  poor  law  schools,  certifie  1  indus- 
trial or  day  industrial  schools,  or  certified  reformatories. 

Teachers  who  have  been  allowed  a  third  year  of  training  under  Article  120 
may  obtain  their  parchment  certificate  after  one  year's  employment  as  above 
defined. 

64.  There  is  i>nly  une  class  of  certificate,  bat  a  distinction  is  made  as 
regards  the  right  to  superintend  pupil-teachers. 

The  right  to  superintend  pupil-teachers  may  be  suspended  or  withdrawn  if 
the  B  lard,  on  the  report  of  the  Inspector,  consider  that  a  teacher  has  neglected 
his  duty  iu  this  respect. 

Reports  ok  Managers  and  iNsrEciOR. 

65.  Mana'jcrs'  and  Inspector's  Reports. — The  managers  are  required  to 
state  in  their  annual  return  whether  the  conduct,  character,  and  attention  to 
duty  of  all  teachers  engaged  iu  the  school  have  been  satisfactory  ;  and  the 
inspector  reports  each  year  on  the  efficiency  of  all  the  teichers  engaged  in  a 
school,  and  particularly  on  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  duty  towards  the 
pupil  teachers  under  them. 

'0^.  Certificited  te-ichers  who  have  been  employed  in  a  school  during  not 
less  than  six  months  of  any  school  year  are  entitled  to  claim  from  the 
managers  free  of  charge  a  certified  copy  of  the  inspector's  annual  report  for 
that  school  yjear  after  it  has  been  entered  in  the  log  book. 

Recall  or  Suspension  of  Certificates. 

67.  A  certificate  may  at  any  time  be  recalled  or  suspended,  but  not  until 
the  Board  have  informed  the  teacher  of  the  charges  against  liim  and  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  explanation. 

Expiration  ok  Certificate. 

67*.  The  certificate  of  a  teacher,  who  becomes  certificated  after  1st  April, 
1899,  shall  expire  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  65  years,  or,  if  the  board  on 
account  of  his  special  fitness  allow  his  service  to  continue  for  a  further  limited 
time,  then  on  the  expiration  of  that  limited  time. 

The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  apply  to  teachers  certificated  before  let 
April,  1899,  who  have  accepted  the  Elementary  School  Teachers'  Superannua- 
tion Act,  189S,  with  the  following  modification,  that  is  to  say  :  If  the  teacher 
had  at  the  ilate  of  the  acceptance  of  the  said  Act  attained  the  age  of  65  years 
or  any  greater  age,  the  date  of  such  acceptance  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
date  at  which  the  teacher  attained  the  age  of  65  years  [Elementary  School 
Teachers'  Superannuation  Act,  1898,  Sections  1  (2)  (a)  and  5  (2)  (6)  ]. 

Additional  Teachers. 

68.  In  mixed  and  girls"  schools,  and  in  infant  schools  and  classes,  a  woman 
over  IS  years  of  age.  approved  by  the  Inspector,  who  is  employed  during  the 
whole  of  the  school  hours  in  the  general  instruction  of  the  scholars,  and  in 
teaching  needlework,  is  recognised  as  an  additional  teacher. 

In  boys'  schools,  with  the  special  approval  of  the  Board,  a  woman  over  18 
years  of  age  approved  by  the  Inspector,  who  is  employed  during  the  whole  of 
the  school  hours  in  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes,  is  recognised  as  an 
additional  teacher. 

Teachers  proposed  for  a  first  engagement  under  this  Article  must  produce 
a  satisfactory  medical  certificate  in  a  form  aj.proved  by  the  Board. 

Teachers. — The  following  particulars  are  from  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  1902  :  "  There  were  iu  1901  at  work  in  schools 
uuder  inspectiou   66,149    certificated   or  provisionally  certificated 
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teachers  (or  one  to  every  71"G  children  in  average  attendance),  :i6,u02 
pupil- teachers,  34,716  assistant  or  provisional  assistant,  and 
17,956  additional  women  teachers.  The  figures  in  1900  were 
64,038  certificated  or  provisionally  certificated  teachers,  29,393 
pupil-teachers,  32,436  assistant,  and  17,512  additional  women 
teachers.  The  figures  this  year  therefore  show  an  inci'ease  of 
2,111  certificated  or  provisionally  certificated  teachers,  an  increase 
of  2,280  assistant  or  provisional  assistant  teachers,  and  an 
increase  of  444  additional  women  teachers,  but  a  decrease  of 
1,391  pupil-teachers.  The  increase  of  adult  female  teachers 
recognised  under  Art.  68  of  tlie  Code  is  to  be  remarked.  The 
numl)er  of  those  teachers,  which  in  1893  was  8,534,  rose  in  1894 
to  10,196,  in  1895  to  11,678,  in  1896  to  12,838,  iu  1897  to 
14,155,  in  1898  to  15,136,  in  1899  to  16,717,  in  1900  to  17,512, 
and  in  1901  to  17,956,  an  increase  in  the  last  eight  years  of  over 
1 1 0  per  cent. 

In  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1901,  seven  gradviates 
holding  recognised  certificates  of  proficiency  in  teaching  were 
recognised  as  certificated  teachers  under  Article  60  (6)  of  the 
Code  of  1901,  and  one  trained  teacher  certificated  in  the  first 
class  by  the  Irish  Commissioners  of  National  Education  was 
I'ecognised  as  a  certificated  teacher  under  Article  60  (c).  Sixty- 
four  persons  already  qualified  as  certificated  teachers  were  ad- 
mitted as  students  to  Training  Colleges  for  one  year's  training 
under  Article  115  (6),  eight  persons  took  advantage  of  the 
facilities  ofi^ered  by  Article  115  (c)  to  graduates  wishing  to  obtain 
a  year's  training,  and  151  persons  availed  themselves  of  the 
permission  to  enter  a  Training  College  by  means  of  the  examina- 
tions now  recognised  for  that  purpose  as  alternatives  to  the  King's 
Scholarship  Examination  (Article  115  (d)).  110  men  and  95 
women  students  received  a  third  year's  training. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  examination  for  certificates 
to  be  held  in  1903  have  been  so  drawn  up  as  to  establish  the 
equivalence  of  that  examination  to  the  second  of  the  two 
examinations  to  which  candidates  have,  since  1902,  been  required 
to  submit  themselves. 

Teachers  under  Article  52. 

The  "  provisional  certificates,"  qualifying  teachers  to  take  charge, 
up  to  the  age  of  26,  (if  small  schools  with  less  than  50  children  in 
average  attendance,  have  now  practically  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
total  number  of  provisionally  certificated  teachers  now  in  charge 
of  schools  is  only  48,  2  men  and  46  women.  Teachers  qualified 
inider  Article  50  or  51  may  also  under  certain  conditions  be 
recognised  as  qualified  to  take  charge  of  schools  with  an  average 
attendance  of  not  more  than  40  scholars.  The  number  of  teachers 
so  recognised  in  1901  was  192,  19  men  and  173  women. 
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Trained  and   Untrained  Teachers. 

The  extent  to  which  the  traiuing  colleges  have  contributed  to 
the  present  supply  of  teachers  in  England  and  Wales  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  of  25,122  certificated  masters  employed  in  schools 
reported  on  last  year,  18,134,  or  722  per  cent,  had  been  trained, 
viz.,  17,922  for  two  years  or  less,  and  212  for  three  years;  while 
6,988,  or  27'8  per  cent,  were  not  so  trained.  In  like  manner,  of 
40,979  certificated  schoolmistresses,  19,889,  or  48 "5  per  cent,  had 
been  trained,  19,739  for  twu  j-ears  or  less,  and  150  for  three  years; 
and  21,090,  or  51*5  per  cent,  were  not  trained  in  colleges.  Of 
the  teachers,  however,  who  are  technically  described  as  untrained, 
a  large  pi-oportion  have  passed  through  the  pupil-teacher's  course 
and  afterwards  served  as  assistants  in  large  schools  before  passing 
the  examination  for  a  certificate  and  undertaking  independent 
charges. 

Salaries  of  Teachers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  present  scale  of  the  salaries  of 
certificated  teachers  in  public  elementary  schools : — 


X  umbers 

and  Percentfige  in  receipt  of  Salaries. 

Amount. 

Certificated  Masters.          Certificated  Mistresses. 

1 
Priucijjal.    |    Assistant.        Principal. 

Assistant. 

Under  £50   

£50  aii.l  under  £100  

£100         „         £150  

2 
•0 

2544 
19-5 

5441 

12                   134 
•1                      -8 

5363           10,855 
48-1               63-2 
4315               4359 

1031 
4-6 

16,790 
75-6 

4397 

£150          ,         £200  

417               387               25-4 
2694               1439              1049 

19-8 
11 

£200         .,         £250  

207 

1307 
10-0 

567 
4-3 

449 
3-5 

27 
•2 

6 
•1 

12-9       1          6-1 

16       '         630 
•2       !          37 

-  ;      1^1 

1 

—  11 
■1 

1                — 
■0 

•0 

£250         .,         £300  

£300                   £400 

— 

£400                   £500        

£500  and  over                  

Tot^l     

13,037 

11,146 

17,169 

22,229 

See  also  jiage  227. 
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The  average  salazy  of  a  certificated  master,  whicli  iu  1S70  was 
£94  2s.  Id.,  is  now  £128  17s.  2d.  ;  that  of  a  schoolmistress  was 
c£57  lis.  Id.  ill  1870,  and  is  now  £86  lis.  lOd.  These  averages 
are  calculated  upon  the  whole  of  the  certificated  teachers  (where 
returns  are  given)  whether  principal  pr  additional.  In  addition 
to  their  other  emoluments,  many  of  the  teachers  are  provided  with 
residences  free  of  rent. 

For  some  years  after  1870,  almost  all  the  certificated  teachers 
were  then  in  charge  of  schools  as  principal  teachers,  while  now 
about  half  of  tbem  are  teaching  as  assistants.  Out  of  the  24,183 
certificated  masters  whose  salaries  are  classified  above,  only  13,037, 
or  53 "9  per  cent,  and  out  of  the  similar  39,398  certificated 
mistresses,  only  17,169,  or  43 '6  per  cent,  are  in  charge  of  schools. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  show  the  rise  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
salaries  of  principal  teachers  since  1870,  the  comparison  should 
be  between  the  salaries  of  all  certificated  teachers  in  that  year, 
and  those  of  principal  teachers  only  in  1901.  On  this  basis  it 
appears  that  £94  2s.  Id.,  the  aveiage  salary  of  a  certificated 
master  iu  1870,  has  risen  to  £147  10s.  2d.,  an  increase  of  over 
56  per  cent.;  and  that  £57  lis.  Id.,  the  average  salary  of  a 
certificated  mistress  in  1870,  has  risen  to  £97  3s.  5d.,  an  increase 
of  over  68  per  cent. 

Proportion  of  Men  and   Women  Teachers. 

The  proportion  of  women  and  girls  to  men  and  boys  among  the 
teachers  employed  in  elementaiy  schools  appears,  for  the  time  at 
all  events,  to  have  reached  equilibrium.  For  all  classes  of 
teachers  taken  together  it  is,  as  it  was  in  the  previous  year,  a 
fraction  over  75  per  cent ;  the  percentages  among  the  three 
principal  classes  of  teachers  are  for  certificated  teachers,  62,  for 
assistant  teachers,  84,  and  tor  pupil  teachers,  81. 

Candidates  for  Admission  to   Training  Colleges. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  candidates  for  admission 
to  Training  Colleges  in  1900  and  1901  respectively.  The  figures 
show  a  decline  of  115  male  and  aii  increase  of  21  female  candidates. 


Men.        Women.         Men. 


Candidates  examined  for  the  Adiiii-<.sioii 

or  Scholarshif)  Examination 2.60:2         8,220         2,487 


Women . 


S,241 


Candidates  wlio  passed  the  examiuatioii 

successfully 2,o47         7,r.40         2,244     j     7,520 

— Report,  pages  23-36. 
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Teachers    and  Membership   of  Councils— Sir  William 

Aasou  said  :  "  Teachers  in  schools  provided  by  the  local  educatiou 
authority  will  be  clearly  disqualified  from  being  members  of  the 
county  council,  boi'ough  council,  or  urban  district  council,  which 
is  the  local  educatiou  authority.  This  is  the  effect,  as  regards 
county  councils  and  borough  councils,  of  Section  12  (a)  of  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act,  1882,  and  Sections  2  and  75  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888,  and  as  regards  the  urban  district 
councils,  of  Section  -16  (d)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
•whicli  also  applies  to  the  London  borough  councils.  It  is  clearly 
fair  that  teacliers  in  schools  not  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  should  be  placed  in  the  same  position  in  this  respect  as 
teachers  in  schools  provided  by  that  authority." — (Commons,  Nov. 
6th,  1902.) 

Teachers  and  Membership  of  Education  Committee. — 

Section  17  (4)  allows  teachers  to  be  members  of  the  education 
committee.     See  page  75. 

Technical  Instruction. 

The  Technical  Instruction  Acts  are  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902, 
the  councils  having  by  the  latter  Act  full  powers  to  provide 
higher  education,  including  technical  instruction. 

Administration  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts. 
Applicatio7i  of  Funds. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  (1902):— 

A  return,  prepared  by  Order  of  the  House  of  CommonSj 
dated  2nd  August,  1901,  was  issued  as  a  Parliamentary 
Paper  on  the  5th  of  August,  1902,  showing  the  extent 
to  which,  and  the  manner  in  which  local  authorities  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  have  devoted  the  residue  under  . 
the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Acts,  1890,  and  funds 
raised  out  of  the  local  rates,  to  educational  purposes,  during  the 
year  ended  31st  March,  1901. 

£!ngla7id. 

Of  the  49  county  councils  in  England  (excepting  the 
county  of  Monmouth)  40  are  applying  the  whole  of  the  residue 
and  9  a  part  of  it  to  Technical  Education.  Of  the  councils  of  the 
62  county  boroughs,  56  are  applying  the  whole  of  the  residue,  and 
6  a  part  to  Technical  Education.  Further,  2  county  councils  and 
the  councils  of  24  county  boroughs,  99  boroughs  and  195  urban 
districts  are  making  grants  out  of  the  rates  under  the  Teclmical 
Instruction  Acts.  In  28  cases,  local  authorities  are  also  devoting 
fmids  to  Technical  Education  out  of  the  rates  under  the  Public 
Libraries  and  Museums  Acts. 
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Waie)<  and  MoniaoutJi. 

In  Wales  and  Monmouth  the  councils  of  the  13  counties  and 
3  county  boroughs  are  devoting  the  whole  of  the  residue  to 
Intermediate  and  Technical  Education,  chiefly  under  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889  ;  and  the  councils  of  12  counties 
and  county  boi'oughs  and  14  boroughs  and  urban  districts  are 
making  grants  out  of  the  rates  under  the  Technical  Instruction 
Acts. 

England  and  Wales. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  total  amount  expended  on  Technical 
Education  during  the  year  was  £1,051,422  Os.  9d.  In  addition, 
the  amovmt  raised  by  loan  on  the  security  of  the  local  rate  under 
the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889,  mainly  for  the  erection  of 
Technical  and  Science  and  Art  Schools,  was  £152,333  14s.  4d.  In 
Wales  and  Monmouth  the  total  amount  devoted  annually  to 
Intermediate  and  Technical  Education,  under  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  is  now  approximately  £52,000. 

Since  the  date  of  our  last  report  seven  Minutes,  under  Section 
8  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889,  sanctioning  subjects  of 
instruction  on  the  application  of  the  local  authorities,  have  been 
issued,  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  Appendix  C,  page  124.  The  total 
number  of  Minutes  issued  is  now  462,  viz.  : — 452  under  the  Act  of 
1889  (which  extends  to  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland),  and  10 
under  the  Technical  Instruction  Amendment  (Scotland)  Act,  1892. 
The  latter  number  does  not  include  any  minutes  issued  by  the 
Scotch  Education  Department.     (Report,  1901-2,  pages  63,  64.) 

The  essential  differences  between  secondary  and  technical  schools 
are  well  described  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Reynolds,  the  Director  of  Technical 
Instruction  for  Manchester,  in  a  recent  letter  to  "The  Times'': 
"The  main  object  of  the  secondary  school  is  the  training  and 
developing  of  facidty,  whilst  that  of  the  technical  school  is  the 
wise  direction  of  that  trained  and  developed  faculty  to  a  particular 
purpose,  namelj^  the  mastery  of  some  special  craft,  business,  or 
profession.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  technical  school,  while 
so  instructing,  shall  not  continue  to  educate  (that  it  must  d(>,  or 
it  will  undo  the  work  of  the  secondary  school),  or  that  it  shall 
enter  upon  a  course  of  empiricism  which  it  is  the  special  function 
of  the  technical  school  to  decry  and  condemn.  Nor  would  this 
definition  of  the  functions  of  a  technical  school  exclude  from  its 
curriculum  such  liberal  studies  as  would  help  the  future  industrial, 
commercial,  or  professional  man  to  rightly  understand  his  responsi- 
bilities as  an  employer  and  a  citizen. 

"  That  the  course  of  education  in  a  wisely-managed  secondary 
school  will  tit  a  youth  to  take  his  place  in  the  world — brave,  aleiT,. 
self-possessed,   observant — may   be  at   ouce   conceded,  just  as  a 
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wiselj-ordered  regimeu  will  promote  health  and  vigour  of  body; 
but  as  the  possession  of  these  qualities  will  not  ensure  the  special 
conditions  under  wliich  a  boat  race  shall  be  won  without  express 
training  by  an  experienced  coach  in  all  the  arts  and  mysteries  of 
rowing,  so  in  the  former  case  the  education  of  the  secondary 
school  is  but  the  condition  precedent  upon  the  possessiou  of  which 
it  is  alone  possible  to  train  the  pupil  in  the  application  of  science, 
or  of  art,  or  of  economics,  to  the  field  of  labour  by  which  he  will 
live."- 

Temporary  School  Buildings. — The  use  of  corrugated  iron 

erections  to  supply  temporai'y  scliool  accommodation  has  so  many 
advantages  over  the  hiring  of  ordinary  schools,  tiiat  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  practice  of  authorities  to  adopt  this  means  of 
provision  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  provide  temporary  school 
accommodation,  prior  to  the  erection  of  permanent  schools,  and 
it  has  been  thought  that  some  particulars  of  such  temporary 
expedients  to  meet  the  needs  of  school  accommodation,  would  not 
be  without  interest. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  building  (except  doors  and 
windows)  shoidd  be  lined  throughout  with  fin.  planed,  tongued 
and  grooved  aud  V  jointed  white  pine  boai'ding,  aud  between  the 
boarding  and  iron  sheeting  there  should  be  fixed  a  layer  of  patent 
inodorous  felt. 

Such  erections  will,  in  many  cases,  after  serving  the  needs  of 
one  district  of  the  town,  be  useful  elsewhere.  The  framing  of 
the  building  should  be  made  in  sections,  which  can  be  bolted 
together  and  easily  taken  down  for  refixing.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tamed  by  experience,  that  in  large  manufacturing  towns,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  often  charged  with  chemical  impurities,  such  a 
building  will  last  about  10  yeax's,  but  in  the  country,  where  the 
conditions  are  more  favourable,  the  life  of  a  building  of  this  kind 
would  be  greatly  yjrolonged.  Tlie  exterior  of  the  building,  including 
all  sheeting,  should  be  frequently  painted  with  coats  of  best  lead 
and  oil  paint,  in  oi'der  to  preserve  it. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  recently  sanctioned  loans 
repayable  in  ten  years,  for  the  provision  of  temporary  school 
accommodation  of  this  kind.  A  portion  of  the  site  for  the  per- 
manent school  may  conveniently  be  used  for  the  temporary 
school,  but  even  where  land  has  to  be  specially  liired  for  the 
purpose  of  the  iron  school,  it  will  not  be  found  that  the  cost  of  the 
iron  school  will  exceed  what  would  have  to  be  paid  for  similar 
accommodation  in  pi'emises  hired  by  the  authority,  even  if  such 
premises  could  be  found  in  a  convenient  situation.  In  the  cases 
of  hired  premises,  difficulties  frequently  arise  as  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  cost  of  fuel,  light,  and  cleaning.  Authorities  using  their 
own  temporary  premises  have  no  such  difliculties. 
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Irou  schools,  con)plete,  includinfr  offices',  may  be  pi'ovided  at 
about  £3  per  scholar. 

Time  Tables. — Public  elementary  school  time  tables  must  be 
approved  and  f-igned  by  H.M.  Inspector  of  schools  (see  Article 
79  of  Day  School  Code). 

In  secondary  schools  and  classes  receiving  science  and  art 
grants  by  Board  of  E^ducation  (see  Regulations), 

Training  Colleg-es. 

22.  (3)  The  power  to  suppjiy  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than 
elementary  includes  a  power  to  train  teachers,  and  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply 
of  any  education  except  where  that  education  is  given  at  a  public  elemental  y 
school.     (Act  of  1902.) 

24.  (4)  In  tliis  Act  the  expression  "college"  includes  any  educationid 
institution,  whether  residential  or  not. 

With  regard  to  the  need  of  further  training  college  accommoda- 
tion, see  King's  Scholarships,  page  144. 

Colleges  and  Hostels. 

In  the  debate  on  Clause  o  (House  of  Commons,  9th  July,  1902), 

Mr.  Balfour  said  "the  training  of  teachers  could  only  be  organ- 
ised on  a  satisfactory  basis  if  the  machinery  organising  it  was  not 
necessarily  contined,  or  perhaps  not  even  generally  confined,  to  a 
single  couutj'.  The  Government  contemplated  the  distinct  co- 
operation of  counties  in  the  training  of  teachers.  It  might  be 
replied  that  this  co-operation  only  referred  to  secondary  education, 
and  that  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  later  stage  of  their  career 
was  left  untouched  by  the  clause,  because  it  only  referred  to 
primary  education.  He  did  not  think  that  the  argument  was 
sound.  There  mnst  be  a  scheme  dealing  with  the  teacher  ques- 
tion rising  from  primary  to  secondiiry  education,  and  embracing 
all  the  stages  up  to  the  training  college  stage,  as  well  as  the 
training  college  itself." 

In  the  debate  on  ('lause  4(1)  (House  of  Commons,  2nd  July, 
1902), 

Mr.  Balfour  said  "  he  was  in  favour,  not  merely  of  building 
more  training  colleges,  but  also,  as  he  had  already  indicated  to  the 
Committee,  of  hostels  connected  with  university  colleges,  and  his 
right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  had 
considered  this  matter,  and  the  Government  were  of  opinion  that, 
in  oi'der  to  carry  out  that  desirable  object,  a  student  in  one  of 
these  hostels  should  have  as  libei'al  treatment,  and  should  have  the 
same  contribution  paid  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Exchequer,  that  a 
student  has  in  a  training  college  now,"' 

On  the  discussion  of  Claute  1*4  (Committee,  14th  November), 
and  the  addition  of  Sub-section  (4),  proposed  by  the  Government, 
replying  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the  lerm  "educational   insti- 
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tution  ■'  would  include  hostels  where  no  lectures  were  given,  but 
wliere  students  lived,  and  which  were  affiliated  to  some  other 
institution  to  which  the  students  went  by  day  tor  the  purpose  of 
lectures.  In  Clause  4  there  was  a  certain  aml)iguity.  "  Hostels  " 
were  included  in  some  cases,  and  left  out  in  others. 

Sir  Robert  Finlay  said  "  a  hostel  which  was  simply  a  boardiui^ 
house  would  not  be  included.  If  it  was  affiliated  to  anotiier 
institution,  no  question  would  arise,  because  then  it  would  be  part 
of  a  whole,  and  would  be  an  educational  institution;  but  it  would 
not,  by  itself,  be  an  educational  institution." 

Sir  William  Anson  said  "  it  was  clear  that  the  local  authority 
would  be  able  to  assist  a  theological  college.  He  did  not  see  whv 
the  local  authority  should  be  forbidden  to  assist  one  sort  of  college 
more  than  any  otlier  sort  of  college." 

The  following  are  the  regulations  for  training  colleges  contained 
in  Part  II.  of  the  Day  School  Code. 

Part  XL— Training  Colleges. 
Residential  and  Day  Training  Colleges. 

111.  A  Training  College  is  an  institution  either  for  boarding,  lodging,  and 
instructing,  or  for  merely  instructing  students  who  are  preparing  to  become 
certificated  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  The  former  are  called  residential, 
the  latter  Day  Training  Colleges.  A  residential  college  may  receive  day 
students.  Training  colleges  are  required  to  include,  either  on  their  premises 
or  within  a  convenient  distance,  a  practising  school  in  which  the  students  may 
learn  the  practical  exercise  of  their  profession. 

Training  Colleges  must  be  open  at  all  reasonable  times  to  the  inspection  of 
His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Training  Colleges. 

An  institution  for  boarding,  lodging,  and  instructing  blind  students  who 
are  preparing  to  become  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind,  may  be  recognised 
as  a  training  college.  Grants  will  be  paid  to  such  a  college  on  the  same  con- 
ditii^ns,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  as  those  laid  down  for  an  ordinary 
residential  training  college. 

112.  A  Day  Training  College  must  be  attached  to  some  university  or  college 
of  university  rank.  The  authorities  of  a  Day  Training  College  must  be  a  local 
committee,  who  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  moral  super- 
vision of  the  students,  for  due  care  as  regards  their  board  and  lodging,  and 
for  their  regular  attendance  at  professorial  or  other  lectures. 

113.  Conditions  of  Grant. — No  grant  is  made  to  a  Training  College  unless 
the  Board  are  satisfied  with  the  premises,  mauMgement,  staff,  curriculum,  and 
general  arrangements,  and  recognise  it  as  a  Training  College. 

Admission  into  Training  Colleges. 

114.  Kinr/'s  Scholars. — The  recognised  students  in  a  training  college  are 
called  King's  scholars. 

115.  Qualifications  for  Admission. — The  authorities  of  a  training  college 
may  propose  to  the  I'.oard  for  admission  as  King's  scholar — 

(a)  any  candidrtte  who  has  obtained  a  place  in  the  first  or  second  class  at 
the  last  or  last  but  one  preceding  King's  Scholarship  Examination 
(Articles  46  and  47) ; 
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(b)  any  certificated  teacher  who  has  not  previously  been  trained  during 

two  years,  and  who  wishes  to  enter  tlie  college  for  a  year's  training, 
in  the  course  prescribed  for  students  of  the  second  year ; 

(c)  any    graduate,    or    person    qualified    by    examination    to    become    a 

graduate,  in  arts  and  sciences  of  any  University  in  the  British 
Empire  recognised  by  the  Board  for  the  purposes  of  this  Article, 
who  wishes  to  enter  the  college  for  a  year's  training  ; 

(d)  any  candidate  over  18  years  of  age  who  has  passed  since  1st  January, 

1900,  one  of  the  examinations  approved  by  the  Board  for  this 
purpose  (see  Schedule  IV.  D). 

The  Board  may  limit,  m  the  case  of  any  training  college,  the  number  of 
candidates  admitted  under  each  paragraph  of  this  article. 

116.  Number  of  Day  Students. — The  number  of  day  students  to  be 
admitted  to  each  trainiug  college  will  be  fixed  by  the  Board  upon  receipt  of 
an  application  from  the  authorities  of  such  college  dated  not  later  than  the 
1st  of  June  iu  each  year  and  stating  the  number  of  students  that  they  desire 
to  admit. 

117.   Conditions  of  Admission. — Before  candidates  are  admitted — 

(rt)  The  medical  officer  of  the  college  must  certify  that  the  state  of  their 
health  is  satisfactory,  and  tliat  they  are  free  from  any  serious  bodily 
defect  or  deformity  ;  and, 

(6)  They  must  sign  a  declaration  that  they  intend  bond  fide  to  adopt  and 
follow  the  profession  of  a  teacher  in  a  public  elementary  school,  or  in 
a  school  certified  under  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  Education 
(Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893,  or  in  a  central  class  for  pupil- 
teachers,  or  in  a  training  college,  or  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  or 
(within  Great  Britain)  in  Poor-law  schools,  certified  industrial  or  day 
industrial  schools,  or  certified  reformatories. 

118.  Other  Conditions  laid  down  b//  College  Authorities. — The  Board  may 
refuse  to  recognise  in  a  Training  College  any  student  who  has  subsequently 
to  the  publication  of  the  list  of  King's  Scholars  signed  an  engagement  to 
enter  another  Training  College,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  authorities 
of  the  latter  College.  In  other  respects  the  authorities  of  each  College  settle 
their  own  terms  of  admission. 

119.  Non-fulfilment  of  Conditions. — Upon  proof  by  the  authorities  of  any 
College  that  candidates  have  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  signed  by  them  on 
admission  into  the  College,  the  Board  may  refuse  to  grant  parchment 
certificates  to  such  candidates,  or  to  recognise  them  as  certificated  teachers. 

120.  Period  of  Training. — The  period  of  training  is  ordinarily  two  years, 
except  for  students  admitted  under  Art.  115  (6)  or  (c).  But  an  additional 
year's  training  may  be  allowed  on  the  application  of  the  authorities  of  the 
College  proposing  to  admit  the  student  to  such  training.  The  consent  of  the 
Board  will  only  be  given  in  the  case  of  students  of  special  merit,  for  whom 
special  educational  facilities  are  offered.  Such  additional  year's  training  may 
with  the  like  application  and  consent  be  taken,  in  whole  or  iu  part,  at  the 
College  itself  or  elsewhere. 

Students  of  special  merit  may,  on  the  application  of  the  authorities  of 
their  training  college,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Board,  be  allowed  to  take 
their  second  year  of  training,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  an  institution  for  training 
teachers  of  the  deaf  approved  by  the  Board  for  the  purpose. 

Students  who  pass  successfully  through  two  or  three  years  of 
training  receive  special  mention  thereof  on  their  certificates. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article  the  period  from  Jauuary  to  June, 
1895,  will  be  counted  as  one  year. 
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Examination  of  Students  in  'Training  CoUe<jfS. 

121.  Students  who  are  King's  Scholars,  uud  are  qualified  to  attend  the 
examinations  for  certificates  (Article  57  (ii.  (a)  and  (o),  and  57  (iii.)  (a)  and  (i), 
are  required  to  attend  such  examinations  unless  prevented  by  illness  or 
other  cause  approved  by  the  Board. 

Grants  to  IVaining  Colleges. 

122.  Grants  to  Teachers  Trained  Two  Yea7's. — Grants  are  placed  to  the 
credit  of  each  residential  college  of  £100  for  every  master  and  of  £70  for 
every  mistress  who,  having  been  trained  in  such  college  as  a  resident;  King's 
Scholar,  and  of  £20  for  every  master  and  mistress  who,  having  been  trained 
in  such  college  as  a  day  King's  Scholar  during  two  years,  is  recognised  as  a 
certificated  teacher,  and  completes  the  prescribed  period  of  probation  and 
obtains  a  parchment  certificate  (Article  63). 

An  additional  grant  of  half  of  each  of  the  above  amounts  is  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  College  on  account  of  each  such  master  or  mistress  who  has 
received  an  additional  year's  training  under  Article  120. 

123.  For  Teachers  Trained  One  Year. — Teachers  who  have  been  trained 
for  one  year  only  may,  if  they  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Article  60,  obtain 
parchment  certificates  after  probation,  or  may  be  reported  by  the  proper 
Department,  upon  the  same  terms  as  others  ;  and  grants,  of  half  the  amounts 
specified  in  Article  122,  may  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  College  in  which 
they  were  trained,  provided  they  entered  the  College  as  King's  Scholars  for 
training  in  the  course  prescribed  for  students  of  the  second  year  under 
Article  115  (b)  or  under  Article  115  (c)  of  this  Code  or  the  corresponding 
Article  of  any  previous  Code. 

124.  The  annual  grant  to  each  Residential  College  is  paid  out  of  the  sums 
standing  to  its  credit  (Articles  122, 123)  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  after  the 
adjustment  under  Article  126  (c). 

Exception : — 

In  the  case  of  a  new  College,  or  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  an  extension  of  a  College,  the  grants  for  the  first  five  years  are  paid 
without  reference  to  the  sums  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  College. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  College  in  respect  of  such  extension 
must  be  approved  by  the  Board  and  certified  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
Bo.^rd  may  require. 

125.  Limitation  of  Grant  to  Residentinl  Colleges. — Except  as  provided  by 
Arcicle  128,  the  annual  grant  to  a  Residential  College  must  not  exceed — 

(a)  75  per  cent  of  the  expeuditure  of  the  College  for  the  year,  approved 
by  the  Board  and  certified  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  may  require. 

(i)  £50  for  each  man,  and  £35  for  each  woman,  in  residence,  as  a  King's 
Scholar,  and  £10  for  each  day  student  enrolled,  for  cmtinuous  train- 
ing as  a  King''s  Scholar  throughout  the  year  for  which  it  is  being  paid. 
In  the  ctse  of  third  year  students  studying  elsewhei-e  than  at  the 
College,  and  in  receipt  of  an  allowance  from  the  CoU-ge  approved  by 
the  Board,  75  per  cent  of  such  allowance  will  be  substituted  for  the 
sums  of  £50  and  £35. 

126.  Instalments  of  Grants. — The  annual  grant  to  each  Residential  College 
is  paid  as  follows  : — 

(a)  (i.)  An  instalment  of  £12  (men),  or  £8  (women),  is  paid  on  Ist 
October,  1st  February,  and  Ist  May,  in  respect  of  every  King's 
scholar  in   residence   for  continuous   training  throughout   the   year. 
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(ii.)  Au  instalment  of  £2  is  paid  on  1st  October,  1st  February,  and 
Ist  May,  in  respect  of  every  rlay  student  enrolled  for  continuous 
training  as  a  King's  scholar  throughout  the  yeir. 

(b)  Part  of  the  instalment  of  the  1st  May  may  be  suspended,  if  payment 

of  the  full  amiunit  then  due  vrould  cause  the  limit  under  Article  12-1: 
or  Article  125  (a)  to  be  exceeded. 

(c)  Adjustment. — The  balance  is  adjusted    as  soon  as  the  college  accounts 

for  the  year  have  been  closed,  audited,  and  approved  by  the  board. 

Grants  to  Day  Colleges — 127.  (a)  In  day  training  colleges,  a  grant  will  be 
made  annually,  through  the  local  committee,  of  £25  to  each  man,  and  of 
£20  to  each  woman  King's  scholar,  and  a  grant  of  £10  to  the  committee 
in  respect  of  each  King's  scholar  enrolled  for  contiauous  training  throughout 
the  year. 

N.B. — Grants  of  corresponding  amounts  will  be  made  to  Day  King's 
scholars  who  attend  a  residential  college,  but  the  grant  to  the  authorities 
of  a  residential  college  in  respect  of  such  day  King's  scholars  will  be  made 
under  Articles  124,  125,  and  126,  and  not  under  this  article. 

(6)  These  grants  will  be  paid  to  the  local  committee  in  three  instalments 
upon  a  certified  list  of  the  King's  scholars  enrolled  for  continuous  training 
throughout  the  year,  and  attending  lectures  at  the  university  or  college  to 
which  the  day  training  college  is  attached,  viz.  : — 

(i)  an  instalment  of  £11  (men),  or  £9  (women),  on  the  1st  October,  or  as 
soon  as  the  certified  list  of  the  King's  Scholars  has  reached  the  Board, 
and  on  the  1st  February  ; 

(ii.)  an  instalment  of  £13  (men),  or  £12  (women),  on  the  1st  INIay.  Out 
of  these  sums  the  committee  will  pay  to  each  King's  Scholar  on  the 
1st  October,  or  as  soon  as  the  grant  has  been  received,  and  the  Ist 
February,  £8  (men),  or  £6  (women),  and  on  the  first  May,  £9  (men), 
or  £8  (women). 

N.B. — The  grants  to  day  King's  Scholars  attending  a  Residential  Training 
College  will  be  paid  through  the  committee  under  this  Article. 

(c)  The  local  committee  will  be  required  to  produce  to  the  Board,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  Slst  July  in  each  year,  an  account  of  their  income  and 
expenditure  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board.  The  accounts 
shall  [inter  alia)  include  the  grants  for  the  King's  Scholars,  and  the  paj-ments 
by  the  committee  to  them. 

128.  Separate  grants  for  science  and  drawing  are  made  to  training 
colleges  at  the  rate  of  258.  for  every  student  who  has  satisfactorily  passed 
through  an  approved  co-irse  in  mathematics  or  theoretical  mechanics  ;  355. 
for  every  student  who  has  satisfactorily  passed  through  an  approved  course  in 
any  other  subject  of  science  ;  and  10s.  for  every  student  who  has  satisfactorily 
passed  through  an  approved  ciiurse  in  diawing. 

These  grants  will  be  in  addition  to  the  grant  at  present  payable  under 
Articles  122-127  ;  but  in  determining  the  limit  of  grant  under  Article  125  (a), 
the  cost  of  the  instruction  in  science  and  drawing  will  be  excluded  from  the 
certified  expenditure,  except  so  far  as  the  cost  of  instruction  in  either  science 
or  drawing  can  be  .shown  to  be  in  excess  of  the  grant  for  science  or  drawing 
paid  or  payable  for  the  same  period 

129.  Grants  for  Shortened  Year  1S05. — The  following  table  shows  the 
amounts  of  the  grants  that,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  date  of  the 
certificate  examination  will  be  made  instead  of  those  specified  in  the  Code,  in 
the  case  of  students  in  residential  colleges  : — 
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A.'  Whose    first   or   second    year  of   training    included    the   period  from 

January  to  June,  1895. 
1).   Whose   third    year    (Article   120)   or   single  year  (Article  115  (6)  )    of 

trainintr  consisted  of  the  same  period. 


Grant  placed  to  credit  of 

College  (Art.  122  or  12:i)  on 

account  of 

(i.)  Men. 
(Resident). 

(ii.)  Women 
(Resident). 

(iii.)  Day 
Students  ill 
Residential 

Collegea 

A. 
B- 

£ 
75 

25 

£    s. 
52   10 

17  10 

£ 
15 

For  Grauts,  see  page  111. 

Transfer  of  Schools. — Nou-pi-ovided  schools  can  be  transferred 
to  the  local  authority  with  the  approval  of  the  managers  and  the 
Board  of  Education  :  Where  there  is  a  trust  deed  no  rent,  other 
tlian  a  ground  rent,  as  a  rule  may  be  paid.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  prescribed  a  form  of  transfer.     Sec.  23,  Act  of  1870. 

In  the  case  of  schools  which  are  private  property,  the  transfer 
does  not  require  the  intervention  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  is 
provided  for  by  Section  19  of  the  Act  of  1870,  but  all  transfers  of 
schools  to  or  from  the  local  authority  are  treated  as  the  provision 
of  new  schools  by  Sections  8-9  of  the  Act  of  1902,  and  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  that  Act  affecting  new  schools. 

In  the  debate  on  Clause  6,  Mr.  Balfour  said  "if  a  school  was 
ti'ansferred  to  the  local  authority  under  the  Act  of  1870,  then  the 
liill  would  not  interfere  at  all.  With  regard  to  cases  not  under 
the  Act  of  1 870,  suppose  a  schoolhouse  were  practically  let  to  the 
local  authority  for  a  business  rent,  evidently  that  became  a  pro- 
vided school.  As  to  if  only  a  nominal  rent  were  charged,  the 
question  might  not  be  raised  whether  the  school  should  be  deemed 
to  be  '  provided '  or  not.  They  thought  it  ought  to  be.  If  au 
owner  chose  to  let  it  to  the  local  authority,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
let  it  was  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  which 
transferred  educational  powers  to  the  local  authority.  If  the 
school  was  completely  transferred  for  a  peppercorn  rent  during 
the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  that  school  would  be  subject 
to,  provided  by,  and  financed  by  the  local  authority,  and  the 
Cowper-Temple  Clause  would  operate  through  the  whole  period. 
Whether  the  rent  be  large  or  small,  e.\cessive  or  nominal,  so 
long  as  the  local  authority  paid  that  rent  the  school  would  be 
11 
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provided  for  by  the  local  authority,  aud  subject  to  the  incidents  of 
that  position." — (Commons,  21st  July,  1902.) 

The  Board  of  Education  state:  "The  school  boards  have 
acquired  a  considerable  number  of  schools,  either  by  arrange- 
ment with  private  owners  and  managers,  or,  where  the 
premises  are  held  in  trust  for  educational  purposes,  by 
transfer  under  the  section  of  the  Act  of  -1870  specially  framed 
to  meet  such  cases.  The  principles  on  which  that  section  is 
administered  are  set  forth  in  the  Minutes  of  the  17th  July,  1871, 
and  13th  August,  1875,  which,  with  an  explanatory  circular  aud 
other  documents,  will  be  found  printed  in  a  collective  form  in  the 
appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Education  Department  for  1875-6. 
1,380  schools,  including  979  Church,  25  Wesleyai:,  and  272 
British  schools,  have  been  transferred  to  school  boards  under  these 
minutes.  Of  the  8  schools  transferred  during  the  past  year  6  were 
Church  schools.  We  have  no  definite  information  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  schools  made  over  to  boards  under  Section  19  of  the 
Act  of  1870  by  private  managers." — Report  1901-2,  page  15. 

Transfer  of  Property  and  Officers  and  Adjustment. 

Secoi^d  Schedule,  Act  of  1902. 

(1)  The  property,  powers,  rights,  and  liabilities  (including  any 
property,  powers,  rights,  and  liabilities  vested,  conferred,  or  arising 
under  any  local  Act  or  any  trust  deed)  oC  any  school  board  or 
school  attendance  committee  existing  at  the  appointed  day  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  council  exercising  the  powers  of  the  school 
board. 

(2)  Where  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  any  council  relin- 
quishes its  powers  and  duties  in  favour  of  a  county  council,  any 
property  or  rights  acquired  and  any  liabilities  incurred  for  the 
purpose  of  the  performance  of  the  powers  and  duties  relinquished, 
including  any  property  or  rights  vested  or  arising,  or  any  liabilities 
incurred  under  any  local  Act  or  trust  deed,  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  county  council. 

(3)  Any  loans  transferred  to  a  council  under  this  Act  shall,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  limitation  on  the  powers  of  the  council  to 
borrow,  be  treated  as  money  boiTowed  imder  this  Act. 

(4)  Any  liability  of  an  urban  district  council  incurred  under 
the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891,  and  charged  on  any 
fund  or  rate  shall,  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  become  charged  on  the 
fund  or  rate  out  of  wl)ich  the  expenses  of  the  council  under  this 
Act  are  payable,  instead  of  on  the  first-mentioned  fund  or  rate. 

(5)  Section  two  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  balance  of  the 
residue  under  section  one  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act,  1890,  remaining  luiexpended  and  unappropriated  by 
any  council  at  the  appointed  day. 

(6)  Where  the  liabilities  of  a  school  board  transferred  to  tlic 
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local  education  authority  under  this  Act  comprise  a  liability  on 
account  of  money  advanced  by  that  authority  to  the  scliool  board, 
the  Local  Government  Board  may  make  such  orders  as  they  think 
fit  for  y)roviding  for  the  repayment  of  any  debts  incurred  by  the 
authority  for  the  purposes  of  those  advances  within  a  period  fixed 
by  the  order,  and,  in  case  the  money  advanced  to  the  school 
board  has  been  money  standing  to  the  credit  of  any  sinking  fund, 
or  redemption  fund,  or  capital  money  applied  under  the  Local 
Government  Acts,  1888  and  1894,  or  either  of  them,  for  the  re- 
payment to  the  proper  fund  or  account  of  the  amount  so  advanced. 
Any  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  made  under  this 
provision  shall  have  effect  as  if  enacted  in  this  Act. 

(7)  Where  a  district  council  ceases  by  reason  of  this  Act  to  be 
a  school  authority  within  the  meaning  of  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893,  or  the  Elementary 
Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899,  any 
property  or  rights  acquired  and  any  liabilities  incurred  under  those 
Acts  shall  be  transferred  to  the  county  council,  and,  notwith- 
standing anything  in  this  Act,  the  county  council  may  raise  any 
expenses  incurred  by  them  to  meet  any  liability  of  a  school 
authority  under  those  Acts  (whether  a  district  council  or  not),  and 
transferred  to  the  county  council  off  the  whole  of  their  area,  or  off 
any  parish  or  parishes  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  are 
served  by  the  school  in  respect  of  which  the  liability  has  been 
incurred. 

(8)  Sections  eighty-five  to  eighty-eight  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1894  (which  contain  transitory  provisions),  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  transfer  mentioned  in  this  schedule,  subject  as 
follows  : — 

(a)  References  to  "  the  appointed  day  "  and  to  "  the  passing 

of  this  Act "  shall  be  construed,  as  respects  a  case  of 
relinquishment  of  powers  and  duties,  as  references  to  the 
date  on  which  the  relinquishment  takes  effect ;  and 

(b)  The  powers  and  duties  of  a  school  board  or  school  atten- 

dance committee  which  is  abolished,  or  a  council  which 
ceases  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  exercise  powers 
and  duties,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  powers  and  duties 
transferred  under  this  Act ;  and 

(c)  Sub-sections  (4)  and   (5)   of  section  eighty-five  shall  not 

apply. 

(9)  The  disqualification  of  any  persons  who  are,  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  members  of  any  council,  and  who  will  be- 
come disqualified  for  office  in  consequence  of  this  Act,  shall  not,  if 
the  council  so  resolve,  take  effect  until  a  day  fixed  by  the  resolu- 
tion, not  being  later  than  the  next  ordinar}'  day  of  retirement  of 
councillors  in  the  case  of  a  county  council,   the  next  ordinary  day 
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of  election  of  councillors  in  the  case  of  the  council  of  a  borough, 
and  the  fifteentli  day  of  April  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
four  in  the  case  of  an  urban  district  council. 

(10)  No  election  of  members  of  a  school  board  shall  be  lield 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  the  term  of  office  of  members  of 
any  school  board  holding  office  at  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or 
appointed  to  fill  casual  vacancies  after  that  date,  shall  continue  to 
tlie  appointed  day,  and  the  Board  of  Education  may  make  orders 
with  respect  to  any  matter  which  it  appears  to  them  necessary  or 
expedient  to  deal  with  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  provision 
into  efiect,  and  any  order  so  made  shall  operate  as  if  enacted  in 
this  Act. 

(11)  Where  required  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  accounts 
of  a  school  to  a  close  before  the  end  of  the  financial  year  of  the 
school,  or  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  any  change  consequent  on 
this  Act,  the  Board  of  Education  may  calculate  any  Parliamentary 
grant  m  respect  of  any  month  or  other  period  less  than  a  year,  and 
may  pay  any  Parliamentary  grant  which  has  accrued  before  the 
appointed  da}'  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  they  think  fit. 

(12)  Any  Parliamentary  grant  payable  to  a  public  elementary 
school  not  provided  by  a  school  board  in  respect  of  a  period  before 
the  appointed  day  shall  be  paid  to  the  persons  who  were  managers 
of  the  school  immediately  before  that  day,  and  shall  be  applied  by 
them  in  payment  of  the  outstanding  lial^lities  on  account  of  the 
school,  and  so  far  as  not  required  for  that  purpose  shall  be  paid 
to  the  persons  who  are  managers  of  the  school  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  be  applied  by  theni  for  the  purposes  for  which 
provision  is  to  be  made  under  this  Act  by  those  managers,  or  for 
the  benefit  of  any  general  fund  applicable  for  those  purposes, 
provided  that  the  Board  of  Education  may,  if  they  think  fit,  pa}' 
any  share  of  the  aid  grant  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  1897, 
allotted  to  an  association  of  volantacy  schools  to  the  governing 
body  of  that  association,  if  such  governing  body  satisfy  the  Board 
of  Education  that  px'oper  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
application  of  any  sum  so  paid. 

(13)  Any  school  which  has  been  provided  by  a  school  board,  or 
is  deemed  to  have  been  so  provided,  shall  be  treated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  I^lementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  this 
Act  as  a  school  which  has  been  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority,  or  which  is  deemed  to  have  been  so  provided,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

(14)  The  local  education  authority  shall  be  entitled  to  use  for 
the  purposes  of  the  school  any  school  furniture  and  apparatus 
belonging  to  the  trustees  or  managers  of  any  public  elementary 
school  not  provided  l)y  a  school  board,  and  in  use  for  tlie  purposes 
of  the  school  before  the  appointed  day. 

(15)  During  the  period  between  the  passing  of  tliis  Act  and  the 
appointed    day,    the  managers  of  any  public  elementary  school. 
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whether  provided  by  a  school  board  or  nut,  and  any  school  attend- 
ance committee,  shall  furnish  to  the  council,  which  will  on  the 
appointed  day  become  the  l>cal  education  authority,  such  informa- 
tion as  that  council  may  reasonably  reciuire. 

Sub-sections  (16)  to  (21)  deal  with  officers.  See  Superamiua- 
tiou,  page  265. 

Second  Schedule — (continued). 

(22)  Section  si.N:ty-eight  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  189-t 
(which  relates  to  the  adjustment  of  property  and  liabilities),  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  adjustment  required  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.     (Act  of  1902.) 

The  transfer  of  the  powers,  properties,  rights,  and  liabilities  of 
the  school  board  or  school  attendance  committee  are  transferred 
on  the  appointed  day  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education  under 
Section  27  (2)  of  the  Act.  The  other  provisions  of  the  schedule 
up  to  (16)  are  of  themselves  sufficiently  explanatory.  Sub- 
sections 16-21  are  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  Superannuation 
of  Officers,  page  265,  and  Sub-section  22  incorporates  Section  68 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  which  enacts  as  follows: — 

Section  68  (1).  Where  auy  adjusttiieiiL  i.s  required  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act,  or  of  auy  orvier  or  thing  made  or  doue  uuder  this  Act,  then,  if  the 
itdjuatmeut  is  not  otherwise  made,  the  autiiurities  interested  may  make  agree- 
ments for  the  purpose,  and  may  thereby  adjust  any  property,  income,  debts, 
liabilities,  and  expenses  so  far  as  atlected  by  this  Act,  or  such  scheme,  order, 
or  thing,  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement. 

(2)  The  agreement  may  provide  for  the  transfer  or  retention  of  any 
property,  debts,  or  liabilities,  with  or  without  auy  conditions,  and  for  the  joint 
use  of  any  property,  and  for  payment  by  either  [larty  to  the  agreement  in 
respect  of  property,  debts,  or  liabilities  so  transferred  or  retained,  or  of  such 
joint  user,  and  in  respect  of  the  salary  or  remuneration  of  any  officer  or  person, 
and  that  either  by  way  of  an  annual  payment,  or,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
salary  or  rfmuufration,  by  way  of  a  capital  sum  or  of  a  terminable 
annuity  for  a  period  not  exceeding  that  all<jwed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Provided  that  where  any  of  the  authorities  interested  is  a  board  of 
guardians  any  such  agreement,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  joint  use  of  any 
property,  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(3)  In  default  of  an  agreement,  and  as  far  as  auy  such  agreement  does  not 
extend,  such  adjustment  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with 
the  Arbitration  Act,  18&9,  and  the  arbitrator  shall  hase  power  to  disallow  as 
costs  in  the  arbitration  the  costs  of  auy  witness  whom  he  considers  to  have 
been  called  unntcessarilj',  and  any  other  costs  which  he  considers  to  have  been 
incurred  unnecetsarily,  and  his  award  may  provide  for  any  matter  for  which 
an  agreement  might  have  provided. 

(4)  Any  sum  required  to  be  paid  by  any  authority  for  the  [lurpose  of 
adjustment  may  be  paid  as  part  of  the  general  expenses  of  exercising  their 
duties  under  this  Act,  or  out  of  such  special  fund  as  the  authority,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  direct  ;  and  if  it  is  a  capital  sum  the 
payment  thereof  shall  be  a  purpose  for  which  the  authority  may  borrow 
under  the  Acts  relating  to  such  authoiity,  on  the  security  of  all  or  auy  of  the 
funds,  rates,  and  revenues  of  the  authority,  and  any  such  sum  may  ha 
borrowed  without  the  consent  of  any  authority,  so  that  it  be  repaid  witliiu 
such  period  as  the  Local  Government  Board  may  sanction. 
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(5)  Any  capital  sum  paid  to  any  authority  for  the  purpose  of  any 
adjustment  under  this  Act  shall  be  treated  as  capital,  and  applied,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  either  in  the  repayment  of  debt  or 
for  any  other  purpose  for  which  capital  money  may  be  applied. 

Travelling  Expenses. — See  Deputations  and  Conferences, 
page  70. 

Trust  Deeds.— In  the  Act  of  1902,  under  Section  11  (1),  the 
Board  of  Education  may.  with  regard  to  the  foundation  managers, 
modify  the  trust  deed  of  a  school.  Under  Section  7  (6)  religious 
instruction  in  a  non-provided  school  must  be  in  accordance  with 
trust  deed.  Under  Section  24  (5),  unless  the  context  otherwise 
requiries,  the  expression  "trust  deed"  includes  any  instru- 
ment regulating  the  management  of  a  school  or  college. 

Urban  District  Councils. — The  councils  of  urban  districts 

with  a  population  of  over  20,000  are  the  local  education 
authorities  fur  the  purposes  of  eltmentary  education  under  Part  111. 
of  the  Act  of  1902,  and  the  councils  of  urban  districts  have,  with 
boroughs,  the  power  to  spend  money,  including  not  more  than  a 
penny  rate,  on  the  provision  of  education  other  than  elementary. 

University    Extension    Lectures. — University    extension 

lectures  for  pupil  teachers. 

Tiiese  lectures  are  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Pupil  Teachers. 

"The  evidence  given  by  various  witnesses  examined  by  us  as  to 
the  desirability  of  encouraging  pupil  teachers  to  attend  courses 
of  University  Extension  Lectures,  and  of  marks  being  counted  in 
the  King's  Scholarship  Examination  for  certificates  gained 
thereon  shows  clearly  that  attendance  at  such  lectures  is  so  great 
a  benefit  to  pupil  teachers  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  encourage  in 
every  way  possible  the  arrangement  of  courses  of  University 
Extension  Lectures  by  school  boards  and  other  bodies  responsible 
for  the  education  of  pupil  teachers. 

"We  find  that  objection  was  made  to  these  lectures  by  certain 
witnesses  on  the  grounds  that  pupil  teachers  are  too  young  to 
profit  by  them,  that  the  instruction  is  too  indefinite,  and  that  the 
subjects  of  tlie  Course  of  Lectures  are  often  not  suited  to  this  class 
of  student.  Further,  it  was  objected  that  the  assigning  of  marks 
for  University  Extension  Certificates  in  the  Queen's  Scholarship 
Examination  places  the  country  pupil  teacher  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  town  candidate,  as  in  the  case  of  the  former 
it  is  y>ractically  impossible  to  organise  Courses  of  University 
Extension  Lectures.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  amount  of  time 
spent  in  attending  the  lectures  and  classes,  and  in  preparatory 
study,  leads  to  overwork. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  many  witnesses  testified  to  the  great  good 
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Avhich  the  abler  pupil  teachers  have  received  from  Extension 
Lectures,  especiiilly  owing  to  their  coming  into  contact  with  minils 
trained  in  University  metliods  and   ideas. 

"We  are  of  opinion  that  these  lectures  will  be  of  increased 
value  if  special  courses  of  lectures  are  arranged  for  pupil  teachers. 
These  lectures  should  supplement  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
study  ;  and,  while  maintaining  the  methods  and  standard  of  the 
present  courses,  the  subjects  should  be  specially  chosen  to  meet 
the  needs  of  pupil  teachers,  and  should  relate  to  those  which  the 
pupil  teachers  are  taking  in  the  ordinary  course  of  study.  We 
consider  that  such  courses,  if  practicable,  may  be  of  value  to 
students  in  training  colleges,  and  moi'e  especially  to  those  who 
fail  to  obtain  entrance  into  a  training  college,  and  are  working  for 
the  certificate  examination. 

"  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  school  boards  and  other  bodies 
responsible  for  the  training  of  pupil  teachers  should,  where 
practicable,  arrange  for  courses  of  University  Extension  Lectures 
to  be  given  to  the  teachers  under  their  care,  the  syllabus  for  such 
lectures  being  drawn  up  with  special  reference  to  the  requirements 
of  pupil  teachers,  though  the  lectures  need  not  be  attended  by 
such  persons  exclusively."  Under  the  syllabus  for  King's 
Scholarship  examinations  marks  exceeding  by  25  per  cent  the 
maximum  for  compulsory  subjects  are  given  to  candidates  holding 
university  examination  certificates,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
syllabus. 

University  Scholarships. — These  have  been  given  under 
the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  and  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  local  university  colleges  will  now,  no  doubt,  be 
considerably  extended  by  the  councils. 

Use  of  Schools  at  Elections. — Schools  in  receipt  of  Parlia- 
mentary grants  may  be  used  by  the  returning  ofiicers  free  of 
charge  at  Parliamentary,  county  council,  guardians,  urban  and 
district  council,  and  parish  councils  elections.  The  returning 
officer  is  to  discharge  any  expense  incurred  by  school  managers  in 
regard  to  such  use.  There  is  no  right  of  free  use  of  schools  for 
municipal  elections. 

A  public  elementary  school  may  not  be  used  as  a  committee 
room  at  an  election  (4G  and  47  Vict.,  c.  51). 

Schools  niay,  with  the  approval  of  the  local  authority,  be  used 
for  election  meeetings.  Schools  may  be  used,  free  of  charge,  in 
any  rural  parish  by  parish  councils  and  parish  meetings,  and  for 
the  candidature  of  any  person  for  the  parish  or  district  council 
subject  to  reasonable  restrictions  (Local  Gov.  Act,  1894,  Sec.  4). 

Vagrant  Children. — The  Bristol  School  Board  have  souglit 
to   obtain   legislation   dealing   with   vagrant    children,    and    the 
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Association  of  School  Boards  have  advocated  such  legislation, 
subject  to  safeguards  for  seeing  that  the  expense  of  committal  to 
industrial  schools  is  not  made  a  local  burden. 

Wage  Earning  Children. — During  recent  years  considerable 
efforts  have  been  made  to  regulate  the  employment  of  children 
who  are  outside  the  operation  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts. 
The  employment  may  be  classified  under  four  heads  : — 

1.  Children  engaged  in  connection  with  shops. 

2.  Children  engaged  as  street  hawkers. 

3.  Children  engaged  in  home  industries  and  domestic  work. 

4.  Children  engaged  in  agriculture. 

In  1901  a  Departmental  Committee  (whicli  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Home  Office)  reported  on  a  considerable  mass  of  evidence 
submitted  principally  by  the  London  County  Council  and  School 
Board — the  Liverpool  School  Board  and  a  Voluntary  Association 
working  under  the  title  of  the  Committee  of  Wage  Earning 
Children,  of  which  Miss  N.  Adler  is  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee*  discloses  the 
absolute  need  there  is  for  the  protection  of  these  children  under 
the  age  of  14  years. 

(1)  The  Parliamentary  return  shows  that  15,132  children  were 
employed  in  the  shops  in  the  Metropolis  alone.  Evidence  was 
given  thnt  in  1,448  typical  cases,  492  were  found  to  be  working 
under  20  hours  weekly,  413  from  20  to  30  hours,  446  from  30 
to  39  hours,  87  fi'om  40  to  49  hours,  and  10  for  50  hours  and 
upwards.  In  barbers'  shops  lather  boys  are  longer  employed  than 
in  other  shops,  40  hours  weekly  being  the  common  task ;  and  this 
long  confinement  is  frequently  accompanied  by  conditions 
which  are  detrimental  to  health. 

This  extra  labour  is  gone  through  by  young  children,  who 
during  the  day  are  obliged  to  be  in  the  day  schools. 

(2)  Street  hawkers.  Statistics  show  that  fully  60  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  industrial  schools  were  engaged  in  newspaper  and  other 
kinds  of  street  hawking,  and  that  tiie  girls  freqviently  fall  into  vice. 

(3)  Many  of  the  domestic  employments  call  very  urgeutly  for 
proper  regulation.  These  chiMren  are,  many  of  them,  employed 
in  sewing  on  buttons,  finishing  trousers,  and  match  box  and  arti- 
ficial flower  making.  Many  of  them  are  girls  engaged  for  from  20 
to  60  hours  per  week  outside  school  hours. 

(4)  The  Parliamentary  Return  shows  that  6,115  children  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  but  this  figure  falls  far  short  of  the  number 
actually  employod  out  of  school  hours. 


*  "  Report  of  the  Inter.  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Employmeat  of 
School  ChiHrea  (Cd.  849,  1901),"  3d.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  East  H;irdiug 
Street,  London,  E.G. 
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The  receipt  of  sati«tactory  wages  by  the  ptireuts  is  no  pre- 
ventive of  the  employmeut  of  the  scliool  children,  ami  too  often 
the  children's  earnings  minister  to  tlie  vicious  habits  of  their 
father  and  mother. 

"  The  Employment  of  Children  Bill"  was  bronght  forward  by 
the  Home  Secretary  in  July,  1902,  but  subsequently  withdrawn. 
This  Bill  provided  that  the  county  councils  and  the  councils  of  the 
county  boroughs  should  have  power  to  make  bye-laws  for  the 
regulation  of  all  miscellaneous  employment  of  children,  now 
outside  the  control  of  the  law.     The  bye-laws  were  to  regulate — 

(1)  The  age  of  such  empb'ynient. 

(2)  The  hours  of  employment. 

(3)  The  prohibition  of  employments  dangerous  to  health  or 

morals. 

(4)  The  regulation  of  street  trading  by  children. 

'ihe  necessities  of  these  children  call  for  constant  efforts  being 
made  to  secure  tlie  protection  designed  to  be  supplied  by  this  Bill, 
and  with  this  object  the  Wage  Earning  Committee  (of  which 
Sir  Charles  Elliott  is  chairman)  is  calling  public  attention  to  the 
evil.  The  report  of  the  committee,  price  Id.,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Miss  N.  Adler,  6,  Craven  Hill, 
London,  W.      See  Street  Trading  by  Children,  page  259. 

Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889. 

Section  17. — (8)  Any  scheme  for  establishing  an  education  committee  of  the 
council  of  any  county  or  county  borough  io  Wales  or  of  the  countj'  nf  Monmouth 
or  county  borough  of  Newport  shall  provide  that  the  county  governing  body  con- 
stituted under  the  Welsh  intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  for  nny  such 
county  or  county  borough  shall  cea.^e  to  exist,  and  shall  make  such  provision  as 
appeans  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  transfer  of  the  powers,  duties,  property, 
and  liabilities  of  any  sucli  body  to  the  local  eiucation  autlioritj'  under  this  Act, 
and  for  making  the  provisions  of  this  section  applicable  to  the  exercise  by  the 
local  education  authority  of  the  powers  so  transferred. 

On  the  discu-i.-iion  of  Clause  17  an  amendment  was  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    fSee  Clause  17  (8)  of  the  Act.] 

The  jiropoiser,  Sir  Thomas  Elli?,  said  that  ''  those  witli  whom  he  was  closely 
identified  fully  ajipreciated  the  compliment  paid  them  bj^  the  Government  m 
respect;  of  the  admiral^le  work  done  b}-  the  existing  bodies  in  Wales  so  far  as 
the  administration  of  the  Technical  In.struction  Act  was  concerned,  but  he 
wished  strongly  to  urge  thut  they  preferred  that  all  education  in  Wales  siiould 
come  under  one  authority.  The  object  of  the  amendment  was  to  avoid  dual 
control." 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfdur  .'aid  that  "as  the  Committee  wa.s  aware,  and  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  stated,  Sub-section  (8)  was  inserted  in  order  to  meet  what  were 
supposed  to  be  the  views  i)f  the  Welsh  members  in  regard  to  bodies  that  had 
done  admirable  service  for  education  in  Wales  in  the  past,  Of  course  the 
Government  could  not  but  welcome  any  change  in  the  Bill  that  would  put 
Wales  in  the  same  position  as  England  in  regard  to  education  ;  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstances he  would  be  glad,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  to  accept  the 
amendment." — (Commons,  12th  November,  1902.) 
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The  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  makes  provision 
for  the  intermediate  and  technical  education  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Wales  and  the  county  of  Monmouth.  Intermediate  education  is 
described  by  the  Act  as  "  a  course  of  education  which  does  not 
consist  chiefly  of  elementary  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  but  which  includes  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  the 
Welsh  and  English  language  and  literature,  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  natural  and  applied  science,  or  in  some  of  such 
studies,  and  generally  iu  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge." 

Funds  and  schools  are  administered  by  governing  bodies  consti- 
tuted under  the  Act,  and  the  object  of  tlie  foregoing  provision  is 
to  prevent  over-lapping  and  dual  control. 

Window  Cleaning. — As  a  rule  the  windows  of  schools  are  not 
kept  sufficiently  clean.  Contracts  with  window  cleaning  com- 
panies may,  with  advantage,  be  entered  into.  The  cost  of  clean- 
ing the  windows  of  a  school  for  1,000  children  is  in  Manchester 
about  £3  for  each  time  the  windows  are  cleaned. 

Woodcarving. — This  is  a  subject  which  may  be  introduced 
with  advantage  into  evening  schools.  It  is  well  to  explain,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  a  somewhat  expensive  subject  to  teach.  An  artisan 
instructor  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  engaged,  and  the  charge  for 
his  services  for  two  hours  in  the  evening  will  be  from  3s.  6d.  to 
5s.  About  twelve  pupils  may  be  instructed  at  one  time  in  a  class. 
The  tools  required  for  elementary  work  are  the  following : — 

Set  of  10  Carving  Tools,  value  6s.  per  set. 

It  will  be  found  most  convenient  for  each  pupil  to  have  his  own 
set.  These,  in  a  strong  box,  with  a  mallet  (at  8d.),  oil  stone  (at 
■id.),  and  clips,  will  cost  about  7s.  6d.  per  set.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  get  good  tools,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
sharpening  of  them,  outside  the  hours  of  instruction,  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  The  design  is  drawn  on  blocks  of  common  wood 
(size  9in.  l)y  4^-in.  for  beginners),  and  cut  out  by  means  of  the 
tools  employed. 

A  serviceable  double  bench,  made  in  deal,  will  cost  about  IBs. 
(size  15fc.  by  4ft.),  affording  accommodation  for  eight  pupils  at  a 
time. 

It  is  imperative  for  pupils  to  practise  out  of  school  hours  if 
any  progress  is  to  be  made. 

Wood-carving. 

First  Course. 

Evening  class  meeting,  say  two  hours,  twice  a  week  : — 

Practice  of  simple  channel  cuts  with  gouge  and  chisel. 
Chip-carving,  indenting,  and  stamping  simple  patterns. 
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Second  Course. 

Practice   iu  tracing    from    designs;    outlining  simple   forms  of 
leaves  and  ornament  with  chisel,  gouge,  or  parting  tool. 
Carving  flat  patterns  with  very  little  modelling. 

Third  Course. 

For  a  class  meeting  three  or  four  nights  a  week  : — 

Drawing,   tracing. 

Modelling  in  clay,  but  only  roughly,  so  as  to  obtain  an  idea  of 

form  and  mass. 
Carved  studies  in  pine,  such  as  leaves,  fruit,  &c. 
Carving  patterns  in  low  relief,  bold  relief,  and  high  relief. 
Carving  in  the  round. 

Women  and  Girls,  Instruction  of. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  recent  development  of 
technical  instruction  is  the  attention  now  being  paid  to  the  needs 
of  women  and  girls.  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  wherever  local 
authorities  and  county  councils  have  taken  in  hand  technical 
instruction,  the  schemes  embrace  such  subjects  as  cookery, 
dressmaking,  and  laundry  work. 

A  successful  e.xperiment  has  been  carried  out  iu  Manchester  to 
organise  sucii  instruction,  of  a  more  or  less  advanced  kind,  in 
special  schools  for  women  and  girls,  being  pupils  over  16  years  of 
age.  These  schools  have  been  called  *'  Evening  Institutes  for 
Women  and  Girls." 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  scheme  of  instruction 
adopted,  and  I  will  only  add,  in  passing,  that  such  an  organised 
system  of  instruction,  under  the  control  of  lady  superintendents, 
is  of  far  higher  value  than  the  establishment  of  isolated  classes 
in  cookery  and  dressmaking,  held  without  any  connection  with 
each  other.  Education  autliorities  are  now,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
encouraging  organised  evening  schools. 

Scheme  of  Instruction. — To  provide  continuous  instruction  on 
three  (or  five)  nights  each  week  in  the  following  subjects : 
Cookery,  millinery,  ueetUework  and  cutting-out,  dressmaking  by 
tailor  measui'ement,  laundry  work,  sick  nursing,  physiology, 
ambulance  work,  domestic  economy,  English  literature  and  com- 
position. Each  centre  is  supplied  with  a  perfectly  fitted-up 
laundry,  and  all  appliances  necessary  for  teaching  the  various 
subjects  taken. 

IHrne  Table. — The  following  is  an  example  of  a  time  table.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  subjects  have  been  so  arranged  that  pupils 
not  able  to  attend  regularly  on  given  nights  in  the  week  may 
have  a  choice  of  alternative  nights  for  the  different  subjects  : — 
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EV£N1>US. 

Monday 


HOUKS. 


SUBJKCTS 


Tuesday 


7  to  9     Cookery  Demonstration 

„  Dre.ssmaking 

,,  Laundry 

7  to  8      Domestic  Economy 

,,  English  Literature 

8  to  9     Dom^'.stic  Kconoray 

,,  English  Literature 

,,  Physiology 

7  to  9     Cookery  Practice^ — Group 


I. 
IL 

in. 


7  to  8 


Dressmaking 

Laundry 

Millinery 

Domestic  Economy 

„ „  Physiology 

,,        „  English  Literature 

., S  to  9     Domestic  EcoiKimy 

,,       ,,  English  Liteniture 

Wednesday    7  to  9     Cookery  Demonstration 

,.        ,  Dressmaking 

.,        „  Laundry 

,,        ,,  Millinery 

,,        7  to  8     Domestic  Economy 

„        „  English  Literature 

,,       8  to  9     Domestic  Economy 

,,       ,,  English  Literature 

7  to  9      Cookery  Practice — Grt)up 


Thursday 


L 

n. 
in. 


Friday 


,,  Dressmaking 

„  Laundry 

7  to  8     Domestic  Economy 

„  English  Literature 

8  to  9     Domestic  Economy 

,,  Physiology 

„  English  Literature 

7  to  9     Cookery  Demonstration 

„         Dressmaking 

,,  Laundry 

.,         Milliuery 

7  to  8     1  )omcstic  Economy 

,,  English  Literature 

8  to  9      Domestic  Economy 

.,  English  Literature 


Lectures  on  Ambulance  Work,  Sick  Nursing,  and  Hygiene  are 
given  during  the  session.  When  the  ourse  covers  three  nights 
instead  of  five  each  week,  the  time-table  will  need  some  adjustment. 

Advanced  Cookery. — The  cookery  is  taught  both  in  theory 
and  practice  by  dul^  qualified  lady  instructors.  The  course 
includes  instruction  in  the  preparation  for  the  table  of  every-day 
fo'.'d,  the  use  of  cooking  utensils,  and  lessons  in  domestic 
economy  and  household  management.  Demonstrations  in  middle- 
class  cookery  are  given  for  senior  pupils.       Better-class  dishes  are 
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cooked,  such  as  meat  and  Hsh  eiiti'ees,  plain  and  fancy  p.istry 
and  puddings,  omelets,  jellies,  cx-eauis,  and  cakes,  as  well  as  a  few- 
decorated  dishes  suitable  for  Christmas.  The  dishes  cooked  can 
be  sold  at  cost  price  generally  to  the  pupils.  The  utensils  already 
used  in  the  day  school  will  have,  to  a  small  extent,  to  be  supple- 
mented by  moulds,  and  a  few  other  appliances  to  be  supplied  as 
re(piired  liy  the  teaciier.  Gas  stoves  should  be  used.  When  a 
properly-fiitte<l  room  is  not  available,  a  class-room  of  moderate 
dimensions  will  answer  fairly  well. 

Millinery. — Tiie  instruction  consists  entirely  of  practical  work 
under  the  supervision  of  a  skilled  milliner.  The  pupils  provide 
all  their  own  materials.  The  trimming  of  children's  hats  and 
bonnets  should  not  lie  overlooked  by  the  teacher. 

Needlework  and  Cutting-out. — Here  the  work  may  follow 
generally  the  Schedule  of  the  Code,  and  the  class  may  be  a  pre- 
paratory one  for  the  dressmaking  class. 
^  Dressmalciug. — Taught  by  the  blackboard,  in  order  to  show 
the  pupils  how  to  take  the  various  measurements  for  the  bodice. 
Then  the  pupils  measure  one  another,  and  draft  paper  patterns, 
afterwards  cnttiug-out  their  dresses  in  their  own  materials,  the 
teachers  carefully  checking  the  measurements  before  the  cutting- 
out  is  commenced.  Each  pupil  must  be  supplied  with  a  tailor's 
measure  (value  3s.),  a  tracing  wheel  (value  -Id.),  and  printed 
directions  showing  the  various  measurements  necessary.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  th<it  the  object  of  the  class  is  not  to  turn  out 
dressmakers,  but  to  enable  the  pupils  to  make  their  own  dresses. 

Laundry  Work. — A  specially-appointed  room  must  be  pro- 
vided for  the  teaching  of  laundry  work,  instruction  being  given 
by  a  duiy-qualified  teacher  m  the  washing  of  various  kinds  of 
clothes,  drying,  folding,  ironing,  clear-starching,  &c.  The 
following  is  a  scheme  of  work  : — 

CouKSE  OF  Lessons  in  Kr.BMENTARv  Laundry  Work. —  Teu 
lessons  of  two  hours  each  ;  demonstration,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour;  jiractical  work,  1^  hour. 

1.  Washing  tlauueU.     Use  of  auimouia,  &c. 

2.  Disinfecling  and  removing  stains.     Salt,  haiKlkerchiefs,  stnckiiigs,  &c. 

b.   Properties   uf    water    and    of    soap.         Metliod  of    washing  lace,   niusliu, 
&c.     Boiled  starch. 

4.  Ironiug,  irons.      Cleaning  and  lieatiug.     Tal)le. 
.">.   Wasliiug  body  linen.      Mangling,  drying,  &c. 

t).   Cold  starcli.      Ironing  and  polishing  linen.     Tnrjientine,  wax,  borax. 
7.   Ironing  of  l)ody  linen.      Dumping,  folding,  &c. 

5.  Paraffin  washing.      Rinsing  and  hanging  to  dr}'. 

9.   Washing  prints  and  tilk.     (iotreriiig.     Setting  an<l  renewing  colour. 
10.   Washing  silk  and  woollen  fancy  work,  cretonne,  &e. 

The  course  might  be   increased   to   twelve  lessons,  and  11    ;iiid    12 
be  devoted   to  the  getting-up  of  a  shirt.     l'"ach    laundry    should 
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have  a  wringing  machine,  a  clothes  horse  for  drying  clothes,  gas 
stove  for  heating  irons,  tables  for  ironing,  «fec.,  together  with  a 
supply  of  ironing  blankets,  &c. 

Amhulance  Lectures. 

Lectures  on  Sick  Nursing. — During  the  session  a  course 
of  lectures  on  sick-nursing  should  be  given  by  a  lady  with 
hospital  experience.  The  following  is  an  admirable  series  of 
lectures  : — 

SICK-NURSING    LECTURES. 

1.  The  Sick  Room. — How  to  arraoge  aud  ventilate  the  sick  luom.  How 
to  make  up  the  bed  aud  change  tlie  sheets  and  bed  linen. 

2.  The  Sick  Norsk. — Daily  duties  to  patient.  How  to  wash  and  feed  him. 
Notes  for  the  doctor.     Bed  sores,  &c. 

3.  Infectious  Diseases. — Precaution.  Disinfectants.  Fumigation.  How 
tc  keep,  break,  and  apply  ice,  &c. 

4.  Outward  Applications. — Fomentations.  Poultices.  Plaisters.  Oint- 
ments.    Lotions.     Baths.     Hot  and  cold  pack?,  &c. 

5.  Nursing  of  Children. — Thrush.  Convulsions.  Rickets.  Whooping- 
cough.     Croup,   &c. 

6.  Emergencies. — Accidental  poisoning.  Fainting.  Fits.  Burns  and 
scalds.  How  to  put  out  fire.  Drowning.  Artificial  respiration.  Bleeding. 
How  to  bandage,  &c. 

The  lecturer  should  be  provided  with  a  suitable  platform.  For 
the  first  lecture  an  ordinary  hospital  iron  bedstead  aud  mattress, 
with  sheets,  must  be  provided,  and  a  young  girl  can  enact  the 
part  of  the  patient.  A  pan,  with  gas  stand,  will  be  required  for 
the  poultice  making  in  the  fourth  lecture.  Lint  bandages,  &c., 
will  also  be  required. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  no  member  of  the  sterner 
sex  should  be  present  at  the  lectures.  As  a  full  room  is  conducive 
to  a  successful  lecture,  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  bring 
their  friends.  Those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  institute  may  very 
well  pay  a  Is.  for  admission  to  the  course  of  lectures. 

Physiology- — This  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  subject  to  take 
up.     Of  course  it  can  only  be  treated  of  in  its  elementary  stage. 

Hygiene. 

English  Literature. — A  standard  English  novel,  of  moderate 
length,  such  as  "  Mary  Barton,"  "  Cranford,"  "Silas  Marner,"&c., 
may  be  read  with  advantage. 

The  composition  may  consist  of  notes  of  the  lectures  on  sick- 
nursing,  to  be  carefully  revised  by  the  teacher. 

Prizes  and  Certificates  may  well  be  given.  Certificates 
should  also  be  given  for  attendance  at  the  cookery  classes  where 
an  examination  in  theory  is  not  possible.  It  would  be  preferable, 
however,  to  make  the  award  of  the  certificates  depend  upon  the 
proved  possession  of  knowledge.  Certificates  should  also  be 
awarded  for  dressmaking,  laundry  work,  and  sick-nursing  where 
examinations  can  be  lield. 
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Women  on  Education  Committees,  &c. 

Sec.  23  (6).  A  woman  is  not  di.squalitied,  eithei"  V.y  sex  or  marriiige,  for 
being  on  any  body  of  managers  or  education  committee  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  17  (3)  (c).  The  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  an  education  committee 
provides  ''for  the  inclusion  of  women  as  well  as  men  among  the  members  of 
the  committee.''     (Act  of  1902.) 

To  a  question  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  '22nd  October, 
1902,  the  Secretfiry  of  the  Board  of  Education  (Sir  William  Anson) 
replied  that — 

"  Under  the  Education  Bill  women  will  be  eligible  for  the 
boards  of  managers  of  public  elementar}'^  schools.  They  will  also 
be  eligible  for  places  on  the  education  committee  of  the  local 
education  authority.  This  is  plain  from  the  terms  of  the  Bill. 
It  has  always  been  the  declared  intention  of  the  Government." 

Workshops. — See  Employment  of  Children. 

Youthful  Offenders.— See  Act  of  1901  dealing  with  youth- 
ful offenders,  page  502. 
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APPENDIX  TO  PART  II. 

Popular  Education  in  England  and  Wales  During 
the  Century. 

"  O  fur  tilt?  comiug  of  that  glorious  time,  ■when, 
Prizing  kuowledge    us  her  noblest  wealth. 
And  best  protection,    this  Imperial  Eealm, 
Whilst  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation  on  her  part  to  teach 
Those  who  are  born  to  serve  her  and  obey." 

—  ]Vordswo7-th. 

The  end  of  the  year  which  saw  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  completed  a  period  of  32  years  since  the  first  Education  Act 
brought  into  existence  tlie  School  Boards,  and  the  majority  of  the 
great  Boards  more  than  completed  the  tenth  of  their  triennial 
periods  of  work.  The  opportunity  is  a  fitting  one  for  giving  a 
retrospect  of  popular  education  during  the  century,  and  for 
reviewing  school  board  administration  during  a  period  in  the 
history  of  national  life,  sufficiently  long  to  afford  a  perspective  of 
local  educational  administration,  with  a  reasonable  claim  for 
coming  to  some  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  tlie  legislation  with 
whicli  the  name  of  Forster  will  ever  be  pre-eminently  and  honour- 
ably associated. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  tlie  nineteenth  century  the  State  took 
no  interest  in  the  education  or  welfare  of  children,  and  it 
was  to  the  endowment  of  the  pious  founders  of  free  grammar 
schools,  and  to  the  labours  of  the  clergy  and  philanthi'opic 
laymen,  that  education  for  the  people  owed  its  existence. 
The  discoveries  of  Watt  in  the  application  of  steam,  and  of 
Arkwright  and  others  in  the  invention  of  machinery  for  textile 
purposes,  laid  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  and  other  woven  fabrics.  The  century  was  about 
two  years  old  when  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  himself  at  the  time 
a  manufacturer  employing  some  fifteen  thousand  persons,  and 
who  has  been  described  as  a  pioneer  of  the  commercial  greatness 
of  England,  carried  through  Parliament  the  first  factory  legisla- 
tion, the  object  of  which  was  well  described  by  its  name  :  "An 
Act  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Health  and  Morals  of  Apprentices 
and  others  employed  in  Cotton  and  other  Mills  and  Cotton  and 
other  Factories,"  dealing  with  the  better  lodging,  better  clothing, 
and  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  case  of  sucii  apprentices. 
The  subsequent  heroic  efforts  of  Lord  Ashley  and  others  in  their 
tight  for  the  protection  of  the  children  employed  in  labour — tlie 
securing  of  not  only  the  passing  of  humane  legislation,  but  also  of 
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that  which  was  of  still  greater  importance,  the  carrying  of  the 
law  into  effect — stand  out  in  brilliant  contrast  to  the  general 
indifference  of  the  State  to  the  claims  which  called  aloud  to 
common  humanity  in  the  first  third  of  the  century  prior  to  the 
first  Reform  Act,  when  tlie  House  of  Commons  was  in  the  hands  of 
monopolists  of  various  interests,  and  the  interests  of  the  people 
were  at  a  terrible  discount.  The  knowledge  of  the  suffering 
endured  by  helpless  childi-en,  many  of  them  infants,  nerved  the 
dauntless  efforts  of  Ashley  and  his  friends  to  secure  redress. 
The  growth  of  manufactures  caused  a  demand  for  cheap  labour, 
and  the  greed  of  the  masters  and  tlie  parents  caused  little  children 
to  be  put  to  work  as  soon  as  they  could  walk  to  tlie  mill.  A  vicious 
system  of  apprenticeship  prevailed,  and  we  are  told  of  waggon 
loads  of  children  froni  the  streets  of  Loudon  being  deported  to 
Lancashire  cotton  mills.  Sir  Samuel  Rotnilly,  who  during  his  life 
did  80  much  to  render  more  merciful  the  brutal  criminal  laws  of 
his  time,  and  who  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  slavery  in  every  form, 
writing  of  the  hardsliips  and  cruel  treatment  endured  by  the 
young,  said  :  "  Tl)e  poor  children  have  not  a  human  being  in  the 
world  to  whom  they  can  look  for  redress."  Apprenticeship  for  the 
girls  too  often  was  the  beginning  of  a  life  of  shame,  and  for  the 
boys  one  of  vice  and  misery.* 

A  contemplation  of  the  history  of  the  period  before  factory 
legislation  makes  it  difficult  to  realise  to-day  that  such  a  state  of 
criminal  negligence  ever  existed  in  a  C(ntntry  always  the  foremost 
in  its  proft'ssions  of  Christianity,  and  leads  to  the  satisfaction  we 
feel  in  living  in  better  times,  although  it  is  even  yet  contended  by 
many  that  child-labour  should  not  exist  in  any  shape  or  form.  At 
all  events  the  people  have  now  the  matter  entirely  in  their  own 
hands,  and  no  govermnent  can  now  be  held  responsible  to  the 
same  degree  as  was  the  case  before  Disraeli  gave  household 
suffrage.  That  the  people  still  need  some  eilucation  on  the 
question  of  child-labour  is  evidenced  by  the  very  mixed  reception 
given  to  Mr.  Robson's  Act  of  1899  extending  the  age  for  half- 
timers  to  twelve  years. 

Factory  legislation  is  intimately  bnund  up  with  the  moral  and 
material  advancement  of  the  people,  alike  designed  l)y  all  wise 
systems  of  prim nr}'  education,  and  prior  to  1870  we  find  in  factory 
and  workshop  legislation  the  first  kind  of  compulsory  education 
enforced  by  the  State  ;  but  it  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  Factory 
Acts  that  primarily  their  purpose  was  educational.  A  recent 
writer  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  it  was  their  object  to 
prevent  the  child  from  working  (full  time)  l)erore  a  certain  age, 
and  as  the  best  of  ull  proofs  that  he  was  not  at  work  was  the  fact 
that  he  was  at  sctiool,  school  attendances  were  re(pured   by  law."t 


*  Walpole's  History,   I..   187;    III.,   200. 

t  Escott's   "England."  revised  edition,  page   144. 
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The  hist'orj"  of  the  dealings  of  the  State  in  the  matter  of 
education  during  the  first  seventy  years  of  the  century  is  not  one 
of  striking  interest,  or  which  in  any  way  redounds  to  the  credit  of 
the  nation.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  England  and  Wales, 
to  which  the  Reformation  had  given  no  such  valuable  inheritance 
as  it  j^ave  to  Scotland  in  the  parish  schools,  and  which,  advanced 
by  the  legislation  of  1696  "for  settling  of  schools,"  inadequate  as 
it  was  for  the  large  towns  and  the  Highlands  and  Islands,*  at  all 
events  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  one  rate-aided  school  in 
each  parish.! 

England  and  Wales  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  had  no 
system  of  primary  education.  "Many  endowments  had  been 
created,  various  societies  raised  considerable  sums  annually  for 
the  purpose,  the  clergy  and  ministers  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  were  zealously  promoting  schools  according  to  their 
different  ideals  ;  but  there  was  no  relation  between  the  different 
bodies,  no  independent  test  of  their  work,  and  no  control  over 
them  if  they  failed  in  the  performance  of  it.  It  was  known  that 
the  elementary  instruction  given  was  very  defective,  and  that  the 
foundations  of  pious  benefactors  were  in  many  cases  badly 
administered."! 

The  two  great  societies  whose  powerful  influence  in  connection 
with  the  provision  of  primary  education  in  England  and  Wales  has 
been  maintained  until  the  present  time,  were  the  British  and 
Foreign  Schools  Society,  founded  1808,  being  the  direct  result  of 
the  labours  of  Joseph  Lancaster  and  his  monitorial  system,  the  fore- 
runner of  what  is  now  known  as  undenominational  education, §  and 
the  great  National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church — in  whose  schools 
instruction  was  given  in  the  Catechism  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  These  schools  came  to  be  genei'ally  known  as  National 
Schools,  and  were  conducted  on  Dr.  Bell's  Madras  system,  which, 
like  Lancaster's,  was  a  system  of  instriiction  by  the  aid  of  monitors. 
The  operations  of  tlie  latter  society,  largely  owing  to  the  parochial 
system  of  the  Church  of  England,  permeated  the  whole  country. 
It  is  in  the  main  to  these  two  societies,  and  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  in- 
debted for  the  provision  of  primary  education  prior  to  the  passing 

*  Balfoiu-'s  "  Educational  System  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland," 
page  131. 

t  Tlie  deficiency  of  school  accommodation  in  Glasgow  in  1873  was 
for  30,000  and  in  EdinLiirgli  4,000  scliool  places. 

X  Balf()iu''s   "  Educational  Systcmi  of  Groat  Britain   and  Ireland," 

''^s:e  1.  .  .  .         ,     , 

§  The  society's  schools  came  to  be  trcncrally  cahcd  British  schools 
In  them  religious  instruction  based  on  the  Bilile  was  given.  It  was 
not  of  a  denominational  character,  and  the  children  were  enjoined 
to  attend  places  of  worship  of  the  same  religions  pcrsnasit)n  as  their 
parents. 
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of  Forster's  Act.  The  relationship  of  the  State  to  the  education  of 
the  people  from  1800  to  1870  is  one  largely  of  apatlietic  indift'erence. 
It  is  true  that  at  various  times  during  the  periotl  there  were  not 
wanting  a  few  members  of  Parliament  who  had  the  wisdom  to  see 
how  much  the  safety  and  greatness  of  the  realm  depended  upon 
the  education  of  the  children,  and  how  largely  ignorance  was  the 
producer  of  crime,  poverty,  misery,  and  vice,  and  a  real  danger  to 
the  stability  of  good  government.  Among:  such  men  may  be 
mentioned  the  name  of  Samuel  Whitbread,  M.P.  for  Bedford,  and 
brother-in-law  of  Earl  Grey,  who  in  1807  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  a  Parochial  Schools  Bill,  with  the  object  of  founding 
a  school  in  every  parish,  as  in  Scotland,  by  means  of  the  local  rates. 
This  measure  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  rejected 
by  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  opposing  it  with  all 
the  weitjht  of  his  age,  ability,  and  character.  He  characterised 
it  as  one  of  the  rash  delusions  of  his  time.  This  was  the  period 
when  Sydney  Smith  said  there  was  no  Protestant  country  in 
the  world  where  the  education  of  the  poor  had  been  so  grossly 
and  so  infamously  neglected  as  in  England.  Whitbread  died 
in  1815,  and  the  charge  of  the  question  was  taken  up  by  Lord 
Brougham.  From  this  time  up  to  the  appointment  of  the  Privy 
Council  Committee  in  18.'39,  Brougham  was  unwearied  both  in 
Parliament  and  in  public  life  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of 
the  education  of  the  people.  As  was  snid  by  a  public  writer  of  the 
time,  the  light  shed  by  his  efforts  for  popular  intelligence  "  will 
illumine  his  tomb  when  his  errors  and  imperfections  are  forgotten." 
Brougham  in  his  autobiography  speaks  of  them  as  his  most 
appropriate  monument.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  article  that  I  should  deal  with  all  the  futile  efforts  made  in 
the  cause  of  i)opular  education  in  the  years  which  immediately 
preceded  the  granting  of  reform  in  1832.  The  two  greatest  events 
connected  with  the  provision  of  education  each  immediately 
succeeded  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  action  by  the  State, 
in  wdiat  this  article  may  well  claim  to  be  the  most  important 
department  of  domestic  administration,  has  been  the  direct  result. 
The  first  grant  of  public  money  by  the  State  was  made  in  1833 — 
the  year  after  the  passing  into  law  of  Lonl  Russell's  Reform  Bill — 
Lord  Althorp  moved  for  a  grant  of  £20,000  to  be  expended  on  the 
advice  of  the  National  Society  and  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Schools  Society  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  schools. 
Speaking  almost  in  a  prophetic  vein  his  lordship  stated  that  this 
was  the  commencement  of  a  new  system,  the  extent  of  which  the 
House  ot  Commons  could  not  foresee.  The  vote  was  opposed  by 
Hume  on  grounds  of  economy,  and  Cobbett  had  the  bad  taste 
to  say  that  schoolmasters  were  "  a  new  race  of  idlers."  It  would 
seem  that  it  was  almost  as  difficult  in  1833  to  keep  a  house  fur  the 
discussion  of  educational  questions  as  it  is  sometimes  at  the  present 
day,    for    we   are    told    that  the    vote    was  carried  in  a  house  of 
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76  members.  What  Loi'd  Althorp  would  have  said  if  he  had 
known  that  the  grant  of  £20,000  in  1833  would,  by  reason 
of  legislation  during  the  next  68  years,  have  risen  to  an 
expenditure  in  England  and  Wales  of  Imperial  grants  amounting 
to  £9,750,000  per  atnnim,  supplemented  by  local  rates  probably 
amounting  to  £6,300,000,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  surmise. 
It  was  a  memorable  period.  Twenty  millions  were  voted 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  local  government  received 
its  great  stimulus  in  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act — that  great  concession  to  popular  right  which  has  resulted  in 
our  splendid  system  of  local  administration,  in  whicli  the  school 
boards  were  unimportant  factors  Tlie  grant  of  £20,000  was 
not  without  its  injustice.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  given  to  the 
Protestant  churches  alone,  an  inequality  which  was  lemedied  six 
years  later  when  it  was  increased  to  £30,000,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  were  allowed  to  participate.  Secondly,  it  shared 
the  fate  of  all  the  doles  wliich  have  been  given  by  successive 
Govei'nments  from  then  to  the  present  time.  It  created  inequalities 
which  gave  rise  to  dissatisfaction.  Based  on  the  principle  of  giving 
grants  to  meet  like  sums  raised  by  local  elfort,  it  resulted  in  one  class 
of  schools  ultimately  obtaining  three-fourths  of  the  grant,  owing  to 
the  wealth  of  their  local  subscribers,  and  in  poor  localities  educa- 
tion fell  to  the  lowest  point.  In  1839,  the  Education  Department 
was  organised  imder  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  and  four 
other  members  of  that  body,  and  the  grant  from  the  Government 
was  extended  to  maintenance.  But  it  was  not  until  1856  that 
the  first  Vice-president  was  appointed.  The  members  of  the 
committee  have  since  consisted  of  the  principal  ministers  of  tlie 
Crown,  and  have  ch-mged  with  each  administration.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  was  the  first  President,  and  the  first  grants  in  aid  of  main- 
tenance Avere  given  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Violently  as  the 
])roposals  of  the  Government  were  attacked,  it  now  seems  that 
£30,000  was  but  a  miseral)le  contribution  towards  the  educational 
needs  of  a  population  of  15,000,000  people.  Carlyle  called  it  "a 
small  fraction  of  the  revenue  of  <>ne  day,"  and  Brougham  pointed  out 
with  his  characteristic  sarcasm,  that  in  the  same  year  the  sum  of 
£70,000  was  voted  for  the  erection  of  Royal  stables.*  It  is  note- 
worthy that  both  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  opposed  the  proposals  of 
the  Government.  The  administ'ratio-i  had,  however,  behind  them 
the  highest  person  in  the  State,  as  her  Majesty  had  used  her  in- 
fluence with  Lord  Melbourne  to  promote  primary  education — for 
this  was  a  work  on  which  she  had  set  her  heart  for  having  her  reign 
remembered,  f 

From    1839   to    1850    £500,000  was  spent  on   education.      As 
already  stated,   the  object  of  the   first  grant  was  to  promote  the 

*  Walpole's  History,  III.,  page  487. 
t  Life  of  Molbninic,   II..   pa<re  .309. 
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erectiou  of  new  scliouls,  and  the  luiniber  considerably  increased, 
but  were  generally  "ill-furnished,  ill-warmed,  and  ill-supplied  with 
books  and  apparatus."  More  than  this,  tiie  most  important  agent, 
the  teacher,  was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  "He  had  often  an  income 
very  little  greater  than  that  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  and  very 
rarely  equal  to  that  of  a  moderately  skilful  mechanic.  Even  this 
income  was  to  a  certain  extent  contingent  on  the  weekly  pittances 
paid  from  the  earniugs  of  his  poor  neighbours,  and  liable  to  be 
reduced  by  bad  harvests,  want  of  employment,  strikes,  sickness 
among  the  school  children  or  his  own  ill-health.  The  monitors  who 
were  his  assistants  were  usually  under  twelve  years  of  age — some  of 
them  as  yoiuitr  as  eight  or  nine — and  they  were,  in  general,  very 
ignorant,  rude,  and  unskilful."*  The  fifties  was  a  period  of 
great  opposition  to  the  progress  of  education,  and  the  inspection 
of  schools.  Matthew  Arnold  records  that,  on  oue  occasion  he 
received  a  letter  from  a  trustee  of  a  school  which  he  proposed  to  visit 
on  account  of  a  building  grant  made  to  it  some  years  previouslj'  to 
the  effect  that  he — the  trustee — "  would  never  permit  an  emissary 
of  Lord  John  Russell  or  any  other  Turkish  Bashaw  to  enter  his 
school."  Arnold  adds,  however,  that  the  body  of  promoters  of 
Church  of  England  schools,  and  the  majority  of  the  VVesleyaus 
and  the  supporters  of  the  British  schools  were  concerned  that  the 
cause  of  popular  education  should  suffer  a  check — the  more  so 
that  it  might  be  said  that  the  check  was  owing  to  their  religious 
disputes.  In  1846  the  (Jovernment  of  Lord  John  Russell  had 
issued  the  celebrated  minutes  of  that  year.  Schools  were  to  be 
helped  by  the  encouragemenr.  of  voluntary  contributions,  and 
Government  aid  was  designed  to  improve  their  management  and 
efficiency  by  causing  voluntary  effort  to  be  the  means  of  securing 
contributions  from  the  State.  Lord  Macaulay  supported  the 
minutes,  and  Bright  opposed  tliem.  The  system  of  apprentice- 
ship was  improved.  Boys  and  girls  of  13  were  engaged  as  pupil 
teachers  at  salaries  rising  from  £10  to  £20  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment— gratuities  being  paid  to  the  principal  teachers  for  their 
instruction — scholarships  were  founded  in  training  colleges,  and 
the  system  of  giving  grants  to  these  colleges  on  the  result  of  the 
certificate  examination  was  inaugurated,  it  was  thus  sought  to 
improve  the  monitor,  the  normal  schools,  and  the  teachers.  These 
minutes  were  the  work  of  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttlewortli,  the  first 
Secretary'  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  In  1849 
there  were  681  certificated  teachers  and  3,580  pupil  teacliers.  In 
ten  years  the  number  of  certificated  teacliers  had  advanced  to 
6,878,  and  the  pupil  teachers  to  15,874.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
Commission  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  popular  education  in 
England,  reported  iu  1861  (at  a  time  when  the  Government  grant 

*  Matthew  Amold'is  article  on  Schools — Rei^i  <>f  Queen  Victoria, 
Vol.  II.,  pa»e  251. 
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amounted  to  three-quarters  of  a  million)  that  the  Commissioners 
were  of  opinion  that  the  system  was  too  complicated,  that  it 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  central  office,  and  they  recommended 
the  transfer  to  the  local  rates  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  charge.  Great  fault  was  found  with  the  system  of 
instruction.  The  upper  classes  were  too  showy,  and  the  junior 
scholars  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  neglected. 
As  a  remedy  the  mischievous  system  of  payment  on  results  was 
recommended — the  capitation  grant  to  come  from  the  county  rates. 
Robert  Lowe  was  now  Vice-president  of  the  Council,  and  Sir  James 
Kay-Shuttleworth  having  retired,  the  present  Lord  Lingen  was 
Secretary.  It  was  thought  that  the  Government  had  done  enough, 
and  that  the  schools  might  be  trusted  to  go  alone.  The  officials  of 
the  Department,  encouraged  by  the  retrogressive  recommendations 
of  the  Commission,  introduced  their  Revised  Code,  the  provisions 
of  which  were  even  more  mischievous  than  the  proposals  of  the 
Commissioners.  The  training  colleges  were  to  be  impoverished, 
and  the  capitation  grants  w'ere  to  depend  upon  the  results  of 
individual  examination.  The  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease. 
Lowe  revelled  in  lu^popularity,  and  the  opposition  succeeded  in 
securing  that  one-thii'd  of  the  Government  assistance  should  be  a 
block  grant  for  attendance,  and  that  only  two-thirds  should  depend 
on  the  results  of  examination.  Classification  by  age  was  abandoned, 
and  the  pupils  were  to  be  arranged  in  six  standards — a  child  to 
go  forward  by  one  standard  each  year.  As  Matthew  Arnold  says 
in  the  article  from  which  we  have  already  quoted  :  "  No  serious 
and  well-informed  student  of  education,  judging  freely  and  without 
bias,  will  approve  the  Revised  Code.  In  other  countries  no  such 
plan  is  followed.  It  is  said  that  the  State  must  have  the  security 
of  such  a  plan  when  State  aid  to  schools  rises  so  high  as  it  has 
risen  in  England  ;  but  in  France,  where  the  State  is  taking  upon 
itself  almost  the  whole  charge  for  the  popular  school,  no  such  plan 
is  adopted  or  contemplated.  That  is  because  the  serious  and  well- 
informed  opinion  of  educators  has  more  influence  on  school  regula- 
tion abroad  than  it  has  in  England.  In  England  it  has  little  or 
none."  If  we  substitute  for  educators  the  parents  and  parliamen- 
tary voters  and  ratepayers,  we  are  at  one  with  Arnold 
in  thinking  that  real  educational  progress  depends  on  thein  as 
much  now  as  it  did  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  words  we  have 
quoted.  The  result  of  the  Revised  Code  was  the  decrease  of  the 
Government  grant,  and  the  state  of  education  in  this  country  was 
rapidly  sinking  into  a  perilous  condition.  The  night  is  at  the 
darkest  preceding  the  dawn,  and  what  is  true  of  natural  conditions 
proved  to  be  the  case  with  popular  education. 

Lord  Palmerston's  Government  was  bent  on  the  reduction  of 
the  grant  in  aid  of  education.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  estimates  for  1860  the  education  vote  was  reduced,  the  first 
time  such  a  thing  had  happened  since  1834.      We  have  seen  what 
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was  achieved  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission — it  certainly 
did  not  help  forward  educational  reform,  and  the  six  large  volumes 
in  which  are  enshrined  the  results  of  the  enquiry  are  principally 
valuable  for  the  complete  histnry  they  give  of  the  state  of  educa- 
tion. There  were  not  wanting,  however,  men  in  Parliament  who 
desired  to  see  radical  changes  brought  about.  Sir  John  Pakington 
was  one  of  the  most  active,  and  he  brought  forward  a  bill  (which 
shared  the  usual  fate)  giving  powers  for  the  enforcement  of  school 
attendance  by  compulsion.  Bruce,  afterwards  Lord  Aberdare,  suc- 
ceeded Lowe  on  his  downfall  at  the  Education  Department ;  and 
in  1865  we  find  the  Government  grants  had  ffilleu  to  £693,078, 
and  in  the  following  year  to  £511,234.  Lord  Palmerston  died  in 
1865,  to  be  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister  for  a  brief  period  by  Earl 
Russell.  Then  came  a  change  of  Government,  with  Lord  Derby 
as  Prime  Minister,  aud  the  examination  grants  to  schools  were 
advanced.  Bruce  brought  forward  a  permissive  bill  enabling 
boroughs  to  levy  school  rates ;  the  local  authority  being  chosen 
from  the  town  council,  aud,  where  there  was  no  municipality, 
from  the  general  body  of  ratepayers.  At  the  opening  session  of 
Parliament  iu  1867  we  find  this  statement  in  the  Queen's  speech. 
"  The  general  question  of  the  education  of  the  people  requires 
your  most  serious  attention,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
approach  the  subject  with  a  full  appreciation  both  of  its  vital 
importance  and  its  acknowledged  difficulties."  Further  Govern- 
ment proposals  for  legislation  ensued,  but  were  withdx'awn,  and 
Bruce  again  re-introduced  his  bill,  only,  however,  to  share  the  old 
fate. 

The  most  casual  reader  of  the  history  of  our  country  at  the 
time  immediately  succeeding  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  must 
be  struck  with  the  important  position  the  education  question  had 
now  taken  in  the  public  mind.  The  strong  tide  of  feeling  now 
setting  iu  showed  that  a  compreliensive  law  dealing  with  tlie 
whole  question  must  be  the  natural  corollary  of  Disraeli's  "  leap 
in  the  dark  "  when  he  carried  household  suffrage  through  Parlia- 
ment. In  different  y)art3  of  the  country  the  strongest  agitation 
was  on  foot,  particularly  in  Lancashire.  Manchester  produced  its 
Education  Bill,  the  one  brought  forward  by  Bruce,  and  a  great 
voluntary  body  known  as  the  Manchester  p]ducation  Aid  Society 
had  been  established  iu  1864  for  the  purpose  of  coping  with 
educational  destitution.  This  society  paid  the  fees,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  indigent  children  ;  aud  it  was  stated  that  in 
two  years  10,000  children  were  taken  off  the  streets  and  put  into 
schools.  The  reports  of  the  society  showed  too  that  these  were 
probably  not  half  the  children  who  were  not  receiving  any  regular 
instruction. 

The  Education  Aid  Society,  whicli  was  composed  of  leading 
citizens  belonging  to  different  churches,  and  to  both  political 
parties,  speedily  came  to  the  conclusion  that  compulsory  atten- 
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dance  at  school  was  an  absolute  necessity.  In  Birmingham,  the 
Education  League  was  also  active.  The  following  were  its  object 
and  proposed  means  : — 

Object. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  which  shall  secure  the  educa- 
tion of  every  child  in  the  country. 

Means. 

(1)  Local  authorities  shall  be  compelled  by  law  to  see  that 

sufficient   school  accommodation   is    provided   for  every 
.  .  child  in  their  district. 

(2)  The  cost   of  founding   and  maintaining  such   schools  as 

may  be  required  shall  lie  provided  out  of  local  rates 
supplemented  by  Government  grants. 

(3)  All    schools    aided    by    local    rates   shall    be    under    the 

management  of  local  authorities,  and  subject  to  Govern- 
ment inspection. 

(4)  All  schools  aided  by  local  rates  shall  be  nnsectariau. 

(5)  To  all  schools  aided  by  local  rates  admission  shall  be  free. 

(6)  School  accommodation  being  provided,  the   State,  or  the 

local  authorities,  shall  have  power  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  children  of  suitable  age  not  otherwise 
receiving  education. 

The  programme  <>f  the  League  as  to  religious  instruction  was, 
to  state  it  concisely,  "Bible  reading  or  not,  at  the  option  of  rate- 
payers." * 

The  two  Education  Unions,  one  in  Manchester  and  the  other  in 
Birmingham,  were  formed  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  Bir- 
mingham League  and  others  advocating  secular  training  only.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  agitation  caused  by  these  powerful 
organisations  that  the  Government  measure  was  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  17th  February,  1870.  The  following 
are  the  main  provisions  of  the  Act  which  created  our  present 
system  of  English  popular  education  : — 

The  division  of  the  couutrj-  into  school  districts. 

The  power  of  the  Education  Department  to  ascertain  and  to 
declare  deficiency  of  school  accommodation. 

The  discontinuance  of  denominational  inspection  of  schools. 

The  creation  of  a  cunscience  clause. 

School  boards  (where  established)  to  be  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers. 

Compulsory  attendance  at  school  to  be  ado{)ted  where  school 
boards  so  desired  it. 


Adams'  "  Elementary  School  Contest,"  page  20i 
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The   provision   iiiid   muintenauce  of  schools  by  school  boards 

where  there  was  a  deficiency  of  accommodation. 
The  transfer  to  the  school  boards  of  the  powers  of  the  prison 

authority  for  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  Industrial 

schools. 
Levying  by  the    school   boards   of   local    rates  to  maintain 

schools  and  to  provide  for  administration  chai'ges. 
The  voluntary  schools  not  to   participate   in   the  local  rates, 

excepting  so  far  as  they  were  benefited  by  the  operation 

of  what  was  known  as  the   Sfith  Clause,  enabling  ])oards 

to  pay  the  school  fees  of  poor  children. 

it  is  noticeable  that,  although  under  certain  conditions  school 
boards  might  establish  free  schools,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Education  Department,  in  no  case  was  such  permission  granted 
\uider  the  powers  of  the  Act,  and  the  boards  were  rigidly  bound 
to  charge  fees.  In  the  original  draft  of  the  bill  it  had  been  pro- 
posed that  the  local  authoi'ity  should  give  grants  to  all  voluntary 
schools  out  of  the  rates,  but  this  not  meeting  with  favour,  the 
Government  decided  to  increase  the  Government  grants.  With 
reference  to  this,  Gladstone  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  "  It  is 
said  that  the  expense  of  educating  a  child  in  an  efficient  secular 
school  is  thirty  shillings ;  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  oue-thivd  is 
now  provided  by  the  Privy  Council,  one-third  from  other  sources, 
and  one-third  by  payments  by  the  ciiildren.  We  think  that  if  to 
the  one-third  which  is  now  dispensed,  the  half  of  the  second  were 
added,  the  voluntary  schools  would   have  no  reason  to  complain." 

The  compulsory  attendance  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1870  were 
entirely  permissive,  and  the  religious  instruction  in  board  schools 
was  to  be  undenominational.  The  fears  so  openly  expressed  in  the 
debates  as  to  the  spread  of  a  purely  secular  system  of  education  in 
the  board  schools  have  not  been  justified.  The  boards,  with  insig- 
nificant exceptions,  have  provided  schemes  of  systematic  religious 
instruction  for  their  children,  and  the  question  of  a  secular  system 
of  education  has  now  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  school  board  elec- 
tions.* As  to  the  efficient  character  of  this  religious  instruction 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Its  efficiency  has  been  fully  acknowledged 
all  over  the  country.  Amongst  those  who  have  borne  willing  tes- 
timony to  this  have  been  such  prelates  as  Bishop  Westcott,  of 
Durham,  and  the  late  Bishop  Fraser,  of  Manchester.  Forster 
publicly  declared  more  than  once  that  he  would  be  no  party  to  a 
purely  secular  system  of  instruction. 

*  In  1894  there  were  only  57  out  of  2,100  School  Boards  in  England 
and  Wales  where  no  provision  was  made  for  religfious  instruction, 
reading,  or  observances.  Of  tlio  57,  forty-three  were  in  the  Counties 
of  Cardigan,  Carmarthen,  Pembroke,  and  Ghnnoi-ojau ;  seven  in  the 
rest  of  Wales,  and  seven  in  Ene^land.  {Vidr  House  of  Commons 
paper  Number  2,  1895.) 
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Over  the  25th  clause  of  the  Act  of  1870  there  raged  a  fierce 
pubHc  controversy — the  power  of  the  school  boards  to  pay  fees  of 
poor  children  in  voluntary  schools  being  opposed,  and  an  agitation 
for  the  abolition  of  the  power  was  championed  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. In  1873  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  were 
amended,  principally  in  the  direction  of  strengthening  the  details 
of  administration.  In  1876  when  Disraeli  was  again  in  power 
there  was  passed  what  is  known  as  Lord  Sandon's  Act,  creating 
local  authorities  for  school  attendance  in  districts  where  there  were 
no  school  boards.  This  Act  transferred  to  Boards  of  Guardians 
the  power  to  pay  fees  in  voluntary  schools,  but  left  untouched  the 
power  of  the  school  boards  to  remit  such  fees  in  their  own  schools. 
In  1880,  Mr.  Mundella,  who  was  Vice-president,  introduced  a  bill 
which  passed  into  law  and  made  the  adoption  of  bye-laws  for 
compulsory  attendance  obligatory  on  both  school  boards  and 
school  attendance  committees,  the  Education  Department  having 
power  in  case  of  default  to  make  bye-laws. 

Whilst  under  the  Act  of  1870  attendance  at  school  might  be 
enforced,  if  the  school  boards  thought  fit,  in  1876  (whilst  the 
same  power  was  given  to  the  school  attendance  committees)  it 
was  made  illegal  to  employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  10  years. 
The  Act  of  1880  completed  the  system  by  ensuring  complete 
attendance  at  school  of  children  under  10. 

Before  dealing  with  the  results  of  the  law  of  compulsory  school 
attendance,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  that  great  organic  change 
brought  about  by  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  in  1891,  in  the 
granting  to  parents  the  right  of  free  education.*  In  1889,  by  a 
grant  from  the  Probate  and  Licence  Duties,  Scotland  had  already 
obtained  a  considerable  sum  towards  the  relief  from  the  payment 
of  school  fees  in  State-aided  schools,  and  an  additional  fee  grant 
was  now  given  to  public  elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales 
of  10s.  per  annum  for  each  child  between  three  and  fifteen  years 
of  age  in  average  attendance,  the  condition  being  that  no  fee 
should  be  charged  for  such  children  except  where  the  average  rate 
of  fees  had  exceeded  10s.  a  year.  In  that  case  the  school  fee 
charged  to  the  child,  jjIus  the  fee  grant,  was  not  to  exceed  the 
former  rate  of  payment.  The  acceptance  of  the  new  grant  was 
almost  universal,  there  being  at  the  present  time  only  about  91 
schools  out  of  20,000  which  have  not  accepted  the  arrangement. 
At  the  present  time  the  percentage  of  fee-paying  scholars  in 
England  and  Wales  is  less  than  13. 

In  this  necessarily  brief  summary  of  educational  legislation  it 
is  now  only  needful  to  add  that  in  1893  the  age  at  which 
exemption  from  school  attendance  could  be  granted  was  raised 
to   1 1   years,  f 

*  54  and  55  Vic,  Chap.  56.         1 56  and  57  Vic,  Chap.  51. 
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By  Mr.  Robsoii's  Act,  which  came  into  force  with  1900,  the 
age  has  been  advanced  to  12,  and  this  now  becomes  the  minimum 
age  for  half-timers.*  An  x\ct  of  Parliament  for  the  education 
and  maintenance  of  blind  and  deaf  children  was  passed  in  1893t, 
and  in  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1899  similar  powers  were  given 
to  school  boards  and  other  local  authorities  with  regard  to 
children  suffering  from  physical  or  mental  deficiencies.  J  The 
latter  Act  is,  it  should  be  mentioned,  permissive  in  its  operations. 
The  administration  of  tliese  Acts  of  Parliament  will  be  dealt 
with  in  a  later  portion  of  this  article. 

In  1897  legislation  was  obtained  for  the  granting  of  additional 
aid  to  voluntary  schools.§  This  was  done  by  means  of  associations 
representative  of  voluntary  school  managers ;  the  associations 
being  at  liberty  to  administer  the  amount  according  to  the  needs 
of  their  schools.  The  P'ducatiou  Department  under  statutory 
authority  have  fixed  3s.  3d.  as  the  grant  to  country  schools,  and 
5s.  9d.  as  the  grant  for  schools  in  urban  districts.  By  the  same 
Act  the  rule  of  the  Act  of  1876,  by  which  the  annual  Government 
grants  to  schools  were  not  to  exceed  17s.  6d.  per  head,  or  the  amo\int 
of  income  per  head  from  other  sources  than  grants,  was  abolished 
in  the  day  schools,  but  for  some  inscrutable  reason  wjis  retained 
as  regards  grants  in  evening  schools.||  Voluntary  schools  were  also 
made  exempt  from  the  payment  ot  rates.  In  the  same  year,  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment Act,  1897,  the  Education  Department  gave  additional  grants 
in  aid  of  the  rates  in  school  districts.^  This  was  paid  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  annual  Parliamentary  grant  to  the  board 
schools  of  the  districts  qualifying  for  such  assistance,  principally 
populous  districts  with  low  rateable  values. 

The  Annual  Code  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Directory  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  deal  with  the 
inspection  of  day  and  evening  schools,  the  management  and 
the  grants  paid.  Payment  by  results  has  now  disappeared  from 
the  codes  of  the  Department. 

The  Education  Act  of  1870  was  the  natural  result  of  wise 
statesmanship,  which  granted  household  suflfrage.  The  dangers 
of  an  ignorant  democracy  were  foreseen  by  both  the  great  political 
parties,  and  the  legislation  affecting  education  was  the  work  of 
compromise,  the  desires  of  those  who  wished  to  make  it  an 
entirely  State  provision  for  secular  instruction  being  tempered  by 
the  determination  of  others  that  the  voluntary  system  should  still 
live,  and  this  was  largely  owing  to  the  belief  that  it  provided  the 
best  safeguard  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  instruction. 
Hence  it  was  that  Forster's  Act,  whilst  providing  for  the  election 

*  62  and  63  Vic,  Chap.  13.  t  56  and  57  Vic,  Chap.  42.  +  62  and  63  Vic  , 
Chap.  32.     §  60  Vic,  Chap.  5.     i|  Since  abolished.     1[  60  Vic,  Chap.  16. 
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of  local  authorities  charged  with  the  provision  of  a  new  kind  of 
school  accommodation    at    the    cost  of  the  ratepayers,    managed 
by  their  representatives,   coupled  with   the  power  to  enforce  the 
attendance  of  children  at  school,  also  gave  fresh  assistance  and 
official  recognition  to  the  former  method  of  providing  instruction 
by   voluntary   bodies,    and    conferred    on    the   managers   of  both 
classes  of  schools  the  power  to  provide  religious  instruction  subject 
to   the   operation   of  the   conscience   clause.       The   establishment 
and  maintenance  of  Board   Schools,   aided  by  local  rates,  was  a 
departure    of   a    most  revolutionary  character    in    the    annals   of 
primary  education,  but  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  school,  enforced  by  the  magistrates,  was  even  more 
revolutionary.     When  the  Edncation  Bill   was  before  Parliament 
in  the  session  of  1870  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  opposed 
what  they  considered  an  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
and   who   were   not   backward    in   avowing   their  belief  that  conr- 
pulsory    attendance    at    school    would    be    attended    by    parental 
revolt,  and  ultimately  end   in  complete   failure.     How  these  fears 
turned  out  to  be  groundless,  and   how  the  success  of  the  partial 
application   of  the   new   law   led   to   the   making   of  it  universal 
in   1880  are  now  matters  of  history.     To  the  first  School  Boards 
belongs  the  credit  of  bringing  compulsion  into  successful  operation. 
That  care  and  discretion  were  needed  to  bring  about  the  change 
goes  without  saying,  and   it  could   only  have   been  brought  about 
by  local   authorities  elected  by  the  ratepayers  in  close  touch  and 
sympathy  with  their  constituencies.      Had  the  working  of  the  law 
been  entrusted  to  a  Government  department,  and  been  carried  out 
by  any  method  of  police  administration,  or  by  inspectors  ap[)ointed 
by  a  central  authority,  the  result  would  have  been  otherwise.    The 
School  Boards   wisely,  by  means  of  their  attendance  committees, 
gradually   attacked  the  evils   of  non-attendance  at  school  by  per- 
suasive   methods.       By    interviews    with    cai-eless    and    negligent 
parents  the  School  Boards,  throngh  their  Rota  Committees,  very 
carefully  discharged  their  delicate  work,  and  gradually  reduced  to 
a  residuum  those  whom  it  was  found  necessary  to  bring  before  the 
magistrates  for  continued  neglect.      The  system  of  gi'appling  with 
the  mischief  of  absence  from  school,  thus  happily  inaugurated,  has 
continued  to   be,  up  to  the   present  time,  the  plan  by  which   the 
Boards  have  carried  out  the  administration  of  this,  the  most  difficult 
part  of  their  work.      The  Rota  Conmiittees  meet  regularly  at  such 
times  and  places  as  may  be  best  suited  for  dealing  with  defaulter^;. 
At  these  meetings  the  statements  of  the  schonl  ;iltendance  officers, 
and  the  excuses  of  the  parents,  are  carefully  iind  patiently  listened 
to,  practical  measures  are  taken  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  thepoor^ 
warnings  are  given  to  the  careless  and  indifferent,  the  interests  of 
the  children  are  safeguarded,  and,  where  necessary,   police  court 
proceedings  arc  sanctioned,   and   criminal   and   neglected   children 
are,  by  means  of  tlu;  Induhtiial  Scliool  Acts,  rescued  from  danger- 
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ous  surroundings.*  All  this,  like  most  of  the  best  work  of  local 
administration,  goes  on  steadily  week  l)y  week  in  the  different 
school  districts,  without  fuss  or  pixblic  notice,  but  none  the  less 
to  the  inestmiahle  benefit  of  the  commimity  ;  and  thus,  by  its 
c;ireful  administration,  the  law  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school 
has  been  brought  into  operation  without  much  friction,  and  with- 
out any  symptom  of  the  revolt  so  freely  prophesied  when  the  law 
was  first  proposed. 

In  1886,  a  royal  commission,  of  whicli  Lord  Cross  was  tho 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  enc^uire  into  the  working  of  the 
Elementary  Kducation  Acts,  and  in  their  final  report,  issued  in 
1888,  the  commissioners  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the 
striking  increase  in  the  number  of  children  brought  under  tuition 
since  1870.  In  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  their  reports 
there  are  given  statistics  which  show  that  whilst  in  1870  in  grant- 
aided  schools  the  number  of  scholars  on  the  books  was  equal  to 
7*66  of  the  population,  it  had  risen  t>  16-24  per  cent  in  1886,  the 
direct  result  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  compulsory  attendance 
at  school.  The  last  returns  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1901 
show  that  the  percentage  has  now  reached  18.  In  1870  the 
number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance  was  68 -9  per  cent  on 
number  enrolled,  and  this  had  increased  in  li*01  to  82"17. 
Viewed    in    another    way,   the    returns   of  school    attendance   for 


*  In  conncotioii  with  this  we  cannot  do  better  lliaii  quote  the 
important  opinion  of  Mr.  ChaiTes  Booth,  who  availed  himself  of  the 
information  obtained  by  the  School  Board  visitors  of  London  in  the 
compihition  of  the  information  regardiiif^f  poverty  in  his  monumental 
work.  He  says :  "  For  the  district  inquiry,  resulting  in  the  division 
of  the  people  into  ei^ht  classes,  I  have  relied  upon  information 
obtained  from  the  School  Board  visitors,  of  wiiom  there  are  .sixty-six 
in  the  district,  and  my  tables  are  based  on  three  assumptions.  Tlie 
School  Board  visitors  jjcrform  amongst  them  a  house-to-house  visita- 
tion; every  house  in  every  street  is  in  their  books,  and  details  are 
given  of  every  family  with  children  of  school  vigc.  They  begfin  their 
schedulingf  two  or  three  years  before  tlie  children  attain  school  age, 
and  a  record  remains  in  their  books  of  children  who  have  left  school. 
The  occupation  of  tiie  iiead  of  the  family  is  noted  down.  Most  of  the 
visitors  have  l^een  working  in  the  same  district  for  several  years,  and 
thus  have  an  cxteu'^ive  knowledge  of  the  people.  It  is  their  business 
to  re-schedule  for  tiie  Board  once  a  year;  but  intermediate  revisions 
are  made  in  addition,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  make  themselves 
acquainted,  so  far  as  possible,  with  new  comers  into  their  districts. 
Tliey  are  in  daily  contact  with  the  people,  and  have  a  very  considerable 
knowledge  uf  the  parents  of  the  school  children,  especially  of  the 
pocresi:  amongst  them,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  live. 
Xo  one  can  go,  as  I  have  done,  over  the  description  of  the  inhabitants 
of  street  after  strci't  in  this  huge  district,  taken  house  by  house  and 
family  by  family — full  as  it  is  of  picturesriue  details  noted  down  from 
the  lips  of  the  visitor,  to  whose  mind  they  have  been  recalled  by  the 
open  pages  of  his  own  schedules — and  doubt  the  general  character  of 
the  information  and  its  truth." — (Introduction  to  "■  Idfe  and  Labour 
of  the  People,"  by  Charles  Booth,  Vol.  I.,  pages  4  and  5.) 
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England  and  Wales  show  that  in  1901  practically  the  whole 
of  the  child  population  for  whom  elementary  school  provision 
should  be  made  had  their  names  inscribed  on  the  school  rolls, 
and  that  whilst  within  the  period  the  population  has  increased 
by  36  per  cent,  there  are  now  three  times  as  many  children 
on  the  books,  and  the  average  attendance  is  nearly  four 
times  as  many.  The  problem  now  before  the  local  authorities 
is  the  improvement  of  regularity  of  attendance.  Lord  Cross's 
Commission  pointed  out  that,  apart  from  compulsion,  to  which 
the  great  increase  of  numbers  is  largely  attributed,  two  other 
causes  have  tended  to  improve  the  attendance,  one  the  value 
which  parents  who  have  themselves  been  educated  attach  to  the 
discipline  and  education  to  be  gained  by  the  punctual  attendance 
of  their  children,  the  other  the  improvement  in  the  homes  and 
increase  in  the  comforts  of  the  working  classes,  who  have  thus 
become  more  sensible  "of  the  ill-consequences  of  ignorance.  It  is 
somewhat  singular  that  the  commission  did  not  refer  to  another 
great  factor,  namely,  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  the  attractions  they  hold  out  to  their  scholars.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  what  is  happily  a  common  occurrence,  when 
a  new  board  school  takes  the  place  of  temporary  accommodation, 
a  marked  increase  in  the  attendance  being  brought  about  by  the 
improvement  iu  the  school  accommodation. 

Higher  standards  of  exemption  from  school  attendance  and 
greater  regularity  are  to  be  found  in  the  urban  districts.  In 
many  rural  districts  there  is  considerable  apathy  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  The  valuable  report  issued  by  the  Manchester 
Guardian  of  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  rural  education  also  shows 
that  in  many  districts  it  very  much  lags  behind  the  standard  of 
education  to  be  found  in  great  towns.  A  natural  outcome  of 
the  carrying  out  of  compulsion  has  been  that  increased  attention 
is  paid  to  the  rescue  of  criminal  and  neglected  children.  Prior  to 
1870  the  operations  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  so  far  as  the 
committals  of  children  were  concerned,  were  largely  due  to  the 
police,  who  had  not  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  poorer  and  more  congested  districts  of  our  great  towns 
now  possessed  by  the  School  Boards.  The  active  day-by-day 
inquiries  of  the  school  attendance  officers  brought  to  light  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  where  the  children  were  the 
victims  of  the  vice  of  dissolute  parents  or  of  criminal  surroundings, 
and  for  whom  no  hope  of  salvation  was  to  be  found  excepting  in 
the  industrial  schools.  The  great  school  boards  have  actively  carried 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  They  have 
generously  assisted  voluntary  effort  for  the  erection  of  new  schools, 
and  given  the  annual  grants  necessary  to  supplement  parliamentary 
aid.  In  cases  where  it  has  been  necessary  the  boards  have 
founded  and  managed  schools  of  their  own.     More  than  this,  the 
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boards  have  nuiintaiued  a  careful  inspection  of  the  industrial 
schools  with  which  they  have  become  associated  by  agreement  with 
the  managers,  and  their  watchful  care  has  been  extended  to  the 
satisfactory  lodging  and  employment  of  the  children  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  detentfon.  The  last  report  of  the  (Government 
Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  for  Great  Britaiii 
shows  that  whilst  in  1869  there  were  95  schools  and  7,345  children 
under  detention,  there  were  178  (including  14  truant  schools  and 
22  day  industrial  schools)  in  1898,  with  a  total  of  23,425  children, 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  £431,000  per  annum,  of  which  the 
receipts  from  school  boards  and  rates  amounted  to  ,£120,000. 
The  day  industrial  schools,  of  which  at  the  present  time  there  are 
22,  educating  3,288  boys  and  girls,  have  mainly  been  provided  by 
the  school  boards.*  They  are  the  outcome  of  Lord  Sandon's  Act 
of  1876.  To  them  the  magistrates  commit  children  up  to  the  age 
of  14  who  are  incorrigible  as  to  school  attendance,  or  who  have 
committed  other  offences  against  the  law.  The  children  are 
educated  and  fed,  but  not  lodged  or  clothed,!  and  they  sleep  at 
their  own  homes. 

Where  desirable  these  children,  after  a  period  of  detentioji,  are 
licensed  out  to  attend  ordinary  elementai-y  schools.  A  salutary 
check  is  administered  to  truancy,  and  great  assistance  is  aftbrded 
to  poor  widows  who  may  have  in  their  families  an  unruly  boy  or 
girl,  whose  love  of  street  life  and  vagrancy  they  may  be  unable  to 
counteract.  Negligent  parents  have  a  wholesome  awe  of  the  Day 
Industrial  School,  partly  owing  to  the  enforced  contributions,  and 
partly  because  they  naturally  dislike,  in  their  deficient  domestic 
arrangements,  the  increased  interference  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
ofiScers.  The  Day  Industrial  School  steps  in  and  prevents 
ultimate  committal  to  Industrial  Schools  and  Reforuiatories,  and 
acts  as  a  powerful  deterrent  to  the  mischief  which  ensues  when 
neglected  children  live  upon  the  streets. 

The  results  of  industrial  school  training  are  very  striking  in 
both  their  physical  and  moral  aspects.  Sound  instruction  embrac- 
ing the  teaching  of  habits  of  honest  industry,  and  physical  training, 
rescue  the  children  from  lives  of  crime  and  misery,  and  on  leaving 
school  they  are  absorbed  in  honest  employment  frequently  in 
occupations  for  which  they  have  been  trained.  The  last  official 
return  shows  that  of  the  number  of  boys  discharged  during  the 
past  three  years  more  than  four-fifths  were  in  regular  employment, 
that  only  6  per  cent  were  convicted  or  re-committed,  and  of  only 
5  per  cent  nothing  was  known.       The  returns  in  the  cases  of  the 

*  Of  those  provided  by  private  philanthropy  the  Kirkdale  Day 
Industrial  School  deserves  special  mention. 

t  Although  the  Boards  have  no  ri<;ht  to  provide  clothing  at  the 
coat  of  the  rates,  assistance  is  irequently  g-iven  to  deserving  cases  by 
means  of  voluntary  contributions. 
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<:ir]s  are  st'll  more  satisfactory,  a  like  higli  percentay;e  of  regular 
employment  is  reconieii,  whilst  <>nly  one  p^r  cent  represents  the 
unmlier  who  have  lapsed  iut.n  crime.  These  leturns  relate  to 
10,400  boys,  and  more  than  2,600  girls. ^ 

The  schools  are  divided  into  two  classes,  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic.  Tlie  labours  of  the  voluntary  managers  and  of  the 
teachers  and  instructors  merit  the  highest  recognition  for  the 
public  service  they  perform. 

The  past  30  years  have  seen  the  provision  of  a  school  place  for 
every  child  in  England  and  Wales.  The  displacement  of  the 
population,  and  the  iuci'ease  of  the  industrial  districts  lead, 
however,  to  the  constant  provision  of  new  schools  to  meet  the 
ueeds  of  changed  conditions.  The  school  provision  in  1870  in 
Government  inspected  schools  was  for  1,878, .584  children,  or  9*19 
per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  Since  then  the  school  accom- 
modation has  increased  to  0,610,416  places,  and  the  present 
percentage  of  the  population  is  20'27,  or  more  than  one-fifth,  f 

The  following  is  a  classification  of  the  public  elementary  school 
accommodation  of  England  and  Wa'es  :  — 


*  Mr.  Legge,  the  Goverument  Inspector,  refers  to  the  large  number  of  boys 
who  have  joined  the  army.  Of  the  1,620  who  enlisted  in  1895-97  over  400 
entered  regimental  bands.  Mr.  Legge  says  :  "There  cannot  be  the  slightest 
di)ubt  that  this  means  of  disoosal  is  to  be  commended.  These  boys  are  th« 
stuff  out  of  which  good  soldiers  are  made  ;  they  are  full  of  courage,  reckless 
even  to  a  fault,  and  the  open-air  life  and  steady  discipline  are  just  what  suits 
them.  On  enlistment  they  are  saved  from  the  temptation  of  returning  to  the 
surroundings  which  proved  their  bane  in  childhood.  Finally  there  is  a  fitness 
in  boys  who  owe  much  of  their  education  to  the  Sta^e,  re})ayiug  their  debt  in 
service  t'>  the  State.  It  has  been  my  privilege  in  1898  to  read  some  '200  letters 
from  old  boys  who  have  served  in  the  recent  military  operations  on  the  Indian 
frontier,  in  Crete,  and  in  the  Soudan.  These  letters  breathe  a  fine  spirit ;  the 
relaxations  of  the  life — .^ing-songs,  inter-regimental  contests  at  cricket  and 
football  and  so  on — are  described  with  zest ;  and  the  fierce  delight  of  battle, 
when  the  time  comes,  cannot  be  repressed.  Perhaps  the  most  thrilling  incident 
was  the  meeting  of  one  old  Fechney  boy  with  another  in  the  mel(;e  at  Atbara. 
After  all  was  over  they  beat  up  their  old  school-fellows  in  the  Cameron  and 
Seaforth  Highlanders,  and  spent  the  evening  in  singing  their  old  school  songs." 

t  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1882-3  states 
that  aix-seveuths  of  the  population  between  ■'>  aud  13  years  of  iige,  or  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  population,  are  of  the  class  who.*e  children  ought  to  attend 
public  elementary  schools.  After  making  due  allowance  for  ab.-ence  on 
account  of  sickness,  weather,  distance  from  school,  and  other  reasonable 
excuses  for  irregular  attendance,  it  is  generally  calculated  that  school  seats 
should  be  provided  for  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population,  and  these  seats  are 
to  be  daily  occupied.  In  controversies  which  aritie  as  to  the  number  of 
children  recjuiring  provision,  the  amount  of  accommodation  is  sometimes 
compared  with  the  average  attendance.  School  seats  should  be  supplied  for 
the  whole  of  the  children.  In  the  case  of  infants  particularly  the  average 
attendance  cannot  be  set  against  the  accommodation  provided  for  them.  An 
infants'  school  with  a  full  average  attejidance  for  a  whole  year  must  at  times 
be  greatly  overcrowded.  In  such  a  case  the  school  will  at  diti'erent  periods 
have  an  attendance  fully  30  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  accommodation. 
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Prior  to  1870  it  was  to  the  religious  bodies  that  the  country 
was  indebted  for  the  provision  of  popuhxr  education.  We  have 
already  traced  the  rise  of  the  great  school  societies,  and  the  origin 
of  the  Voluntary  schools  carried  on  by  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Nonconformists,  and  the  Koman  Catholiu  Chui'ch.  Not  only  in 
the  promotion  of  day  school  education  is  the  country  indebted  to 
these  bodies,  but  also  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  for  elemen- 
tary teacheis. 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  review  of  education  during  the  present 
reign,  says  that  Forster  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  labours  and 
sacrifices  of  the  clergy  for  popular  education,  and  that  if  there 
is  a  class  in  English  society  whose  record  in  regard  to  popular 
education  is  honoui-able  it  is  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.  A  like  tribute  of  recognition  is  due  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Nonconformist  bodies.  The  tables  of  school 
attendance  and  accommodation  illustrate  the  progress  which 
the  denominational  schools  alike  with  the  board  schools  have 
made  since  1870.  In  the  repoi'ts  of  inquiries  by  experienced 
Inspectors,  Royal  Commissions,  and  in  the  speeches  of  public  men, 
which  heralded  the  introduction  of  the  first  Elementary  Education 
Act,  it  was  freely  admitted  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  volun- 
tary effort  had  been  able  to  accomplish,  great  deficiencies  of  school 
provision  existed.  Private  adventure  schools  were  to  be  found  in 
great  numbers,  not  only  in  the  towns  but  in  the  rural  districts. 
Dr.  Hodgson,  one  of  the  assistant  commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  existing  condition  of  schools  in  1859  said  :  ''None 
are  too  old,  too  pool',  too  ignorant,  too  feeble,  too  sickly,  too  un- 
qualified, in  any  or  every  way  to  be  regarded  by  others  as  unfit 
for  school  keeping.  Nay,  there  are  few,  if  any,  occupations  re- 
garded as  incompatible  with  school  keeping,  if  not  as  simultaneous, 
at  least  as  preparatory  employments.  Domestic  servants  out  of 
place,  discharged  barmaids,  vendors  of  toys  or  lollipops,  keepers  of 
small  eating-houses,  of  mangles  or  small  lodging-houses,  needle- 
women who  take  in  plain  or  slop  work,  milliners,  consumptive 
patients  in  an  advanced  state,  cripples  almost  bed-ridden,  persons  of 
doubful  temperance,  out-door  paupers,  men  and  women  of  70  and 
oven  80  years  of  age,  persons  who  spell  badh-(mostly  women,  I  grieve 

*  Included  under  head  British,  &c. 
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to  say),  who  can  scarcely  write,  and  who  cannot  cipher  at  all.  .  . 
Such  are  some  of  the  teachers  not  in  remote  rural  districts,  but  in 
the  heart  of  London,  the  capital  of  the  world,  as  it  is  said  to  be, 
whose  schools  go  to  make  up  two-thirds  of  English  schools,  and 
whose  pupils  swell  the  muster  roll  that  some  statistical  philanthro- 
pists rejoice  to  contemplate." 

The  accommodation  of  these  schools  was  wretched  in  the 
extreme.  The  children  were  crowded  together  in  bedrooms  and  in 
miserable  kitchens.  Many  of  the  rooms  were  overcrowded,  and  the 
vitiated  air  and  want  of  the  most  elementary  sanitary  arrangements 
told  their  own  tale  on  the  health  and  morality  of  the  children  who 
suffered.  The  streets  of  our  great  towns  had  their  full  comple- 
ment of  neglected  children. 

To  provide  suitable  school  accommodation  was  one  of  the  first 
duties  the  school  boards  had  to  encounter,  and  probably  in  the 
history  of  local  government  there  has  been  nothing  more  striking 
than  the  zeal  with  which  the  work  was  undertaken.  At  the 
pre.sent  day  we  see  the  result.  The  great  towns  are  now  supplied 
in  the  main  with  admirable  school  buildings.  A  recent  writer, 
speaking  of  this,  says :  "  Nowhere  more  than  in  the  East  of 
London  does  the  work  done  by  the  '  extravagance '  of  the  school 
board  stand  justified.  It  was  necessary  to  strike  the  eye  and  hold 
the  imagination ;  it  was  worth  much,  to  carry  high  the  flag  of 
education,  and  this  is  what  has  been  done.  Each  school  stands 
up  from  its  playground  like  a  church  in  God's  acre  ringing  its 
belL  It  may  be  that  another  policy  should  now  be  followed,  that 
the  turn  of  economy  has  come  ;  but  I  am  glad  that  no  niggardly 
spirit  interfered  at  the  outset.  We  have  full  value  for  all  that 
has  been  spent.  The  effect  of  the  tall  school  buildings,  with  their 
chai'acteristic  architecture,  is  heightened  by  the  low-browed  houses 
amongst  which  they  are  reared.  Such  sitiiatious  have  been 
deliberately  chosen,  and  the  clearance  for  the  schoolhoi;se  has 
been  made  very  often  in  the  midst  of  the  worst  class  of  property."* 

Speaking  of  the  district  of  Battersea,  Mr.  Graham  Balfour 
says  : — "  Some  of  the  courts  have  long  been  notorious  in  the 
neighbourhood — one,  for  instance,  is  popularly  known  as  'Little 
Hell,'  and  these  have  certainly  improved  with  the  advent,  of  board 
schools  and  increased  police.  In  the  infernal  court  in  question 
a  school  board  visitor  tells  me,  in  1871,  when  the  Education  Act 
first  came  into  force,  there  were  108  children,  only  seven  of  whom 
were  attending  school,  and  of  these  seven,  four  were  the  children 
of  the  only  teetotaller  in  tlie  place." 

The  school  boards  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  provision 
of  buildings  of  a  character  which  has,  during  the  period  of  their 
administration,  shown  from  year  to  year  a  marked  improvement  in 
construction  and  arrangement,  and    it   may  be  safely  contended 


•  Booth's  "  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  129—130. 
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that  the  great  majority  of  modern  board  schools  are  triumphs  of 
skilful  plauuing  aud  equipment.  Such  schools — healthy,  well- 
lighted  buildings,  with  the  latest  sanitary  arrangements — with 
their  central  halls,  classrooms,  and  special  accommodation  for 
instruction  in  manual  work  of  various  kinds,  with  their  lecture-rooms 
and  laboratories  for  science  and  their  well-equipped  accommodation 
for  art  instruction— are  a  provision  of  wliich  tlie  ratepayers  may 
well  be  proud,  and  which  in  their  entirety  compare  favourably  with 
the  schools  of  otlier  nations,  who,  long  before  this  country  seriously 
put  its  hand  to  the  work  of  providing  school  accommodation  for 
tlie  people,  had,  by  their  own  State  provision  of  such  buildings, 
shown  their  belief  in  the  necessity  of  adequately  meeting  educa- 
tional requirements. 

We  have  but  to  contrast  our  new  schools  with  those  of  a  past 
generation  to  see  the  striking  difference.  Even  in  the  days  when 
the  Education  Department  gave  building  grants  it  was  seriously 
stated  that  a  barn  was  a  good  architectural  pattern  for  an  elemen- 
tary school.  The  improvement  in  the  board  schools  has  also  had 
its  effect  upon  school  architecture  generally,  and  many  voluntary 
schools  have  been  erected  of  the  modern  type.  In  school  provision 
nothing  has  been  more  beneficial  than  the  changed  opiuious  rela- 
tive to  playground  space.  In  most  of  the  leading  provincial 
towns  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  provide  a  couple  ot  acres  for  a 
school  site.  A  liberal  provision  of  playground  is  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  the  school  can  possess,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
note  the  increased  attention  that  is  being  paid  in  this  direction  to 
the  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  nation. 

Since  1870  we  have  witnessed  a  well-maintained  progress  in  the 
methods  of  instruction,  and  in  the  subjects  taught  in  public 
elementary  schools.  Although  the  school  life  of  a  child  is  still 
far  too  short,  the  general  trend  of  legislation  and  of  the  local  bye- 
laws  governing  school  attendance  has  been  happily  in  the 
direction  of  prolongation.  The  code  of  the  Education  Department 
has  from  time  to  time  enlarged  the  sphere  of  school  work,  aud  the 
usefulness  of  the  primary  schools  has  been  extended.  A  few 
instances  of  the  extension  of  education  may  here  well  receive 
attention.  Class  subjects  were  introduced  in  the  code  of  1875, 
covering  such  subjects  as  grammar,  history,  elementary  geography, 
and  plain  needlework,  and  by  the  code  of  1880  the  choice  of 
managers  was  no  longer  confined  to  these  four  subjects,  but  was 
extended  to  any  others  which  can  be  reasonably  accepted  as 
special  branches  of  elementary  instruction  and  properly  treated 
in  reading  books,  graded  so  as  to  suit  the  capacity  of  childi'en  of 
various  ages.  Thus  gradually  were  introduced  such  subjects  as 
natural  history,  domestic  economy,  and  elementary  science. 
Object  lessons  received  encouragement.  The  infant  schools  made 
great  sti'ides  in  the  adoption  of  the  kindergarten  methods,  and 
greater  attention  was  paid  to  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy  to 
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girls.  Specific  subjects  were  encouraged  by  the  code  of  1871,  by 
special  grants,  and  instruction  is  now  given  in  many  of  the  best 
schools  to  children  in  higher  standards,  in  languages,  mathe- 
matics, elementary  science,  commercial  subjects,  manual  and 
applied  drawing.  This  list  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  one, 
and  may  be  considerably  extended  with  the  approval  of  the 
inspector. 

The  teaching  of  singing  by  note  is  now  rather  the  rule  than 
the  exception.  Drawing  has  been  made  a  compulsory  subject  for 
boys,  and  among  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  advances  has  been 
the  establishment  of  centimes  for  manual  instruction  in  wood  and 
metal  work  for  boys,  and  for  instruction  in  cookery,  laundry  work, 
and  housewifery  for  girls. 

Physical  exercises  now  find  their  place  in  every  well-arranged 
time-table. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  summary  that  the  past  32  years 
have  witnessed  a  great  upheaval  in  the  domain  of  primary  educa- 
tion. 

My  review  of  educational  progress  would  be  very  incomplete 
without  some  reference  to  the  establishment  of  higher  grade 
schools,  which  had  their  origin  in  the  great  manufacturing  towns. 
These  have  been  well  described  as  the  crown  of  the  elementary 
school  system,  but  they  are  even  more  than  this  :  thej^  are  the 
direct  avenues  to  technical  and  university  education.  Organised 
in  the  main,  in  the  upper  sections,  as  schools  of  science,  they  are 
true  continuation  schools  for  children  up  to  the  age  of  15  or  16. 
They  have  achieved  marvellous  success.  By  means  of  scholarships 
boys  and  girls  have  proceeded  from  them  to  the  highest  seats  of 
learning,  and  in  recent  years  no  branch  of  our  educational  system 
has  done  more  to  perfect  that  ideal  ladder  of  education,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  written,  or  to  carry  out  that  generous  thought 
which  was  manifestly  in  the  mind  of  Huxley,  when  he  said  :  "  I 
weigh  my  words  when  I  say  that  if  the  nation  could  purchase  a 
potential  Davy,  or  Watt,  or  Faraday,  at  the  cost  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  down,  he  would  be  dirt-cheap  at  the  money." 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  which  reported  in  1888, 
recommended  the  re-organisation  of  the  evening  schools,  and  the 
spending  of  more  money  on  the  part  of  the  State  for  the 
encouragement  of  an  extension  of  the  curriculum  of  day  school 
education.  The  Education  Code  (1890)  Act  authorised  the  pay- 
ment of  grants  for  secondary  education  in  the  evening  schools. 
Mr.  Acland's  code  of  1893  placed  the  night  schools  on  an  entirely 
different  plane  from  the  one  they  had  liitherto  occupied.  There  has 
since  been  a  great  advance  both  in  the  attendance  and  the  range 
of  instruction,  and  the  desires  of  the  Department  have  been  carried 
into  effect  with  marked  success.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  Sir  George  Kekewich  said: 
"  These  evening   schools  are,  and  I    suppose  they  always  will   be^ 
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the  secondary  scliools  for  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  secoudary 
day  schools  established  under  any  future  Bill  will  be  only  for  the 
few,  not  for  the  many.'' 

The  following  figures,  relating  to  average  attendance  and  grants 
in  evening  continuation  schools,  are  taken  from  the  Board  of 
Education  return  of  the  statistics  of  inspected  schools,  1901. 

Number  Grants 

of  scholars.  paid. 

School  Board  Evening  Schools 367,060   £131,703 

Other  Evening  Schools 179,345   £7G,767 


Totals 5-t6,405   £208,470 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction 
led  to  the  passing  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889,  and  the 
grant  from  the  local  taxation  funds  in  1890  gave  a  fillip  to  the 
work  of  the  municipal  authorities  and  county  councils  having  the 
control  of  technical  education.  A  great  work  is  now  being  carried 
on  in  many  districts  in  the  application  of  tlie  principles  of  science 
and  art  to  trade  and  manufacturL'S. 

There  is  probably  no  finer  body  of  teachers  in  the  world  than  is 
to  be  found  in  our  primary  and  higher  grade  schools,  and  nothing 
can  give  greater  satisfaction  to  the  careful  student  of  the  history 
of  education  in  this  country  than  the  abundant  proof  whicli 
exists  of  the  great  change  for  the  better  which  has  come  about  in 
the  position  of  those  who  follow  the  profession  of  teaching.  The 
elementary  teachers  of  this  country  have  done  a  great  deal  for 
themselves,  and  the  school  boards  have  not  been  lax  in  their 
eftorts  to  improve  the  educational  facilities  of  their  teachers.  A 
great  deal  has  been  done  to  remove  the  reproach  of  overworking 
pupil  teachers  who,  in  the  stress  of  examinations,  too  clearly 
exhibited  the  inefficiency  of  the  instruction  they  had  received. 

The  pupil  teachers'  centres  of  the  great  towns  have  revolution- 
ised the  early  training  of  these  )'oung  people.  The  success  of  the 
candidates  coming  from  these  centres  is  clearly  demonstrated  year 
by  year  at  the  King's  Scholarship  Examinations,  and  owing  to 
this  success  the  fortunate  pupil  teachers  from  the  centres  obtain 
admission  to  the  best  of  the  trainirg  colleges,  and  in  increasing 
numbers,  year  by  year,  a  considerable  number  distinguish  them- 
selves at  the  universities.  Thus  the  whole  system  of  education  is 
lifted  to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency  by  the  entrance  into  the 
schools  of  a  number  of  teachers  who  have  profited  by  the  benefits 
of  a  liberal  training,  quite  unknown  to  their  predecessors  of  less 
than  a  generation  ago. 

The  work  of  no  local  authority  is  of  a  more  diversified  character 
than  that  which  lias  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  school  board — all  of  it 
happily  is  of  a  beneficent  nature,  aud  appealing  to  the  sympathies 
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of  the  best  side  of  humanity.  The  methods  by  which  the 
general  powers  of  the  boards  have  been  carried  out  have  ah'eady 
been  dealt  with,  but  if  there  are  special  functions  which  these 
local  authorities  have  been  called  upon  to  exercise  which  appeal 
more  particularly  to  us  than  others,  they  are  those  relating  to  the 
neglected,  and  more  especially  to  the  children  who  are  sufferers 
from  physical  deficiences.  Of  the  children  who  are  rescued  from 
the  neglect  and  cruelty  of  those  who  should  be  their  natural 
guardians,  and  who,  many  of  them,  have  the  sharpest  wits  and 
excellent  natural  endowments,  we  have  already  dealt  in  our 
references  to  industrial  school  work — and  we  would  now  briefly 
refer  to  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  poor  little 
ones  who  bear  the  burden  of  crippled  bodies. 

In  1894  it  became  the  duty  of  the  school  boards  and  school 
attendance  committees  to  deal  with  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  With 
very  similar  powers  to  those  contained  in  the  Industrial  Schools 
Acts,  the  local  authorities  are  required  by  law  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  children  up  to  16  years  of  age,  who  are  deprived  of 
their  eyesight  or  sense  of  liearing  and  consequent  power  of  speech. 

Either  by  arrangement  with  existing  schools,  or  by  the  provision 
of  schools  of  their  own,  the  local  authorities  quickly  secured  the 
admission  into  school  of  all  such  children.  In  some  towns  the 
need  has  been  met  by  day  classes,  but  generally  the  residential 
school  is  preferred,  and  here  all  that  scientific  treatment  can  effect 
is  done  for  the  inmates,  and  most  careful  supervision  is  exercised. 
The  work  has  entailed  considerable  expense  on  the  localities,  the 
grants  from  Government  being  small,  the  parents  of  many  of 
the  children  being  too  poor  to  pay  very  much  towards  the  cost  of 
a  specialised  form  of  education,  which  from  its  very  character,  is 
only  carried  on  at  considerable  cost.  Thus  another  reproach  has 
been  removed,  and  the  country  has  made  tself  responsible  for  a 
class  which  hitherto  had  to  rely  entirely  on  local  cliarity,  and  the 
School  Boards  have  done  this  work  well,  in  some  cases,  as  at  Leeds, 
erecting  special  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf. 

The  year  1900  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  education, 
for  it  saw  the  launching  of  several  new  Acts  of  Parliament  dealing 
with  various  departments  of  the  work  as  affecting  half-timers,  the 
educational  care  of  the  mentally  and  physically  deficient,  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  Central  Board  of  Education.  The  second 
of  these  measures  is  permissive — but  seeing  that  a  number  of  the 
School  Boards  have  already,  without  legislation,  taken  in  hand 
many  of  the  afflicted  chiUh-en,  for  whose  benefit  Parliament  has 
shown  some  concern,  it  is  not  likely  that  local  authorities  will  fall 
short  of  their  high  sense  of  duty,  at  all  events  in  the  great  towns. 
In  rural  districts,  owing  to  exf)euse  and  want  of  organisation 
it  may  be  unfortunately  otherwise.  London  has  led  the  way 
in  the  education  of  the  mentally  deficient,  and  the  Board 
have  already  more  than  30  schools,  where  special  classes  are  held 
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with  most  eucouragiug  success.*  The  example  of  London  has  been 
followed  by  a  number  of  provincial  school  boards,  and  no  doubt 
others  will  now  speedily  take  up  the  work  and  alleviate  the 
sufferings  and  shortcomings  of  those  who  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
work  of  the  ordinary  day  school.  Full  powers  to  build  schools  and 
instruct  and  board  the  children  (where  boarding  is  desirable)  can 
be  exercised,  and  much  good  will  ensue.  In  another  place  I  have 
so  fully  gone  into  the  whole  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  feeble- 
minded that  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  information. 
The  Act  gives  power  to  deal  with  cripples  and  epileptic  children, 
and  here  will  be  work  which  will  tax  the  best  energies  of  the  school 
boards.  Epilepsy  has  hitherto  not  received  the  attention  it  calls 
for,  and  the  operations  of  the  boards  will  be  watched  with  the 
keenest  interest.  There  are  some  unnecessary  restrictions  in  the 
Act,  to  which  public  attention  has  been  drawn.  These,  however, 
concern  details  of  management,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  speedily 
remedied.  The  most  will  be  made  of  the  legislation  Avhich  has 
been  so  anxiously  sought  for. 

The  care  now  being  paid  to  the  suffering  classes  referred  to  will 
no  doubt  lead  to  the  furthering  of  their  interests  in  later  life — a 
domain  of  philanthropy  in  which  voluntary  agencies  may  do  so 
much  to  perfect,  as  far  as  human  agency  can,  the  good  work 
already  begun  by  the  scliool  boards. 

Public  attention  has  recently  been  drawn  to  the  providing  of 
free  meals  for  destitute  children  attending  the  board  schools.  For 
years  many  of  the  school  boards  liave  shown  their  sympathy,  in 
some  cases  giving  dinners  every  winter  in  their  schools,  safeguard- 
ing the  cliarity  by  careful  enquiz'y  conducted  by  tlie  school  board 
officers  as  to  the  genuine  character  of  the  need  in  each  case. 
Helped  by  the  teachers,  these  school  boards  have  given  free 
dinners  and  defrayed  the  expense  by  collecting  subscriptions. 

The  school  banks  are  a  feature  of  many  board  schools  ;  in  others 
thrift  is  encouraged  by  opportunities  being  given  for  the  children 
to  become  depositors  of  money  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 
School  lending  libraries  are,  where  necessary,  established.  The 
free  use  of  corporation  baths,  instruction  in  swimming,  and  organ- 

*  It  was  largely  owing  to  the  practical  interest  taken  by  Mrs.  Burg  win, 
when  Head  Mistress  of  the  Orange  Street  Board  School,  that  the  Loudon 
School  Board  took  up  the  cause  of  these  afflicted  little  oues.  Mrs.  Burgwin, 
by  her  methods  and  the  untiring  interest  she  took  in  the  welfare  aud  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor  little  mites  who  came  to  her  school,  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  interest  being  aroused,  and  she  is  now  the  superintendent  of  this  depart- 
ment of  education  in  London.  She  served  on  the  Departmental  Committee, 
whose  inquiries  brought  about  legislation  ;  and,  by  her  sympathy  and  readi- 
ness to  help  forward  .special  classes,  has  made  many  Scliool  Boards  her 
debtors  for  the  practical  advice  and  assistance  she  is  ever  ready  to  give. 
Knowing  how  much  the  cause  of  the  mentally  deficient  child  owes  to  Mrs. 
Burgwin,  we  have  ventured  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment  of  her  great 
services. 
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ised  school  sports,  helped  forward  by  the  teacher-^,  all  tend  in  the 
direction  of  widening  and  improving  the  life  of  our  elementary 
schools. 

In  all  these  matters  the  school  boards  have  displayed  a  rare 
fidaptability  and  aptitude  to  serve  in  every  way  possible  the 
interests  of  the  children. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  present  some  of  the  features  of  the 
progress  of  popular  education  during  the  present  century,  from 
the  times  of  Lancaster  and  Bell,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
operations  of  the  great  religious  societies  with  which  their  systems 
are  associated ;  to  trace  the  causes  which  led  to  the  passing  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  and  thence  forward  to  give  some 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  new  form  of  editcational 
administration  which  had  its  commencement  with  the  advent  of 
the  school  boards.  The  task  I  have  set  for  myself  may  have  been 
inadequately  performed — indeed,  it  would  be  well-nigh  impossible 
within  the  compass  of  an  article  like  this  to  present  an  account 
which  could  be  deemed  complete  ;  the  blame  must,  however,  be 
laid  to  my  own  shortcomings,  and  not  to  lack  of  interest  in  the 
subject  of  that  great  movement  which  has  done  so  much  already 
to  alter  the  character  of  our  national  life. 

The  Queen  occupied  the  throne  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  cen- 
tury. Her  reign  was  a  glorious  one  ;  blessed  in  the  realisation  of 
her  early  aspiration  that  for  the  work  of  education  her  reign 
should  be  remembered,  and  the  fulfilment  of  her  desire  that  the 
reproach  of  tlie  want  of  instruction  should  be  removed.  Special 
reference  was  made  to  this  in  the  letter  written  by  her  command 
to  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  President  of  the  Council,  and  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1839.  Her  Majesty's  letter  states  that  "all 
the  inquiries  which  have  been  made  show  a  deficiency  in  the 
general  education  of  the  people  which  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  character  of  a  civilised  and  Christian  nation."  The  letter  con- 
cludes as  follows  : — "It  is  her  Majesty's  wish  that  the  youth  of 
this  kingdom  should  be  religiously  brought  up,  and  that  the 
rights  of  conscience  should  be  respected."  Seldom  have  wiser 
words  been  written  by  a  Sovereign,  and  the  marvellous  way  in 
which  the  desire  expressed  si.xty  years  ago  by  tlie  young  Queen 
was  realised  was  not  by  any  means  tlie  least  of  the  blessings  of 
her  glorious  reign. 

It  may  be  said  of  education,  as  was  so  well  said  of  the  great 
architect  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  that  for  the  truest  monument 
you  have  only  need  to  look  around.  The  whole  condition  of  the 
people  of  this  country  has  during  the  last  generation  undergone 
a  change  for  the  Ijetter  which  it  is  difficult  to  realise,  because  the 
transition  lias  been  so  gradual.  Popular  disorder  in  anything 
like  an  organised  form  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  great 
change  which   has   come  over   the   London   street    crowds  was  a 
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matter  of  remark  by  more  tbrfu  one  French  journalist  who 
witnessed  the  state  of  the  streets  when  London  in  her  millions 
turned  ont  to  greet  the  Queen  on  her  Jubilee.  Trade  disputes  are 
now  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  workmen 
with  an  ability  not  excelled  by  that  at  the  command  of  the 
capitalist,  and  the  experiences  of  i-ecent  strikes  and  lockouts  make 
it  difficult  for  men  of  middle  age  to  realise  the  fact  that, 
Mithin  their  remembrance,  occurred  the  outrages  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  such  a  criminal  as  Broadhead.  Conferences  of  trade 
unions  and  co-operative  societies  compare  favourably  with  those 
of  any  other  assemblies,  even  the  most  learned.  There  has 
arisen  a  greater  respect  for  life,  and  a  greater  dislike  for  all  kinds 
of  violence,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  young.  The  children  in  attendance  at  public 
elementary  schools  compare  most  favourably  with  those  of  a  former 
generation.  They  are  better  clothed,  better  fed,  and  better 
mannered,  and  if  we  look  at  the  darker  side  of  life,  and  contrast 
the  ci'iminal  statistics  of  to-day  with  those  of  30  years  ago,  the 
change  is  still  more  marvellous.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  our 
convict  establishments  exhibits  a  great  diminution,  The  judicial 
statistics  sliow  that  in  1869.  8,956  boys  and  1,358  girls,  or  a  total 
of  10,31-i  under  16  years  of  age,  were  committed  to  prison.  In 
1S97,  the  inmibers  were:  1,598  boys,  90  girls;  total,  1,688.  The 
number  of  adult  offenders  over  16  years  of  age  gradually  rose  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1882  to  175.360.  in  1897  the  number 
was  147,374,  although  the  population  in  the  meantime  had 
increased  by  19  per  cent. 

A  recent  writer  on  popular  culture  states  tliat  out  of  164,000 
persons  in  jirison,  between  the  year^  1880-90,  60,000  were  entirely 
uneducated.  He  goes  on  to  say — "Nor  is  it  less  suggestive  that 
since  the  teaching  of  the  people  was  serioiisl}'  taken  in  hand  by 
the  State,  in  1870,  no  new  prison  has  been  built,  while  several 
buildings  which  were  prisons  have  been  changed  into  public 
libraries,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Millbank,  have  been  converted  into 
tine  art  galleries."*  He  might  have  given  a  still  more  sti'iking 
example — that  en  the  site  of  the  Clerkenwell  House  of  Correction, 
the  scene  of  the  Fenian  outrage,  there  now  stands  the  magnificent 
Hugh  Myddelton  Board  School. 

The  general  spread  of  education  has  benefited  all  alike.  Boys 
and  girls  with  brains  have  now  placed  before  them  the  finest 
opportunities  of  reaching  the  highest  seats  of  learning,  and  poverty 
is  no  longer  a  bar  to  genius.  A  great  deal  may  be  proved  by 
statistics,  but  in  estimating  the  true  value  to  the  nation  of  a  sound 
system  of  popular  education,  even  more  may  be  gathered  from  the 
observations  of  those  who  are  able  to  recognise  the  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  morals  and  lives  of  the  people.     Such   testimony 


Escott's  "Social  Transformations  of  the  Victorian  Age." 
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abounds  on  every  side.  Mr.  Michael  E.  Sadler,  in  the  article 
bearing  upon  the  progress  of  education  which  appears  in  the  first 
volume  issued  by  the  Special  Inquiry  Department  of  the  Education 
Office,  says : 

"  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  passing  of  Forster's  Act  have  witnessed,  especially  in 
the  towns,  the  growth  of  a  new  public  sentiment  in  favour  of 
education.  Noble,  indeed,  were  the  sacrifices  which  were  made 
by  religious  denominations,  by  societies,  and  by  individual 
benefactors  for  popular  education  in  England  before  that  date. 
Those  efforts  laid  the  foundation  necessary  to  all  later  success.  But 
they  were  hampered  by  the  apathy  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  for 
no  system  of  national  education  can  become  or  remain  effective 
without  popular  sympathy  and  interest.  Since  1870,  however,  the 
attitude  of  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  towards  elementary  education 
has  undergone  a  surprising  change.  The  value  of  a  good  school 
has  become  more  widely  appreciated,  and  parents  evince  an 
increasing  desire  to  secure  the  benefits  of  efficient  teaching  for 
their  children.  This  change  in  public  opinion  has  made  possible 
much  which  the  zeal  of  educational  reformers,  the  goodwill  of  local 
authorities,  the  liberality  of  subscribers,  and  the  experience  and 
devotion  of  the  teachers  would  otherwise  have  been  powerless  to 
effect.  It  has  permitted  great  expenditure  in  order  that,  within 
the  lifetime  of  a  single  generation,  dangerous  deficiencies  might 
be  removed.  It  has  allowed  gradual  improvements  to  be  made  in 
the  equipment  of  the  schools  and  in  the  conditions  of  attendance. 
It  has  created,  in  a  great  number  of  places,  the  atmosphere  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement  which  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
schools,  and  the  change  may  be  traced  to  a  growing  belief  in  the 
value  and  necessity  of  education,  which  cannot  fail  to  increase  the 
number  of  persons  competent  to  take  part  in  the  local  administra- 
tion of  educational  affairs,  and  thus  to  form  the  best  guarantee  for 
wise  advance,  intelligent  criticism,  and  prudent  expenditure  in 
the  future." 

Much  of  this  is  due,  undoubtedly,  to  the  public  devotion  of  the 
members  of  the  school  boards.  These  authorities  have  attracted 
to  their  service  some  of  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  age. 
Whilst  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention  those  who  are  alive,  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  recognising  the  labours  of  some  of  those  who  are 
no  longer  with  us.  The  first  London  School  Board  had  for  its 
Chairman  Lord  Lawrence,  who,  after  years  of  toil  and  brilliant 
achievement  in  India,  where  he  rose  to  be  Viceroy,  gave 
his  time  and  strength,  until  incapacitated  by  failing  health, 
to  the  organisation  of  the  business  dealing  with  the  education 
of  the  vast  metropolis.  The  name  of  Mr.  Christopher  Bushell, 
the  first  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  holds  a  high 
place  in  the  memories  of  those  who  were  associated  with  him 
in  the    work  of    the  early   days    of    the    administration   of   that 
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great  board.  For  more  than  20  years  Mr.  Herbert  Birley,  who 
spent  a  fortune  in  the  maintenance  of  voluntary  schools,  and  who 
gave  to  the  same  cause  the  priceless  benefit  of  his  own  personal 
supervision  and  ripe  experience,  was  a  member  of  both  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  School  Boards,  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
first  for  seventeen  years,  and  of  the  second  for  the  whole  period 
until  his  death,  never  tiring  in  his  devotion  to  the  work.  Of  others 
Sir  John  Brown,  of  Sheffield,  the  Rev.  Canon  Jackson,  of  Leeds 
(the  friend  of  Forster),  Mr.  James  Hanson,  of  Bradford,  Sir 
Charles  Reed,  of  London,  Professor  Huxley,  the  Right  Hon. 
W,  H.  Smith,  and  many  more  have  laid  the  country  under 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  long  and  faithful  services 
in  school  board  administration.  Of  the  women  who  have 
fiiven  like  service  we  would  not  forget  among  those  who  have  gone 
— Miss  Sturge,  of  Bristol  ;  Miss  Lydia  Becker,  for  20  years  a 
worker  on  the  Manchester  School  Board  ;  Miss  A.  J.  Davies,  of  the 
Liverpool  School  Board,  and  many  others  whose  names  will 
occur  to  our  readers.  Last,  but  not  least,  we  would  refer  to  a 
few  of  the  men  who  have  been  closely  identified  with  the  central 
administration.  Of  the  Vice-presidents  of  the  Council  we  would 
single  out  the  names  of  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Mundella,  men 
whose  works  live  after  them.  The  inspectorate  has  been  adorned 
by  such  men  as  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Brookfield  (the  friend  of  Thackeray),  the 
Rev.  W,  J.  Kennedy  (the  brother  of  the  great  master  of  Shrews- 
bury School),  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Morell.  Of  the  permanent  secretaries 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  names  of  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth 
(the  first  to  hold  the  ofiice,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  author  of 
the  present  system  of  grant  administration),  Lord  Sandford  (who 
was  secretary  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870),  and 
his  successor  Mr.  Patrick  Cumin.  No  department  of  the  State  has 
been  better  served,  and  the  great  traditions  of  Whitehall  are 
well  maintained  by  the  present  high  officials  and  the  inspectors  of 
schools.  At  the  same  time  there  has  undoubtedly  come  about  a 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  central  office,  a  greater  sympathy  is 
now  evinced  with  the  work  of  the  local  authorities,  and  what  the 
central  authority  may  have  given  up  of  strictly  departmental 
routine  has  been  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  education. 

The  Education  Act  of  1902  has  been  passed,  and  school  boards 
are  about  to  pass  into  oblivion,  and  it  can  now  be  safely  claimed 
for  them  that  their  history  has  been  untarnished.  Other  and 
more  powerful  local  authorities  are  about  to  enter  into  the  labours 
of  the  school  boards,  and  it  is  the  earnest  hope  of  all  who  have 
hitherto  locally  administered  the  Education  Acts  that  education  in 
this  country  may  increase  both  in  extent  and  in  true  efficiency. 
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THE   EDUCATION   ACT,    1902. 
(2  Edwaiu)  VII.    c.   i2.) 

An  Act  to   make  further  j^rovision   with  respect   to  Education 
in  England  and  Wales. — (18fh  December,  1902.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  :  — 

Part  I. — Local  Education  Authority. 
I.'ical  Education  Authorities. 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  council  of  every  county 
and  of  every  county  borough  shall  be  the  local  education  autliority  : 
Provided  that  the  council  of  a  borough  with  a  population  of  over 
ten  thousand  or  of  an  urban  district  with  a  population  of  over 
twenty  thousand  shall,  as  respects  that  borough  or  district,  be 
the  local  education  authority  for  the  purpose  of  Part  III.  of  this 
Act,  and  for  that  purpose  as  respects  that  borough  or  district 
the  expression  "local  education  authority'"  means  the  council 
of   that  boj-ough  or  district. 

Local  Education  Authority,  page  157. 

Part  II. — Higher  EDucAnoN 
Power  to   Aid   Higher  Education. 

2.  (1)  The  local  education  authority  shall  consider  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  their  area  and  take  such  steps  as  seem  to  them 
desirable,  after  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Education,  to 
supply  or  aid  tlie  supply  of  education  other  than  elementary,  and 
to  promote  the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education, 
and  for  that  purpose  shall  apply  all  or  so  much  as  they  deem 
necessary  of  the  residue  under  section  1  of  the  Local  Taxation 
(Customs  and  Excise)  Act.  1890,  and  shall  carry  forward  for  the 
like  purpose  any  balance  thereof  which  may  remain  unexpended, 
and  may  spend  such  further  sums  as  they  think  fit :  Provided 
that  the  amount  raised  by  the  council  of  a  county  for  the  purpose 
in  any  year  out  of  rates  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a  rate  of  twopence  in  the 
pound,  or  such  higher  rate  as  the  county  council  with  the  consent 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  may  fix. 
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(2)  A  council  iiL  exercisinp;  theii"  powers  imder  this  Part  of 
this  Act  shall  have  regard  to  any  existing  supply  of  efficient  schools 
or  colleges,  and  to  any  steps  already  taken  for  the  purposes  of 
higher  education  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889 
and  1891. 

Concurrent  Powers  of  Smdller  Boroughs  and  Urban   Districts. 

3.  The  council  of  any  non-county  borough  or  urban  district 
shall  have  power  as  well  as  the  county  council  to  spend  such 
sums-  as  they  think  fit  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  or  aiding 
the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementary :  Provided  that  the 
amount  raised  by  the  council  of  a  non-county  borough  or  urban 
district  for  the  purpose  in  any  year  out  of  rates  under  this  Act 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a  rate 
of  one  penny  in  the  pound. 

Higher  Education,  page  117. 

Eeligious  Instruction. 

4.  (1)  A  council,  in  the  application  of  money  under  this  Part 
of  this  Act,  shall  nut  require  that  any  particular  form  of  religious 
instruction  or  worship,  or  any  religious  catechism  or  formulaiy 
which  is  distmctive  of  any  particular  denomination,  shall  or  shall 
not  be  taught,  used,  or  practised  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel 
aided,  but  not  provided  by  the  covmcil,  and  no  pupil  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  religious  belief,  be  excluded  from  or  placed  in  an 
inferior  po.^ition  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel  provided  by  the 
council,  and  no  catechism  or  formulary  distinctive  of  any 
particular  religious  denomination  shall  be  taught  in  any  school, 
college,  or  hostel  so  provided,  except  in  cases  where  the  council, 
at  the  request  of  parents  of  scholars,  at  such  times  and  under 
such  conditions  as  the  council  think  desirable  allow  any  religious 
instruction  to  be  given  in  the  S'jhool,  college,  or  hostel,  otherwise 
than  at  the  cost  of  the  councih  Piovided  that  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power  no  unfair  preference  shall  be  shown  to  any  religious 
denomination. 

(2)  In  a  school  or  collf.ge  receiving  a  grant  from,  or  main- 
tained by,  a  council  under  this  Part  of  this  Act — 

{a)  A  scholar  attending  as  a  day  or  evening  scholar  shall 
not  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  being  admitted  into  or 
remaining  in  the  school  or  college,  to  attend  or  abstain 
from  attending  any  Sunday  school,  place  of  religious 
worship,  religious  observance,  or  instruction  in  religious 
subjects  in  the  school  or  college  or  elsewhere ;  and 

(b)  The  times  for  religious  worship,  or  for  any  lesson  on 
a  religious  subject,  shall  be  conveniently  arranged  for  thf 
pui*posc    of   allowing   the  withdrawal   of   any    such   scholar 
therefrom. 
Religious  Instruction,  page  -221. 
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P.uiT   III. — Elementary   Education. 
Powers  and  Duties  as  to  Elementary  Education. 

5.  The  local  education  authority  shall  throughout  their  area 
have  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  school  board  and  school  atten- 
dance committee  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to 
1900,  and  any  other  Acts,  including  local  Acts,  and  shall  also  be 
responsible  for  and  have  the  control  of  all  secular  instruction 
in  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  them,  and  school 
boards  and  school  attendance  committees  shall  be  abolished. 

Local  Education  Authorities,  page  157. 
Secular  Instruction,  page  252. 

Management  of  Schools. 

6.  (1)  All  public  elementary  schools  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority  shall,  where  the  local  education  authority  are 
the  council  of  a  county,  have  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of 
a  number  of  managers  not  exceeding  fom-  appointed  by  that 
council,  together  with  a  number  not  exceeding  two  appointed  by 
the  minor  local  authority. 

Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  council  of  a 
borough  or  urban  district  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  for 
any  school  i:)rovided  by  them  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of 
such  number  of  managers  as  they  may  determine. 

(2)  All  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  the  local 
education  autliority  shall,  in  place  of  the  existing  managers,  have 
a  body  of  managers  consisting  of  a  number  of  foundation  managers 
not  exceeding  four  appointed  as  provided  by  this  Act,  together 
with  a  number  of  managers  not  exceeding  two  appointed — 

(a)  Wheie  the  local  education  authority  are  the  council 
of  a  county,  one  by  that  council  and  one  by  the  minor 
local  authority :  and 

(b)  Wliere  the  local  education  authority  are  the  council 
of  a  borough  or  urban  district,  both  by  that  authority. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  section — 

(a)  Schools  may  be  grouped  under  one  body  of  managers 
in  manner  pi'ovided  by  this  Act;   and 

(6)  ^Yhere  the  local  education  authority  consider  that  the 
cii'cumstances  of  any  school  require  a  larger  body  of 
managers  than  that  provided  under  this  section,  that 
authority  may  increase  the  total  number  of  managers,  so, 
however,  that  the  number  of  each  class  of  managers  is 
proportionately  increased. 

Management  of  Schools,  page  itJO. 
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Maintenance  of  Schools. 

7.  (1)  The  local  education  authority  shall  maintain  and  keep 
efl&cient  all  public  elementaiy  schools  within  their  area  -which  are 
necessaiy,  and  have  the  control  of  all  expenditure  required  for 
that  purpose  other  than  expenditure  for  which,  under  this  Act, 
provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  managers,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
school  not  provided  by  them  only  so  long  as  the  following 
conditions  and  provisions  are  complied  with — 

(a)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  carry  out  any  direc- 
tions of  the  local  education  authority  as  to  the  secular 
instruction  to  be  given  in  the  school,  including  any 
directions  with  respect  to  the  number  and  educational 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  to  be  employed  for  such 
instruction,  and  for  the  dismissal  of  any  teacher  on  educa- 
tional grounds ;  and  if  the  managers  fail  to  carry  out  any 
such  direction  the  local  education  authority  shall,  in  addition 
to  their  othe?  powers,  have  the  power  themselves  to  carry 
out  the  direction  in  question  as  if  they  were  the  managers ; 
but  no  direction  given  under  this  provision  shall  be  such  as 
to  interfere  with  reasonable  facilities  for  religious  instruc- 
tion during  school  liours. 

(b)  The  local  education  authority  shall  have  power  to 
inspect  the  school. 

(c)  Tlie  consent  of  the  local  education  authority  shall  be 
required  to  the  appointment  of  teachers,  but  that  consent 
shall  not  be  withheld  except  on  educational  grounds,  and 
the  consent  of  the  authority  shall  also  be  required  to  the 
dismissal  of  a  teacher  unless  the  dismissal  be  on  grounds 
connected  with  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
school. 

(d)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  provide  the  school- 
house  free  of  any  charge,  except  for  the  teachers'  dwelling- 
house,  if  any,  to  the  local  education  authority  for  use  as  a 
public  elementary  school,  and  shall,  out  of  funds  provided 
by  them,  keep  the  schoolhouse  in  good  repair,  and  make 
such  altei'ations  and  improvements  in  the  buildings  as  may 
be  reasonably  required  by  the  local  education  authority: 
Provided  that  such  damage  as  the  local  authority  consider  | 
to  1)6  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear  in  the  use  of  any  room  in 
the  schoolhouse  for  the  pui-pose  of  a  public  elementary 
school  shall  be  made  good  by  the  local  education  authority. 

(e)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall,  if  the  local  education 
authority  have  no  suitable  accommodation  in  schools  pro- 
vided by  them,  allow  that  authority  to  use  any  room  in  the 
schoolhouse  out  of  school  hours  free  of  charge  for  any 
educational  purpose,  but  this  obligation  shall  not  extend  to 
more  than  three  davs  in  the  week. 
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(2)  The  managers  of  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  by 
the  local  education  authority,  in  respect  of  the  use  by  them  of 
the  school  furniture  out  of  school  hours,  and  the  local  education 
authority  in  respect  of  the  use  by  tliem  of  any  room  in  the 
schoolhouse  out  of  school  hours,  shall  be  liable  to  make  good  any 
damage  caused  to  the  furniture  or  the  room,  as  the  case  may  be, 
by  reason  of  tliat  use  (other  than  damage  arising  from  fair  wear 
and  tear),  and  the  managers  shall  take  care  that  after  the  use  of 
a  room  in  the  schoolhouse  by  them,  the  room  is  left  in  a  proper 
condition  for  school  purposes. 

(3)  If  any  question  arises  under  this  section  between  the  local 
education  authority  and  the  managers  of  a  school  not  provided 
by  the  authority,  that  question  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

(4)  One  of  the  conditions  )-equired  to  be  fulfilled  by  an 
elementary  school  in  order  to  obtain  a  Parliamentaiy  grant  shall 
be  that  it  is  maii'tained  under  and  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

(5)  In  public  elementary  schools  maintained  but  not  provided 
by  the  local  education  authority,  assistant  teachers  and  pupil 
teachers  may  be  appointed,  if  it  is  thought  fit,  without  reference 
to  religious  creed  and  denonaination,  and  in  any  case  in  which, 
there  are  more  candidates  for  the  post  of  pupil  teacher  than  there 
are  phices  to  be  filled  the  appointment  shall  be  made  by  the  local 
education  authority,  and  they  shall  determine  the  respective 
qualifications  of  the  candidates  by  examination  or  otherwise. 

(6)  Religious  instruction  given  in  a  public  elementaiy  school 
not  provided  by  the  local  education  authority  shall,  as  regards 
its  character,  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  (if  any)  of  the 
trust  deed  relating  thereto,  and  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
managers.  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  sub-section  shall  affect 
any  provision  in  a  trust  deed  for  reference  to  the  bishop  or  superior 
ecclesiastical  or  other  denominational  authority  so  far  as  such 
provision  gives  to  the  bishop  or  authority  the  power  of  deciding 
whether  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction  is  or  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed. 

(7)  The  managers  of  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  by 
the  local  education  authority  shall  have  all  powers  of  management 
required  for  the  pui-pose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall 
(subject  to  the  powers  of  the  local  education  authority  under  this 
section)  have  the  exclusive  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing 
teachers. 

Managament  of  Schools,  pa^'e  ifiO. 

Provision   of  New  Schools. 

8.  (1)  Where  the  local  education  authority  or  any  other 
persons  propose  to  provide  a  new  public  elementary  school,  they 
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shall  give  public  notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so,  and  the 
managers  of  any  existing  school,  or  the  local  education  authority 
{where  they  are  not  themselves  the  persons  proposing  to  provide 
the  school),  or  any  ten  ratepayers  in  the  area  for  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  provide  the  school,  may,  within  three  months  after  the 
notice  is  given,  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  ground 
that  the  proposed  school  is  not  required,  or  that  a  school  provided 
by  the  local  education  authority,  or  not  so  provided,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  better  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  than 
the  school  proposed  to  be  provided,  and  any  school  built  in  con- 
travention of  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  such 
appeal  shall  be  treated  as  unnecessary. 

(2)  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education,  any  eidarge- 
ment  of  a  public  elementary  school  is  such  as  to  amount  to  the 
provision  of  a  new  school,  that  enlargement  shall  be  so  treated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(3)  Any  transfer  of  a  public  elementaiy  school  to  or  from  a 
local  education  authority  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
be  treated  as  the  provision  of  a  new  school. 

School  Provision,  page  -liS.     Transfer  of  Schools,  page  2^9. 

Necessity  of  Schools. 

9.  The  Board  of  Education  shall,  without  unnecessary  delay, 
determine  in  case  of  dispute  whether  a  school  is  necessary  or  not, 
and  in  so  determining,  and  also  in  deciding  on  any  appeal  as  to 
the  provision  of  a  new  school,  shall  have  regard  to  the  interest 
of  secular  instruction^  to  the  wishes  of  parents  as  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  and  to  the  economy  of  the  rates ;  but  a 
school  for  the  time  being  recognised  as  a  public  elementary  school 
shall  not  be  considered  unnecessary  in  which  the  number  of 
scholars  in  average  attendance  as  computed  by  the  Board  ^f 
Education    is  not  less  than   thirty. 

Necessity  of  Schools,  page  182.       School  Provision,  page  243. 

Aid  Grant. 

10.  (1)  In  lieu  of  the  grants  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act, 
1897,  and  under  section  97  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1870,  as  amended  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1897,  there 
shall  be  annually  paid  to  every  local  education  authority,  out  of 
moneys  provided  by  Parliament. — 

(o)  A  sum  equal  to  4s.  per  scholar ;  and 
(6)  An  additional  sum  of  Hd.  per  scholar  for  every  com- 
•  plete  2d.  per  scholar  by  which  the  amount  which  would  be 
produced  by  a  permy  rate  on  the  area  of  the  authority  falls 
short  of  lOs.  a  scholar:  provided  that  in  estimating  tlie 
produce  of  a  penny  rate  in  the  a}-ea  of  a  local  education 
authority  not  being  a  county  borough  the  rate  shall  be  cal- 
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culated  upon  the  county  rate  basis,  which,  in  cases  where 
part  only  of  a  parish  is  situated  in  the  area  of  the  local 
education  authority,  shall  be  apportioned  in  such  manner 
as  the  Board  of  Education  think  just. 

But  if  in  any  year  the  total  amount  of  Parliamentar}^  grants 
payable  to  a  local  education  authority  would  make  the  amount 
payable  out  of  other  sources  by  that  authority  on  account  of 
tlieir  expenses  imder  this  Part  of  this  Act  less  than  tlie  amount 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  rate  of  threepence  in  the  pound, 
the  Parliamentary  fjrants  shall  be  decreased,  and  the  amount 
payable  out  of  other  sources  shall  be  increased  by  a  sum  equal 
in  each  case  to  half  the  difference. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  number  of  scholars 
sliall  be  taken  to  be  the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance, 
as  computed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  public  elementary 
schools  maintained  by  the  authority. 

Aid  Grant,  page  -25. 

Fioundation  Managers. 

11.  •(!)  The  foundation  managers  of  a  school  shall  be  managers 
appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  tiiist  deed  of  the  school, 
but  if  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Education 
that  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  as  to  the  appointment  of 
managers  are  in  any  respect  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  insufficient  or  inapplicable  for  the  purpose,  or  that 
there  is  no  such  trust  deed  available,  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
make  an  order  under  this  section  for  the  pui-pose  of  meeting  the 
case. 

(2)  Any  such  order  may  be  made  on  the  application  of  the 
existing  owners,  trustees,  or  managers  of  the  school,  made  within 
a  period  of  three  months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  after 
that  period  on  the  application  of  the  local  education  authority 
or  any  other  person  interested  in  the  management  of  the  school, 
and  any  such  order,  where  it  modifies  the  trust  deed,  shall  liave 
effect  as  part,  of  the  trust  deed,  and  where  there  is  no  tnist  deed 
shall  have  effect  as  if  it  wore  contained  in  a  trust  deed. 

(3)  Notice  of  any  such  application,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  draft  final  order  proposed  to  be  made  thereon,  shall  be  given 
by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  local  education  authority  and 
the  existing  o'wmers,  trustees,  and  managers,  and  any  other  persons 
who  appear  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  interested,  and  the 
final  order  shall  not  be  made  until  six  weeks  after  notice  has  been 
so  given. 

(4))  In  making  an  order  under  this  section  with  regard  to  any 
school  the  Board  of  Education  shall  have  regard  to  the  ownership 
of  the  school  building,  and  to  the  principles  on  which  the  educa- 
tion given  in  the  school  has  been  conducted  in  tlie  past. 
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(5)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  if  they  think  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  require  it,  make  any  interim  order  on  any 
application  under  this  section  to  have  temporary  effect  until  the 
fbial  order  is  made. 

(6)  The  body  of  managers  appointed  under  this  Act  for  a 
public  elementary  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  shall  be  the  managers  of  that  school  both  for  the 
pui-poses  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and 
this  Act,  and,  so  far  as  respects  the  management  of  the  scliool  as 
a  public  elementary  school,  for  the  purpose  of  the  trust  deed. 

(7)  Whei'e  the  receipt  by  a  school,  or  the  ti'ustees  or  managers 
of  a  school,  of  any  endowment  or  other  benefit,  is,  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  dependent  on  any  qualification  of  the 
managers,  the  qualification  of  the  foundation  managers  only 
shall,  in  case  of  question,  be  regarded. 

(8)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  on  the  apj^lication  of  the 
managers  of  the  school,  the  local  education  authority,  or  any 
person  appearing  to  them  to  be  interested  in  the  school,  revoke, 
vaiy,  or  amend  any  order  made  under  this  section  by  an  order 
made  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  before  making  any  such  order 
the  draft  thereof  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  be  laid  before  each 
House  of  Parliament,  and  if  within  thirty  days,  being  days  on 
which  Parliament  has  sat,  after  the  draft  has  been  so  laid  before 
Parliament,  either  House  resolves  that  the  draft,  or  any  part 
thereof,  should  not  be  proceeded  with,  no  further  proceedings 
shall  be  taken  thereon,  without  prejudice  to  the  making  of  any 
new  draft  order. 

Management  of  Schools,  page  160. 

Grouping  of  Schools  Under  One  Management. 

12.  (1)  The  local  education  authority  may  group  under  one 
body  of  managers  any  public  elementary  schools  provided  by 
them,  and  may  also,  with  the  consent  of  the  managers  of  the 
schools,  group  under  one  body  of  managers  any  such  scliools 
not  so  provided. 

(2)  The  body  of  managers  of  grouped  schools  shall  consist  of 
such  number  and  be  appointed  in  such  mamier  and  projiortion 
as,  in  the  case  of  schools  provided  by  the  local  education  authority, 
may  be  determined  by  that  authority,  and  in  the  case  of  schools 
not  so  provided  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  bodies  of 
managers  of  the  schools  concerned  and  the  local  edvication 
authority,  or  in  default  of  agreement  may  be  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

(3j  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  council  of  a 
county,  they  shall  make  provision  for  the  due  representation  of 
minor  local  authorities  on  the  bodies  of  managers  of  schools 
grouped  under  their  direction. 
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(4)  Any  arrangement  for  grouping  scliools  not  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority  shall,  unless  pz'eviously  determined  by 
consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of 
three  years. 

Management  of  Schools,  page  itiO. 

Endowments. 

13.  (1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  any  endowment,  or  the 
discretion  of  any  trustees  in  respect  thereof.  Provided  that, 
where  under  the  trusts  or  other  provisions  affecting  any  endow- 
ment the  income  thereof  must  be  applied  iu  whole  or  in  part  for 
those  purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school  for  which  provision 
is  to  be  made  by  the  local  education  authority,  the  whole  of  the 
income  or  the  part  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  paid  to 
that  authority,  and  in  case  part  only  of  such  income  must  be  so 
applied  and  there  is  no  provision  under  the  said  trusts  or  pro- 
visions for  determining  the  am.ount  which  represents  that  part, 
that  amount  shall  be  determined,  in  case  of  difference  between 
the  parties  concerned,  by  the  Board  of  Education,  but  if  a  public 
inquiry  is  demanded  by  the  local  education  authority,  the  decision 
of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  not  be  given  until  after  such 
an  inquiry,  of  which  10  days'  previous  notice  shall  be  given  to 
the  local  education  authority  and  to  the  minor  local  authority, 
and  to  the  trustees,  shall  have  been  fii'st  held  by  the  Board  of 
Education  at  the  cost  of  the  local  education  authoi-ity. 

(2)  Any  money  arising  from  an  endowment  and  paid  to  a 
county  council  for  those  pui-poses  of  a  public  elementaiy  school 
for  whicli  provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  council,  shall  be  credited 
by  the  coimcil  in  aid  of  the  rate  levied  for  the  purposes  of  this 
part  of  this  Act  in  the  parish  or  parishes  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  coimcil  are  serv^ed  by  the  school  for  the  purposes  of  which 
the  sura  is  paid,  or  if  the  council  so  direct  shall  be  paid  to  the 
overseei-s  of  the  parish  or  parishes  in  the  proportions-  directed 
by  the  council,  and  applied  by  the  overseers  in  aid  of  the  poor 
rate  levied  in  the  parish. 

Endowments,  page  80. 

Apportionment  of  School  Fees. 

14.  Where  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  fees  have  been 
charged  in  any  public  elementary  school  not  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority,  that  authority  shall,  while  tliey  con- 
tinue to  allow  fees  to  be  charged  in  respect  of  that  school,  pay 
such  proportion  of  those  fees  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or,  in 
default  of  agreement,  detemiined  by  the  Board  of  Education,  to 
the  managers. 

Fees,  page  101. 
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Schools  Attached  to  Institutions. 

15.  The  local  education  authority  may  maintain  as  a  public 
elementary  school  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  shall  not 
be  required  so  to  maintain,  any  marine  school,  or  any  scliool 
which  is  part  of,  or  is  held  in  the  premises  of,  any  institution  in 
which  cliildren  are  boarded,  but  their  refusal  to  maintain  such 
a  school  shall  not  render  the  school  incapable  of  receiving  a 
Parliamentary  gi'ant,  nor  shall  the  school,  if  not  so  maintained, 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  the  appointment 
of  managers,  or  as  to  control  by  the  local  education  authority. 

Institutions,  page  142. 

Power   to  Enforce   Duties   tinder  Elementary   Education   Acts. 

16.  If  the  local  education  authority  fail  to  fulfil  any  of  their 
duties  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  or 
this  Act,  or  fail  to  jDrovide  such  additional  public  school  accom- 
modation within  the  meaning  of  the  Elementaiy  Education  Act, 
1870,  as  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education,  necessary 
in  any  part  of  their  area,  the  Board  of  Education  may,  after 
holding  a  public  inquiry,  make  such  order  as  they  think  neces- 
sary or  proper  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  authority  to 
fulfil  their  duty,  and  any  such  order  may  be  enforced  by 
mandamus. 

Local  Education  Authorities,  page  167.    Mandamus,  page  167. 

Part  IV. — General. 
Education  Committees. 

17.  (1)  Asiy  council  having  powers  under  this  Act  shall 
establish  an  education  committee  or  education  committees 
constituted  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  made  by  the  council 
and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Provided  that  if  a 
council  having  powers  under  Part  II.  only  of  this  Act  determine 
that  an  education  committee  is  unnecessary  in  their  case,  it  shall 
not  ])e  obligatory  on  them  to  establish  such  a  committee. 

(2)  All  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  by  the  council  of  their 
powers  under  this  Act,  except  the  i^ower  of  raising  a  rate  or 
borrowing  money,  shall  stand  referred  to  the  education  committee, 
and  the  council,  before  exercising  any  such  powers,  shall,  unless 
in  their  opinion  the  matter  is  urgent,  receive  and  consider  the 
report  of  the  education  committee  with  respect  to  the  matter  in 
question.  Tlie  council  may  also  delegate  to  the  education 
committee,  with  or  without  any  restrictions  or  conditions  as  they 
think  fit,  any  of  their  powers  under  this  Act,  except  the  power  of 
raising  a  rate  or  borrowing  money. 
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(3)   Every  such  scheme  shall  provide — 

(a)  For  the  appointment  by  the  coimcil  of  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  couunittee,  and  the  persons  so  appointed 
shall  be  persons  who  are  members  of  the  comicil,  unless  in 
the  case  of  a  county  the  council  shall  otherwise  determine. 

(&)  For  the  appointment  by  the  council,  on  the  nomina- 
tion or  recommendation,  where  it  appears  desirable,  of  other 
bodies  (including  associations  of  voluntaay  schools),  of 
persons  of  experience  in  education,  and  of  persons  acquainted 
with  the  needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  the  area  for 
which  the  council  acts. 

(c)  For  the  inclusion  of  women  as  well  as  men  among  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

(d)  For  the  appointment,  if  desirable,  of  members  of 
school  boards  existing  at  the  time  of  tlie  passing  of  this  Act 
as  members  of  the  fii'st  committee. 

(i)  Any  person  shall  be  disqualified  for  being  a  member  of  an 
education  committee  who,  by  reason  of  holding  an  ofiice  or  place 
I  if  profit,  or  having  any  share  or  interest  in  a  contract  or  employ- 
ment, is  disqualified  for  being  a  member  of  the  council  appointing 
the  education  committee.  But  no  such  disqualification  shall 
apply  to  a  person  by  reason  only  of  his  holding  office  in  a  school 
or  college  aided,  provided,  or  maintained  by  the  council. 

(5)  Any  such  scheme  may,  for  all  or  any  purposes  of  this 
Act,  i:)rovide  for  the  constitution  of  a  separate  education  com- 
mittee for  any  area  within  a  county,  or  for  a  joint  education 
comjiiittee  for  any  area  formed  by  a  combination  of  counties, 
boroughs,  or  urban  districts,  or  of  parts  thereof.  In  the  case  of 
any  such  joint  committee  it  shall  suffice  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  are  appointed  by  the  councils  of  any  of  the  counties, 
boroughs,  or  districts  out  of  which  or  parts  of  which  the  area 
is  formed. 

(6)  Before  approving  a  scheme  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
take  such  measures  as  may  appear  expedient  for  the  pui-pose  of 
giving  publicity  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  scheme,  and 
before  approving  any  scheme  which  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  more  than  one  education  coumiittee  shall  satisfy  themselves 
that  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  importance  of  the  general  co-ordina- 
tion of  all  forms  of  education. 

(7)  If  a  scheme  under  this  section  has  not  been  made  by  a 
council  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  Avithin  twelve 
months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  that  board  may,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  make  a  provisional  order  for  the 
purposes  for  which  a  scheme  might  have  been  made. 

(8)  Any  scheme  for  establishing  an  education  committee  of  the 
council  of  any  county  or  county  borough  in  Wales  or  of  the 
county  of  Monmouth  or  county  borough  of  Newport  shall  provide 
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that  the  county  governing  body  constituted  undei*  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  for  any  such  county  or  county 
borough  shall  cease  to  exist,  and  shall  make  such  provision  as 
appears  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  transfer  of  the  powers, 
duties,  property,  and  liabilities  of  any  such  body  to  the  local 
education  authority  under  this  Act,  and  for  making  the  provisions 
of  this  section  applicable  to  the  exercise  by  the  local  education 
authority  of  the  powers  so  transferred. 

Education  Committees,  page  74. 

Expenses. 

18.  (1)  The  expenses  of  a  council  under  this  Act  shall,  so 
far  as  not  othei'wise  provided  for,  be  paid  in  the  case  of  the 
council  of  a  county  out  of  the  county  fund,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
council  of  a  borough  out  of  the  borough  fund  or  rate,  or,  if  no 
borough  rate  is  levied,  out  of  a  separate  rate  to  be  made, 
assessed,  and  levied  in  like  manner  as  the  borough  rate,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  cotmcil  of  an  urban  district  other  than  a  borough 
in  manner  provided  by  section  33  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1876,  as  respects  the  expenses  mentioned  in  that  section. 
Provided  that — 

(rt)  The  county  council  may,  if  they  think  fit  (after  giving 
reasonable  notice  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  or  parishes 
concerned),  charge  any  expenses  incurred  by  them  under 
this  Act  mth  respect  to  education  other  than  elementary 
on  any  parish  or  parishes  wliich,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council, 
are  served  by  the  school  or  college  in  connection  with  which 
the  expenses  have  been   incurred  ;    and 

(&)  The  county  council  shall  not  raise  any  sum  on  account 
of  their  expenses  under  Part  III.  of  this  Act  within  any 
borough  or  urban  district  the  council  of  which  is  the  local 
education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  that  part ;     and 

(c)  The  county  council  shall  charge  such  portion  as  they 
think  fit,  not  being  less  than  one-half  or  more  than  three- 
fourths,  of  any  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  respect  of 
capital  expenditure  or  rent  on  account  of  the  provision  or 
improvement  of  any  public  element aiy  school  on  the  parish 
or  parishes  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  are  served 
by  the  school ;    and 

(d)  The  county  council  shall  raise  such  portion  as  they 
think  fit,  not  being  less  than  one-half  or  more  than  three- 
fourths,  of  any  expenses  incuiTed  to  meet  the  liabilities  on 
account  of  loans  or  rent  of  any  school  board  transfeiTcd  to 
them  exclusively  within  the  area  which  fonned  the  school 
district  in  respect  of  which  the  liability  was  incurred,  so  far 
as  it  is  within  their  area. 
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(2)  All  receipts  in  respect  of  any  school  maintained  by  a  local 
education  autliority,  including  any  Parliamentajry  grant,  but 
excluding  sums  specially  applicable  for  purposes  for  which  provi- 
sion is  to  be  made  by  the  managers,  shall  be  paid  to  that 
authority. 

(3)  Separate  accounts  shall  be  kept  by  the  council  of  a  borough 
of  their  receipts  and  expenditure  under  this  Act,  and  those 
accounts  shall  be  made  up  and  audited  in  like  manner,  and 
subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  the  accounts  of  a  county  council, 
and  the  enactments  relating  to  the  audit  of  those  accotmts,  and  to 
all  matters  incidental  thereto  and  consequential  thereon,  including 
the  penal  provisions,  shall  apply  in  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  relating  to  accounts  and  audit. 

(4)  Where  under  any  local  Act  the  expenses  incurred  in  any 
borough  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870 
to  1900,  are  payable  out  of  some  fund  or  rate  other  than  the 
borough  fund  or  rate,  the  expenses  of  the  council  of  that  borough 
under  this  Act  shall  be  payable  out  of  that  fund  or  rate  instead  of 
out  of  the  borough  fund  or  rate. 

(5)  "Where  any  receipts  or  payments  of  money  under  this  Act 
are  entrusted  by  the  local  education  authority  to  any  education 
committee  established  under  this  Act,  or  to  the  managers  of  any 
public  elementary  school,  the  accounts  of  those  receipts  and 
payments  shall  be  accounts  of  the  local  education  authority,  but 
the  auditor  of  those  accounts  shall  have  the  same  powers  with 
respect  to  managers  as  he  would  have  if  the  managers  were  officers 
of  the  local  education  authority. 

Rates,  page  204.         Accounts,  page  21.  Audlt,  page  33. 

Borrowing. 

19.  (1)  A  council  may  borrow  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elemen- 
tary' Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  or  this  Act,  in  the  case  of  a 
county  council  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888,  and  in  the  case  of  the  council  of  a  county  borough,  borough, 
or  urban  district  as  for  the  ptirposes  of  the  Public  Health  Acts, 
but  the  money  bon-owed  by  a  county  borough,  borough,  or  urban 
district  council  sliall  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  fund  or 
rate  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  the  council  under  this  Act  are 
payable. 

(2)  Money  bon-owed  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  reckoned  as 
part  of  a  total  debt  of  a  county  for  the  purposes  of  Section  69 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  or  as  part  of  the  debt  of  a 
county  borough,  boi'ough,  or  urban  district  for  the  purpose  of  the 
limitation  on  bon'owinc  under  sub-sections  (2*)  and  (3)  of  Section 
234  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

Loans,  page  1.'.2. 
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Arrangements  between  Councils. 

20.  An  authority  laaving  powers  under  this  Act — 

(a)  May  malie  arrangements  with  the  council  of  an 
county,  borough,  district,  or  parish,  whether  a  local  educa- 
tion authority  or  not,  for  the  exercise  by  the  council,  on  such 
terms  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  on, 
of  any  powers  of  the  authority  in  respect  of  the  manage- 
ment of  any  school  or  college  within  the  area  of  the  council ; 
and 

(6)  If  the  authority  is  the  council  of  a  non-county  borough 
or  urban  district,  may,  at  any  time  after  the  i>assing  of  this 
Act,  by  agreement  with  the  covmcil  of  the  county  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  relinquish  in  favour 
of  the  coimcil  of  the  county  any  of  their  powers  and  duties 
under  this  Act,  and  in  that  case  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
authority  so  relinquished  shall  cease,  and  the  area  of  the 
authority,  if  the  powers  and  duties  relinquished  include 
powers  as  to  elementary  education,  shall  as  respects  those 
powers  be  part  of  the  area  of  the  county  council. 

Arrangements  between  Councils,  page  28. 

Provisional  Orders  and  Schemes. 

21.  (1)  Sections  297  and  298  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875 
(which  relate  to  provisional  orders),  shall  apply  to  any  provisional 
order  made  under  this  Act  as  if  it  were  made  under  that  Act,  but 
references  to  a  local  authority  shall  be  construed  as  references  to 
the  authority  to  whom  the  order  relates,  ajid  references  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  shall  be  construed  as  references  to  the 
Board  of  Education. 

(2)  Any  scheme  or  provisional  order  under  this  Act  may 
contain  such  incidental  or  consequential  provisions  as  maj-  appear 
necessary  or  expedient. 

(3)  A  scheme  under  this  Act,  when  approved,  shall  have  effect 
as  if  enacted  in  this  Act,  and  any  such  scheme  or  any  provisional 
order  made  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  scheme  may  be  revoked  or 
altered  by  a  scheme  made  in  like  manner,  and  having  the  same 
effect  as  an  original  scheme. 

Provisions   as   to   Elementary   and  Higher    Education   Powers 
respectively. 

22.  (1)  In  this  Act,  and  in  the  Elementary  Education  Acts, 
the  expression  "  elementaiy  school  "  shall  not  include  any  school 
carried  on  as  an  evening  school  under  th.^  regulations  of  the 
Rnnrd  of  Education.' 
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(2)  The  power  to  provide  instruction  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  shall,  except  where  those  Acts 
expressly  provide  to  the  contrary,  be  limited  to  the  provision  in 
a  public  elementary  school  of  instruction  given  under  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Education  to  scholars  who,  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year,  will  i.ot  be  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Provided  that  the  local  education  authority  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Board  of  Education,  extend  those  limits  in  the  case 
of  any  such  school  if  no  suitable  higher  education  is  available 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  school." 

(3)  The  power  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other 
than  elementary  includes  a  power  to  train  teachers,  and  to 
supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  any  education  except  where  that 
education  is  given  at  a  public  elementaiy  school.^ 

'  Evening  Schools,  page  84.    -Public  Elementary  Schools,  page  193. 
'Higher  Education,  page  117  ;    Training  Colleges,  page  284. 

Miscellaneous   Provisions. 

23.  (1)  The  powers  of  a  council  under  this  Act  shall  include 
the  provision  of  vehicles  or  the  payment  of  reasonable  travelling 
expenses  for  teachers  or  childi'en  attending  school  or  college 
whenever  the  coi''.:icil  shall  consider  such  provision  or  payment 
required  by  the  cii'cumstances  of  their  ai'ea  or  of  any  part  thereof. ' 

(2)  The  power  of  a  council  to  supply  or  aid  the  suj^ply  of 
education  other  than  elementary  shall  include  power  to  make 
provision  for  the  jDurpose  outside  their  area  in  cases  where  they 
consider  it  expedient  to  do  so  in  the  interests  of  their  area,  and 
shall  includ'?  power  to  provide  or  assist  in  providing  scholar- 
ships for,  and  to  pay  or  assist  in  paying  the  ft  es  of,  students 
ordinarily  resident  in  the  area  of  the  council  at  schools  or 
colleges  or  hostels  mthin  or  without  that  area." 

(3)  The  county  councillors  elected  for  an  electoral  division 
consisting  v,-holly  of  a  borough  or  urban  district,  whose  council 
are  a  local  education  authority  for  the  purpose  of  Part  III.  of 
til  is  Act  or  of  some  part  of  such  a  borough  or  district,  shall  not 
vote  in  respe-ct  of  any  question  arising  before  the  county  council 
which  relates  only  to  matters  under  Part  III.  of  this  Act. 

(4j  The  amount  whicli  would  be  produced  liy  any  rate  in  the 
pound  shall  be  estimated  for  tho  purposes  of  this  Act  in  accordance 
with  regulations  made  by  the  Local  Government  Boai'd.^ 

(5)  The  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act,  1888,  and  so 
much  of  the  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act,  1891,  as  requires 
that  land  assured  by  will  shall  l)e  sold  within  one  year  from 
the  death  of  the  testator,  shall  not  apply  to  any  assurance, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  said  Act  of  1888,  of  land  for  the 
purpose  of  a  schoolhouse  for  an  elementaiy  school. 
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(6)  A  woman  is  not  disqualified,  either  by  sex  or  marriage, 
for  being  on  any  body  of  managers  or  education  committee 
under  this  Act/ 

(7)  Teachers  in  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  by 
the  local  education  authority  shall  be  in  the  same  position  as 
respects  disqualification  for  office  as  members  of  the  authority 
as  teachers  in  a  school  provided  by  the  authority. 

(8)  Population  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  calculated 
according  to  the  census  of  1901. 

(9)  Sub-sections  1  and  5  of  section  87  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1888  (which  relate  to  local  inquiries),  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  order,  consent,  sanction,  or  apjjroval  which  the 
Local  Government  Board  are  authorised  to  make  or  give  under 
this  Act.'' 

(10)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  if  they  think  fit,  hold,  a 
public  inquiry  for  the  puipose  of  the  exercise  of  any  of  their 
powers  or  the  performance  of  any  of  their  duties  under  this  Act, 
and  section  73  of  the  Elementaiy  Education  Act,  1870,  shall 
apply  to  any  public  inquiry  so  held  or  held  under  any  other 
provision  of  tlii.^  Act.' 

^  Conveyance  of  Children  and  Teachers,  page  61. 
-Higher  Education,  page  117. 

•■Rates,  page  -204. 

'  Women  on  Education  Committees,  page  30-3. 
"'  Public  Inquiry,  page  lyy. 

Interpretation. 

24.  (1)  Unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  any  expression 
to  which  a  special  meaning  is  attached  in  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Acts,  1870  to  1900,  shall  have  the  same  meaning  in  this  Act. 

(2)  In  this  Act  the  expression  "  minor  local  authority  "  means 
as  respects  any  school  the  council  of  any  borough  or  urban 
district,  or  the  parish  council,  or  (where  there  is  no  parish  council; 
the  parish  meeting  of  any  parish,  which  appears  to  the  county 
^;ouncil  to  be  served  by  the  school.  Where  the  school  ajipears 
to  the  county  council  to  serve  the  area  of  more  than  one  minor 
local  authority  the  county  council  shall  make  such  provision  as 
they  think  proper  for  joint  appointment  of  managers  by  the 
authorities  concerned. 

(3)  In  this  Act,  the  expressions  "  powers,"  "  duties,"  "  pro- 
perty," and  "  liabilities "  shall,  unless  the  context  otherwise 
requires,  have  the  same  meanings  as  in  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1888. 

(4)  In  this  Act  the  expression  "  college  "  includes  any  educa- 
tional institution,  whether  residential  or  not.' 
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(5)  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  i-equires,  the 
expression  "  trust  deed  "  includes  any  instnunent  regulating  the 
tmsts  or  management  of  a  school  or  college. 

'Interpretation  of  Expressions,  page  142. 

Provisions  as   to  Proceedings,  Transfer,   etc.:     Application  of 
Enactments  and  Repeal. 

25.  (1)  The  provisions  set  out  in  the  First  and  Second  Sche- 
dules to  this  Act  relating  to  education  committees  and  managers, 
and  to  the  transfer  of  property  and  officers,  and  adjustment, 
shall  have  effect  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  into  effect. 

(2)  In  the  application  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870 
to  1900,  and  other  provisions  referred  to  in  that  schedule,  the 
modifications  specified  in  the  Third  Schedule  to  this  Act  shall  have 
effttt. 

(3)  The  enactments  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Schedule  to  this 
Act  shall  be  repealed  to  the  extent  specified  in  the  third  column 
of  that  schedule. 

AppliccUion  of  the  Act  to  the  Scilly  Islands. 

26.  For  the  pui-poses  of  this  Act  the  Council  of  the  Isles  of 
Scilly  diall  be  the  local  education  authority  for  the  Scilly  Islands, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  council  under  this  Act  shall  be  general 
expenses  of  the  council. 

Extent,  Commencement,  and  Short  Title. 

27.  (1)  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or, 
except  as  expressly  provided,  to  London. 

(2)  This  Act  shall,  except  as  expressly  provided,  come  into 
operation  on  the  appointed  day,  and  the  appointed  day  shall  be 
the  26th  day  of  March,  1903,  or  such  other  day,  not  being  more 
than  eighteen  months  later,  as  tlie  Board  of  Education  may 
appoint,  and  different  days  may  be  appointed  for  different 
purposes  and  for  different  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  for  different 
councils.' 

(3)  The  period  during  which  local  authorities  may,  under  the 
Education  Act,  1901,  as  renewed  by  the  Education  Act,  1901, 
(Renewal)  Act,  1902,  empower  school  boards  to  cany  on  the 
work  of  the  schools  and  classes  to  which  those  Acts  relate  shall 
be  extended  to  the  appointed  dav,  and  in  the  case  of  London  to 
the  26th  day  of  March,   1904. 

(4)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Education  Act,  1902,  and  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1902. 

'  Appointed  Day,  i)age  29. 
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SCHEDULES. 


First     Schedule. 

Provision  as  to  Education  Committees  and  Managers. 

A. — Education  Committees. 

(i)  The  council  by  whom  an  education  committee  is  established 
may  make  regulations  as  to  the  quorum,  proceedings,  and  place 
of  meeting  of  that  conDnittee,  l)ut,  subject  to  any  such  regula- 
tions, the  quorum,  proceedings,  and  place  of  meeting  of  the 
committee  shall  be  such  as  the   committee  determine.' 

(2)  The  chairman  of  the  education  committee  at  any  meeting 
of  the  committee  shall,  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes,  have 
a  second  or  casting  vote. 

(3)  The  proceedings  of  an  education  committee  shall  not  be 
invalidated  by  any  vacancy  among  its  members  or  by  any  defect 
in  the  election,  appointment,  or  qualification  of  any  members 
thereof. 

(4)  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  an  education  committee  shall 
be  kept  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  a  minute  of  those 
proceedings,  signed  at  the  same  or  next  ensuing  meeting  by  a 
person  describing  himself  as,  or  appearing  to  be,  chairman  of  the 
meeting  of  the  committee  at  which  the  minute  is  signed,  shall  be 
received  in  evidence  without  further  proof. 

(5)  Until  the  contrary  is  proved,  an  education  committee  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  duly  constituted  and  to  have  power  to 
deal  Avith  any  matters  referred  to  in  its  minutes. 

(G)  An  education  committee  may,  subject  to  any  directions  of 
the  council,  appoint  such  and  so  many  sub-committees,  consist- 
ing either  wholly  or  joartly  of  members  of  the  committee,  as 
the  committee  thinks  tit.^ 

'  Standing  Orders,  page  2.")ti.       -  Education  Committees,  page  74. 

B. — Managers. 

(1)  A  body  of  managers  may  choose  their  chairman,  except  in 
cases  where  there  is  an  ex-officio  chairman,  and  regulate  their 
quonun  and  proceedings  in  such  manner  as  they  think  fit,  sul)- 
ject,  in  the  case  of  the  managers  of  a  school  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority,  to  any  directions  of  that  authority. 

Provided  that  the  quorum  shall  not  be  less  than  three,  or 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  managers,  whichever  is  the 
crreater.    • 
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(2)  Every  question  at  a  meeting  of  a  body  of  managers  shall 
be  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  managers  present 
and  votinc:  on  the  question,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of 
votes  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  shall  have  a  second  or  casting 
vote. 

(3)  The  proceedings  of  a  body  of  managers  shall  not  be  invali- 
dated by  ajiy  vacancy  in  their  number,  or  by  any  defect  in  the 
election,  appointment,  or  qualification  of  any  manager. 

(4)  The  body  of  managers  of  a  school  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority  shall  deal  with  such  matters  relating  to  the 
management  of  the  school,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  and 
restrictions  as  the  local  education  authority  determine. 

(5)  A  manager  of  a  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority,  appointed  by  tliat  authority  or  by  the  minor  local 
authority,  shall  be  removable  by  the  authority  by  whom  he  is 
appointed,  and  any  such  manager  may  resign  his  office. 

(6)  Tlie  body  of  m.anagers  shall  hold  a  meeting  at  least  once 
in  eveiy  three  months. 

(7)  Any  two  managers  may  convene  a  meeting  of  the  Ijody  of 
managers. 

(8)  The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  every  body  of  managers 
.shall  be  kept  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 

(9)  A  minute  of  the  proceedings  of  a  body  of  managers,  signed 
at  the  same  or  the  next  ensuing  meeting  by  a  person  describing 
himself  as,  or  appearing  to  be,  chairman  of  the  meeting  at  which 
the  minute  is  signed,  shall  be  received  in  evidence  without  further 
proof. 

(10)  The  minutes  of  a  body  of  managers  shall  be  open  to 
inspection  by  the  local  education  authority. 

(11)  Until  the  contraiy  is  proved,  a  body  of  managers  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  duly  constituted,  and  to  have  jDower  to  deal  with 
the  matters  referred  to  in  their  minutes. 

Management  of  Schools,  rage  itio. 

Second   Schedule. 

Provisions  as  to   Transfer  of  Property  and  Officers  and 
Adjustment. 

(1)  The  property,  powers,  rights,  and  liabilities  (including  any 
property,  powers,  rights,  and  liabilities  vested,  conferred,  or 
arising  under  any  local  Act  or  any  trust  deed)  of  any  school  board 
or  school  attendance  coimuittee  existing  at  the  appointed  day 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  council  exercising  the  powers  of  the 
school  board. 
13' 
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(2)  Where  under  the  pravisions  of  this  Act  any  council  relin- 
quishes its  powers  and  duties  in  favour  of  a  county  council,  any 
property  or  rights  acquired  and  any  liabilities  incurred  for  the 
purpose  of  the  performance  of  the  powers  and  duties  relinquished, 
including  any  property  or  rights  vested  or  arising,  or  any  liabili- 
ties incurred  under  any  local  Act  or  trust  deed,  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  county  council. 

(3)  Any  loans  transferred  to  a  council  under  this  Act  shall,  for 
the  23urpose  of  the  limitation  on  the  powers  of  the  council  to 
boiTow,  be  treated  as  money  borrowed  under  this  Act. 

(4)  Any  liability  of  an  urban  district  council  incurred  under 
tlie  Teclmical  Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891,  and  charged  on 
any  fund  or  rate  shall,  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  become  charged  on 
the  fund  or  rat©  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  the  council  under 
this  Act  are  payable,  instead  of  on  the  first-mentioned  fund  or 
rate. 

(5)  Section  2  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  balance  of  the 
residue  under  Section  1  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act,  1890,  remaining  unexpended  and  unappropriated  by 
any  council  at  the  appointed  day. 

(6)  Where  the  liabilities  of  a  school  board  transferred  to  the 
local  education  authority  under  this  Act  comprise  a  liability  on 
account  of  monej^  advanced  by  that  authority  to  the  school  board,, 
the  Local  Government  Board  may  make  such  orders  as  they  thinlv 
fit  for  providing  for  the  repayment  of  any  debts  incurred  by  the 
authority  for  the  purposes  of  those  advances  within  a  period  fixed 
by  the  order,  and,  in  case  the  money  advanced  to  the  school 
board  has  been  money  standing  to  the  credit  of  any  sinking  fund 
or  redemption  fund  or  capital  money  applied  under  the  Local 
Government  Acts,  1888  and  1894,  or  either  of  them,  for  the 
repayment  to  the  j)roper  fund  or  account  of  the  amount  so 
advanced. 

Any  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  made  under  this 
provision  shall  have  effect  as  if  enacted  in  this  Act. 

(7)  Where  a  district  council  ceases  by  reason  of  this  Act  to  be 
a  school  authority  within  the  meaning  of  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893,  or  the  Elementary 
Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899,  any 
property  or  rights  acquired  and  any  liabilities  incuri-ed  under 
those  Acts  shall  be  transferred  to  the  county  council,  and  not- 
withstandin';  anything  in  this  Act,  the  county  council  may  raise 
any  expenses  incurred  by  them  to  meet  any  liability  of  a  school 
authority  under  those  Acts  (whether  a  district  council  or  not),  and 
transferred  to  the  county  council  oft'  the  whole  of  their  area  or 
off  any  parisli  or  parislies   wliich,   in   the  o])inion  of  the  council. 
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iire  served  by  the  school  in  respect  of  wliich  the  lialiility  has  beeu 
incurred. 

(8)  Sections  85  to  88  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894 
^which  contain  transitory  provisions)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
iiny  transfer  mentioned  in  this  schedule,  subject  as  follows:  — 

(o)  References  to  the  "  appointed  day  "  and  to  "  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act"  shall  be  construed,  as  respects  a  case  of 
relinquishment  of  powers  and  duties,  as  references  to  the 
date  on  which  the  relinquishment  takes  effect;    and 

(b)  The  powers  and  duties  of  a  school  Ijoard  or  school 
attendance  committee  which  is  abolished,  or  a  council  which 
ceases  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  exercise  powers 
and  duties,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  powers  and  duties  trans- 
fen-ed  under  this  Act ;  and 

(c)  Sub-sections  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  85  shall  not  apply. 

(9^  The  disqualification  of  any  persons  who  are,  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  membei's  of  any  council,  and  who  will 
become  disqualified  for  office  in  consequence  of  this  Act,  shall 
not,  if  the  council  so  resolve,  take  effect  until  a  day  fixed  by  the 
resolution,  not  being  later  than  the  next  ordinary  day  of  retire- 
ment of  councillors  in  the  case  of  a  county  council,  the  next 
ordinary  day  of  election  of  councillors  in  the  case  of  the  council 
of  a  borough,  and  the  15th  day  of  April  in  the  year  1904  in  the 
•case  of  an  urban  district  council. 

(10)  No  election  of  members  of  a  school  board  shall  be  held 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  the  term  of  office  of  members 
•of  any  school  board  liolding  office  at  the  passing  of'  this  Act,  or 
appointed  to  fill  casual  vacancies  after  that  date,  shall  continue 
to  the  appointed  day,  and  the  Board  of  Education  may  make 
•orders  with  respect  to  any  matter  which  it  appears  to  them 
necessaiy  or  expedient  to  deal  with  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
•this  provision  into  eft'eci,  and  any  order  so  made  shall  operate 
as  if  enacted  in  this  Act. 

(11)  Where  required  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  accounts 
•of  a  school  to  a  close  before  the  end  of  the  financial  year  of  the 
school,  or  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  any  change  consequent  on 
this  Act,  the  Board  of  Education  may  calculate  any  Parliamentarv 
grant  in  respect  of  any  month  or  other  period  less  than  a  year, 
and  may  pay  any  Parliamentary  grant  wliich  has  accrued  before 
the  appointed  day  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  thev 
think  fit. 

(12)  Any  Parliamentary  grant  payable  to  a  public  elementary: 
school  not  provided  by  a  school  board  in  respect  of  a  period 
:i)efore  the  appointed  day  shall  be  paid  to  the  persons  who  were 
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managers  of  the  school  immediately  before  that  day,  and  shall  be 
applied  by  them  in  payment  of  the  outstanding  liabilities  on 
account  of  the  school^  and  so  far  as  not  required  for  that  purpose 
shall  be  paid  to  the  persons  who  are  managers  of  the  school  for 
the  pui-poses  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  applied  by  them  for  the 
purposes  for  which  provision  is  to  be  made  under  this  Act  by 
those  managers,  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  general  fund  applicable 
for  those  puiposes,  provided  that  the  Board  of  Education  may, 
if  they  think  fit.  pay  any  share  of  the  aid  grant  under  the  Volun- 
tary Schools  Act,  1897,  allotted  to  an  association  of  voluntary 
schools  to  the  governing  body  of  that  association,  if  such  govern- 
ing body  satisfy  the  Board  of  Education  that  proper  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  application  of  any  sum  so  paid. 

(13)  Any  school  which  has  been  provided  by  a  school  board, 
or  is  deemed  to  have  been  so  provided,  shall  be  treated  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and 
this  Act  as  a  school  which  has  been  provided  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority,  or  which  is  deemed  to  have  been  so  provided,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

(14)  The  local  education  authority  shall  be  entitled  to  u^e  for 
the  purposes  of  the  school  any  school  furniture  and  apparatus 
belonging  to  the  trustees  or  managers  of  any  public  elementary 
school  not  provided  by  a  school  board,  and  in  use  for  the  pur]30ses 
of  the  school  before  the  appointed  day. 

(15)  During  the  period  between  the  passing  of  this  Act  and' 
the  appointed  day,  the  managers  of  any  public  elementaiy  school,, 
whether  provided  by  a  school  board  or  not,  and  any  school 
attendance  committee,  shall  furnish  to  the  council  which  will  on 
the  appointed  day  become  the  local  education  authority,  such 
information   as   that  council   may  reasonably  require.' 

(16)  The  officers  of  any  authority  whose  property,  rights,  and 
liabilities  are  transferred  under  this  Act  to  any  council  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  become  the  officers  of  that  council,  but  that 
council  may  abolish  the  office  of  any  such  officer  whose  office  they 
deem  unnecessary.^ 

(17j  Every  officer  so  transfen-ed  shall  hold  his  office  by  the 
same  tenure  and  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  before  the 
transfer,  and  while  performing  the  same  duties  shall  receive  not 
less  salary  or  remuneration  than  theretofore,  but  if  any  such 
officer  is  i-equired  to  perform  duties  which  are  not  analogous  to 
or  which  are  an  unreasonal)le  addition  to  those  which  he  is 
required  to  perform  at  the  date  of  the  transfer,  he  may  relinquish 
his  office,  and  any  officer  who  so  relinquishes  his  office,  or  whose 
office  is  abolished,  sliall  be  entitled  to  compensation  under  thi& 
Act. 
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(18)  A  council  may,  if  they  think  fit,  take  into  account  con- 
tinuous service  under  any  school  boards  or  school  attendance 
committees  in  order  to  calculate  the  total  period  of  service  of 
any  officer  entitled  to  compensation  under  this  Act. 

(19)  If  any  officer  of  any  authority  to  which  the  IVur  Law 
Officers'  Superannuation  Act,  1896,  applies  is  under  this  Act 
transferred  to  any  council,  and  has  made  the  annual  contributions 
required  to  be  made  under  that  Act,  the  provisions  of  that  Act 
shall  apj)ly,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  the  Local  Government 
Board  may  by  order  direct  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  Act 
applicable  to  the  case. 

(20)  Any  local  education  authority  who  have  established  any 
pension  scheme,  oj  schem'e  for  the  superannuation  of  their 
officers,  may  admit  to  the  lienefits  of  that  scheme  any  officers 
transferred  under  this  Act  on  such  terms  and  eonditiois  as  they 
think  fit. 

(21)  Section  12U  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  which 
relates  to  compensation  to  existing  officers,  shall  apply  as  respects 
officers  transferred  under  this  Act,  and  also  (with  the  necessary 
modifications)  to  any  other  officers  who,  by  virtue  of  this  Act  01 
anytliing  done  in  pursuance  or  in  consequence  of  this  Act,  suffer 
direct  pecuniary  loss  by  abolition  of  office  or  by  diminution  or 
loss  of  fees  or  salarv,  in  like  manner  as  it  applies  to  officers 
transferred  under  this  Act,  subject  as  follows:  — 

(a)  Any  refei^ence  in  that  section  to  the  county  council 
shall  include  a  reference  to  a  borough  or  urban  district 
council ;     and 

(6)  References  in  that  section  to  "'  the  passing  of  this  Act" 
shall  be  construed,  as  respects  a  case  of  relinquishment  of 
powers  and  duties,  as  references  to  the  date  on  which  the 
relinquishment  takes  effect;    and 

(c)  Any  reference  to  powers  transferred  shall  be  construed 
as  a  reference  to  property  transferred ;    and 

(d)  Any  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  or  rate  out 
of  which  the  expenses  of  a  council  under  this  Act  are  i>aid, 
and  if  any  compensation  is  payable  otherwise  than  by  way 
of  an  annual  sum,  the  payment  of  that  compensation  shall 
be  a  purpose  for  wiiith  a  council  may  borrow  for  tlio  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(22)  Section  68  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894  (which 
relates  to  the  adjustment  of  property  and  liabilities),  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  adjustment  required  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

>  Returns,  cage  227.  -  Superannuation  of  Officers,  page  26.0. 
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Third   Schedule. 
Modifications  of  Acts,  etc. 

(1)  lleferenoes  to  school  boards  and  school  districts  shall  be 
construed  as  references  to  local  education  authorities  and  the 
areas  for  which  they  act,  except  as  respects  transactions  before 
the  appointed  day,  and  except  that  in  paragi'aph  (2)  of  Section 
19  of  the  Elementai-y  Education  Act,  1876,  and  in  sub-section 
(1)  of  Section  2  of  the  Education  Code  (1890)  Act,  1890, 
references  to  a  school  district  shall,  as  respects  the  area  of  a  local 
education  authority  being  the  council  of  a  county,  be  construed 
as  references  to  a  parish. 

(2)  References  to  the  school  fund  or  local  rate  shall  be 
construed  as  references  to^  the  fund  or  rate  out  of  which  the 
expenses  of  the  local  education  authority  are  payable. 

(3)  In  Section  38  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876, 
references  to  members  of  a  school  board  shall  be  construed  as 
i'eferences  to  members  of  the  education  committee,  or  of  any 
sub-c«.»mmittee  appointed  by  that  committee  for  school  attendance 
purposes. ' 

(4)  The  power  of  making  bye-laws  shall  (where  the  local 
education  authority  is  a  county  council)  include  a  power  of 
making  different  bye-laws  for  different  jjarts  of  the  area  of  the 
authority." 

(5)  The  following  provision  shall  have  effect  in  lieu  of  section 
5  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1891  :  "  The  duty  of  a 
local  education  authority  under  the  Education  Acts,  1870  to 
1902,  to  iDrovid©  a  sufficient  amount  of  public  school  accomnmda- 
tion,  shall  include  the  duty  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of 
public  school  acconunodation  without  payment  of  fees  in  every 
part  of  tlieir  arei.^ 

(6)  The  words  "  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education " 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  words  "in  tlieir  opinion"  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  section  18  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870. 

(7)  Section  99  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  shall 
apply  to  the  fulfilment  of  any  conditions,  the  performance  of  any 
duties,  and  the  exercise  of  any  powers  under  this  Act  as  it  applies 
to  the  fulfilment  of  conditions  required  in  pursuance  of  that  Act 
to  bo  fulfilled  in  order  to  obtain  a  Parliamvmtary  gi-aiit." 

(8)  A  reference  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  borrowino' 
shall  be  substituted  in  section  15  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1876,  for  the  reference  to  Section  10  of  the  Elementaiy 
i-'ducation  Act,  1873,  and  a  reference  to  the  Local  Government 
IJoacd  shall  be  substituted  for  the  second  reference  in  that  section 
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to  the  Education  Department,  and  also  for  the  reference  to  the 
Education  Department  in  section  5  of  the  Elementary  Education 
(Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893/ 

(9)  A  reference  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  performance  of  the  local  education  authority's 
duties  by  mandamus  sliall  be  substituted  in  section  2  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1880,  for  the  reference  to  section  27 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876.* 

(10)  The  substitution  for  school  boards,  school  districts,  scliool 
fund,  and  local  rate  made  by  this  schedule  shall,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires,  be  made  in  any  enactment  referring 
to  or  ajjplying  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  or 
any  of  them,  so  far  as  the  refereno  or  application  extends. 

(11)  Referciices  in  any  enactment  or  in  any  provision  of  a 
scheme  made  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to  1894, 
or  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1889,  or  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  to  any  provisions  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891,  or  either  of  those  Acts, 
shall,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  be  construed  as 
references  to  the  provisions  of  Part  II.  of  this  Act,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  school,  college,, 
or  hostel  established,  and  to  any  obligation  incurred,  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891,  as  if  the  school, 
college,  or  hostel  had  been  established  or  the  obligation  incurred 
under  Part  II   of  this  Act. 

(12)  The  Local  Government  Board  may,  after  consultation  with 
ihe  Board  of  Education,  by  order  make  such  adaptations  in  the 
provisions  of  any  local  Act  (including  any  Act  to  confirm  a 
Provisional  Order  and  any  scheme  under  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tir^n  Act,  1882,  as  amended  by  any  subsequent  Act)  as  may 
seem  to  them  to  be  necessary  to  make  those  provisions  conform 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  may  also  in  like  manner,  on 
the  application  of  any  council  who  hav>  power  as  to  education 
under  this  Act  and  have  also  powers  as  to  education  under  any 
local  Act,  make  such  modifications  in  the  local  Act  as  will  enable 
the  powers  under  that  Act  to  be  exercised  as  if  they  were  powers 
under  this  Act. 

Any  order  made  under  this  provision  shall  operate  as  if 
enacted  in  this  Act. 

^  Police  Court  Procedure,  page  190. 

-Bye-laws,  page  -to. 

^'Free  Education,  page  lOC. 

^  Public  Elementary  Schools-  page  193. 

*  Loans,  page  l.'i2. 

'•  Mandamus,  page  167. 
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Fourth   Schedule. 

Knactmkxts  Repeai.kd. 
Paht  I. 


Session  anil  Chaiiter. 

Sliorl  Title. 

Extent  of  Repeal. 

52  &  5:5  Vict.  v.  76. 

The  Techuical  In- 
struction     .\ct, 

1889. 

The  whole  Act. 

53  &  54  Vict.  c.  60. 

The    Local    Taxa- 

In section  one,  sub-sectious  two  and 

tion      (Customs 

three. 

and  Excise)  Act, 

1890. 

54  &  55  Vict.  c.  4. 

The  Techuical  In- 
struction     Act, 
1!>91. 

The  whole  Act. 

Paht    II. 


Se.Hsion  .■uid  Chapter. 


.'53  &  34  Vict.  c.  75. 


Short  Title. 


Extent  of  Repeal. 


The  Eleuientary 
Education  Act, 
1870. 


Section  4  ;  section  5  except  so 
far  as  it  defines  public  school  ac- 
commodation ;  section  6  ;  sections 
8  to  13  ;  sections  15  and  1(5 ;  sec- 
tion 18  from  "If  at  any  time"  to 
the  end  of  the  section  ;  in  section 
1 9  the  words  "  whether  in  obedience 
tu  any  requisition  or  not  "  ;  sections 
29  to  34  ;  in  section  35  the  words 
"  a  clerk  and  a  treasurer  and  other  " 
and  the  words  from  "  but  no  such 
appointment "  to  "  member  of  the 
board  "  ;  sections  40  to  48  ;  sec- 
tions 49  to  51  ;  in  section  52  the 
words  "  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
jiointment  of  a  bodj"  of  managers"; 
sections  53  to  56  ;  sections  60  to 
66  ;  in  section  69  the  words  "  in 
the  metropolis "  and  the  words 
from  "  appointed  under  this  Act " 
to  "  returns  under  this  Act  "  ;    in 
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rAKT  II. — Contiiiuei/. 


nr,i 


Seaeion  and  Chapter. 


Short  Title. 


33  &  34  Vict  c.  "fi  I  The      Elementarr 
Continiirit.  Education    Act, 

1870. 


36  &  37  Vict.  c.  86.  j  The  Elementary 
1  Education  Act, 
I       1873. 


37  k  38  Vict.  c.  90.  i  The      Elementary 
E  du cation 
i       (Orders;        Act, 
1874. 

39  k  40  Vict.  c.  79.  Tlic  Elementary 
Education  Act, 
1876. 


43  k  44Vict.  c.  23  !  The      Elementary 
,       Education    Act, 
1880. 

53  k   54  Vict.  c.  22  j  The         Education 
I       Code  (1890)  Act, 
1890. 


Kxttiit  i.f  Hii..m!. 

.section  73  tbu  words  '"  of  the  school 
district,"  the  words  from  "'  (if  any) 
or  if "  to  "  inijuiry  relates,"  and 
the  word.s  "  or  if  there  is  no  school 
board  as  a  debt  due  from  the  rating 
authority "  ;  sections  77  and  79  ; 
sections  87,  88,  and  90  ;  section  93  ; 
the  first  proviso  of  section  97  ;  the 
First  Schedule  ;  the  Second 
Schedule,  except  the  Third  Part ; 
the  Third  Schedulf. 

Sections  5  to  12  ;  sections  17  and 
18  ;  sections  21  and  26 ;  the  First 
Schedule  ;  the  Second  Schedule  ; 
the  Third  Schedule. 

The  whole  Act, 


Section  7,  from  "  and  (2)  in 
every  "  to  "  appointing  the  com- 
mittee," and  the  words  '"  and  school 
attendance  committee  "  ;  in  section 
15  the  words  "  not  exceeding  fifty"  ; 
section  21  ;  section  23  to  "  or  pay 
any  fees  "  ;  section  27  :  in  .sectif)n 
28,  the  words  "  but  subject  in  the 
case  of  a  school  attendance  com- 
mittee to  the  appi'oval  hereinafter 
mentioned  "  and  the  words  ''  oi-  the 
officers  of  the  council  or  guai'diaus 
by  whom  the  committee  are  ap- 
point«d";  sections  30,  31,  32,33 
(except  as  applied  by  this  Act),  and 
34  ;  section  36  ;  in  section  37  the 
words  "  or  local  authf)iity "  ;  in 
section  38  the  words  "  or  local 
authority"  and  "or  school  atten- 
dance conmiittee  "  ;  sections  41,  42, 
43,  and  44  ;  section  49  ;  the  Second 
Schedule  ;  the  Third  Sfhodul*-. 

Section  3. 


Section  1. 
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Session  and  Chapter. 


Short  Title. 


Extent  of  Repeal. 


-54  &  55  Vict.  c.  56  The  Eleiaentai-y 
Educatioii  Act, 
1891. 

5tl  &  57  Vict.  c.  42.  The  Elementary 
Education  (Blind 
and  Deaf  Child- 
ren) Act,  1893. 

59  &  60  Vict.  c.  16.  ;  The     Agricultural 

Rates  Act,  1896. 

60  &  61  Vict.  c.  5.  I  The  1,  Voluntary 
Schools  Act, 
1897. 


<30  &  61  Vict.  c.  16. 


The  Elementary 
Education  Act, 
1897. 


<52  &  63  Vict.  c.  32.  '  The      Elementary 
Education    (De- 
I       fective  and  Epi- 
leptic  Children) 
Act,  1899. 

■63  &  64  Vict.  c.  53.  The  Elementary 
Education  Act, 
1900. 


Sections  5,  6,  and 


Section  4  fi-om  "  (b)  for  an  area" 

to  the  end  of  the  section. 
Subsections  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  5. 
Section  6. 

In  section  7  the  words  "  a  school 
board  for  a  school  district  which 
is  a  parish  or,"  and  sub-section 
(3). 

Section  1. 


The  whole  Act. 


In  section  6  the  proviso. 


Section  3. 


THi:    KLEMENTAKY   EDT'CATTOX    ACT,    l.>^70.  'Mi:\ 

THE    ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION   ACT,    1870. 

(33  AND  34  Vict.    c.  75.) 

An    Act     to    provide    for    Public  Elementary    Education     in 
England  and    Wales. — {9th    August,  1870.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spii'itual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows :    (that  is  to  say) — 

Preliminary. 
Short  Title. 

1.  This  Act  mav  lie  cited  a^  '"  The  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1870."  ' 

'  The    Elementary    Education    Acts,    1870-1900,    may   be    cited    as    the 
Education  Acts,  1870-1902.     For  list  see  page  3.33. 

Extent  of  Act. 

2.  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Definition   of  Terms. 

3.  In  this  Act — 

The  term  "metropolis"  means  the  places  for  the  time  being 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  "Works 
under  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855  : 

The  term  "  borough "  means  any  place  for  the  time  being 
subject  to  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of 
the  reign  of  King  William  the  Fourth,  chapter  seventy-six, 
intituled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  municipal 
corporations  in  England  and  Wales,"  and  the  Acts  amend- 
ing the  same  : ' 

The  term  '"  parisli  "  means  a  place  for  which  for  the  time  being 
a  separate  poor  rate  is  or  can  be  made :  ^ 

The  term  "'  person  "  includes  a  body  corporate : 

The  term  '"  Education  Department "  means  "  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on   Education":^ 

The  term  "  Her  Majestj^s  Inspectors  "  means  the  inspectors  of 
schools  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Education  Department :  ^ 

The  term  '"  managers "  includes  all  ])ersons  who  have  the 
management  of  any  elenientaiy  school,  whether  the  legal 
interest  in  the  sclioolhouse  is  or  is  not  vested  in  them:' 
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The  term  "  teacher  "  includes  assistant  teacher,  pupil  teacher, 
sewing  mistress,  and  every  person  who  forms  part  of  the 
educational  staff  of  a  school :  ^ 

The  term  "  parent "  includes  guardian  and  every  person  who  is 
liable  to  maintain  or  lias  the  actual  custody  of  any  child :  ^ 

The  term  "elementary  school"  means  a  school  or  department 
of  a  school  at  which  elementary  education  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  education  there  given,  and  does  not  include  any 
school  or  department  of  a  school  at  which  the  ordinary 
payments  in  respect  of  the  instruction,  from  each  scholar, 
exceed  ninepence  a  week  :  ^ 

The  term  "  schoolhouse  "  includes  the  teacher's  dwelling-house 
and  the  playground  (if  any)  and  the  offices  and  all  premises 
belonging  to  or  required  frr  a  school ; 

The  terra  "  vestry "  means  the  ratepayers!  of  a  parish  meeting 

in  vestry  accordmg  to  law  : 
The  term  "  ratej^ayer "  includes  every  person  who,  under  the 

provisions  of  the  Poor  Eate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act, 
1869,  is  deemed  to  be  duly  rated:® 

The  term  "  Parliamentary  gi-ant "'  means  a  grant  made  in  aid 
of  an  elementary  school,  either  annually  or  otherwise,  out 
of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament  for  the  Civil  Service, 
intituled  "  Foi-   Public   Education   in    Great  Britain."  '° 

'  Local  Education  Authorities,  page  i.")7. 

-  Parish,  page  185. 

'■'  Xmv  the  Board  of  Education,  see  02  &  63  Vict,  c  33,  page  455.       Also 

Board  of  Education,  page  or>. 
^  Inspectors  and  Organising  Masters,  page  139. 
■'  Management  of  Schools,  page  IGO. 
"  Teachers,  page  -Jdit. 
"  Parent,  page  ]sr>. 

*  Public  Elementary  Schools,  page  193.  The  school  fees  are  inclusive 
of  the  Fc<>  (Tiant  ;    see  54  (t  55  Vict.  c.  56,  page  426.     Fees,  page  101. 

■'  Ratepayers,  page  204. 

'"  Regulated  liythe  Code  of  the  Boaid of  Kducatioii.  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  rage  19:;.    Grants,  page  111. 

i.  Sihool  DistriL'ts,  etc.  Eopealed  bv  the  IJonrd  of  Education 
Act,  190:^. 

5.  Supply  of  Schools,  etc.  Repealed  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Act,  1902,  except  so  far  as  it  defines  public  scliool 
accommodation.'  The  words  of  Section  5  were:  Supply  of 
Schools.  Scliool  District  to  liave  sufficient  Public  Schools. 
5.  There  shall  be  provided  for  every  s«_hool  district  a  sufficient 
amoinit  of  acconnnodation  in  jniblic  elementary  schools  (as  here- 
inafter defined)'  availalilc  for  all  the  children  resident   in  such 
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district  for  whose  elenioitary  education  efficient  and  suitable 
provision  is  not  otherwise  made  ;  and  where  there  is  an  insufficient 
amount  of  such  accommodation,  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  "  public 
school  acconmiodation,"  the  deficiency  shall  be  supplied  in 
manner  provided  by  this  Act.^ 

'   For  (lefiuition  of  Public  Elementary  School  see  Section  7.      Also  Public 

Elementary  b'chools,  page  10.3. 

-  School  Provision,  page  24:3. 

6.  Supply  of  Schools,  etc.  Repealed  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Act,  1902. 

Regulations  for  Conduct  of  Public   Elementary  School. 

7.  Every  elementary  school  which  is  conducted  in  acordancc 
with  the  following  regulations  shall  be  a  public  elementary 
school  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act ; '  and  every  public  elemen- 
tary school  shall  lie  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  following 
regulations  (a  copy  of  which  regulations  shall  be  conspicuously 
put  up  in  every  .>uch  school),  namely:  — 

(1)  It  shall  not  be  recpired,  as  a  condition  of  any  cliild  being 

admitted  into  or  continuing  in  the  school,  that  he  shall 
attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday  school  or 
any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  he  shall  attend 
any  religious  observance  or  any  instruction  in  religious 
subjects  in  the  school  or  elsewhere,  from  which 
observance  or  instruction  he  may  be  withdrawn 
by  his  parent,  or  that  he  shall,  if  withdrawn  by  his 
parent,  attend  the  school  on  any  day  exclusively  set 
apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to 
which  his  parent  belongs  : ' 

(2)  The  tmie  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance 

is  practised  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given 
at  any  meeting  of  the  school  shall  be  either  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  such  meeting,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  a  time- 
table to  be  approved  by  the  Education  Department, 
and  to  be  kept  permanently  and  conspicuously  affixed 
in  eveiy  schoolroom ;  and  any  scholar  may  be  with- 
drawn by  his  parent  from  such  observance  or  instruction 
without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the 
school : 

(3)  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of 

any  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  so,  liowever,  that  it 
shall  be  no  part  of  the  duties  of  such  inspector  to 
inquire  into  any  ins/truction  in  religious  subjects  given 
at  such  school,  or  to  examine  any  scholar  therein  in 
religious  knowledge  or  in  any  religious  subject  or  book  : 
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(4)  The  school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions required  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary 
school  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  Parliamentary 
grant.' 

'  Public  Elementary  School,  page  193. 
'^  Religious  Instruction.  I'age  221. 

Proceedings  for  Suyply  of  Schools. 

8.  Determination  by  Education  Department  of  Deficiency  of 
Public  School  Accommodation.     Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

9.  Notice  by  Education  Department  of  Public  School  Accom- 
modation required.     Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

10.  Formation  of  School  Board  and  requisition  tu  provide 
Schools.     Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

11.  Proceeduiffs  in  default  of  School  Board.  Repealed  by  the 
Act  of  1902. 

12.  Formation  of  School  Board,  etc.  Repealed  bv  the  Act  of 
1902. 

13.  Proceedings  by  Education  Department  after  the  first  year- 
Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

Management  and  Maintenance  of  Schools  by  School  Boaru.. 
Management  of  School  hy  School  Board. 

14.  Every  school  provided  by  a  school  board  shall  be  conducted 
under  the  control  and  management  of  such  board  in  accordance 
■with  the  following  regulations  : 

(1)  The  school  shall  be  a  -public  elementary  school  within  the 

meaning  of  this  Act : ' 

(2)  No  religious  catechism   or  religious    fornmlary    which    is 

distinctive    of    any    particular    denomination   slxall  be 
taught  in  the  school." 

^  Public  Elementary  Schools,  page  193. 
'■*  Religious  Instruction,  page  221. 

15.  Appointment  of  Managers  bv  School  lioard.  Repealed 
by  Act  of  1902. 

16.  Neglect  by  (School)  Board,  etc.  Repealed  ])v  the  i\ct  of 
1902. 

Fees  of   Children. 

17.  Every  child  attending  a  school  provided  by  any  school 
board  shall  pay  such  weekly  fee  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
school  board,  with  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department, 
but  the  school  board  may  from  time  to  time,  for  a  renewable 
period  not  exceeding  six  months,  remit  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  such  fee  in  the  case  of  any  clnld  wlien  they  are  of  opinion  that 
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rhe  parent  of  such  child  is  unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  same, 
l,ut  such  remission  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  parochial  relief 
^'ivcn  to  such  parent.' 

'  Fees,  page  10]  :  also  Free  Education,  page  loe. 

This  section  is  aliectcd  l>y  the  Act  of  1891  (see  page  426).  which ostaVilished 
the  Fee  Grant  ;  see  Fee  Grant,  Jiage  100. 

Maintenance  by  School  Board  of  Schools  and  sufficient  School 
Accommodation. 

18.  The  school  board  shall  maintain  and  keep  efficient  every 
school  provided  by  such  board,  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
provide  such  additional  school  accommodation  as  is,  in  their 
opinion,  necessary  in  order  to  supply  a  sufficient  amount  of  public 
:S(.-hool  accommodation  for  their  district.' 

A  school  board  may  discontinue  any  school  provided  by  them, 
or  change  the  site  of  any  such  school,  if  they  satisfy  the  Education 
Department  that  tlie  school  to  be  discontinued  is  unnecessary, 
or  that  such  cliange  of  site  is  expedient. 

Keniainder  of  section  dealing  with  Neglect  of  School  Board 
repealed  b}'"  Board  of  Education  Act,  1902. 

'   School  Provision,  page  243. 

Powers  of  School  Board  for  Providing  Schools. 

19.  Every  school  board  for  the  purpose  of  providing  sufficient 
public  school  accommodation  for  their  district,'  may  provide, 
by  building  or  otherwise,  schoolhouses  properly  fitted  up,  and 
improve,  enlarge,  and  fit  up  any  schoolhouse  provided  by  them, 
and  supply  school  apparatus  and  everything  necessary  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  provided  by  them,  and  pui-chase  and 
iake  on  lease  any  land,  and  any  riglit  over  land,  or  may  exercise 
any  of  such  powers." 

'  The  words,  ''whether  in  obedience  to  ami  i-ei/tdsition  ur  not,"  repealed  hv 
the  Act  of  1902. 

-  School  Provision,  jjage  ■24:5 ;  Compulsory  Purchase  of  Land,  page 
."'4 :  Transfer  of  Schools,  page  289. 

t'onipulsory    Purchast    of    Sites. — Pi  y  illations    as    to     the 
Purchase  of    Land   coni/uilsorily. 

20.  With  respect  to  the  piu-chase  of  land  by  .school  boards  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  following  provisions  shall  have 
cft'ect  (that  is  to  say)  : 

(1)  The  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  184:5,  and  the  xVcts 
amending  the  same,  shall  l)e  incorporated  with  this  Act, 
except  the  provisions  relating  to  access  to  the  special 
Act ;  and  in  construing  tliose  Acts  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  the  special  Act  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
this  Act,  and  the    jiromoters  of  the   undertaking   shall 
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be    construed    to    mean    the    school    board,    and    land 
shall  be  construed  to  include  anv  right  over  land : ' 
(2)  The  school  board,  before  putting  in  force  any  of  the  powers 
of  the  said  Acts  with  res])ect  to  the  purchase  and  taking 
of  land  otherwise  than  by  agi-eement,  shall — 

PribJication  of  Notices. 

(a)  Publish,  during  three  consecutive  weeks  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  or  either  of 
them,  a  notice  describing  shortly  the  object  for 
which  the  land  is  proposed  to  be  taken,  naming  a 
place  where  a  plan  of  the  land  projiosed  to  be  taken 
may  be  seen  at  all  reasonable  hours,  and  stating 
the  quantity  of  land  that  they  require ;  and  shall 
further, 

Service  of  Xotices. 

(ft)  After  such  publication,  serve  a  notice  in  manner 
mentioned  in  this  section  on  every  owner  or  reputed 
owner,  lessee  or  reputed  lessee,  and  occupier  of 
such  land,  defining  in  each  case  the  particular  land 
intended  to  be  taken,  and  requiring  an  answer 
stating  Avhether  the  person  so  served  assents, 
dissents,  or  is  neuter  in  respect  of  taking  such  land  ; 

{c)  Such  notice  shall  be  served — 

(a)  By  delivery  of  the  same  personally  on  the 
person  required  to  be  served,  or,  if  such  person 
is  absent  abroad,  to  his  agent ;    or 

(6)  By  leaving  the  same  at  the  usual  or  last  known 
place  of  abode  of  such  person  as  aforesaid, 
or  by  forwarding  the  same  by  post  in  a 
registered  letter,  addressed  to  the  usual  or 
last  known  place  of  abode  of  such  person. 

Petition  to  Education  Department. 

(;5)  Ui>ou  compliance  with  the  provisions  contained  in  tliia 
section  with  respect  to  notices  the  school  board  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  present  a  petition  under  their  seal  to 
the  Education  Department,  praying  that  an  order  may 
be  made  authorising  the  school  board  to  put  in  force 
the  powers  of  the  said  Acts  with  respect  to  the  purchase 
and  taking  of  land  otherwise  than  by  agi'eemeiit,  so  far 
as  regards  the  land  therein  mentioned  ;  the  petition 
shall  state  the  land  intended  to  be  taken,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  required,  and  the  names  of  the 

'  Compulsory  Purchase  of  Land,  page  r.4  ;  Sites,  page  •25:!. 
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OA\aiers,  lessees,  and  occupiers  of  land  who  have  assented, 
dissented,  or  are  neuter  in  respect  of  the  takinfr  of  such 
land,  or  who  have  returned  no  answer  to  the  notice,  and 
shall  be  supported  Ijy  such  evidence  as  the  Education 
Department  naay  from  time  to  time  require  : 

(4)  If,  on  consideration  of  the  petition  and  proof  of  the  publi- 

cation and  service  of  the  proper  notices,  the  Education 
Department  think  fit  to  proceed  with  the  case,  they 
may,  if  they  thmk  fit.  appoint  some  person  to  inquire 
in  the  district  in  which  the  land  is  situate  respectintr 
the  propriety  of  the  proposed  order,  and  also  direct 
such  person  to  hold  a  public  inquiry : 

(5)  After  such  consideration  and  proof,  and  after  receiving  a 

report  made  upon  any  such  inquiry,  the  Education 
Department  may  make  the  order  prayed  for,  authoris- 
ing the  school  board  to  put  in  force  with  reference  to 
the  land  referred  to  in  such  order  the  powers  of  the 
said  Acts  with  respect  to  the  purchase  and  taking  of 
land  otherwise  than  by  agreement,  or  any  of  them, 
and  either  absolutely  or  with  such  conditions  and  modi- 
fications as  they  may  think  fit,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  scliool  board  to  serve  a  copy  of  any  order  so  made 
in  the  manner  and  upon  the  persons  in  which  and  upon 
whom  notices  in  respect  of  the  land  to  which  the  order 
relates  are  required  by  this  Act  to  be  served. 

No  Order   Valid  until  Confirmed  hij  Parliament- 

(6)  No  order  so  made  shall  be  of  any  validity  unless  the  same 

has  been  confu-med  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  Education  Department,  as  soon  as 
conveniently  may  be,  to  obtain  such  confu-mation,  and 
the  Act  confu-ming  such  order  shall  V)e  deemed  to  be 
a  public  general  Act  of  Parliament : 

(7)  The  Education  Department,    in  case  of  their  refusing   or 

modifying  such  order,  may  make  such  order  as  they 
think  fit  for  the  allowance  of  the  costs,  cliarges,  and 
expenses  of  any  person  whose  land  is  proposed  to  be 
taken  of  and  incident  to  such  application  and  inquiry 
respectively  : 

Costs,  half  to  be  JJefrai/ed. 

(8)  All  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  mcurred  by  tlie  Education 

Department  in  relation  to  any  order  under  this  section 
shall,  to  such  amount  as  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  think  proper  to  direct,  and  all  costs, 
charges,  and  expenses  of  any  person  which  shall  be  so 
allowed    by    the    Education  Department    as   aforesaid 
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shall  become  a  cliarge  upon  the  school  fund  of  the  district 
to  which  such  order  relates,  and  be  repaid  to  the  said 
Conunissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  or  to  such 
person  respectively,  by  annual  instalments  not  exceed- 
ing five,  together  with  interest  after  the  yearly 
rate  of  five  pounds  in  the  hiuidred,  to  be  com- 
puted from  the  date  of  any  such  direction  of  the  said 
Commissaoners,  or  allowance  of  sxich  costs,  charges,  and 
expenses  respectively  upon  so  much  of  the  principal 
«um  due  in  respect  of  the  said  costs,  charges,  and 
expenses  as  may  from  time  to  time  remain  unpaid. 

The  School  Sites  Acts,  as  dehned  in  the  fourth  schedule  to  this 
Act,  shall  apply  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  school  board  were 
trustees  or  managers  of  a  school  mthin.  the  meaning  of  those 
Acts,  and  land  may  be  acquired  under  any  of  the  Acts  mentioned 
in  this  section  or  partly  under  one  and  partly  under  another  Act. 

Purchase  of  Land  hy  Managers  of  Public  Elementarij  School. 

21.  For  the  jiui-pose  of  the  purchase  by  the  managers  of  any 
public  elementaiy  school  of  a  schoolhouse  for  such  school,  or  a 
site  for  the  same,  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845, 
and  the  Acts  amending  the  same'  (except  so  mucli  as  relates  to 
the  purchase  of  land  otherwise  than  by  agreement),  shall  b© 
incorporated  with  this  Act;  and  in  constniing  those  Acts  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  special  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  mean  this  Act;  and  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  such  managers,  and  land  shall  be  construed 
to  include  any  right  over  land. 

The  conveyance  of  any  land  so  purchased  may  be  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  School  Sites  Acts,  or  any  of  them,  with  this 
modification,  that  the  conveyance  shall  express  that  the  land 
shall  be  held  upon  tiiist  for  the  puii>oses  of  a  public  elementary 
school  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or  some  one  of  such 
jiurposes  which  may  be  specified,  and  for  no  other  purpose 
whatever. 

Land  may  be  acquired  luider  tlie  Acts  incoqwrated  with  this 
section,  or  under  the  School  Sites  Acts,  or  any  of  tliem,  or  partly 
under  one  and  partly  under  another  Act. 

Any  persons  desirous  of  establishing  a  public  elementary  school 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  managers  for  the  puq:)Ose  of  this  section 
if  they  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department  to  the 
establishment  of  sucli  school. 

Salf  or  Lease  of  Schoolhouse. 

22.  The  provisions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to 
1869,  which  relate  to  tlie  sale,  leasing,  and  exchange  of  land.s 
belonging  to  any  charitv,  sliall   extend    to  the  sale,  leasing,  and 
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exchange  of  the  wliole  or  any  part  of  any  land  or  schoolhouse 
belonging  to  a  school  board  which  may  not  be  required  by  such 
board,  with  this  modification,  that  tlie  Education  Department 
shall  for  the  puqioses  of  this  section  be  deemed  to  be  substituted 
in  those  Acts  for  the  Cliarity  Commissioners. 

Managers  muy  Transfer  School  to  School  Board. 

23.  The  managers  of  any  elementaiy  school  in  the  district  of 
a  school  board  may,  in  manner  provided  by  this  Act,  make  aii 
arrangement  with  the  school  board  for  transferring  their  school 
to  such  school  board,  and  the  school  board  may  assent  to  such 
arrangement. 

An  aiTangement  under  this  section  may  be  made  by  the 
managers  by  a  resolution  or  other  act  as  follows  ;  that  is  to  say — 

(1)  AVhere  there  is  any  instrument  declaring  the  trusts  of  the 

school,  and  such  instrument  provides  any  manner  in 
which  or  any  assent  with  whicb  a  resolution  or  act 
binding  the  managers  is  to  be  passed  or  done,  then  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  insti'ument : 

(2)  Where  there  is  no  such  instrument,  or  such  instrument  con- 

tains no  such  provisions,  then  in  the  manner  and  with  the 
assent,  if  any,  in  and  with  which  it  may  be  shown  to 
the  Education  Department  to  have  been  usual  for  a 
resolution  or  act  binding  such  managers  to  be  passed 
or  done : 

(3)  If  no  manner  or  assent  can  be  shown  to  have  been  usual. 

then  by  a  resolution  passed  by  a  majority  of  not  less 
than  two-thii'ds  of  those  members  of  their  body  who  are 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  body  summoned  for  the 
purpose,  and  vote  on  the  question,  and  with  the  assent 
of  any  other  person  whose  assent  under  the  circum- 
stances appears  to  the  Education  Department  to  be 
requisite. 

And  in  eveiy  case  such  arrangement  sliall  be  made  only — 

(1)  With  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department;   and. 

(2)  If  there  are  annual   subscribers  to  such   school,   with  the 

consent  of  a  majority,  not  being  less  than  two-thirds  in 
number,  of  those  of  the  annual  subscribers  who  are 
])resent  at  a  meeting  duly  summoned  for  the  purpose, 
and  vote  on  the  question. 

Provided  that  where  there  is  any  instrument  declaring  the 
trusts  of  the  school,  and  such  instrument  contains  any  provision 
for  the  alienation  of  the  school  by  any  persons  or  in  any  manner 
or  subject  to  any  consent,  any  arrangement  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  by  the  persons  in  the  manner  and  with  the  consent 
so  provided. 
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^Vhere  it  appears  to  the  Education  Department  that  there  is 
any  trustee  of  the  school  who  is  not  a  manager,  they  shall  cause 
tlie  managers  to  serve  on  such  trustee,  if  his  name  and  address 
are  known,  such  notice  as  the  Education  Department  think 
sufficient ;  and  the  Education  Department  shall  consider  and  have 
due  regai'd  to  any  objections  and  }-epresentations  he  may  make 
respecting  the  proposed  transfer. 

The  Education  Department  shall  consider  and  have  due  regard 
to  any  objections  and  representations  respecting  the  proposed 
transfer  which  may  be  made  by  any  person  Avho  has  contributed 
to   the  establislnnent  of  such  school. 

After  the  expiration  of  six  inonths  from  the  date  of  transfer 
the  consent  of  the  Education  Department  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  arrangement  has  been  made  in  conformity 
with  this  section. 

An  arrangement  under  this  section  may  provide  for  the  absolute 
conveyance  to  the  school  board  of  all  the  interest  in  the  school- 
liouse  possessed  by  the  managers  or  by  any  jserson  who  is  trustee 
for  them  or  for  the  school,  or  for  the  lease  of  the  same,  with  or 
without  any  restrictions,  and  either  at  a  nominal  rent  or  other- 
wise, to  the  school  board,  or  for  the  use  by  the  school  board  of 
the  schoolhouse  during  part  of  the  week,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
same  by  the  managers  or  some  other  person  during  the  remainder 
of  the  week,  or  for  any  arrangement  that  may  be  agreed  on. 
The  arrangement  may  also  provide  for  the  transfer  or  applica- 
tion of  any  endowment  belonging  to  the  school,  or  for  the  school 
board  undertaking  to  discharge  any  debt  charged  on  the  school 
not  exceeding  the  value  of  the  interest  in  the  schoolhouse  or 
endowment  transferred  to  them. 

When  an  arrangement  is  made  under  this  section  the  managers 
may,  whether  the  legal  interest  in  the  schoolhouse  or  endowment 
is  vested  in  them  or  in  some  person  as  trustee  for  them  or  the 
school,  convey  to  the  school  board  all  such  interest  in  the  school- 
house  and  endowment  as  is  vested  in  them  or  in  such  trustee,  or 
such  smaller  interest  as  may  be  required  under  the  arrangement. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorise  the  managers  to  transfer 
any  property  which  is  not  vested  in  them,  or  a  trustee  for  them, 
or  held  in  trust  for  the  school ;  and  where  any  person  has  any 
right  given  him  by  the  trusits  of  the  school  to  use  the  school 
for  any  particular  purpose  independently  of  such  managers, 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorise  any  interference  with  such 
right  except  with  the  consent  of  such  person. 

J*^very  school  so  transferred  shall,  to  such  extent  and  during 
such  times  as  the  school  board  have  under  such  arrangement 
any  control  over  the  school,  be  deemed  to  be  a  school  jirovided 
l>y  the  seliool   l)oard.' 

'  Transfer  of  Schools,  page -jsp. 
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Rt-trnn-^fer  uf  School  by  Scliovl  B'tard  to   Managers. 

24.  ^Vhere  any  sc;hool,  or  iiuy  interest  therein,  has  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  managers  tJiereof  to  the  school  board  of  any  school 
district  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  the  school  board  of  sucli  district 
may,  by  a  resolution  passed  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Education  Department,  re-transfer  such  school 
or  such  mterest  thereui  to  a  body  of  managers  qualified  to  hold  the 
same  under  the  trusts  of  the  school  as  they  existed  before  such 
transfer  to  the  school  board,  and  upon  such  re-transfer  may 
convey  all  the  interest  in  the  schoolhouse  and  in  any  endowment 
belonofins:  to  the  school  vested  in  the  school  board. 

A  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  may  be  passed 
by  a  majority  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  those  members  of  tlie 
school  board  who  are  present  at  a  meeting  duly  convened  for 
the  purpose,  and  vote  on  the  question. 

The  Education  Dej^artment  shall  not  give  their  consent  to  any 
such  re-transfer  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  any  money  expended 
upon  such  school  out  of  a  loan  raised  by  the  school  board  of 
sucli  district  has  been  or  will  on  tlie  completion  of  the  re-transfer 
be  repaid  to  the  -school  board. 

Every  school  so  re-transferred  shall  cease  to  be  a  school  pro- 
vided by  a  school  board,  and  shall  be  held  upon  the  same  trusts 
on  which  it  was  held  before  it  was  transferred  to  the  school 
board. 

25.  Payment  of  School  Fees  in  Voluntary  Schools.  Repealed 
by  the  Act  of  1876,  sec.  10,  post. 

26.  Establishment  of  Free  School  in  Special  Cases.  Repealed 
by  the  Act  of  1891,  sec.  56,  jx)'^^-  'J^h©  Act  of  1891  makes  the 
provision  of  free  school  accommodation  compulsory. 

Contribution  to  Industrial  Schools,  29  and  30  Vict.    c.  US. 

27.  A  school  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  of  contributing 
money  in  the  case  of  an  industrial  scliool  as  is  given  to  a  prison 
authority  by  sec.  12  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866;'  and 
upon  the  election  of  a  school  board  in  a  borough  the  council  of 
tliat  borouL;h  shall  cease  to  have  power  to  conti'ibute  imder  that 
section.' 

'  Industrial  Schools  Acts,  page  134.    -  Industrial  Schools,  page  I2t). 

See  also  .sec.  8  of  Industrial  Schools  Acts,  187"2,  page  4S8. 

Establislnnent  of    Industrial   School. 

28.  A  school  board  may,  with  tlie  consent  of  the  Education 
Department,  establish,  build,  and  maintain  a  certified  industrial 
school  within  the  meaning  of  tlie  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866, 
and  sliall  for  that  purpo.se  have  the  same  power?  as  they  have 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  sufficient  school  accommodation 
for   their  district :    Provided  that  the    school   board,    so  far  as 
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regards  any  such  industrial  school,  shall  be  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  managers  of  any  other  industrial  school 
are  subject;  and  such  school  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  Act,  and  not  of  this  Act.' 
'  Industrial  Schools,  page  126. 

29.  Constitution  of  School  Board.  Repealed  by  the  Act  of 
1902. 

30.  Constitution  of  School  Board.  Repealed  by  the  Act  of 
1902. 

31.  Election  of  School  Board.     Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

32.  Non-election,  etc.,  of  School  Board.  Repealed  by  the 
Act  of  1902. 

33.  Determination  of  Disputes  as  to  Election  of  School  Boards. 
(This  section  had  previously  been  repealed  by  the  Municipal 
Elections  Act,  1884,  sec.  38,  also  by  Schedule  4,  Act  of  1902.) 

34.  Disqualification  of  Members  of  Board.  Repealed  by  the 
Act  of  1902. 

Aiypointment  of   Officers. 

35.  A    school    board    may    aj^point '    necessary 

officers,  including  the  teachers  required  for  any  school  provided 
by  such  board,  to  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board, 
and  may  assign  them  such  salaries  or  remuneration  (if  any)  as 
they  think  fit,  and  may  from  time  to  time  remove  any  of  such 
officers ;      .     .     .     .~ 

Two  or  more  school  boards  may  arrange  for  the  appointment 
of  the  same  person  to  be  an  officer  to  both  or  all  such  boards. 

Such  officers  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to 
them  by  the  board  or  boards  who  appoint  them.^ 

^  The  following  words  in  this  section  are  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902  : 
'■  A  clerk  and  a  treasurer  and  other." 

"  "  But  no  such  appointment  shall  be  made,  except  at  the  first  meeting  of  such 
board,  unless  notice  in  writing  has  been  sent  to  crcri/  member  of  the  board." 

■'  Officers,  page  183  ;  see  also  Superannuation  of  Officers,  page  26f). 

Officer  to  Enforce  Attendance  at  School. 

36.  l^^very  school  board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  an  officer 
or  officers  to  enforce  any  bye-laws  under  this  Act  with  reference 
to  the  attendance  of  childi'en  at  school,'  and  to  bring  children 
who  are  liable  under  tlie  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  to  be  sent 
to  a  certified  industrial  school  before  two  justices  in  order  to 
their  being  so  sent,'  and  any  expenses  incurred  under  this  section 
may  be  paid  out  of  the  scliool  fund 

^  Attendance  Officers,  I'age  29  ;  Bye-laws,  page  40 ;  Police  Court 
rrocedure,  ya-^^t-  r.'O  ;  Compulsory  School  Attendance,  page  ftl . 

^  Industrial  Schools,  page  126. 
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School  Board  in  Metropolis. 

37.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  formation 
and  the  election  of  school  boards  in  boroughs  and  parishes  shall 
not  extend  to  the  metropolis  ;  and  with  respect  to  a  school  board 
in  the  metropolis  the  following  provisions  shall  have  effect:  — 

(1)  The  school  board  shall  consist  of  such  number  of  members 

elected  by  the  divisions  specified  in  the  fiftli  schedule 
to  this  Act  as  the  Education  Department  may  l)y  order 
fix: 

(2)  The  Education  Department,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the 

passing  of  this  Act,  shall  by  order  determine  the 
boundaries  of  the  said  divisions  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  and  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected  by 
each  such  division  : 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  constitution 

of  the  school  board  shall  extend  to  the  constitution  of 
the  school  board  under  this  section,  and  the  name  of 
the  school  board  shall  be  the  School  Board  for  London  : 

(4)  The  first  election  of  the  school  board  shall  take  place  on 

such  day,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  as  the  Education  Department  may  appoint,  and 
subsequent  elections  shall  take  place  in  the  month  of 
November  every  third  year  on  the  day  from  time  to 
time  appointed  by  the  school   board : 

("))  At  every  election  for  each  division  every  voter  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  nmnber  of 
the  members  of  the  school  board  to  be  elected  for  such 
division,  and  may  give  all  such  votes  to  one  candidate, 
or  may  distribute  them  among  the  candidates,  as  he 
thinks  fit : 

(6)  Subject  to  the  provisions  contained  in  this  section  and  in 
any  order  made  by  the  Education  Department  under 
the  power  contained  in  the  second  schedule  to  this  Act, 
the  members  of  the  board  shall,  in  the  city  of  London, 
be  elected  by  the  same  persons  and  in  like  manner  as 
common  councilmen  are  elected,  and  in  the  other 
divisions  of  the  metropolis  shall  be  elected  by  the  same 
persons  and  in  the  same  manner  as  vestrymen  under 
the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855,  and  the  Acts 
amending  the  same ;  and,  subject  as  aforesaid,  the  Acts 
relating  to  the  election  of  the  common  councilmen, 
and  sections  fourteen  to  nineteen,  and  twenty-one  to 
twenty-seven,  all  inclusive,  of  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment Act,  1855,  and  section  thirty-six  of  the  Metro- 
polis Management  Amendment  Act,  1862,  shall,  so  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  tenor  thereof,  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  election  of  members  of  the  school  board : 
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(7)  The  school   board   shall   proceed  at    once   to  supply  their 

district  with  sufficient  public  school  accommodation,  and 
any  requisition  sent  by  the  Education  Department  to 
such  board  may  relate  to  any  of  the  divisions  mentioned 
in  the  fifth  schedule  to  this  Act  in  like  manner  as  if  it 
were  a  school  district,  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for 
the  Education  Department  to  publish  any  notices  before 
sending  such  requisition  : 

(8)  The   Education  Department  may,  in  the  order  fixuig  the 

boundaries  of  such  divisions  name  some  person  who 
shall  be  the  returning  officer  for  the  purposes  of  the 
first  election  of  the  school  board,  and  the  person  who 
is  to  be  the  deputy  returning  officer  in  each  such 
division  : 

(9)  The  chairman  of  the  school  board  shall  be  elected  by  the 

school  board,  and  any  chairman  who  may  be  elected 
by  the  board  may  be  elected  either  from  the  members 
of  the  board  or  not,  and  any  chairman  who  is  not  an 
elected  member  of  the  board  shall,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  be  a  member  of  the  board  as  if  he  had  been  so 
elected.' 

(10)  Apportionment    of   Deficiency    in    School    Fund.        This 

section  was  repealed  by  Sec.  28  of  the  Act  of  1873.  post. 
Sec.  16  of  that  Act  being  substituted. 

(11)  For  obtaining  payment  of  the  amount   specified  in  any 

precept  sent  by  the  school  board  to  the  rating  authority 
for  any  part  of  the  metropolis,  the  school  board,  in 
addition  to  any  other  powers  and  remedies,  shall  have 
the  like  powers  as  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  for  obtaining  payment  of  any  sum  assessed  by  them 
on  the  same  part  of  the  metropolis. 

'  London  School  Board,  page  159. 

Pay  went   of  Chairman. 

38.  The  School  Board  for  London  may  pay  to  the  chairman 
of  such  board  such  salary  as  they  may  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Education  Department,  fix. 

Alteration  of  Nvmher   of  Members. 

30.  If  at  any  time  application  is  made  to  the  Education 
Department  by  the  School  Board  for  London,'  or  by  any  six 
members  of  that  board,  and  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Education  Department  that  tlie  population  of  any  of  the  di\'isions 
mentioned  in  the  fifth  schedule  to  this  Act,  as  sho\^^l  by  any 
census  taken  under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  has  varied 
materially  from  tliat  shown  by  the  previous  census,  or  that  the 
rateable  value  of  any  of  the  said  divisions  has  materially  varied 
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from  the  rateable  value  of  the  same  division  ten  years  previously, 
the  Education  Department,  after  >;uoh  inquiiy  as  they  think 
necessary,  may,  if  they  think  fit,  make  an  order  altering,  by  way 
of  increase  or  decrease,  the  number  of  members  of  that  and  any 
other  division. 
^  London  School  Board,  page  159. 

■iO.  I'nitcd  School  Districts — Formation  by  Education  Depart- 
ment of  United  Districts.     Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

41.  Conditions  of  Formation  of  District.  Repealed  by  the 
Act  of  1902. 

42.  As  to  Dissolution  of  United  School  District.  Repealed  by 
the  Act  of  1902. 

43.  Public  Inquirv  as  to  United  District  in  Future.  Repealed 
by  the  Act  of  1902.' 

44.  Order  to  be  Evidence  of  Formation  or  Dissolution. 
Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

45.  Constitution  of  School  Board  in  United  School  District. 
Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

46.  Election  of  School  Board  in  United  School  District. 
Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

47.  Arrangements  on  Formation  of  United  School  District. 
Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

48.  As  to  Small  Parishes.     Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

49.  Contributory  Districts.     Repealed  by  the  Act  of   1902. 

50.  Election  of  Members  by  Contributory  District.  Repealed 
by  the  Act  of  1902. 

51.  Notice  and  Public  Inquiry  as  to  Contributory  District. 
Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

Combination  of  School  Board •i. 

52.  The  school  boards  of  any  two  or  more  school  districts,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Education  Department,  may  combine  together 
for  any  purpose  relating  to  elementary  schools  in  such  districts, 
and  in  particular  may  combine  for  the  purpose  of  providing, 
maintaining,  and  keeping  efficient  schools  common  to  such 
districts.  Such  agreements  may  provide  for  the  appointment 
(if  a  joint  body  of  managers  {under  tlit  provisions  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  a  body  of  managers — 
repealed  by  Act  of  1902),  and  for  the  proportion  of  the  contri- 
butions to  be  paid  by  each  school  district,  and  any  other  matters 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Education  Department,  are  necessary 
for  carrying  out  such  agreement,  and  the  expenses  of  such  joint 
body  of  managers  sh.ill  be  paid  in  the  proportions  specified  in 
the  acreement  by  each  of  the  school  boards  out  of  their  scliool 
fund.' 

'  Combination  of  Authorities,  page  :>i. 
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53.  Expenses — School  Fund  of  School  Board.  Repealed  by 
the  Act  of  1902. 

54.  Deficiency  of  School  Fund  raised  out  of  Rates.  Repealed 
Ijy  the  Act  of  1902. 

55.  Apportionment  of  School  Fund  in  United  and  Contributory 
District.     Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

56.  Remedy  of  School  Board  in  Default  of  Rating  Authority, 
etc.     Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

57.  Borrowing  by  School  Board.  Repealed  by  Sec.  28  of  the 
Act  of  1873,  post,  and  new  provision  substituted  by  Sec.  10  of 
that  Act.' 

^  Loans,  page  152. 

Borrowing   hy  School   Board  for   London. 

58.  Any  sum  borrowed  by  the  School  Board  for  London  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act,  with  the  approval  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, may  be  borrowed  from  and  maj^  be  lent  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  and  section  thirty-seven  of  the- 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Loan  Act,  1869,  sliall  apply  to 
such  loan,  in  the  siame  manner  as  if  the  managers  therein  men- 
tioned were  the  School  Board  for  London,  and  there  were  added 
to  the  sum  therein  authorised  to  be  borrowed  the  sum  authorised 
by  the  Education  Department  to  be  borrowed  under  this  section. 

"  59.  Accounts  and  Audit — xlccounts  to  be  made  up  and 
Examined.  Repealed  by  Sec.  28  of  the  Act  of  1873,  post,  and 
new  provision  substituted  by  Sec.    17  of   that  Act. 

60.  Audit  of  Accounts.  Repealed  in  part  by  District  Auditors 
Act,  1879,  and  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

61.  Penalty  for  Improper  Payment  of  Surcharge.  Repealed 
by  the  Act  of  1902. 

62.  Publication  of  Accounts.     Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

63.  Defaulting  School  Board — Proceedings  in  default  of 
School  Board.     Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

6-4.  Certificate  of  Education  Department  as  to  AppointmentSv 
Expenses,  and  Loans.     Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

65.  Expenses  incurred  on  Default.  Repealed  by  the  Act  of 
1902. 

66.  Dissolution  of  Scliool  Board.      Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

Returns  and  Ixquirt. 
Returns  by  Locdl  Authority. 

67.  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-one,  or  in  the  case  of  the  metropolis  before 
the  expiration  of  four  months  from  the  date  of  the  election  of 
the  chairman  of  the  school  board,  every  local  authoi'ity  herein- 
after mentioned,  and  subsequently  any  such  local  authority 
whenever  required  by  the  Education  De])artment,  but  not  oftener 
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than  once  in  every  year,  shall  send  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment a  return  containing  such  particulars  with  respect  to  the 
elementary  schools  and  children  requiring  elementary  education 
in  their  district  as  the  Education  Department  may  from  time  to 
time  require.' 

'  Local  Education  Authorities,  page  157 ;  ;uul  Returns,  page  227. 

Mode  of  Ohtdining   Returm. 

68.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  returnsi  the  Education 
Department  shall  draw  up  forms,  and  supply  to  the  local  authority 
such  number  of  forms  as  may  be  required ;  and  the  managew^  or 
principal  teacher  of  every  school  required  to  be  included  in  any 
such  return  shall  fill  up  the  form,  and  return  the  same  to  the 
local  authority  within  the  time  specified  in  that  behalf  in  the 
form. 

Local  Authority  to   nuihe  Returns. 

09.  The  returns  shall  be  made  ...  by  the  school  board 
(Amended  by  Act  of  1902.) 

The  local  authority  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Education 
Department,  employ  personsi  to  assist  in  making  such  returns, 
and  may  pay  those  persons  such  remuneration  as  the  Treasury 
may  sanction.  That  remuneration,  and  all  such  other  reason- 
able expenses  incurred  by  the  local  authority  in  makmg  such 
retm-ns  as  the  Treasury  may  sanction,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Education  Department. 

Proceedings  on  Deftnilt  of  Autlioriti/  to  make  Returns. 

70.  If  any  local  authority  fail  to  make  the  returns  required 
under  this  Act,  the  Education  Department  may  appoint  any 
person  or  persons  to  make  such  returns,  and  the  person  or 
persons  so  appointed  shall  for  that  purpose  have  the  same  powers 
and  authorities  as  the  local  autliority. 

Iiuiuiry  by  Inspectors  of  Education  Department. 

71.  The  Education  Department  may  a.ppouit  any  persons  to 
act  as  inspectors  of  returns,  who  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
accm-acy  and  completeness  of  any  one  or  more  returns  made  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  into  the  elficiency  and  suitability  of 
any  school  mentioned  in  any  such  return,  or  which  ought  to  have 
been  mentioned  therein,  and  to  inspect  and  examine  the  scliolars 
in  every  such  school.  Wliere  there  is  no  return  the  inspector 
sliall  proceed  as  if  ther:  had  been  a  defective  return.' 

Public  Inquiry,  page  199. 

Refusal  to  fill  up  For 7ns  and  to  admit  Inspectors. 
1'2.  If  the  managers  or  teacher  of  any  school  refuse  or  neglect 
to  fill  up  the  form  required  for  the  said  return,  or  refuse  to  allow 
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the  inspector  to  inspect  the  schoolhouse  or  examine  any  scholar, 
or  examine  the  school  books  and  registers,  or  make  copies  or 
extracts  therefrom,  such  school  shall  not  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion among  the  schools  giving  efficient  elementary  education  to 
the  district. 

Public  Inquiry. 

73.  Wliere    a     public    inquiry    is    held    in    pursuance   of  the 
I^rovisions  of  this  Act  the  following  provisions  shall  have  effect : 

(1)  The  Education  Department  shall  appoint  some  person  who 

shall  proceed  to  hold  the  inquiry : 

(2)  The  person   so    appointed   shall  for   that  purpose   hold  a 

sitting  or  sittings  in  some  convenient  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  ....  to  which  the  subject  of 
inquiry  relates,  and  thereat  shall  hear,  receive,  and 
examine  any  evidence  and  information  offered,  and  hear 
and  incjuire  into  any  objections  or  representations  made 
respecting  the  subject  of  the  inquiry,  with  power  from 
time  to  time  to  adjourn  any  sitting. 

Notice  shall  be  published  in  such  manner  as  the 
Education  Department  direct  of  every  such  sitting 
(except  an  adjourned  sitting)  seven  days  at  least  before 
the  holding  thereof : 

(3)  The  person  so  appointed  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  to 
the  Education  Department  setting  forth  the  result  of 
the  inquiry,  and  stating  his  opinion  on  the  subject 
thereof,  and  his  reasons  for  such  opinion,  and  the 
objections  and  representations,  if  any,  made  on  the 
inquiry,  and  his  opinion  thereon ;  and  the  Education 
Department   shall  cause  a  copy  of    such  report  to   be 

deposited    with    the    school    board and 

notice  of  such  deposit  to  be  published : 
(4)  The  Education  Department  may  make  an  order  directing 
that  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  and  inquiry  shall  be 
paid,  according  as  they  think  just,  either  by  the  district 
as  if  they  were  expenses  of  a  school  board,  or  by  the 
applicants  for  the  inquiry ;  and  such  costs  may  be 
recovered  in  tlie  former  case,  as  a  debt  due  from  the 
school  board,  ....  and  in  the  case  of  the 
applicants  as  a  debt  due  jointly  and  severally  from 
them;  and  the  PMucation  Department  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  before  ordering  the  inquiry  to  be  held,  require 
the  applicants  to  give  security  for  such  expenses,  and 
in  case  of  their  refusal  may  refuse  to  order  the 
inquiry  to  be  held.' 
'  Public  Inquiry,  page  199. 
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Attendance  at  SofiouL. 

As   to   Attendan^ce  of   Children   at   Sdinol. 

74.  Every  school  board  may  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Education  Department,  make  bye-laws  for  all 
or  any  of  the  following  purposes  : 

(1)  Requiring  the  parents  of  childi'en   of  such  age.    not  les?;- 

than  five  years  nor  more  than  thii'teen  years,  as  may 
be  fixed  by  the  bye-laws,  to  cause  sucli  children  (unless 
there  is  some  reasonable  excuse)  to  attend  school : 

(2)  Determining   the    time   during   which   children  are   so   to 

attend  school :  provided  that  no  such  bye-laws  shall 
prevent  the  withdrawal  of  any  child  from  any  religious 
observance  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects,  or  shall 
require  any  child  to  attend  school  on  any  day  exclu- 
sively set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious 
body  to  which  his  parent  belongs,  or  shall  be  contrary 
to  anything  contained  in  any  Act  for  regulating  the 
education  of  children   employed  in  labour : 

(3)  Providing  for  the  remission of  the  whole  or 

any  part   of   the   fees  of  any  child   where   the    parent 
satisfies  the  school  board  that  he  is  unable  from  poverty 
to  pay  the  same  : 
(i)  Imposing  penalties  for  the  breach  of  any  bye-laws: 
(5)  Revoking  or  altering  any  bye-law  previously  made  : 

Provided  that  any  bye-law  under  this  section  requiring  a  child 
between  ten  and  thirteen  years  of  age  to  attend  school  shall 
jjrovide  for  the  total  or  partial  exemption  of  such  child  from  the 
obligation  to  attend  school  if  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
certifies  that  such  child  has  reached  u  standard  of  education 
specified  in  such  bye-law.  Any  of  the  following  reasons  shall 
be  a  reasonable  excuse,  namely:  — 

(1)  That  the  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  in  some  other 

manner ; 

(2)  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school 

by  sickness  or  any  unavoidable  cause ; 
(3^  That  there  is  no  public  elementary  school  open  which  the 
child  can  attend  within   such   distance,  not    exceeding 
three  miles,   measured  according  to  the   nearest  road, 
from  the  residence  of  such  child,  as  the  bye-laws  may 
prescribe. 
The  school  board,  not  less  than  one  niontii  before  sul)mitting 
any  bye-law  under  this  section  foi  tha  approval  of  thb  Education 
Department,  shall  deposit  a  printed  copy  of  the  projiosod  bye- 
laws  at  their  office  for  inspection  by  any  ratepayer,  and  supply  a 
printed  co\:)y  thereof  gratis  to  any  ratepayer,  and  sliall  publish 
a  notice  of  such  deposit. 
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The  Education  Department  before  approving  of  any  bye-laws 
shall  be  satisfied  that  such  deposit  has  been  made  and  notice 
publislied,  and  shall  cause  such  inquiry  to  be  made  in  the  school 
district  as  they  think  requisite. 

Any  proceeding  to  enforce  any  bye-law  may  be  taken,  and  any 
penalty  for  the  breach  of  any  bye-law  may  be  recovered,  in  a 
summary  manner ;  but  no  penalty  imposed  for  the  breach  of  any 
bye-law  shall  exceed  such  amount  as  witli  the  costs  will  amoimt 
to  five  shillings  for  each  oflfence,  and  such  bye-laws  shall  not 
come  into  operation  until  they  have  been  sanctioned  by  Her 
Majesty  in  Council. 

It  shall  be  la^vful  for  Her  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Council,  to 
sanction  the  said  bye-laws,  and  thereupon  the  same  shall  have 
effect  as  if  they  were  enacted  in  this  Act. 

All  bye-laws  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council  under  this 
section  shall  be  set  out  in  an  appendix  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  Education  Department.' 

Bye-laws,  page  to :  Law  of  School  Attendance,  v^iie  1 48. 

Mlscellakeous. 
Application  of  Small  Endoiuments. 

75.  Where  any  school  or  any  endowment  of  a  school  was 
v?xcepted  from  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  on  the  ground 
that  such  school  was  at  the  commencement  of  that  Act  in  receipt 
of  an  annual  Parliamentary  grant,  the  governing  body  (as  defuied 
by  that  Act)  of  such  school  or  endowment  may  frame  and  submit 
to  the  Education  Department  a  scheme  respecting  such  school 
or  endowment. 

The  Education  Department  may  approve  such  scheme,  with  or 
without  any  modifications,  as  they  think  fit. 

The  same  powers  may  be  exercised  by  means  of  such  scheme 
as  may  be  exercised  by  means  of  any  scheme  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  1869 ;  and  such  sclieme,  when  approved  by  the 
Education  Department,  shall  have  effect  as  if  it  were  a  scheme 
uiade  luider  that  Act. 

A  certificate  of  the  Education  Department  that  a  school  was  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  in  receipt 
of  an  annual  Parliamentary  grant  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
of  that  fact  for  all  purposes.' 

'  Endowments,  page  80. 

Iii<pectioti  of  Voluntary  Schools  by  Inspector  jwt  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors. 

76.  Where  the  managers  of  any  public  elementary  school  not 
provided  by  a  school  board  desire  to  have  their  school  inspected 
or  the  scholars  therein  examined,  as  well  in  respect  of  religious 
as  of  other   subjects,   by  an  inspector  other   than  one  of  Her 
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Majesty's  Inspectors,  such  managers  may  fix  a  day  or  day.s  not 
exceeding  two  in  any  one  year  for  such  inspection  or  exaniinatiou. 

The  managers  shall,  not  less  than  fourteen  days  before  any 
day  so  fixed,  cause  public  notice  of  the  day  to  be  given  in  the 
school,  and  notice  in  writing  of  such  day  to  be  conspicuously 
affixed  in  the  school. 

On  any  such  day  any  religious  observance  may  be  practised 
and  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  given  at  any  time  during 
the  meeting  of  the  school,  but  any  scholar  who  has  been  with- 
drawn by  his  parent  from  any  religious  observance  or  instruction 
in  religious  subjects  shall  not  be  required  to  attend  the  school 
on  any  such  day.' 

^  Inspectors  and  Organising  Masters,  page  i:j9. 

77.  Parish  divided  by  Boundaries  of  Boroughs.  Repealed  by 
the  Act  of  1902. 

Education  Department  may  apply  to  Charity   Commissio7iers 
under  IG  and  17  Viet.    c.  137,  etc. 

78.  The  Education  Department  shall,  for  tlie  purposes  of  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to  1869,  be  deemed  to  be  persons 
interested  in  any  elementary  school  to  which  those  Acts  are 
applicable,  and  the  endowment  thereof.' 

79.  Ascertainin'jf  Rateable  Value.  i^epealed  by  the  Act  of 
1902. 

80.  Mode  of  Publication  of  Xotices.  Repealed  by  Sec.  28  of 
the  Act  of  1873,  and  new  provision  substituted  by  Sec.  20  of 
that  Act. 

^  Charity  Commission,  page  49. 

Xotices  may  be  Served  by  Post. 

81.  Certificates,  notices,  requisitions,  orders,  precepts,  and 
all  documents  requijfed  by  this  Act  to  be  served  or  sent  may, 
unless  otherwise  expressly  provided,  be  served  and  sent 
by  post,  and,  till  the  contrary  is  proved,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  served  and  received  respectively  at  the  time  when 
the  letter  containing  the  same  would  be  delivered  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  post ;  and  in  proving  such  service  or  sending  it  shall 
be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  letter  containing  the  certificate, 
notice,  requisition,  order,  precept,  or  document  was  prepaid,  and 
properly  addressed,  and  put  into  the  post. 

Xotices  to  and  by  ScJtool  Board. 

82.  Certificates,  notices,  requisitions,  orders,  and  other  docu- 
ments may  be  served  on  a  school  board  by  serving  the  same  on 
their  clerk,  or  by  sending  the  same  to  or  delivering  the  same  at 
the  office  of  such  board. 
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Certificates,  notices,  requisitions,  orders,  precepts,  and  other 
documents  may  be  in  writing  or  in  print,  or  partly  in  writing  and 
partly  in  print,  and  if  requiring  authentication  by  a  school  board 
may  be  signed  by  their  clerk. 

Eviden<:e  of   Orders,    etc.,   of   Education  Department. 

83.  All  orders,  minutes,  certificates,  notices,  requisitions,  and 
documents  of  the  Education  Department,  if  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  some  secretary  or  assistant  secretary  of  the  Education 
Department,  shall,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  so  signed  and  to  have  been  made  by  the  Education 
Department,  and  may  be  proved  by  the  production  of  a  copy 
thereof  purporting  to  have  been  so  signed. 

The  Documentary  Evidence  Act,  1868,  shall  apply  to  the 
Education  Department  in  like  niamier  as  if  the  Education  Depart- 
ment were  mentioned  in  the  fii'st  column  of  the  schedule  to  that 
Act,  and  any  member  of  the  Education  Department,  or  any 
secretary  or  assistant  secretary  of  the  Education  Department, 
were  mentioned  in  the  second  coluniu  of  that  schedule. 

Effect  of  Requisitions  of  Education  Department. 

84.  After  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  any 
order  or  requisition  of  the  Education  Department  under  this  Act 
such  order  or  requisition  shall  be  presumed  to  have  been  duly 
made,  and  to  be  within  the  powers  of  this  Act,  and  no  objection 
to  the  legality  thereof  sliall  be  entertained  in  any  legal  proceed- 
ing whatever. 

Appearance   of  School  Board. 

85.  A  school  board  may  appear  in  all  legal  proceedings  by  their 
clerk,  or  by  some  member  of  the  board  authorised  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  board;  and  every  such  resolution  shall  appear  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  but  every  such 
resolution  sliall,  until  the  contrary  isi  proved,  be  deemed  in  any 
legal  proceeding  to  appear  upon  such  minutes. 

Tenure  of  Teacher  and  his  Removal  from  House  under  Sees. 
17  and  18  of  J^  and  5  Vict.    c.  38. 

86.  The  provisions  of  the  School  Sites  Acts  with  respect  to 
the  tenure  of  the  office  of  the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress, 
and  to  the  i*ecovery  of  possession  of  any  }n-emises  held  over  by 
a  master  or  mistress  who  has  been  dismissed  or  ceased  to  hold 
office,  shall  extend  to  the  case  of  any  school  provided  by  a 
school  board,  aiid  of  any  master  or  mistress  of  such  school,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  scliool  board  were  the  trustees  or  managers 
•of  the  school  as  mentioned  in  those  Acts.' 

'  School  Sites  Acts,  pa-e  251, 
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87.  Katepayer  may  inspect  Books,  etc.,  of  School  Board. 
Kepealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

88.  Penalty  for  making  Incorrect  Keturns.  Kepealed  by  the 
Act  of  1902. 

89.  Penalty  on  Personation  of  Voter.  Kepealed  by  Sec.  28 
of  the  Act  of  1873.  Offence,  jjrovided  fur  b//  M  imicipal  Election, 
etc.,  Act.,  I884. 

90.  Penalty  for  Forging  or  Falsifying  any  Voting  Paper,  or 
obstructing  the  Election.  Repealed,  part  by  Ihe  Act  of  1873  and 
remainder  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

91.  Corrupt  Practices.  Repealed  by  the  Statute  Law  Revision 
Act,  No.  2,  1893.     See  note  to  Sec.  89. 

Recovery  of  Penalties. 

92.  Any  penalty  and  any  money  which  mjder  this  Act  is 
recoverable  summarily,  and  all  proceedings  under  this  Act  which 
may  be  taken  in  a  summary  maimer,  may  be  recovered  and 
taken  before  two  justices  in  manner  directed  by  an  Act  of  the 
session  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her 
present  ^lajesty,  chapter  forty-three,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  facili- 
tate the  performance  of  tlie  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  out  of 
sessions  within  England  and  Wales  with  respect  to  summary 
convictions  and  ox"ders,"  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same.' 

'  Police  Court  Procedure,  page  190. 

93.  Provision  as  to  Oxford.     Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

Effect  of  Schedules. 

94.  The  schedules  to  this  Act  shall  he  of  the  same  force  as  if 
they  were  enacted  in  this  Act,  and  the  Acts  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  schedule  to  this  Act  may  be  cited  in  the  manner  in  that 
schedule  mentioned. 

Returns   hy  School  Board. 

95.  Every  school  board  shall  make  such  report  and  returns 
and  give  such  information  to  the  Education  Department  as  the 
department  may  from  time  to  time  require.' 

'  Returns,  page  227. 

Parliamentary  Grant. 

Parliamentary  Grant  to  Public  Elementary  School  only. 

96.  After  tlie  thirty-first  day  of  March  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-one  no  Parliamentary  grant  shall  be  made 
to  any  elementary  school  which  is  not  a  public  elementaiy  school 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act.' 

14 
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No  Parliamentary  grant  shall  be  made  in  aid  of  buildiner, 
enlarging,  improving,  or  fitting  up  any  elementary  school,  except 
in  pursuance  of  a  memorial  duly  signed,  and  containing  the  infor- 
mation required  by  the  Education  Department  for  enabling  them 
to  decide  on  tlie  application,  and  sent  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy.^ 

'  Grants,  page  ill  ;  Public  Elementary  Schools,  page  193. 
"  Building  Grants,  pjge  40. 

Conditions   of  Annual  Parliavientary  Grant. 

97.  The  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary'' 
school'  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  Parliamentary  grant  shall 
be  those  contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  Education  Department 
in  force  for  the  time  being,  and  shall  amongst  other  matters 
provide  that  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  Marcli  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-one  : 

(1)  Such  grant  shall  not  be  made  in  respect  of  any  instruction 

in  religious  subjects : 

(2)  Limitation  of  Grant  rejjealed  hy  Sec.  19  of  Act  of  1876, 

but  such  conditions  shall  not  require  that  the  school 
shall  be  in  connection  with  a  religious  denomination, 
or  that  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  school, 
and  shall  not  give  any  preference  or  advantage  to  any 
school  on  the  gi'ound  that  it  is  or  is  not  provided  by  a 
school  board  : 

(First  proviso  dealing  with  necessitous  school  boards  repealed 
l)y  Act  of  1902.) 

Provided  that  no  such  minute  of  the  Education  Department 
not  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  in  force  until  it  has  lain  for  not  less  than  one  month  on  the 
table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

^  Public  Elementary  Schools,  page  193. 

Refund  to  Grant  to  Unnecessary  Schools. 

98.  If  the  managers  of  any  school  which  is  situate  in  the 
district  of  a  school  board  acting  mider  this  Act,  and  is  not 
previously  in  I'eceipt  of  an  annual  Parliamentary  grant,  whether 
such  managers  are  a  school  board  or  not,  apply  to  the  Education 
Department  for  a  Parliamentary  grant,  the  Education  Dei)art- 
meiit  may,  if  they  think  that  such  school  is  unnecessary,  refuse 
such  application. 

'J'he  Education  Department  shall  cause  to  be  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  every  year  a  special  report  stating  the 
cases  in  which  they  have  refused  a  grant  under  this  section 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  their  reasons  for  each  such 
refusal. 
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Power  of  Schools  to  tahe  l^trlifiDiriif'iri/  Grttiifs. 

99.  The  managers  of  every  elementary  school  shall  have  power 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  required  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  to  be 
fulfilled  iu  order  to  obtain  a  Parliamentary  grant,  notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  contained  in  any  instrument  regulating  the 
trusts  or  management  of  their  scliool,  and  to  apply  such  grant 
accordingly. 

Report. 
Annual   Report    of  Edtication    Department. 

100.  The  Education  Department  shall  in  every  year  cause  to 
be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  a  report  of  their  ]iro- 
ceedings  under  this  Act  during  the  ])receding  year.' 

'  Board  of  Education,  page  35. 

First  Schedule.  School  Districts,  School  Boards,  etc., 
and  Second  Schedule.  First  Part :  Election  and  Retirement  of 
Members.  Second  Part :  Of  a  School  Board,  Rules,  etc. 
Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

SECOND  SCHEDULE. 

Third  Part. 
Raits  for  Election  of  School  Board  in  Metropolis. 

1.  If  any  person  be  returned  for  more  than  one  division,  he 
shall,  at  or  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  school  board  after 
such  election,  signify  in  writing  to  the  board  his  decision  as  to 
the  division  which  he  may  desire  to  represent  on  such  return, 
and  if  he  fails  so  to  do  the  school  board  shall  decide  the  division 
which  he  shall  represent ;  and  upon  any  such  decision  the  office 
of  member  for  the  other  division  shall  be  deemed  vacant.  Such 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  up  by  an  election  to  be  held  in  manner 
directed  by  an  order  made  under  the  power  contained  in  the 
first  part  of  this  schedule. 

2.  Tlie  provisions  in  the  first  part  of  this  schedule  shall  apply 
in  the  case  of  the  school  board  in  the  metropolis. 

3.  The  provisions  in  the  first  i>art  of  this  schedule  with  respect 
to  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  no  members  being  elected  for 
a  school  district  shall  riot  only  apply  to  the  whole  of  the 
metropolis,  but  sliall  apply  to  the  case  of  no  members  being 
elected  for  any  ]mrticular  division,  with  this  qualification,  that 
the  Education  Department  shall  not  proceed  as  in  the  case  of  a 
school  board  in  default,  but  may  direct  that  persons  may  be 
elected  by  the  school  board  to  be  members  for  such  division. 

4.  In  the  places  named  in  schedule  (C)  to  "The  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  1855,"  the  expenses  of  the  election  shall  lie 
paid  out  of  the  local  rate,  and  such  rate,  or  any  increase  of  tlie 
rate,  may  be  levied  for  the  purpose. 
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5.  The   day  for  the  retirement  of   members  from  office  shall 
be  the  first  day  of  December. 

6.  Casual  Election.     Repealed  by  Sec.  52  of  iln^  39  and  Jfi 
Vict.  c.  79,  post. 

7.  If  any  vacancy  is  filled  up  by  the  school  board,  the  election 
shall  be  by  the  whole  school  board. 

Third  Schedule.     Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 


FOURTH   SCHEDULE. 

School  Sites  Acts. 

The  followinfj  Acts  may  be  cited  tosether  as  the  "  School  Sites 
Acts,  1841  to  1851":  — 


Year  and  Chapter 
of  Act. 


4  &  5  Vict.  c.  38 


7  &  8  Vict.  c.  37 


12&  13  Vict.  c.  49 


14  &  15  Vict.  c.  24 


Title  of  Act. 


Au  Act  to  affoi'd  further  facilities 
for  the  conveyance  and  endow- 
ment of  sites  for  schools. 

An  Act  to  secure  the  terms  on 
which  grants  are  made  by  Her 
Majesty  out  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary grant  for  the  education  of 
the  poor ;  and  to  explain  the 
Act  of  the  fifth  year  of  Her 
present  Majesty,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  sites  for  schools. 

An  Act  to  extend  and  explain  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  for  the 
granting  of  sites  for  schools. 

Au  Act  to  amend  the  Acts  for  the 
granting  of  sites  for  schools. 


Short  Title  bj'  which 
Acts  mav  be  cited. 


The     School     Sites 
Act,  1841. 


The     School     Sites 
Act,  1844. 


The     School     Sites 
Act,  1849. 


The     School     Sites 
Act,  1851. 


FIFTH  SCHEDULE. 

Divisions  of  Metropolis  (1). 


Name  of  Division. 


Name  of  Division. 


Marylebone 
Finsljury 
Ijambeth 
Tower  Hamlets 
Hacknev. 


Westminster. 

Southwark. 

City. 

Chelsea. 

Greenwich. 
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ACT,   1873. 

(36  AKD  37  Vict.  c.  86.) 

An  Act  to  Amend  the  Elementary  Education  Act  {1870),  and 
for  other  purposes  connected  thereu'ith. — (5th  Aiigust,  1873.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows :  — 

Preliminary. 

Short  Title. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1873  ;"  and  this  Act  and  "  The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870  " 
(in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  principal  Act),  may  be  cited 
together  as  "The  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  and  1873.'' 

Construction  of  Act. 

2.  Tliis  Act  shall  be  construed  as  one  with  the  principal  Act, 
and  the  expression  ■'  this  Act  ''  in  the  principal  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  include  this  Act. 

3.  Expenses  of  Education.  Repealed  by  Sec.  52  of  the  Act 
of  1876.  See  Sec.  Jfi  of  that  Act,  and  Sec.  a  of  the  Act  of  1880, 
post. 

i.  Power  of  Local  Govermiient  Board  as  to  Relief  and 
Guardians.  Repealed.  Substitute  provision  in  Sec.  31:  of  the 
Act  of  1876,  post.  Repealed  by  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act, 
1883. 

5.  Election  of  School  Boards,  etc.  Repealed  by  the  Act  of 
1902. 

6.  Election  of  School  Boards,  etc.  Repealed  by  the  Act  of 
1902. 

7.  Overseers  (Rate  Books).     Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

8.  Election  of  School  Boards,  etc.  Repealed  by  the  Act  of 
1902. 

9.  Election  of  School  Boards,  etc.  Repealed  by  the  Act  of 
1902. 

10.  Loans.     Repealed  by  the  Act   of   19i)2. 
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11.  Election  of  School  Boards,  etc.  Repealed  by  the  Act  of 
1902. 

12.  Election  of  School  Boards,  etc.  Repealed  by  the  Act  of 
1902. 

Poiver  of  School  Board  to   accept   Gifts  for    Educational 
Purposes. 

13.  A  school  board  shall  be  able  and  be  deemed  always  to  have 
been  able  to  be  constituted  trustees  for  any  educational  endow- 
ment or  charity  for  purj^oses  connected  with  education,  whether 
such,  endowment  or  charity  was  established  before  or  after  the 
passing  of  the  principal  Act,  and  to  have  and  always  to  have  had 
power  to  accept  any  real  or  personal  property  given  to  them  as 
an  educational  endowment  or  upon  trust  for  any  purposes  con- 
nected with  education  : '  Provided  that — 

(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  enable  a  school  board  to  be 

trustees  for  or  accept  any  educational  endowment, 
charity,  or  trust,  the  purposes  of  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  on  which  the  school  board  are 
required  by  Sec.  14  of  the  principal  Act  to  conduci 
schools  provided  by  them ;  and, 

(2)  Every  school  connected  with  such  endowment,  charity,  or 

trust  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  school  provided  by  the 
school  board,  except  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
authorise  the  school  board  to  expend  any  money  out 
of  the  local  rate  for  any  purpose  other  than  elementary 
education ;    and, 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  law  of  mortmain 

or  the  Act  of  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George 
the  Second,  c.  36. 
'  Scholarships,  page  -233  ;  Endowments,  page  so. 

Amendment  of  29  and  SO  Vict.  c.   118,   sec.    12,  as   applied  to 
School   Hoards. 

14.  Where  a  school  board  exercises  the  powers  of  a  prison 
authority  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,'  not  less  than 
foiu-teen  days,  instead  of  not  less  than  two  months,  previous 
notice  shall  be  given  of  the  intention  of  the  school  board  to 
take  into  consideration  the  making  of  the  contribution  mentioned 
in  Sec.  12  of  that  Act. 

^  Industrial  Schools,  page  i  it;. 

Amendment  of  33  and  3^  Vict.  c.  75,  sec.  20. 

15.  For  the  purpose  of  the  pm-chase  of  land  otherwise  than  by 
agreement  under  Sec.  20  of  tlie  principal  Act,  the  Act  confirming 
an  order    of    the    Education    Department    for    such    |)urchase, 
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together  Avith  the  principal  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  special 
Act.' 

'  Compulsory  Purchase  of  Land,  page  54. 

Valuation  List  in  Mcti-opoJix. 

16.  The  principal  Act  shall  be  construed  as  if  there  Avere  sub- 
stituted for  sub-sec.    10  of  sec.  37  thereof  the  folloAving  Avords  : 

The  school  board  shall  apportion  the  amount  required  to  be 
raised  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  school  fund  among  the 
different  parts  of  the  metropolis  mentioned  in  the  third 
column  of  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act,  in  proportion  to 
the  rateable  A-alue  of  such  parts,  as  shoAvn  bv  the  A^aluation 
lists  for  the  time  being  in  force  under  the  Valuation  (Metro- 
polis) Act,  1869,  or  any  other  Act  for  making  valuation 
lists,  or  AA'here  there  is  no  siuch  valuation  list,  in  the  same 
proportion  and  acording  to  the  same  basis  in  and  according 
to  Av^hich  the  then  last  rate  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Boai'd 
of  Works  Avas  assessed. 

The  said  substitution  shall  not  affect  anything  done  before 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  except  that  anything  done  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act  which  would  have  been  legal  if  the  said 
substitution  had  been  made  shall  be  legal.  Repealed  by  the 
Statute  LaAV  Revision  Act,   1883. 

17.  Making  up  and  Examination  of  ^Accounts.  Repealed  by 
the  Act  of  1902. 

18.  Makino-  vip  and  Exaniination  of  Accounts.  Repealed  bA' 
the  Act  of  1902. 

Eoatension  of  SJ  and  SJj.  Vict.  c.  75,  sec.  70,  to  Returns. 

19.  Wliere  the  Education  Department  have  poAver  under  the 
princijDal  Act  to  require  any  local  authority  to  send  to  them  a 
return,  the  Education  Department,  Avithout  requiring  such  local 
authority  to  make  the  return,  shall  have  the  same  poAver  of 
appointing  a  person  or  persons  to  make  stich  return  as  they 
Avould  have  under  section  70  of  the  principal  Act  if  the  local 
authority  had  been  required  to  make  and  had  failed  to  make  such 
returi  i . ' 

^  Returns,  page  •227. 

Notices  for  Purposes  of  Elementary  Education  Acts. 

20.  Notices  and  other  matters  required  by  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  and  1873,  to  be  published,  shall,  vmless 
otherAvise  expressly  provided,  be  published  eitiier  l)y  advertise- 
ment, and  by  affixing  the  same  on  the  doors  of  churches  and 
chapels,  and  other  public  places,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the 
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Education  Department  may  either  generally  or  with  respect  to 
any  pai-ticular  district,  place,  or  notice,  or  class  of  districts, 
I^laces,  or  notices,  by  order  determine,  as  being  in  their  opinion 
sufficient  for  giving  information  to  all  persons  interested ;  and 
all  overseers,  assistant  overseers,  and  officers  of  guardians  shall 
comply  -with  the  directions  of  the  Education  Department  with 
respect  to  such  notices,  and  any  expenses  incurred  by  them  in 
carrying  into  effect  this  section  may  be  paid  as  tlieir  expenses 
under  the  Acts  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Eveiy  person  who  wilfully  tears  down,  injures,  or  defaces  any 
notice  affixed  in  pursuance  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts, 
1870  and  1873,  or  any  order  of  the  Education  Department  made 
thereunder,  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

21.  Amendment  of  33  and  34  Vict.  c.  75.  Third  Schedule. 
Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

Returns   hy  Schools  to   School  Boards. 

22.  In  any  school  district  in  which  a  bye-law  under  sec.  74 
of  the  principal  Act  is  in  force,  the  school  board  of  such  district 
may  from  time  to  time  supply  forms  to  any  public  elementary 
school  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  reasonable  information  with 
respect  to  the  attendance  of  children  residing  in  their  district 
who  attend  such  school ;  and  the  managers  of  such  school,  if 
they  fail  to  cause  such  forms  to  be  truly  filled  up  and  returned 
in  manner  required  by  the  school  board,  or  to  cause  such  infor- 
mation to  be  given  as  will  enable  the  school  board  to  ascertain 
whether  a  child  resident  within  their  district  and  attending  that 
school  attends  the  same  in  mamier  required  by  the  said  bye-law, 
shall  cause  to  be  produced  to  each  member  or  officer  of  tlie 
school  board  or  other  person  as  may  be  duly  authorised  in  that 
behalf  by  the  school  board  at  any  reasonable  time  when  required 
by  him,  the  register  and  other  books  and  documents  containing 
information  with  respect  to  the  attendance  of  children  of  such 
school,  and  shall  permit  him  to  inspect  and  take  copies  of  and 
extracts  from  the  same.  If  any  difference  arises  between  a 
school  board  and  the  managers  of  a  public  elementary  school  as 
to  whether  the  information  required  by  the  said  forms  is  or  is 
not  reasonable,  such  dift'erence  shall  be  referred  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  whose  decision  shall  be   final.' 

'  Returns,  page  227 ;  and  Compulsory  School  Attendance,  rage  57. 

Legal  Proceedimjs. 

23.  All  offences  and  peiialties  under  the  principal  Act  or  this 
Act,  or  any  bye-law  under  the  principal  Act,  which  may  be 
prosecuted  or  recovered  on  summary  conviction,  may  be 
prosecuted  and  recovered  in  manner  provided  by  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Acts. 
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The  court  of  suiiiiiiaiy  jm-isdktion,  when  hearing:  and  deter- 
mining an  information  or  complaint,  shall  be  constituted  either 
of  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  in  petty  session  sitting  at 
a  place  appointed  for  holding  petty  sessions,  or  of  some  magis- 
trate or  officer  sitting  alone  or  with  others  at  some  court  or 
other  place  appointed  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  for 
the  time  being  empowered  by  law  to  do  alone  any  act  authorised 
to  be  done  by  more  than  one  justice  of  the  peace.' 

'  Bye-laws,  page  40  ;  Compulsory  School  Attendance,  page  .57 ; 
Police  Court  Procedure,  page  190  ;  Law  of  School  Attendance,  page 

14  8. 

Regulations  as  to  Legal  Fruceedings. 

24.  TMth  respect  to  proceedings  before  a  court  of  summary 
jm*isdiction  for  offences  and  penalties  under  the  principal  Act, 
or  this  xA.ct,  or  any  bye-law  under  the  principal  Act,  the  following 
provisions  shall  have  effect : 

(1)  Repealed  by  Sunmiary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1884.     See  Section 

39  (1)  and  (2)  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879. 

(2)  Repealed  by  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1884.     See  Section 

39  (1)  and  (2)  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879. 

(3)  In    any   proceeding  for  an    offence   under  a   bye-law,   the 

court  may,  instead  of  inflictuig  a  penalty,  make  an 
order  directing  that  the  child  shall  attend  school,  and 
that  if  he  fail  so  to  do,  the  person  on  whom  such  order  is 
made  sliall  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  the  penalty 
to  which  he  is  liable  for  failing  to  comply  with  the 
bye-law  : 

(4)  Any  justice    may    require    by    summons    any   |jarent  or 

employer  of  a  child,  required  by  a  bye-law  to  attend 
school,  to  produce  the  child  before  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  and  any  person  failing,  without  reason- 
able excuse  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  to  comply 
with  such  summons  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  twenty  shillings  : 

(5)  A   cei'tificate   purporting    to    be    under     the   hand  of  tlie 

principal  teacher  of  a  public  elementary  school,  stating 
that  a  child  is  or  is  not  attending  such  school,  or  stating 
the  particulars  of  the  attendance  of  a  child  at  such 
school,  or  stating  that  a  child  lias  been  certified  by 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  to  have  reached  a 
particular  standard  of  education,  shall  be  evidence  of 
the  facts  stated  in  such  certificate  : 

(6)  "Where  a  child  is  apparently    of   the  age  alleged   for  the 

purposes  of  the  proceedings,  it  shall  lie  on  the  defendant 
to  prove  that  the  child  is  not  of  such  age  : 

(7)  If  a  child  is  attending  an  elementary  school  which  is  not 

a  pul)lic  elementary  school,  it  shall  lie  on  the  defendant 
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to  sho-w  that  the  school  is  efficient,  and  the  court,  in 
considering  whether  any  elementary  school  is  efficient, 
shall  have  regai'd  to  the  age  of  the  child  and  to  the 
standard  of  education  corresponding  to  such  age  pre- 
scribed by  the  minutes  of  the  Education  Department 
for  the  time  being  in  force  with  respect  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant : 

(S)  Where  a  school  board  are,  by  reason  of  the  default  of  tlie 
managers  or  proprietor  of  an  elementary  school,  unable 
to  ascertain  whether  a  child  who  is  resident  within  the 
district  of  such  school  board  and  attends  such  school, 
attends  school  in  conformity  with  a  bye-law  made  by 
such  school  board,  it  shall'  lie  on  the  defendant  to  show 
that  the  child  has  attended  school  in  conformity  with 
the  bye-law : 

(9)  Any  person  may  appear  by  an}^  member  of  his  family  or 
any  other  person  authorised  by  him  in  this  behalf.' 

'  Bye-laws,   i^age  40 :  Compulsory  School  Attendance,   page  57 ; 
Police  Court  Procedure,  page  190 ;  Law  of  School  Attendance,  page 

148. 

Forge?-}/  of  Certificate,  and  givirig  False  Information. 

'lo.  Every  person  who  forges  or  counterfeits  any  certificate 
wliich  is  by  this  Act  made  evidence  of  any  matter,  or  gives  or 
signs  any  such  certificate  which  is  to  his  knowledge  false  in  any 
material  j^articular,  or,  knowing  any  such  certificate  to  be  forged, 
counterfeit,  or  false,  makes  use  thereof,  shall  be  liable  on 
summary  conviction  to  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour.' 
'  Forgery  and  False  Statements,  page  105. 

26.  Schedules,  part  of  Act.     Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

Interpretation. 

'11 .  In  this  Act — 

The  term  '"guardian"  includes  any  body  of  persons  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  guardians  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Acts  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  : 

The  term.  "  union "'  means  any  union  or  incorporation  of 
parishes  under  any  general  or  local  Act,  and  any  single 
parish  having  guardians  as  defi  led  by  this  Act  under  any 
general  or  local  Act : 

The  term  ''  common  fund  "  means,  in  the  case  of  a  union  which 
comprises  only  one  parish,  the  fund  applicable  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor  of  such  parish : 

The  term  the  ^'Summary  J uri.'<diction,  Acts''  means  t/ie 
Acts  of  the  session  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the 
reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  forty-three,  intituled, 
"  An     Art    to    farilit(tt(-   the   perforniance  of  the  duties   of 
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Justices  of  tJte  Peace  out  of  sessions  within  England  and 
Wales  with  respect  to  summary  convictions  and  orders'' 
inclusive  of  any  Acts  ameiuling  the  same: 

The  term  "  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  "  means  any  justice 
or  justices  of  the  peace,  metropolitan  police  magistrates, 
stipendiary,  or  other  magistrate  or  officer,  by  whatever 
name  called,  to  whom  jurisdiction  is  given  by  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Acts. — Repealed  bv  the  Statute  Law  Kevision 
(Xo.  2)  Act,  1893. 

Repeal  and  Savitigs. 

28.  The    prmcipal    Act    is    hereby    repealed,    to    the    extent 
specified  in  the  third  column  of  the  fourth  schedule  to  this  Act. 

Provided  that — 

(1)  Any   order   or   regulation   of  the    Education    Department 

made  und-^r  any  enactment  hereby  repealed  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  as  if  it  had  been  made  under  this  Act  : 

(2)  Any   school   board   elected    under   any  enactment   hereby 

rejjealed  shall   continue  and  be  deemed  to    have  been 
elected  under  this  Act : 

(3)  The  repeal  of  any  Act    or    enactment    by    this  Act    shall 

not — ' 

(a)  Affect  anything  duly  done    or  suffered  under  any 

such  Act  or  enactment ;    or 
(6)  Affect  any  right,  privilege,  obligation,   or  liability 

acquired,  accrued,  or  incm-red  under  any  such  Act 

or  enactment,  or  bye-law ;   or 

(c)  Affect    any    penalty,    forfeiture,      or      punishment 

incurred  in  respect  of  any  offence  committed 
against  any  such  Act,  enactment,  or  bye-law ;    or 

(d)  Affect  any  investicration,  legal  proceeding,  or  remedy 

in  respect  of  any  such  right,  privilege,  obligation, 
liability,  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  punishment  as 
aforesaid ;  and  any  such  investigation,  legal  pro- 
ceeding, and  remedy  may  be  carried  on  as  if  this 
Act  had  not  passed. 

Schedules. 
First  Schedule.      Election  of  and  Application  for  School  Boards. 
Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

Second  Schedule.     Rules  respecting  the  Election  of  Members 
of  School  Boards.     Repealed  b}^  the  Act  of  19U2. 

Third  Schedule.     Proceedings  of  School  Boards.     Repealed  by 
the  Act  of  1902. 

Fourth   Schedule.        Repealed   by   the   Statute   Law   Revision 
Act,   1883. 


The  Elementary  Education  (Orders)  Act,   1874:.     Repealed  by 
the  Act  of  1902  ' 
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(39  AiJD  4:U  Vict.  c.  79.) 

An  Act  to  make  further  provision  for  Elementary  Education. 
{15th  August,  1876.) 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  further  provision  for  the 
education  of  cliildren,  and  for  secui'ing  the  fulfilment  of  parental 
responsibility  in  relation  thereto,  and  otherwise  to  amend  and 
to  extend  the  Elementary  Education  Acts : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  'the  same,  as  follows  :  — 

Preliminary. 

Short  Title. 

\.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Elementary  Education  Act, 
1876." 

Extent  of  Act. 

2.  This  Act  shall  not,  save  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
apply  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Commencement  of  Act. 

3.  This  Act  shall,  save  as  otherwise  expressly  provided,  come 
into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  (which  day  is  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  commencement  of  this  Act). 

PART   I. 

Law  as  to  Emplotmext  axd  Education  of  Children. 
Declaration  of  Duty  of  Parent  to   Educate   Child. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parent  of  every  child  to  cause 
such  child  to  receive  efficient  elementary  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  if  such  parent  fail  to  perform  such 
duty,  he  shall  be  liable  to  such  orders  and  peualtiies  as  are 
provided  by  this  Act.' 

'  Parent,  page  isf) ;  Bye-laws.  i>age  40 ;  Compulsory  School 
Attendance,  page  ."S? ;  Police  Court  Procedure,  pa^e  190 ;  Law  of 
School  Attendance,  page  148. 
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Regulation  as  to  Employment  of  Child  under  10,  and  Certificate 
of  Education  or  previous  School  Attendance  being  Condi- 
tion of  Employment  of  Child  over  10. 

5.  A  person  shall  not,  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act, 
take  into  his  employment  (except  as  hereinafter  in  this  Act 
mentioned)  any  chUd — 

(1)  Wlio  is  under  the  age  of  ten  years;   or 

(2)  Who,  bemg  of  the  age  of  ten  years  or  upwards,  has  not 

obtained  such  certificate  either  of  his  proficiency  in 
reading,  writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic,  or  of 
previous  due  attendance  at  a  certified  efficient  school, 
as  is  in  this  Act  in  that  behalf  mentioned,  unless  such 
child,  being  of  the  age  of  ten  years  or  upwards,  is 
employed,  and  is  attending  school  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  or  of  any  bye-laws 
of  the  local  authority  (hereinafter  mentioned)  made 
under  sec.  74  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870, 
as  amended  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1873, 
and  this  Act,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment.' 

^  Employment  of  Children,  paj^e  si  ;  Bye -laws,  page  40 ;  Police 
Court  Procedure,  page  190 ;  Law  of  School  Attendance,  page  148. 

PeiuiUy  for  Employing  a  Child  in  contravention  of  Act. 

6.  Every  person  who  takes  a  child  into  his  employment  in 
contravention  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable,  on  smnmary  conviction, 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  sliillings.' 

'  Employment  of  Children,  i»age  81. 

Enforcement  of  Act  by  School  Board  or  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee of  existing  Local  Authority  or  by  Inspectors  of 
Factories  or  Mines. 

1.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  respecting  the  employment  of 
children  shall  be  enforced — 

(1)  In    a   school    district   within   the   jurisdiction   of  a    school 

board,  by  that  board;   and 

(2)  In  every  other  school  district  by  a  committee  {in  this  Act 

referred  to  a^  a  school  attendance  committee)  appointed 
annually,  if  it  is  a  borough,  by  the  council  of  the 
borougli,  and.  if  it  is  a  parish,  by  the  guardians  of  the 
union  comprising  su^h   parish. 

A  school  attendance  committee  under  tliis  section  may  consist 
of  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  twelve  members  of  the  council 
or  guardians  appointing  the  committee. — Repealed  by  Act  of 
1902. 
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Eveiy  such  school  board  [a?ul  school  attendance  committee — 
repealed  by  Act  of  1902]  (in:  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  local 
authority)  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  publish  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  within  their  jurisdiction  in  such  manner  as  they  think 
best  calculated  for  makiiio-  those  provisions  known. 

Provided  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  and  sub- 
inspectors  acting-  under  the  Acts  regulating  factories,  workshops, 
and  mines  respectively,  and  not  of  the  local  authority,  to  enforce 
the  observance  by  the  employers  of  children  in  such  factories, 
workshops,  and  mines  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  respecting 
the  employment  of  children;  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local 
authority  to  assist  the  said  inspectors  and  sub-inspectors  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty  by  information  and  otherwise.' 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  local  authority  to  report  to  the 
Education  Department  any  infraction  of  the  provisions  of  sec.  7 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  in  any  public  elementary 
school  within  their  district  which  may  come  to  their  knowledge, 
and  also  to  forward  to  the  Education  Department  any  complaint 
which  they  may  receive  of  the  infraction  of  those  provisions. 

^  Factories  and  Workshops  Acts,  page  97. 

8.  Employment  and  Education  of  Children  in  Factories. 
Repealed  by  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  41  Vict.  c.  16. 

See  Factories  and  Workshops  Acts,  page  97. 

Exception  to   Prohibition   of  Employment   of  Children. 

9.  A  person  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  taken  any  child  into 
his  employment  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  if  it  is 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  having  cognisance  of  the 
case  either — 

(1)  That  during  tlie  employment  there  is  not  within  two  miles, 

measured  according-  to  the  nearest  road,  from  the 
residence  of  such  child  any  public  elementary  school 
open  which  the  child  can  attend  ;  or 

(2)  That   such   employment,    by    reason   of   being  during   the 

school  holidays,  or  during  the  hours  during  which  the 
school  is  not  open,  or  otherwise,  does  not  interfere  with 
the  efficient  elementary  instruction  of  such  child,  and 
that  the  child  obtains  such  instruction  by  regular 
attendance  for  fidl  time  at  a  certified  efficient  school 
or  in  some  other  equally  efficient  manner ;    or 

(3)  That  the   employment  is   exempted  by  the  notice  of  the 

local  authority  hei-einafter  next  mentioned;  that  is  to 
say — 

The  local  authority  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  issue  a 
notice  exempting  from  the  prohibitions  and  restrictions 
of  this  Act  the  employment  of  cliildren  above  the  age 
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of  eight  years,  for  the  necessary  operations  of  husbandly 
and  the  ingathering  of  crops,  for  the  period  to  l^e  named 
in  such  notice  :  Provided  that  the  period  or  periods  so 
named  by  any  such  local  authority  shall  not  exceed 
in  the  whole  six  weeks  between  the  fii'st  day  of  January 
and  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  in  any  year. 

The  local  authority  shall  cause  a  copy  of  every  notice 
so  issued  to  be  sent  to  the  Education  Department  and 
to  the  overseers  of  everj'  parish  within  its  jurisdiction, 
and  the  overseers  shall  cause  such  notice  to  be  affixed 
to  the  door  of  all  clmrches  and  chapels  in  the  parish, 
and  the  local  authority  may  further  advertise  any  such 
notice  in  such  manner  (if  any)  as  it  may  think  fit.' 
'  Employment  of  Children,  page  80. 

Payment  of  School  Fees  for   Poor  ParenU.^ 

10.  The  parent,  not  being  a  pauper,  of  any  child  wlio  is  unable 
l)y  reason  of  poverty  to  pay  the  ordinary  fee  for  such  child  at  a 
public  elementary  school,  or  any  part  of  such  fee,  may  apply  to 
the  guardians  having  jm-isdiction  in  the  parish  in  which  he 
resides ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  giiardians,  if  satisfied  of 
such  inability,  to  pay  the  said  fee,  not  (xceeding  threepence  a 
week,  or  such  part  thereof  as  he  is^  in  the  opinion  of  the 
guardians,  so  unable  to  pay. 

The  parent  shall  not,  by  reason  of  any  payment  made  under 
this  section,  be  deprived  of  any  franchise,  right,  or  privilege,  or 
be  subject  to  any  disability  or  disqualification. 

Payment  undei-  this  section  shall  not  be  made  on  condition  of 
the  child  attending  any  public  elementary  school  other  than 
such  as  may  be  selected  hx  the  parent,  nor  refused  because  the 
child  attends,  or  does  not  attend,  any  particular  public  elementary 
school. 

The  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1870,  is  hereby  repealed. 

'  With  the  compulsorj'  provision  of  free  education,  this  provision  has  become 
practically  olisolete. 

Provision   as  to    Order  of  Court  for  Attendance   at  School  of 
Child      hahitualhj     Xeglerted     hy    Parent     or    habitually 
Wandering  and  Conxortiny   with   (^riminah  or  Disorderly 
Persons. 
11.  If  either — 

(1)  The  jiarent  of  any  child  above  the  age  of  five  years  who  is 
under  this  Act  prohibited  from  being  taken  into  full- 
time  employment,  habitually  and  without  reasonable 
excuse  neglects  to  provide  efficient  elementary  instruc- 
tion for  his  cliild  :  or 
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(2)  Any  child  is  found  habitually  wandering  or  not  under 
proper  control,  or  in  the  company  of  rogues,  vagabonds, 
disorderly  persons,  or  reputed  criminals: 

it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  authority,  after  due  warning  to 
the  parent  of  such  child,  to  complain  to  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  and  such  court  may,  if  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
such  complaint,  order  that  the  child  do  attend  some  certified 
efficient  school  willing  to  receive  him  and  named  in  the  order, 
being  either  such  as  the  parent  may  select,  or,  if  he  do  not  select 
any,  then  such  public  elementary  school  as  the  court  think 
expedient,  and  the  child  shall  attend  that  school  every  time 
that  the  school  is  open,  or  in  such  other  regular  manner  as  is 
specified  in  the  order. 

An  order  under  this  section  is  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  an 
attendance  order. 

Any  of  the  following  reasons  shall  be  a  reasonable  excuse  : 

(1)  That  there   is  not  ^^dthin  two  miles,  measured  according 

to  the  nearest  road,  from  the  residence  of  such  child, 
any  public  elementary  school  open  which  the  child  can 
attend;   or 

(2)  That  the  absence  of  the  child  from  school  has  been  caused 

by  sickness  or  any  unavoidable  cause.' 

^  Compulsory  School  Attendance,  page  57 :  Industrial  Schools, 
page  126  ;  Police  Court  Procedure,  page  190. 

Proceedings  on  Disobedience  to  Order  of  Court  for  Attendance 

at  School. 

12.  Wliere  an  attendance  order  is  not  complied  with  without 
any  reasonable  excuse  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  a  court 
of  summary  jurisdiction,  on  complaint  made  by  the  local  authority, 
may,  if  it  think  fit.  order  as  follows :  — 

(1)  In    tlie  first  case  of  nonntompliance,  if  the  parent  of  the 

child  does  not  appear,  or  appears  and  fails  to  satisfy 
the  court  that  he  has  used  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
enforce  compliance  with  the  order,  the  coui-t  may 
impose  a  penalty  not  exceeding,  with  the  costs,  five 
shillings ; '  but  if  the  parent  satisfies  the  court  that  he 
has  used  all  reasonable  efforts  as  aforesaid,  the  court 
may,  without  inflicting  a  penalty,  order  the  child  to  be 
sent  to  a  certified  day  industrial  school,  or  if  it  appear 
to  the  court  that  there  is  no  such  school  suitable  for 
the  child,  then  to  a  certified  industrial  school ;  and 

(2)  In  the   second  or  any  subsequent  case  of  non-compliance 

with  the  order,  the  court  may  order  the  child  to  be  sent 
to  a  certified  day  industrial  school,  or  if  it  appears  to 
the  court  that  there  is  no  such  school  suitable  for  the 
'  Now  20.9.    See  Police  Court  Procedure  I'age  190. 
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child,  then  to  a  certified  industrial  school,  and  may 
further,  in  its  discretion,  inflict  any  such  penalty  as 
aforesaid,  or  it  may  for  each  such  non-compliance  inflict 
any  such  penalty  as  aforesaid  without  ordering  the 
child  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  ; 

Provided  that  a  complaint  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
a  continuing  non-compliance  with  any  attendance  order  shall  not 
be  repeated  by  the  local  authority  at  any  less  interval  than  two 
weeks.' 

A  child  shall  be  sent  to  a  certified  industrial  school,  or  certified 
day  industrial  school,  in  pursuance  of  this  section  in  like  manner 
as  if  sent  in  pui'suance  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  and 
when  so  sent  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  sent  in  pursuance  of 
that  Act  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same ;  and  the  parent,  if 
liable  under  the  said  Acts  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  and 
training  of  his  child  when  sent  to  an  industrial  school,  shall  be 
liable  so  to  contribute  when  his  child  is  sent  in  pursuance  of 
this  section.^ 

'  Police  Court  Procedure,  page  190 ;  and  Compulsory  School 
Attendance,  page  57. 

"  Industrial  Schools,  page  126. 
Dniij  of  LocdJ  Aiithovitij  as  to  taking  Proceedings   under  this 
Act  or  29  and  30  Vict.    c.  118. 

1-3.  Where  the  local  authority  '  are  informed  by  any  person 
of  any  child  in  their  jurisdiction  who  is  stated  by  that  person  to 
be  liable  to  be  ordered  by  a  court  under  this  Act  to  attend  school,^ 
or  to  be  sent  mider  this  Act,  or  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866, 
to  an  industrial  school,^  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  authority 
to  take  proceedings  under  this  Act  or  the  Industrial  Schools  Act, 
1866,  accordingly,  unless  the  local  authority  think  that  it  is 
inexpedient  to  take  such  proceedings  :  Provided  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  relieve  the  local  authority  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  pei-foniiing  their  duty  under  the  other  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

*  Local  Education  Authority,  page  157. 

-  Compulsory  School  Attendance,  page  57  ;  Police  Court  Procedure 
page  190. 

^  Industrial  Schools.  I'age  126. 

Industrial  School. 

Licence  to  Child  sent  to  Industrial  Schord  to  live  out  while 
attending  School. 
14.  Where  a  cliild  is  sent  to  a  certified  industrial  school  under 
this  Act  or  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  upon  the  complaint 
or  representation  of  the  local  authority  under  this  Act,  the 
managers  of  such  school  may,  if  they  think  fit,  at  any  time  after 
the  expiration  of  one  month  after  the  child  is  so  sent,  eive  him  a 
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licence  uiidei*  section  twenty-seven  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act, 
1866,  to  live  out  of  the  school,  but  the  licence  shall  be  condi- 
tional upon  the  child  attending  as  a  day  scholar,  in  such  regular 
manner  as  is  specified  in  the  licence,  some  school  willing  to 
receive  him  and  named  in  the  licence,  and  being  a  certified  efficient 
school.' 

'  Industrial  Schools,  page  126. 

Ai)ieudmeut    as    to    Provision  of  Industrial  School  hy   School 

Board. 

15.  The  consent  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  not  of  the  Education  Department,  shall  be  required 
for  the  establishing,  building,  and  maintaining  of  a  certified 
industrial  or  certified  day  industrial  school  by  a  school  board,' 
and  to  the  spreading  of  the  payment  of  the  expense  of  such 
establishment  and  building  over  a  number  of  years  .... 
and  to  the  borrowing  of  money  for  that  purpose ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  such  borrowing  sec.  10  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1873,  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  the  loan  in  like  manner  as 
if  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  were  sub- 
stituted therein  for  the  Education  Department,  and  such  estab- 
lishment and  building  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  work  for  which 
the  school  board  is  authorised  to  borrow  within  the  meaning  of 
the  First  Scliedule  to  the  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1875.^ 

Note. — The  words  "  not  exceeding  fift)' "  repealed  by  the  Act 
of  1902. 

'  Industrial  Schools,  page  126.  -  Loans,  page  152. 

Day  Industrial  School. 

Establishment,  etc.,  of  Day  Industrial  School. 

16.  If  a  Secretary  of  State  is  satisfied  that,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stances of  any  class  of  i^opulation  in  any  school  district,  a  school 
in  which  industrial  training,  elementary  education,  and  one  or 
more  meals  a  day,  but  not  lodging,  are  provided  for  the  children, 
is  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  proper  training  and  control  of 
the  children  of  such  class,  he  may,  in  like  manner  as  under  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  certify  any  such  school  (in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  a  6.?i\  industrial  school)  in  the  neighljourhood  of 
the  said  population  to  be  a  certified  day  industrial  scliuol. 

Any  child  authorised  by  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  to 
be  sent  to  a  certified  industrial  school,  may,  if  the  court  before 
whom  the  child  is  brought  tlank  it  expedient,  be  sent  to  a  certified 
day  industrial  school ;  any  child  sent  to  a  certified  day  industrial 
school  by  an  order  of  a  court  (other  than  an  attendance  order 
under  this  Act)  may  during  the  period  specified  in  the  order  be 
tliere  detained  during  such  hours  as  may  be  authorised  by  the 
rules  of  the  school  approved  by  the  said  Secretary  of  State. 
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A  certified  day  industrial    school    shall    be    deemed  to  be  a 
certified  efficient  school  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 
In  the  case  of  a  certified  day  industrial  school — 

(1)  A  prison  authority  within  the   meaning  of  the  Industrial 

Schools  Act,  1866,  and  a  school  board  shall  respectively 
have  the  same  powers  in  relation  to  a  certified  day 
industrial  school  as  they  have  in  relation  to  a  certified 
industrial  school ;  and 

(2)  There  may  be  contributed    out    of    moneys    provided  by 

Parliament  towards  the  custody,  industrial  training, 
elementary  education,  and  meals  of  children  sent  by 
an  order  of  a  court  other  than  an  attendance  order 
under  this  Act  to  a  certified  day  industrial  school  such 
sums  not  exceeding  one  shilling  per  head  per  week,  and 
on  such  conditions  as  a  Secretary  of  State  from  time 
to  time  recommends ;    and 

(3)  Where  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction   orders  otherwise 

than  by  an  attendance  order  under  this  Act  a  child  to 
be  sent  to  a  certified  day  industrial   school,  the  court 
shall  also  order  the  i>arent  of  such  child,   if  liable  to 
maintain  him,  to  contribute  to  his  industrial  training, 
elementary  education,    and    meals    in  the   school   such 
sum  not  exceeding  two  shilings  per  week  as  is  named 
in  the  order;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  authority 
to  obtain  and  enforce  the  said  order,  and  eveiy  sum  paid 
under  the  order  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  local  authority 
in   aid  of  their  expenses  under  this  Act;    if  a  parent 
resident  in  any  parish  is  unable  to  pay  the  sum  required 
by  the   said  order  to  be   paid,  he  shall   apply  to   the 
guardians   having  jurisdiction  in   the    parish,    who,    if 
satisfied  of  such  inability,  shall  give  the  parent  sufficient 
relief  to  pay  the  said  simi,  or  so  much  thereof  as  they 
consider  him  unable  to  pay,  and  the  money  so  given 
shall  be  charged  to  the  parish  as  provided  by  this  Act 
in  the  case  of  money  given  for  the  payment  of  school 
fees;  and 
(4)  The  managers   of  a    certified  day   industrial   school   may, 
upon  the  request  of  a  local  authority  and  of  tlie  parent 
of  a  child,  and  upon  the  undertaking  of  the  parent  to 
pay  towards  the  industrial  training,  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  meals  of  such  child  such  sum,  not  less  than 
one  shilling  a  week,  as  a  Secretary  of  State  from  time 
to  time  fixes,  receive  such  child  into  the  school  under 
an  attendance  order  or  without  an  order  of  a  court  : 
and  there  may  be  contributed  out  of  moneys  provided 
by  Parliament  in  respect  of  that  child   such  sum  not 
exceeding  sixpence  a  week,  and  on  such  conditions  as 
a  Secretary  of  State  from  time  to  time  recommends. 
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It  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  from  time  to  time,  by  Order 
in  Council,  to  apply  to  a  certified  day  industrial  school  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  and  the  Acts  amend- 
ing the  same,  with  such  modifications  as  appear  to  Her  Majesty 
to  be  necessar}^  or  proper  for  adapting  such  provisions  to  a  day 
industrial  school,  and  bringing  them  into  conformity  with  this 
Act ;  and  such  order  may  provide  that  a  child  may  be  punished 
for  an  offence  by  being  sent  to  a  certified  industrial  in  lieu  of  a 
certified  reformatory  school,  or  may  otherwise  mitigate  any 
punishment  imposed  by  the  said  Act. 

It  shall  be  la\^'ful  for  Her  Majesty  from  time  to  time,  by  Order 
in  Council,  to  revoke  and  vary  any  Order  in  Council  mude  mider 
tliis  section. 

Eveiy  such  order  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment within  one  month  after  it  is  made,  if  Parliament  be  then 
sitting,  or  if  not,  within  one  m.onth  after  the  beginning  of  the 
then  next  session  of  Parliament,  and  while  in  force  shall  have 
effect  as  if  it  were  enacted  in  this  Act. 

A  Secretary  of  State  may  from  time  to  time  make,  and  when 
made  revoke  or  vary,  the  forms  of  orders  for  sending  a  child  to 
a  day  industrial  school,  and  the  manner  in  which  children  are  to 
be  sent  to  such  school. 

If  a  Secretary  of  State  is  of  opinion  that,  by  reason  of  a  change 
of  circmnstances  or  otherwise,  a  certified  day  industrial  school 
ceases  to  be  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  proper  training  and 
control  of  the  children  of  any  class  of  population  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  school,  he  may,  after  due  notice,  withdraw  the 
certificate  of  the  school,  and  thereupon  such  school  shall  cease 
to  be  a  certified  day  industrial  school. 

Provided  that  the  reasons  for  withdrawing  such  certificate 
shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  within  one  month 
after  notice  of  the  withdrawal  is  given,  if  Parliament  be  then 
sitting,  or  if  not,  within  one  month  after  the  then  next  meeting 
of  Parliament.' 
^  Industrial  Schools,  page  126. 

Conditions  of  Gontrihutinn  to   Day  Industrial  Schools. 

17.  The  conditions  of  a  Parliamentary  contribution  to  a 
certified  day  industrial  school,  to  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  shall  provide  for  the  examination  of  the  children  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  proficiency  for  the  time  being  in  force  for 
the  purposes  of  a  Parliamentary  grant  to  public  elementary 
schools;  but  may  vary  the  amounts  of  tlie  contributions  to  be 
made  in  respect  of  saich   standards  respectively. 

Any  conditions  recommended  hj  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
purposes  of  contributions  to  a  day  industrial  school  shall  be  laid 
before  Parliament  in  the  same  manner  as  minutes  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  relating  to  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant.' 
'  Industrial  Schools,  page  12G. 
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18.  Contributions  for  Fees  of  Children  who  Obtain  Certificates. 
Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1891. 

Amendment  of  33  and  3J/.  Vict.  c.  75,  sec.  97,  as  to  Conditions 
of  Annual  Parliamentary  Grant. 

19.  Limitation  of  Grant.  First  paragrraph  repealed  by  Statute 
Law  Revision  Act,  1883. 

After  the  thirty-fii'st  day  of  March  one  thousand  eight  Iiundred 
and  seventy-seven,  the  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  an 
elementary  school  in  order  to  obtain  the  annual  Parliamentary 
grant  shall  provide  that — 

(1)  Linutation  of  Grant.     Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1897. 

(2)  Where  the  population  of  the  school  district  in  which  the 

school  is  situate,  or  the  population  within  two  miles, 
measured  according  to  the  nearest  road,  from  the  school 
is  less  than  three  hundred,  and  there  is  no  other  public 
elementary  school  recognised  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment as  available  for  the  children  of  that  district,  or 
that  population  (as  the  case  may  be),  a  special  Parlia- 
mentary grant  may  be  made  annually  to  that  school  to 
the  amount,  if  the  said  population  exceeds  two  hundred, 
of  ten  pounds,  and,  if  it  does  not  exceed  two  hundred,  of 
fifteen   pounds ;    and 

(3)  The  said  special  grant  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 

annual  Parliamentary  grant,  and  shall  not  be  included  in 
the  calculation  of  that  grant  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  it  does  or  does  not  exceed  the  amount 
before  in  this  section  mentioned.' 

See  sec.  2,  Act  of  1890. 
^  Grants  (Government),  page  ill. 

Conditions  for  Obtaining  Parliamentary  Grant. 

20.  The  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  schools  in  order 
to  obtain  annual  Parliamentary  grants  shall  provide  that  the 
income  of  the  schools  shall  be  applied  only  for  the  purpose  of 
public  elementajy  schools.' 

^  Public  Elementary  Schools,  page  193. 

Bte-laws. 

21.  School  Attendance  Committees  to  have  the  like  power  with 
School  Boards  of  enforcing  by  bye-laws  attendance  of  children. 
Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

22.  Provision  as  to  Requisition  of  Parish.  Repealed  by  Sec. 
6  of  tlie  Act  of  1880,  j^ost.  Sec.  2  of  the  same  Act  abolishes 
need  of  requisition. 
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Provision  as  to  Bye-laws  under  Sec.  7Jf.  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1870  (33  and  34  Vict.  c.  75),  as  extended 
by  this  Act. 

23 It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  local  authority' 

to  enforce  the  bye-laws"  made  by  that  authority  in  pursuance  of 
Sec.  7-i  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870. 

Note. — Tlie  first  part  of  this  section  is  repealed  by  the  Act  of 
1902. 

^  Local  Education  Authority,  page  157.       -  Bye-laws,  page  40. 

Administrative  Provisions. 

Sujjplemental  Provisions  as  to   Certificates  of  Proficiency  and 
Previous  Atteijdance  at  SchnnL 

'2i.  The  certificates  of  proficiency  of  a  Anld  in  reading,  writing, 
and  elementary  arithmetic,  and  of  the  previous  due  attendance 
of  a  child  at  a  certified  efficient  school  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  certificates  of  proficiency  and  previous  due  attend- 
ance ascertained  according  to  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  First 
Schedule  to  thisi  Act,  and  such  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  the 
child  entitled  to  the  same  free  of  cost  or  charge  to  such  child, 
or  to  the  parent  of  such  child. 

The  Education  Department  may  from  time  to  time  by  order 
make,  and  when  made  revoke  and  vary,  regr.lations  with  respect 
to  certificates  of  age  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  persons 
by  Avhom  and  the  form  in  which  certificates  of  the  said  pro- 
ficiency and  due  attendance  are  to  be  granted,  and  with  respect 
to  other  matters  relating  thereto,  and  with  respect  to  the  preser- 
vation of  registers  and  other  records  of  sucli  proficiency  and 
attendance,  and  such  regulations  shall  be  observed  by  the  local 
authority  and  the  managersi  of  certified  efficient  schools. 

All  regulations  made  by  the  Education  Department  under  this 
section  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  same  manner  as 
minutes  of  the  Education  Department  relating  to  the  annual 
Pai'liamentary  grant.' 

'  Certificates  of  Age  and  Proficiency,  page  48. 

Certificdfex  of  Birth   for   Purposes   of  Art. 

27).  "Where  the  age  of  any  child  is  required  to  be  ascertained 
or  proved  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  for  any  jnirpose  coi:- 
nected  with  the  elementary  education  or  employment  in  labour 
of  such  child,  any  person  on  presenting  a  written  requisition  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  particulars  as  may  be  from  time 
to  time  prescribed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  on  pay- 
ment of  such  fee,  not  exceeding  one  shilling,  as  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  from  time  to  time  fix,  sliall  be  entitled  to  obtain  a 
certified  copy  under  the  hand  of  the  registrar  or  superintendent 
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registrar  of  the  entry  in  the  register  under  the  Bii'ths  and  Deaths 
Registration]  Acts,  1836  to  187-i,  of  the  birth  of  the  child  named 
in  the  requisition.' 

'  Certificate  of  Birth,  page  48;  also  Certificates  of  Age  and 
Proficiency,  page  iS. 

Returns  of  Registrars  of  Births  and  Deaths  to  School  Boards. 

2G.  Every  registrar  of  births  and  deaths,  when  and  as  required 
by  a  local  authority,  shall  trausmit,  by  post  or  otherwise,  a 
return  of  such  of  the  particulars  registered  by  him  concerning 
deaths  and  births  of  children  as  may  be  specified  in  the  i-equisi- 
tion  of  the  local  authority. 

The  local  authority  may  supply  a  form,  approved  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  the  return,  and  in 
that  case  the  return  shall  be  made  in  the  fonai  so  supplied. 

The  local  authority  may  pay,  as  part  of  their  expenses  under 
this  Act,  to  the  registrar  making  such  retui'n  such  fee  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  them  and  the  registrar,  not  exceeding  two- 
pence for  every  birth  and  death  entered  in  such  return. 

27.  Provision  in  case  of  local  authority  to  perform  their  duty 
under  this  Act.  Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902.  For  substituted 
provision  see  Sec.  16  of  that  Act. 

Officers  of  Local  Authority. 

28.  Every  local  authority,  ....  shall  direct  one  or 
more  of  their  officers,  ....  to  act  in  the  execution  of 
this  Act,  and  of  any  bye-laws  in  force  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  authority,  and  may,  if  they  think  fit,  pay  him  or  them  for 
so  doing,  and  may,  if  need  be,  appoint  and  pay  officers  for  the 
purpose.' 

Note. —     ....       Words     having    reference     to     School 
Attendance  Committees,  etc.     Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 
'  Attendance  Officers,  page  29. 

Power    of    Officer  of  Local    Authority  to   Enter  Place    of 
Employment. 

29.  If  it  apjiear  to  any  justice  of  the  peace,  on  the  complaint 
of  an  officer  of  the  local  authority  acting  under  this  Act,  that 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  child  is  employed  in 
contravention  of  this  Act  in  any  place,  whether  a  building  or  not, 
such  justice  may  hj  order  under  his  hand  empower  an  officer 
of  the  local  authority  to  enter  such  place  at  any  reasonable  time 
within  forty-eight  hours  from  the  date  of  the  order,  and  examine 
such  place  and  any  person  found  therein  touching  the  employ- 
ment of  any  child  therein. 

Any  person  refusing  admission  to  an  officer  authorised  l)y  an 
order  under  this  section,  or  obstructing  him  in  the  discharge  of 
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his  duty,  shall  for  each  offence  be  liable  on  summary  conviction 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds.' 

^  Employment  of  Children,  page  80. 

30.  Provisions  as  to  Powers  and  Expenses  of  School  Board. 
Repealed  by  the  Act   of  1902. 

31.  Expenses  of  Local  Authority  other  than  School  Board. 
Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

32.  Provisions  as  to  School  Attendance  Committees,  etc. 
Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

Power  to  Authorise    Appointment   of  School   Attendance   Com- 
mittee by  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

See  Note  at  end  relative  to  repeal  of  this  section. 

33.  On  the  application  of  the  urban  sanitary  authority  of  an 
urban  sanitary  district  "which  is  not  and  does  not  comprise  a 
borough,  and  which  is  co-extensive  with  any  parish  or  parishes 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  school  board,  containing  according 
to  the  last  published  census  for  the  time  being  a  population  of 
not  less  than  five  thousand,  the  Education  Department  may  by 
order  authorise  the  sanitary  authority  of  that  district  to  appoint, 
and  thereupon  such  authority  may  appoint  a  school  attendance 
committee,  as  if  they  were  the  council  of  a  borough,  and  that 
committee,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  school  attendance  committee 
appointed  by  the  guardians,  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  in  the  sanitary  district,  and  be  in  that  district  the  local 
authority  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  all  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  accordingly  as  if  the  sanitary  authority  were 
the  council  of  a  borough. 

Provided  that  the  expenses  (if  any)  of  a  school  attendance 
committee  appointed  by  an  urban  sanitary  authority  shall  be 
paid  out  of  a  fund  to  be  raised  out  of  the  poor  rate  of  the  parish 
or  parishes  comprised  in  the  district  of  such  authority,  according 
to  the  rateable  value  of  each  parish,  and  the  urban  sanitary 
authority  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  payment  of  such 
expenses,  have  the  same  power  as  a  board  of  guardians  have  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  contributions  to  their  common  fund 
under  the  Acts  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  accoimts 
of  such  expenses  shall  be  audited  as  the  accounts  of  other  expenses 
of  the  sanitary-   authority. 

Any  bye-laws  in  force  in  an  urban  sanitary  district,  or  any 
part  thereof,  l)efore  the  appointment  of  a  ■  school  attendance 
committee  by  the  sanitary  authority  of  such  district,  shall  con- 
tinue in  force,  subject  nevertheless  to  be  revoked  or  altered  by 
the  school  attendance  committee  of  the  sanitary  authority  in 
pur.'juance  of  section  seventy-four  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1870,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
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Where  an  urban  sanitary  district  is  not  and  does  not  comprise 
a  borough,  and  is  not  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  school 
board,  and  is  not  within  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  urban  sanitary  authority  of  that  district  may  from  time  to 
time  appoint  such  number  as  the  Education  Department  allow, 
not  exceeding  three,  of  their  own  members  to  be  members  of 
the  school  attendance  committee  for  the  union  in  which  the 
district  or  the  part  thereof  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  school 
board  is  situate,  and  such  members,  so  long  as  they  are  members 
of  the  sanitary  authority,  and  their  appointment  is  not  revoked 
by  that  authority,  shall  be  members  of  the  school  attendance 
committee,  and  have  the  same  powers  and  authorities  as  if  they 
had  been  appointed  by  tlie  guardians. 

Wliere  a  school  board  is  appointed  after  the  commencement 
of  this  Act  for  any  parish  which  forms  or  comprises  the  whole  or 
part  of  an  urban  sanitary  district  in  which  the  school  attendance 
committee  is  appointed  by  the  urban  sanitary  authority,  such 
school  attendance  committee  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  two 
months  after  the  election  of  the  school  board,  cease  to  act  for 
the  urban  sanitary  district,  and  the  school  attendance  committee 
appointed  by  the  guardians  shall  be  the  local  authority  for  so 
much  of  the  urban  sanitary  district  as  is  not  imder  the  school 
board. 

All  bye-laws  in  force  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  two  months 
shall  continue  in  force,  subject  to  being  revoked  or  altered  by 
the  local  authority,  in  pursuance  of  section  seventy-fom-  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Note. — Sec.  33  repealed,  except  as  applied  by  Act  of  1902. 

34.  Clerk  of  School  Attendance  Committee  of  Guardians,  etc. 
Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

Cliarge  to  Parish  of  Money  for  School  Fees. 

35.  Money  given  under  this  Act  for  the  payment  of  school 
fees  for  any  child  of  a  parent  who  is  not  a  pauper  and  is  resident 
in  any  parish  shall  be  charged  by  the  guardians  having  juris- 
diction in  such  parish  to  that  parish  with  other  parochial 
charges. 

36"  Effect  of  subsequent  Appointment  of  School  Board. 
Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

Legal  Procebdinos. 

Application  of  36  and,  37  Vict.  c.  86,  sees.  23—5,  to  /'oialties,  and 
Famishment  for  fraudulently  obtainin^j  Payment  of  Fees. 

37.  Sections  23,  24,  and  25  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act. 
1873  (which  pro-sasions  relate  to  legal  ijroceedmgs  and  the 
forgeiy  of  certificates),  shall  so  far  as  applical)le  apply  in  the  cases 
of  offences  and  penalties  under  this  Act,  and  proceedings  for  such 
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offences  and  penalties  and  of  certificates  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  in  like  manner  as  if  those  sections  were  enacted  in  this 
Act  and  in  terms  made  applicable  thereto. 

And  every  person  who  shall  fraudulently  obtain  or  enable  or 
procure  any  other  person  to  obtain  from  any  school  board 
.  .  .  .  payment,  or  remission  of  payment,  or  an  order  for 
payment,  or  remission  of  payment  of  any  school  fees,  shall  be 
liable  on  summary  conviction  to  inipi'isonment  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  fourteen  days.' 

An  order  which  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  have  authority 
to  make  in  piu-suance  of  this  Act  may  be  made  in  manner  pro- 
vided  b}^  the   Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts. 

Note. — -.  .  .  The  words  "or  local  authority''  repealed  by 
the  Act  of  1902. 

No  Prosecutions   except   with  the  Authority  of  two  Mevibers  of  a 
/School  Board  or  Local  Authority. 

38.  No  legal  proceedings  for  non-attendance  or  irregular 
attendance  at  school  shall  be  commenced  in  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  by  any  person  appointed  to  carry  out  the  compulsory 
bye-laws  of  a  school  board  .  .  .  except  by  the  direction 
of  not  less  than  two  members  of  a  school  board     .... 

Note. — >  .  .  .  The  words  "  or  local  authority ''  and  "  or 
school  attendance  committee"  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

See  still  further  modification  in  Third  Schedule  (3),  Act  of 
1902. 

'  Police  Court  Procedure,  page  190. 

Exemption  of  Employer  on  Proof  of  Guilt  of  some  other  Person. 

39.  Where  the  oflence  of  taking  a  child  into  employment  hi 
contravention  of  this  Act  is  in  fact  committed  by  an  agent  or 
workman  of  the  employer,  such  agent  or  workman  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  as  if  he  were  the  employer. 

Where  a  child  is  taken  into  employment  in  contravention  of 
this  Act  on  the  production  by  or  with  the  privity  of  the  parent 
of  a  false  or  forged  certificate,  or  on  the  false  representation  of 
his  parent  that  the  child  is  of  an  age  at  which  such  emplopiient 
is  not  in  couti-avention  of  tlds  Act,  that  parent  shall  be  lialile  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty   shillings. 

Wliere  an  enaployer  charged  with  taking  a  child  into  his 
employment  in  contravention  of  this  Act  proves  that  he  has  used 
due  diligence  to  enforce  the  observance  of  this  Act,  and  either 
that  some  agent  or  workman  of  his  employed  the  child  without 
his  knovy-ledge  or  consent,  or  that  the  child  Avas  employed  either 
on  the  production  of  a  forged  or  false  certificate  and  under  the 
belief  in  good  faith  in  the  genuineness  and  truth  of  sucli  certificate, 
or  on  representation  by  his  parent  that  the  child  was  of  an  age 
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at  which  his  einploymeiit  would  not  be  in  contravention  of  this 
Act  and  under  the  belief  in  good  faith  in  such  representation,  the 
employer  shall  be  exempt  from  any  penalty. 

Where  an  employer  satisfies  the  local  authority,  uispector,  or 
other  person  about  to  nistitute  a  prosecution  that  he  is  exempt 
under  this  section  by  reason  of  some  agent,  workman,  or  parent 
being  guilty,  and  gives  all  facilities  in  his  jjower  for  proceeding 
against  and  convicting  such  agent,  workman,  or  parent,  such 
authority,  ins:pector,  or  person  shall  institute  proceedings  against 
such  agent,  workman,  or  parent,  and  not  against  the  employer.' 

'  Employment  of  Children,  page  80. 

MiSCELLANEOL'S. 

Adaptation  of  36  and  37  Vict.  c.  86,  sec.  S,  respecting  Pauper 
Children  to  this  Act. 

10.  Whereas  by  sec.  3  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1873, 
provision  is  made  respecting  the  payment  by  guardians  of  the 
foes  of  pauper  children,  and  witli  the  view  to  adapt  the  said 
section  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  it  is  expedient  to  substitute 
for  the  .said  section  the  enactment  following:  Be  it  therefore 
enacted  as  follows  : 

W^here  relief  out  of  tl:e  workhouse  is  given  by  the  guardians 
or  their  order,  by  way  of  weekly  or  other  continuing  allowance 
to  the  parent  of  any  child  above  the  age  of  five  years  who  has 
not  reached  the  standard  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
prescribed  by  standard  three  of  tlie  Code  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  or  who  for  the  time  being  either  is  pro- 
liibited  by  this  Act  from  being  taken  into  full-time  employment, 
or  is  required  by  any  bye-law  under  section  seventy-four  of  the 
Elementally  Education  Act,  1870,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  to 
attend  school,  or  to  any  such,  child,  it  shall  be  a  condition  for 
liie  continuance  of  such  relief  that  elementary  education  in 
readiiitr,  writing,  and  arithmetic  shall  be  provided  for  such  child, 
and  the  guardians  shall  givu  such  further  relief  (if  any)  as  may 
be  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Any  such  relief  to  a  parent  as  above  mentioned  shall  not  be 
granted  on  condition  of  the  child  attending  any  public  elementary 
school  other  than  such  as  may  l)e  selected  by  the  parent,  nor 
refused  because  the  child  attends  or  does  not  attend  any  par- 
ticular public  elementary  school. 

The  guardians  shall  not  have  power  under  this  section  to  give 
any  relief  to  a  parent  in  order  to  enable  such  parent  to  pay 
more  than  the  ordinary  fee  payable  at  the  school  which  he 
selects,  or  more  than  the  fee  which  under  this  Act  they  can  enable 
a  parent  to  pay  in  any  other  case. 

All  relief  eiven  by  guardians  under  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  relief  within  the  meaning  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  relief 
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of  the  poor,  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  their  common  fund,  and 
where  given  by  the  guardians  of  any  union  in  the  metropolis  as 
defined  by  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1867,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  expenses  payable  from  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor 
Fund  within  the  meaning  of  section  69  of  that  Act,  and  shall  be 
repaid  to  such  guardians  accordingly.' 
^  Pauper  Children,  page  186. 

41.  Dissolution  of  School  Board  under  certain  circumstances. 
Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

42.  Provision  of  Offices  by  School  Board,  etc.  Repealed  by 
the  Act  of  1902. 

43.  Local  Authoritv  to  send  Returns.  Repealed  by  the  Act 
of  1902. 

44.  Elections  to  fill  Casual  Vacancies  in  School  Boards. 
Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

Applicatio7i  of  33  and  3Jf.  Vict.  c.  75,  sees.  83  and  8^,  to  Orders 
and  Documents  of  Education  Department. 

45.  The  provisions  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870, 
with  respect  to  orders  and  documents  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, shall  apply  to  all  orders  and  documents  of  the  Education 
Department  under  this  Act. 

Effect  of  Schedules. 

46.  The  schedules  to  this  Act  shall  have  effect  as  if  they  were 
enacted  in  the  body  of  this  Act. 

Dpfinition  of  Employment  in  Case  of  Parent. 

47.  A  parent  of  a  child  who  employs  such  child  in  any  labour 
exercised  by  way  of  trade,  or  for  the  purposes  of  gain,  shall  be 
deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  take  such  child  into  his 
employment.' 

^  Employment  of  Children,  page  80. 

General  Definitions. 

48.  A  child  in  this  Act  means  a  child  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fourteen  years. 

Tenns  in  this  Act  sliall,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  tenor 
thereof,  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Elementarv  Education 
Acts,  1870  and  1873. 

The  term  '"'  certified  efficient  school  "  in  this  Act  means  a 
public  elementary  school,  and  any  workhouse  school  certified  to 
be  efficient  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  any  public  or 
State-aided  elementary  school  in  Scotland,  and  any  national 
school  in  Ireland,  and  also  any  elementary  school  whicl;  is  not 
conducted  for  private  [irofil,  and  is  open  at  all  reasonable  times 
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to  the  inspection  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  and  requires  the 
like  attendance  from  its  scholars  as  is  required  in  a  public 
elomentaiy  school,  and  keeps  such  registers  of  those  attendances 
as  may  be  for  tlie  time  being-  requiied  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  is  certified  by  the  t^ducation  Department  to  be  an 
efficient  school. 

The  term  '"  Factoiy  Acts  "  in  this  Ai-t,  where  the  Factory  Act 
of  any  particular  year  is  not  referred  to,  means  .  .  .  .*  any 
Acts  for  the  time  being  in  force  I'egulating  factories  and  work- 
shops. 

The  tenn  "  Secretary  of  State  "  means  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

*NoTE. — Keferences  to  other  Acts,  repealed  by  the  Factory 
and  Workshop  Act,  1878.  The  Factory  and  Workshop  Act, 
1901,  is  now  the  statute  in  force. 

49.  Provision  as  to  Part  of  a  Parish.  Repealed  by  the  Act  of 
1902. 

Construction  of  this  Act  ivith  other  Enactments. 

50.  Where  any  act.  neglect,  or  default  is  punishable  under  this 
Act  and  also  under  any  other  enactment,  or  any  bye-law  made 
by  a  school  board  or  other  local  authority  for  the  time  being  in 
force,  proceedings  may  be  instituted  in  respect  of  such  act, 
neg-lect,  or  default  under  this  act  or  such  other  enactment  or 
bye^law,  in  the  discretion  of  the  authority  or  person  instituting 
the  proceedings,  so  that  proceedinirs  under  one  enactment  or  bye- 
law  only  be  instituted  in  respect  of  tlie  same  act,  neglect,  or 
default;  and  any  bye-law  made  either  before  or  after  the 
L-omiiiencenient  of  this  Act,  by  any  school  Ijoard  or  other  local 
authority  under  sec.  74  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870, 
if  otherwise  valid,  shall  not  be  rendered  invalid  by  reason  that  it 
is  more  stringent  than  the  provisions  of  this  Act ;  and  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  prejudice  the  effect  of  or  derogate  from  any 
j.rovision  relating  to  the  committal  of  children  to  industrial 
schools  or  the  employment  of  children  contained  in  any  previous 
Act  of  Parliament  wliicli  may  be  more  stringent  in  its  provisions 
than  this  Act.' 

'  Bye-laws,  page  40 ;  Police  Court  Procedure,  page  190. 

51.  Temporarv  Modification  as  to  Application  of  Act,  etc. 
Repealed  by  sec'  6  of  the  Act  of  1880,  post. 

52.  Repeal  of  Acts.  Repealed  by  sec.  6  of  the  Act  of  1880, 
post. 

PART  II. 

Application  of  the  Act  to  Scotland. 

53.  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Scotland  the  following 
provision  shall  have  effect  • 
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The  provisions  of  tliis  Act  ^Yitll  respect  to  the  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled  by  scliools  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  Parlianientaiy 
grant  shall  apply  to  Scotland. 


SCHEDULES. 


FIRST   SCHEDULE. 

Standards  of  Proficiency  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Elemen- 
tary Arithmetic,  and  Previous  Due  Attentjance  at  School. 

For  the  Purpose  of  Employment. 

1.  The  standard  of  proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  elemen- 
taiy  arithmetic  for  the  purpose  of  a  certificate  under  tliis  Act 
enabling  a  child  to  be  employed  shall  be — 

(«)  The  s.tandard  of  reading,  wTiting,  and  elementary  arith- 
metic fixed  by  standard  four  of  the  Code  of  1876,  or 
any  higher  standard. 

2.  The  standard  of  previous  due  attendance  at  a  certified 
efficient  school  for  the  purpose  of  a  certificate  under  this  Act 
enabling  a  child  to  be  employed  shall  be  two  hundred  and  fifty* 
attendances  after  five  years  of  age  in  not  more  than  two  schools 
during  each  year  for  five  years,  whether  consecutive  or  not. 

3.  Having  Reference  to  Standards.  Repealed  by  Sec.  6  of 
i3  and  44  Vict.  c.  23,  post. 

■4.  Payment  of  Fees,  etc.  Repealed  by  Act  of  189  L 

5.  Payment  of  Fees,  etc.  Repealed  by  Act  of  1891. 

6.  Payment  of  Fees,  etc.  Repealed  by  Sec.  6  of  43  and  44 
Vict.  c.  23,  post. 

Note. — In  some  districts  the  local  bye-laws  do  not  recognise 
previous  attendance  for  full-time  or  partial  cxem]ition. 

See  Notes  to  Sec.  5  of  this  Act ;  also  Sec.  9. 

See  Regulations,  Board  of  Education  (March  21st,   1901,  page 
510). 
See  Bye-laws,  page  40  ;  and  Law  of  School  Attendance,  page  148. 

7.  The  Education  Department  may  from  time  to  time  by  order 
make,  and  Avhen  made  revoke  and  vary,  such  regulations  and 
conditions  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  fees  under  this  Act  by 
that  Dejiartment  as  they  may  think  expedient. t 

*  Three  hundred  and  fifty  attendances  are  now  substituted  by  Sec.  7,  of 
Act  of  1900. 

t  Tliese  rules  (7  to  10)  are  now  obsolete. 
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8.  The  order  shall  provide  that  not  more  than  ten  per  cent 
of  the  children  presented  for  examination  in  a  public  elementary 
school  shall  obtain  in  the  same  year  certificates  entitling  them 
to  the  payment  of  fees,  and  that  if  the  children  qualified  to 
obtain  such  certificates  exceed  the  said  percentage,  those  childi'en 
who  have  attended  the  greatest  number  of  times  shall  have  the 
preference. 

9.  The  order  may  make  the  continuance  of  the  payment 
dependent  upon  the  fulfilment  of  conditions,  and  shall  provide 
that  the  continuance  of  the  payment  shall  be  conditional  upon 
the  cliild  attending  the  school  for  not  less  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  attendances  in  each  year,  and  obtaming  at  the  end  of 
each  year  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and 
elementary  arithmetic  according  to  a  standard  higher  than  the 
standard  according  to  which  it  obtamed  the  previous  certificate. 

10.  The  order  shall  further  provide  that  the  school,  by  previous 
due  attendance  at  which  the  child  was  qualified  for  obtaining  the 
pajTnent  of  fees,  and  the  school,  the  fees  at  which  are  paid  by 
the  Education  Department,  shall  be  a  school  or  department  of 
a  school  at  which  the  ordinaiy  payment  in  respect  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  each  scholar  does  not  exceed  sixpence  a  week. 

Miscellaneous. 

11.  Attendance  for  the  purpose  of  tliis  schedule  means  an 
attendance  as  defined  by  the  Code  of  1876,  and  where  the  attend- 
ance is  at  a  certified  day  industrial  school  includes  such  attend- 
ance as  may  be  from  time  to  time  directed  for  the  purpose  by  a 
Secretary  of  State,  and  where  the  attendance  is  at  a  workhouse 
school  includes  such  attendance  as  may  be  from  time  to  time 
directed  for  tlie  purpose  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

12.  The  Code  of  1876  in  this  schedule  means  the  Code  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  Education  Department  made  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  himdred  and  seventy-six  with  respect  to  the 
Parliamentary  grant  to  public  elementaiy  schools  in  England, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  school  in  Scotland  means  the  Code  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  made  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  with  respect  to  the 
Parliamentary  grant  to  elementaiy  schools. 

SECOND  SCHEDULE. 

Rules  as  to  Local  Committees.     "Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

THIRD  SCHEDULE. 

Rules  as  to  Election  of  School  Board.  Repealed  by  the  Act 
of  1902. 
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FOURTH  SCHEDULE.* 

Acts  Repealed. 


Session  and  Chapter. 


30  &  31  Vict.  c.  146 


Short  Title. 


The  Workshop 
Regulation  Act, 
1867. 


33  &  34  Vict.  c.  75  The  Elementary 
Education  Act, 
1870. 


36  &  37  Vict.  c.  37 


36  &  37  Vict.  c.  86 


37  &  38  Vict.  c. 


The  Agricultural 
Children  Act, 
1873. 

The  Elementary 
Education  Act, 
1873. 

The  Births  and 
Deaths  Registra- 
tion Act,  1874. 


Extent  of  Repeal. 


Sections  fourteen  and  fifteen. 


Section  twenty-five,  so  much  of 
section  seventy-four,  and  of  any 
bye-law  made  thereunder,  as  is 
affected  by  the  repeal  of  section 
twenty,  five,  and  the  rule  num- 
bered fifteen  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Second  Schedule,  and  the  rule 
numbered  six  in  the  third  part 
of  the  Secoiid  Schedule. 

The  whole  Act. 


Section  three. 


Section  twenty-nine. 


*  Schedule  4  was  repealed  by  the  Statute  Law  Revision  A.ct, 
1883. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATIDX  (INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS) 
ACT,  1879. 

(42  AND   43  Vict.,    c.   48.) 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  respeditiq  the  Powers  of  School  Boards 
in  Relation  to  Industrial  Schools. 

"Whereas  under  the  Elemeiitaiy  Education  Acts,  1870  and  1873, 
and  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  a  school  Ijoard  have 
power,  with  the  consent  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secre- 
taries of  Slate,  to  establish,  build,  and  maintain  industrial  schools, 
and  to  spread  the  payment  of  the  expense  of  such  establishment 
and  building  over  a  number  of  years  not  exceedinp:  fifty,  and  to 
borrow  money  for  that  purpose  : 

And  whereas  a  school  board,  under  the  said  Acts,  have  the 
saniB  power  as  is  given  to  a  prison  authority  by  section  twelve 
of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  to  contribute  money  towards 
the  alteration,  enlargement,  or  re-building  of  an  industrial  school, 
or  towards  the  establishment  or  building  of  an  industrial  school, 
or  towards  the  purchase  of  land  required  for  the  use  or  for 
the  site  of  an  industrial  school : 

And  whereas  under  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Act 
Amendment  Act,  1872,  section  12  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act, 
1866,  is  extended  to  authorise  the  prison  authoritj-  themselves  to 
undertake  anything  towards  wliich  they  are  authorised  1)y  that 
section  to  contribute : 

And  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  wliether  a  school  board  have 
power  to  undertake  themselves  anything  towards  which  they  are 
authorised  as  above  mentioned  to  contribute,  or  have  power  to 
spread  the  payment  of  the  amount  of  any  such  contribution,  or 
of  the  cost  of  any  such  undertaking,  over  a  number  of  years,  and 
to  borrow  money  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  expedient  to  remove 
such  doubts : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  C^ueen's  most  Excellent  Majesty. 
l)y  and  with  tlie  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  asseml)led, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  :  — 

Short   Title. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Elementarj-  Education  (Indus- 
trial Schools)  Act,  1879. 

Tliis  Act  and  the  Elementary  Education  ActXy  181  (J  and  1S7S, 
and  the  Elementary  Educatiim  Act,  1S76',  may  be  cited  toyether 
as  the  Elementary  Education  Artx.  JS70  tfj  1870.      licpcalod  by 
the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act,   189i. 
15 
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Extension  to  School  Buanl. 

2.  A  schcvol  board  shall  have  power  themselves  to  undertake 
anything  towards  which  they  are  autiiorised  by  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  1866,  as  applied  by  the  Elementary  Education  Acts, 
1870  and  1873,  and  the  Elementaiy  Education  Act,  1876,  or 
a-ny  of  them,  to  contribute,  subject  nevertheless  to  the  like  consent 
as  is  recjuired  in  the  case  of  any  such  contribution. 

Power  of  /School  Board  to   Borrow  for   Contrihition   toivards,  or 
^mdertakiug  Cost  of  Enlarging,  etc.,  an  Industrial  School. 

3.  Where  a  school  board  resolve  to  contribute  any  sum  of 
money  towards,  or  to  undertake  the  cost  of  the  alteration,  enlarge- 
ment, or  re-building,  but  not  of  the  furnishing,  of  an  industrial 
school,  or  the  establishment  or  building,  but  not  of  the  furnish- 
ing, of  a  school  intended  to  be  an  industrial  school,  or  the 
purchase  of  land  required  either  for  the  use  of  an  existing  indus- 
trial school,  or  for  the  site  of  a  school  intended  to  be  an  industrial 
school,  such  school  boai'd,  with  the  consent  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
principal  Secretaries  of  State,  shall  have  the  same  power  of 
spreading  the  payment  of  the  sums  so  contributed,  or  of  the 
cost  of  such  undertaking,  over  a  number  of  years,  and  of  borrow- 
ing money  for  that  purpose,  as  they  have  in  the  case  whei-e  they 
resolve  to  establish  an  industrial  school ;  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  and  1873,  and  the  Elemen- 
tary Education   Act,    1876,   and   the   Public  Works  Loans   Act, 

1875,  shall  apply  accordingly. 

For  the  purposes  of   this   Act  an   industrial   school  means    a 
certified  industrial  school  and  a  certified  day  industrial  school.' 
^  Industrial  Schools,  page  120  :  and  Loans,  page  152. 

Boiver  of  Guardians  to  Contribute  to   Maintenance  of  Child 
in  Industrial  School. 

4.  Where  a  child  is  ordered  upon  complaint  made  by  a  school 
attendance  committee  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  industrial  school, 
the  council,  guardians,  or  sanitary  authority  appointing  such 
committee  shall  have,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee, 
the  same  power  of  contributing  toward  the  maintenance  of  such 
child  in  the  said  school  as  if  they  were  a  school  board,  and  the 
contribution  by  such  guardians  shall  require  the  like  consent  as 
is  required    vinder    sec.    31    of  the    Elementary  Education   Act, 

1876,  to  any  other    expense    incurred    by  a  school    attendance 
committee. 

The  expenses  of  any  such  contribution  shall  be  paid  in  like 
manner  as  the  expenses  of  the  school  attendance  committee,  on 
whose  recommendation  the  contribution  is  made,  are  paid  in 
pursuance  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,   1876. 
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THE    ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION    ACT,     1880. 

(43  AKD  44  Vict.  c.  23.) 

An  Act  to  make  further  Provision  as  to  Bye-laws  respecting  the 
Attendance  of  Children  at  School  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts.  26th  August,  1880. 

Whereas  a  school  attendance  committee  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  are  authorised  to  make 
bye-laws  respecting  the  attendanipe  of  children  at  school  under 
section  7Jf.  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  as  if  such 
school  attendance  committee  were  a  school  hoard,  hut  a  school 
attendance  committee  for  a  union  cannot  make  hye-laws  respect- 
ing any  parish  in  their  union,  except  on  the  requisition  of  the 
parish  ;  and  it  is  expedient  to  make  further  provision  for  the 
making  of  hye-laws  respecting  the  attendance  of  children  at 
school : 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  otherwise  to  amend  the  Element 
tary  Education  Act,  1876,  in  respect  of  hye-laivs  (repealed  by 
the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act,  1894) : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows :  — 

Short  Title  and  Constrzictiori. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1880,  and  shall  be  construed  as  one  with  the  Elementary 
Educatioii  Act,  1876  (and  that  Act  and  this  Act  may  be  cited 
together  as  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1876  and  1880 — 
Repealed  by  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act,  1894). 

Obligation  to  make  Bye-laws  as  to  the  Attendance  of  Children 

at  School. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876)  of  every  school 
district  in  which  bye-laws  respecting  the  attendance  of  children 
at  school  under  section  74  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1870,  are  not  at  the  passing  of  this  Act  in  force,  forthwith  to 
make  bye-laws  under  that  section  for  such  district. 

If  at  any  time  (after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty)  it  appears  to  the  Education 
Department  that  in  any  school  district  there  are  no  bye-laws 
under  tliat  section  in  force,  the  Education  Department  may 
either  proceed  under  section  27  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1876  (which  relates  to  a  local  authority  who  fail  to  fulfil 
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their  duty  under  that  Act),  or  may  make  bye-laws  respecting  the 
attendance  of  children  at  school  in  that  district,  and  the  bye-laws 
so  made  shall  liave  effect  and  be  enforced  and  be  subject  to 
revocation  and  alteration  as  if  they  had  been  made  by  the  local 
authority  for  that  district  and  sanctioned  by  the  Education 
Department  in  pursuance  of  section  74  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1870  :  {Provided  that  where  in  a  school  district 
i/n  whiclh  hye-lmvs  are  not  in  force  a  hye-Jaw  is  viade  in  pursuance 
of  this  section,  that  hye-law  shall  not  prevent  a  child  who,  at 
tlie  date  of  the  hye-law  takiiiy  effect,  is  employed  in  accordance 
with  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  from  continuing  to 
he  so  einploijed.  Ropoaled  by  the  Statuio  Law  Revision  Act, 
1.894). 
Bye-laws,  page  40. 

3.  Power  of  School  Attendance  Committee  to  make  Bye-laws. 
Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

Enforcing  ot   Bi/e-laws. 

4.  Every  person  who  takes  into  his  employment  a  child  of 
the  age  of  ten*  and  under  the  age  of  thirteen*  years  resident  in  a 
school  district,  before  that  child  has  obtained  a  certificate  of 
having  reached  the  standard  of  education  fixed  by  a  bye-law  in 
force  in  the  district  for  the  total  or  partial  exemption  of  children 
of  the  like  age  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school,  shall  be 
deemed  to  take  such  child  into  his  employment  in  contravention 
of  the  Elenientaiy  Education  Act,  187G,  and  sliall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  accordingly. 

Proceedings  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  local  authority,  or 
fterson  instituting  the  same,  be  taken  for  punishing  the  contra- 
vention of  a  bye-law,  notwithstanding  that  the  act  or  neglect 
or  default  alleged  as  such  contravention  constitutes  habitual 
neglect  to  provide  efficient  elementary  education  for  a  cliild 
within  the  meaning  of  section  11  of  the  Elementaiy  Education 
Act,  1876.'  {Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent 
(in  employer  from  employing  any  child  vho  is  emjjloyed  by  him. 
or  by  any  other  j^erson  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  an'd 
irho  attends  school  in  accordance  with  the  provisons  of  the 
Factory  and  Worl-shop  Act,  J87S. — Repealed  1)y  the  Statute 
Law  Revision,  Act.  1894). 

'  Compulsory  School  Attendance,  I'a-^e  57 :  Employment  of 
CMldren,  page  so ;  Law  of  School  Attendance,  page  14S. 

Amendment  of  S9  and  JfO  Vict.   e.  70,  sec.  Jf.0,  as  to  Education 
being   Condition  of  Relief  to  I'arents  of  GhiUlren. 

5.  Notwithstanding  anytlnng  contained  in  section  40  of  the 
Elementaiy  Education  Act,  1876.  a  child  shall  not,  as  a  condition 

*  Niiw  twelve  a,ud/oiirt(cn. 
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of  tlio  eontiniiance  of  relief  out  of  the  workhouse  Ijeiiirr  continued 
to  him  or  his  parent,  be  required  to  attend  .school  further  or 
otherwise  tlian  he  is  required  to  attend  by  a  bye-law  in  force 
under  section  7-i  of  tlie  Elementaiy  Education  Act,  1870,  as 
amended  by  tho  Elenientaiy  Education  Act,  1S7G,  and  this  x\.ct, 
iu  the  school  district  in  which  he  is  resident :  Provided  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  where  there  is  no  sucli  bye-law  in  force  in 
the  scliool  district.' 
'  Pauper  Children,  page  1S6. 

Ittpeal.     39  and  40    Vict.  c.   79. 

6.  The  Elementari/  Education  Act,  1876,  sliall  be  ifipeahd  to 
tlie  extent  and  from  the  time  in  tlie  third  column  of  the  schedule 
to  this  Act  mentioned,  without  jj^'^judice  to  anything  previously 
done  or  suffered,  or  a  ivy  order  previously  made,  or  tiny  right  or 
title  or  liability  acquired,  accrued,  or  incurred  in  pursuance  of 
arvy  enactment  hereby  'repealed;  and  any  such  thing,  order, 
right,  and  title  and  liability  may  be  enfoi'ced,  and  any  proceed- 
ing then  pending  for  sivch  enforcement  may  be  carried  on,  as  %f 
such  enactment  had  not  been  repealed. — 'Repealed  by  the 
Statute  Law  Revision  Act,  1894. 


SCHEDULE.- 
Enactments  Repealed. 


Session  and  Chapter. 


39  &  40  Vict.  c.  79 


Short  Title. 


The  Elenientarv 
Educatiou  Act, 
1876. 


Extent  of  Repeal. 

Iu  section  tweiity-oue,  the  words  "  may 
if  they  think  fit"  and  the  words  "on 
the  requisition  of  the  parish,  but  not 
otherwise,"  as  from  the  passing  of 
this  Act. 

Section  twenty-two,  as  from  the  passing 
of  this  Act. 

Section  fifty-one  and  fifty-two,  as  from 
the  passing  of  this  Act. 

First  Schedule,  as  from  the  first  of 
January  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-one,  fiom  '"  Duiiug  the 
four  years  next  after"  down  to 
"  higher  standard  required  for  that 
year,"  Vioth  inclusive  [hein;;  paragraph 
(3)],  and  from  "Provided  that  in  each 
of  the  four  years  next  after  "  down 
to  the  end  of  the  table  both  inclusive 
(being  paragraph  6). 


Schedule  repealed  liy  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act.  1^94. 
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THE  SCHOOL  BOARDS  ACT,   1885. 

(48  AND  i'J  Vict.  c.  38.) 

A7i  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  School  Boards  so  far  as 
affected  hy  the  Incorporation  of  a  Municipal  Borough  and 
as  respects  the  Divisiotis  of  the  Metropolis. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiiitual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

Provision  as  to  School  Boards  affected  hy  Incorporation  of 
Municipal  Borough. 

1.  Whereas  by  sub-section  one  of  section  two  hundi'ed  and 
thirteen  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  it  is  enacted 
as  follows: 

'■  Wliere  a  petition  for  a  charter  is  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  Council,  and  it  is  proposed  by  the  charter  to  extend  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  Acts  to  the  municipal  borough  to  be  created 
by  the  charter,  the  Committee  of  Council  may  settle  a  scheme 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  powers,  rights,  privileges,  franchises, 
duties,  property,  and  liabilities  of  any  then  existing  local 
authority  whose  district  comprises  the  whole  or  part  of  the  area 
of  that  borough,  either  with  or  without  any  adjoining  or  other 
place,  and  also  of  any  officer  of  tliat  authority "  : 

And  whereas  sub-section  six  of  the  same  section  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  provides  that  a  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of 
the  above  enactment  shall  mean  the  authorities  therein  m.en- 
tioned,  "  and  any  other  authority  not  in  this  section  excepted 
and  not  being  a  school  board,  and  having  powers  of  local  govern- 
ment and  of  rating  for  public  purposes "  : 

And  whereas  difficulties  have  arisen  respecting  the  effect  of 
the  creation  by  a  charter  of  a  municipal  borough,  where  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  area  of  such  borough  is  comprised  in  the 
district  of  a  school  board,  and  it  is  expedient  to  authorise  the 
removal  of  such  difficulties  by  a  scheme  under  the  said  Act : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  as  follows:  — 

(1)  The  words  "  and  not  being  a  school  board  "  in  snib-section 
six  of  section  two  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  are  hereby  repealed; 
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A   scheme    under   that   seutiou   if  aft'ectinjr  a    school   board — 

(a)  Shall    before   bemg   settled    by    the    Committee   of 

Council  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Education  Department;   and 

(b)  Shall  not  place  the  new  borouirh  under  more  than 

one  school  board ;   and 

(c)  May  provide  for  the  continuance   of   any  bye-laws 

in  force  at  the  date  of  the  scheme. 

(2)  ^Tiere  within  seven  years  before  the  passing  of  this  Act 

a  charter  has  extended  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
1882,  or  the  Acts  thereby  consolidated  to  the  municipal 
borough  created  by  the  charter,  any  scheme  relating 
to  a  school  board  which  might  have  been  made  mider 
the  said  Acts  if  this  Act  had  passed  at  the  date  of  the 
said  charter  may  be  made  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
and  part  eleven  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
1882,    shall  apply  accordingly:     Provided   that — 

(a)  Such  scheme  may  be  made  on  the  j^etition  either 

of  the  council  of  the  said  borough  or  of  the  persons 
who  composed  the  school  board,  or  any  of  them ; 
and 

(b)  The    council   of  the  borough  may  petition   against 

such  scheme  in  acordance  with  sub-section  four  of 
section  two  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,    1882;    and 

(c)  Any  such  scheme  may  validate  any  acts  done  by  the 

Education  Department  or  the  school  board  or  the 
council  of  the  borough  or  any  justice  since  the  date 
of  the  charter. 

(3)  This  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  derogation 

of  any  powers  in  relation  to  school  boards  for  the  time 
being  vested  in  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education  (who  are  m  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  Education  Departm.ent). 

Division  of  Lambeth  Division  of  London. 

2.  Whei-eas  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870.  it  was 
enacted  that  the  School  Board  for  London  should  consist  of  such 
number  of  members  elected  by  the  divisions  of  the  metropolis 
specified  in  the  fifth  schedule  to  that  Act  as  the  Education 
Department  might  by  order  fix,  and  power  was  given  to  the 
Education  Department  from  time  to  time  to  alter  by  Avay  of 
increase  or  decrease  the  number  of  members  of  any  of  the  said 
divisions,  but  no  power  was  sriven  to  alter  the  said  divisions,  and 
it  is  expedient  to  divide  the  Lambeth  division  into  two  divisions  ; 
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Be   it   therefore  enacted   as  follows  : 

(11  Tlie  Lambeth  division  of  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Elementaiy  Education  Acts,  1870  and  1873,  shall 
be  divided  into  two  divisions,  named  East  Lambeth 
and  West  Lambeth,  and  the  fifth  schedule  to  the 
Elementaiy  Education  Act,  1870,  shall  be  constinied 
as  if  for  "'  Lambeth  "'  theire  were  substituted  "  East 
Lambeth  "  and  "  AVest  Lambeth." 

(2)  The  Education  Department  shall,  so  soon  as  may  be  after 

the  passing  of  this  Act,  by  order  determine  the 
boundaries  of  the  divisions  of  East  Lambeth  and  West 
Lambeth  for  the  jaurposes  aforesaid  and  the  nimiber  of 
members  to  be  elected  by  each  of  such  divisions,  subject 
nevertheless  to  anj-  subsequent  alteration  of  the  nimiber 
of  members  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Acts. 

(3 )  At  the  first  election  of  the  School  Board  for  London  which 

is  held  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  members  shall 
be  elected  for  the  two  divisions  constituted  by  this 
Act;  but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  School 
Board  for  London  until  srich  members  come  into  office. 

Short   Title  and  Coiislrnrtion. 

3.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  School  Boards  Act,  1885. 

This  Act.  so  far  as  relates  to  school  boards  on  the  incoi-pora- 
tion  of  a  municipal  borough,  shall  be  construed  as  one  with  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  and  together  with  that  Act 
mav  be  cited  as  the  Municipal  Coijjoration  Acts,  1882  and 
188\5. 

This  Act,  so  far  as  regards  the  divisions  of  the  metropolis, 
shall  be  construed  as  one  with  the  Elementary  Education  Acts, 
1870  and  1873,  and  may  be  cited  together  with  those  Acts  as 
the  Elementarv  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1885. 
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EDUCATION  CODE  (Ism  ACT.    1890. 

(53   AND  54:  YiCT.  c.  22.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Queen's  most  Kxeelleut  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  iu  this  present  Parliument  asseml)led,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  Elementary  Education  not  to   be  a  condition   of  Grant   to 
Evening  Schools.     Repealed  by  the  Act  of   1902. 

Provisions  as  to  Special   Grants  to  Schools, 

2.  (!)  Where  the  population  of  the  school  district  in  which  a 

pulilic  elementary  school  is  situate,  or  the  population 
within  two  miles  measured  according  to  the  nearest  road 
from  the  school,  is  less  than  five  hundred,  and  there  is 
no  other  public  elementary  school  recognised  by  the 
Education  Department  as  available  for  the  children 
of  that  district  or  that  population  (as  the  case  niay  be), 
a  special  Parliamentary  ;:2i'ant  may  be  made  annually 
to  that  school  to  the  amount  of  ten  pounds. 

(2)  The    said    special    gratit     shall     be     in     addition    to    rhe 

ordinary  annual  Parliamentary  gratjt,  and  in  addition 
to  any  special  Parliamentary  grant  made  tinder  sec.  19 
of  the  Elementary  Education  .Act,  18TG  (39  and  40 
Vict.  c.  79),  and  shall  not  be  included  in  the  calctdation 
of  the  ordinary  armual  Parliamentary  grant  for  the 
purpoiie  of  determining  whether  it  does  or  does  not 
exceed  any  maximum  fixed  by  law. 

(3)  Provided  that   no   school    shall   be    entitled   to    receive   a 

special  grant  under  this  section  unless  it  satisfies  the 
conditions   contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  Education 
Department  in  force  for  the  time  being  with  regard  to 
special  irrants  tmder  this  section. 
See  Sec.  19,  Act  of  1676.    Grants  (Government),  page  lU. 

Short  Titles. 

3.  (1)  This  Act   mav  be  cited  as  the  Education  Code  (1890) 

Act,   1890. 
(2)  The  Elementary  Education  Acts,   1870  to  187G,   and  the 
Elementary  Education  Act.  1880,  and  this  Act  may  be 
cited   collectivelv   as   the  Elementarv    Education  Acts. 
1870  to  1890. 
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THE  ELEMEXTAKY  EDUCATIOX   ACT,   1891. 

(54  Axi)  55  Vict.    c.  oG.) 

An  Act  to  make  farther  Provision  for  Assisting  Education  in  Public 
Elementary  Schools  in  England  and  Wales. — {5th  August,  1891. ) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

Fee  Grant  and  Conditions  thereof. 

1.  (1)  After  the  commencement  of  this  Act  there  shall  be 
paid,  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  and  at 
such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  determined 
by  ]-egulations  of  the  Education  Department,  a  grant 
(in  this  Act  called  a  fee  orant)  in  aid  of  the  cost  of 
elementary  education  in  England  and  Wales  at  the  rate 
of  ten  shillings  a  year  for  each  child  of  the  number  of 
children  over  three  and  under  fifteen  years  of  age  in 
average  attendance  at  any  public  elementaiy  school 
in  England  and  "Wales  (not  being  an  evening  school) 
the  managers  of  which  are  willing  to  receive  the  same. 
and  in  which  the  Education  Department  are  satisfied 
that  the  regulations  as  to  fees  are  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  in  this  Act.' 

(2)  If  in  any  case  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the 

conditions  in  this  Act,  and  the  Education  Department 
are  satisfied  that  there  was  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
the  failure,  the  Department  may  pay  the  fee  grant, 
but  in  that  case  shall,  if  the  amount  received  from 
fees  has  exceeded  the  amount  allowed  by  this  Act, 
make  a  deduction  from  the  fee  grant  equal  to  that 
excess. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  section  nineteen  of  the  Elementary 

Education  Act,  1876,  the  fee  grant  paid  or  payable  to 
a  school  shall  be  reckoned  as  school  pence  to  be  met 
by  the  grant  payable  by  the  Education  Department. 

'  Free  Education,  page  106  ;    Fees  (School),  page  101  ;    Fee  Grant, 

page  100. 
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Limit  of  Fees  in  Schools  receiving  Fee  Grant. 

2.  (1)  In  any  school  receiving  tKe  fee  crrant^ — 

(rt)  Where  the  average  rate  of  fees  received  during  the 
school  year  ended  last  before  the  first  day  of 
Januaiy  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  was  not  in  excess  of  ten  shillings  a  year  for 
each  child  of  the  number  of  children  in  average 
attendance  at   the  school :    or 

(h)  For  whicli  an  annual  Parliamentary  grant  has  not 
fallen  due  before  the  said  first  day  of  January ; 

no  fee  shall,  except  as  by  this  Act  provided,  be  charged 
for  children  over  three  and  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

(2)  In  any  school  receiving  the  fee  grant  where  the  said 
average  rate  was  so  in  excess,  the  fees  to  be  charged 
for  children  over  three  and  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
shall  not,  except  as  by  this  Act  provided,  be  such  as  to 
make  the  average  rate  of  fees  for  all  such  children 
exceed  for  any  school  year  the  amount  of  the  said 
excess. 

Prohibitio7i  of  Charges  in  certain  Schools  receiving  Fee  Grant. 

3.  In  any  school  receiving  the  fee  grant,  where  the  average 
rate  charged  and  received  in  respect  of  fees  and  books,  and  for 
other  purposes,  during  the  school  year  ended  last  before  the  first 
day  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one, 
was  not  in  excess  of  ten  shillings  a  year  for  each  child  of  the 
number  of  children  in  average  attendance  at  the  school,  no 
charge  of  any  Icind  shall  be  made  for  any  child  over  three  and 
under  fifteen  years  of  age.' 

1  Fees  (School),  page  loi. 

Power  to  modify  Limit  of  Fees  in  certain  Cases. 

4.  (1)  Notwithstanding  anything  hereinbefore    contained,  the 

Education  Department,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  sufficient 
public  school  accommodation,  without  jjayment  of  fees, 
has  been  provided  for  a  school  district,  and  that  the  charge 
of  school  fees  or  the  increase  of  school  fees  for  children 
over  three  and  undeii  fifteen  years  of  age  in  any  particular 
school  receiving  the  fee  grant  is  i-equired  owing  to  a 
change  of  population  in  the  district,  or  will  be  for  the 
educational  benefit  of  the  district,  or  any  part  of  the 
district,  may  from  time  to  time  approve  such  charge  or 
increase  of  fees  in  that  school,  provided  that  the 
ordinaiy  fee  for  such  children  shall  not  exceed  sixpence 
a  week. 
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(2)  The     Education    Department    shall    leport    annually    to 

Parliament  all  eases  in  which  they  have  sanctioned  or 
refused  the  imposition  or  augmentation  of  fees  under 
thisi  section,  with  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  fee 
permitted. 

(3)  The  Education  Depai'tment  may.   if  they  think  fit,  make 

it  an  express  condition  of  such  approval  that  the  amount 
received  for  any  school  year  from  the  fees  so  charged 
or  increased,  or  a  specified  portion  of  that  amount, 
shall  be  taken  in  reduction  of  the  fee  grant  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  payable  for  that  school  year, 
and  in  that  case  the  fee  grant  shall  be  reduced 
accordingly. 

b.  Provision  for  Free  School  Accommodation.  Repealed  by 
the  Act  of  1902,  which  by  Third  Schedule  (5)  substitutes  the 
following :  ""  The  duty  of  a  local  education  authority  under  the 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1902,  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of 
public  school  accommodation  shall  include  tlie  duty  to  provide 
a  sufficient  amoimt  of  public  school  iiccomuiodation  without  pay- 
ment of  fees  in  every  part  of  tlxeir  area." — (Act  of  1902.) 

6.  Power  to  Contribute  from  Fee  Grant  to  Common  School 
Fund.     Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

7.  Grouping  of  Schools.     Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

Explannlinn  of  S3  and  34    Vi'cf.  c.   75,  sec.  17. 

8.  Nothing  in  sec,  17  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1870,  shall  prevent  a  school  board  from  admitting  scholars  to 
any  school   yirovided  by  tiie  board  without  requiring  any  fee- 

Prooisl.on    for  E<iuality  of  Treatment. 

9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  sliall  give  any  preference  or  advantage 
to  any  school  on  the  ground  that  it  is  or  is  not  provided  by  a 
school  board. 

yfeaninfj  of  '\Sc?iool    Year"  and  ^'^ Average  Attendance." 

10.  In  this  Act  the  expression  "'school  year"  slaall  mean  a 
year  or  other  period  for  which  an  annual  Parliamentary  gi-ant  is 
for  the  time  Ijeing  paid  oi'  ])aynble  under  the  minutes  of  the 
Education  Department 

Remainder  of  section  repealed  bj^  Sec.  8  of  the  Act  of  1  900. 
For  new  provision  see  Sec.  1  of  that  Act. 

Ji*e/)eal. 

11.  The  Acts  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act  are  hereby 
repealed  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  the  third  column  of  that 
schedule. 
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Commencemait    of  Act. 

12.  This   Act  shall   come   into   operation   on  the  tirst  day  of 
September  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

iSho7't   Title  and  Construction. 

13.  (1)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Elementaiy  I'Mucation 

Act,    1891,    and   shall   be  construed    as    one   with    the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,   1870  to   1890. 
(2)  The  Elementaiy  Education  Acts,   1870  to   1890,  and  this 
Act,    may    be    cited    collectively    as    the    Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1891. 


SCHEDULE. 
Enactmen's  Repealed. 


Session  and  Chapter. 

Short  Title. 

Extent  of  Repeal. 

33  &  34  Vict.  c.  75 
39  &  40  Vicf.  0.  79 

The    Elementary 
Education  Act, 
1870. 

The    Elementary 
Education  Act, 
1876. 

Section  twenty-six. 
Section  eighteen. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  (BLIND    AND  DEAF 
CHILDEEN)  ACT,    1893.' 

(56  AXii  57  Vict.  c.  ■42.) 

An  Act  til  make  better  Fruvision  for  the  Elemeiitarij  Edncation 
of  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  in  Enc/land  and  Wales. — 
{September  lith,  IHUS.) 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent   Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  conseut  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  asseml»led.  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 
'  Blind  and  Deaf  Children,  page  3.'). 
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Obligation  of  Parents  as  to  Bliiid  and  Deaf  Children, 

1.  (1)  Tlie  efficient   elementaiy  instruction  which   under   the 

Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  a  parent  must  cause 
his  child  to  receive,  shall,  in  the  case  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  be  construed  as  including  instruction  suitable 
to  such  a  child,  and  the  fact  of  a  child  being  blind  or 
deaf  shall  not  of  itself,  except  in  the  case  of  a  deaf 
child  under  seven  years  of  age,  be  a  reasonable  excuse 
for  not  causing  the  child  to  attend  school,  or  for  neglect- 
insj:  to  provide  efficient  elementaiy  instruction  for  the 
child. 
(2)  In  the  case  of  a  blind  or  deaf  child,  the  fact  that  tliere  is 
not  within  any  particular  distance  from  the  residence 
of  the  child  any  public  elementaiy  school  which  the 
child  can  attend  shall  not  of  itself  be  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  not  oau.sing  the  child  to  attend  school,  6r 
for  neglecting  to  provide  efficient  elementar}-  instruc- 
tion foi-  the  child. 

Duty  of  School  Authority  tvilh  rettpeci  to  Blind  and  De'f 
Children. 

2.  (I)  It  shall  be  thc^  duty  of  e-^ery  school  authority,  as  defined 

by  this  Act,  to  enable  blind  and  deaf  children  lesident 
in  their  district,  for  whoso  elewientaiy  education 
efticient  and  snitalile  provision  is  not  otherwise  made, 
to  obtain  such  education  in  some  school  for  the  time  being 
certified  by  the  Education  Department  as  suitable  for 
providing  sucli  education,  and  for  that  purpose  either 
to  establish  or  acquire  and  to  maintain  a  school  so 
certified,  or  to  contribute,  on  such  tenns  and  to  such 
extent  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, towards  the  establishment  or  enlargement, 
alteration,  and  maintenance  of  a  school  so  certified, 
or  towards  any  of  these  purposes,  and,  where  necessary 
or  expedient,  to  make  arrangements,  subject  to  regu- 
lations of  the  Education  Department,  for  boarding  out 
any  blind  or  deaf  child  in  a  home  conveniently  near  to 
the  certified  school  where  the  child  is  recei\'inig 
elementaiy  education. 
(2)  Provided  that  the  duty  of  a  school  authority  under  this 
soction  shall  not  extend  to  children  who  are — 

(a)  Idiots  or  imbeciles ;   or 

{I))  Resident  in  a  workhouse  or   in  any   institution  to 

which  they  have  been  sent  by  a  board  of  guardians 

from  a  workhouse ;  or 
(r)  Boarded  out  liy  guardians. 
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(3)  AYhere  a  school  authority  contributes  under  this  section 
to  the  establishment,  enlargement,  or  alteration  of  a 
certified  school  maintained  by  another  authority,  the 
terms  approved  by  the  Education  Department  shall 
include  security  for  repajinent  of  the  value  of  the 
contribution,  in  the  event  of  the  school  ceasing  to  be 
certified. 

Power  to  make  Provision  for  Representation. 

3.  The  terms  of  contribution  approved  by  the  Education 
Department  may  include  provision  for  representation  of  the 
contributing  school  authority  on  the  governing  body  of  the  school 
to  which  it  contributes,  in  cases  v.-here  such  representation  appears 
to  the  Education  Department  to  be  practicable  and  expedient. 

C onstitution  of  School  Atithoritp. 

i.  The  school  authority  for  the  pui-j^oses  of  this  Act  shall  be — 

(a)  For  an  area  under  a  school  board,  the  school  board  ; 
{b)  Kepealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

Potvers  and  Expenses  of  School  Authority. 

o.  (1)  For  the  performance  of  their  duties  under  this  Act 
a  school  authoi'ity  may,  without  prejudice  to  any  other 
powers,  exercise  the  like  jsowers  as  may  be  exercised  by 
a  school  board  for  the  provision  of  school  accommoda- 
tion foi'  their  distiict,  and  the  consent  of  the  Education 
Depai'tment  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  bori'owing  for 
the  pui-poses  of  this  Act  may  be  given  in  any  case  in 
which  the  exercise  of  that  ]3ower  appears  to  the  Depaii> 
ment  expedient. 

(2)  The  expenses  of  a  school  authority  under  this  Act  shall  be 

paid    out    of    the    fund    applicable    to    their    general 
expenses. 
XoTE. —     .     .     .     Words  relating  to  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittees repealed  by  Sec.  8  of  63  and  61  Vict.  c.  53,  post. 

(3)  Combination  of  School  Authorities.     Repealed  by  the  Act 

of  1902. 
(■i)  Public    Works     Loan    Commissioners    may    lend    money. 

Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 
C.  Provision  in  case  of  Failure  of  Duty  by  School  Authority. 
Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

Conditions  and  Effect  of  Grant  of  Certificate  to  School  for  Blind 
or  Deaf  Children. 

7.  (1)  A  school  shall  not  be  certified  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment as  suitable  for  providing  elenientary  education 
for  blind  or  deaf  children — 
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(a)  If  iti  is  conducted  for  private  profit ;  nor 
(6)  Unless  it  is  either  managed  by  a  school  authority, 
or  the  annual  expenses  of  its  maintenance  are,  to 
the  extent  of  not  less  than  one  third,  defrayed  out 
of  sources  other  than  local  rates,  or  moneys 
provided  by  Parliament,  and  are  audited  and 
published  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Education  Department ;    nor 

(c)  Unless  it  is  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of 

Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  of  any 
visitors  authorised  by  any  school  authority  sending 
children  to  the  school ;    nor 

(d)  Unless  the  requirements  of  this  Act  are  complied 

with  in  thei  case  of  the  school. 

(2)  Every    school   so  certified    (in    this   Act   referred  to   as   a 

certified  school)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  certified 
efficient  school  within  the  meaning  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1876,  and  for  the  piu-poses  of  sec.  11 
of  that  Act  may,  in  the  case  of  a  blind  or  deaf  child, 
be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  public   elementary  school. 

(3)  A  certificate  granted  in  pursuance  of  this  section  shall  be 

amiual. 
(■4)   For  the  j^urposes  of  this  section  there  shall   be   included 
in  local  rates  any   sum  I'eceived  under  this   Act  by  a 
school  authority   from   a   parent  and   applied   towards 
the  general  expenses  of  the  school  authority. 

Provisions  as  to    Religious   1  nsti'ai-tion. 

8.  (1)  If  and  so  far  as  the  school  which  a  child  is  required  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act  to  attend  is  not  a  public  elemen- 
tary school,  it  must,  in  all  matters  relating  to  religious 
instruction  and  obs-ervances  of  the  child,  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  applying  to  industrial 
schools,  except  that  roferencesi  in  tlie  Industrial  Schools 
Act,  1866  (29  and  30  Vict.  c.  118),  and  the  rules  made 
under  it,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  construed  as 
references  to  the  Education  Department ;  and  any 
school  authority  may  provide  and  maintain  for  the 
puiTJOses  of  this  Act  a  school  so'  conducted. 

(2)  Every  rule  made  under  this  section  shall  be  forlhwitli  laid 

Ijefore  both  Houses  of  Pai'liament. 

(3)  In   selecting  a  school  under  this  Act  the  school  authority 

sliall  be  guided  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  1866,  and  if  a  child  is  boarded  out  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act,  the  school  autliority  shall,  if 
jiossible,  arra,nge  for  the  boarding  out  being  with  a 
person  l)elonging  to  the  religious  persuasion  of  the 
cliild's  parent. 
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(•i)  Where  a  child  is  required  in  piu->;uaii'.'e  of  this  Act  to  attend 
any  school,  the  cliild  shall  not  be  compelled  to  receive 
religious  instruction  contraiy  to  the  wishes  of  the 
parent,  and  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  have  facilities 
for  receivinii'  religious  instruction  and  attending  religious 
sei'vices  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  parent's 
persuasion,  which  shall  be  duly  registered  on  the  child's 
admission  to  the  school. 

Liabiiiti/  of  Parent  for  Expenses  of  Blind  or   Deaf  Child. 

9.  (1)  Where  a  school  authority  incur  any  expense  under  this 
Act  in  respect  of  any  blind  or  deaf  child,  tlie  parent  of 
the  child  shall  be  liable  to  contribute  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  child  such  weekly  sum,  if  any,  as,  regard 
being  had  to  the  provisions  of  tlie  Elementaiy  Education 
Act,  1891  (5i  and  55  Vict.  c.  56),  may  be  agreed  on 
between  the  school  authority  and  the  parent,  or,  if  the 
parties  fail  to  agree,  as  may,  on  the  application  of  either 
party,  be  settled  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction, 
and  any  sum  so  agreed  on  or  settled  may.  without  pre- 
judice to  any  other  remedy,  be  i-ecovered  by  the  school 
authority  sunmaarily  as  a  ci'snl  debt. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  authority  to  enforce  any 

order  made  under  this  section,  and  any  smn  received 
by  a  school  authority  under  this  section  may  be  applied 
by  the  school  authorit}-  in  aid  of  their  general  expenses. 

(3)  A  court  competent  to  make  an  order   under  this  section 

may  at  any  time  revoke  or  vary  any  order  so  made. 

Saving  for  Rights  of  Parent. 

1(>.  (1)  The  pai-ent  of  a  blind  or  deaf  child  shall  not,  by  reason 
of  any  payment  made  under  this  Act  in  respect  of  the 
child,  be  deprived  of  any  franchise,  right,  or  privilege, 
or  be  subject  to  any  disability  or  disqualification. 

(2)  Payments  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  made  on  condition 
of  a  child  attending  any  certitied  school  other  than  such 
as  may  be  reasonably  selected  by  the  parent,  nor  refused 
because  the  child  attends  or  does  not  attend  any  par- 
ticular certified   school. 

Period  of  Education  for  Blind  and  iJeaf. 

11.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870 
to  1891,  a  blind  or  deaf  boy  or  girl  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  child 
until  the  age  of  sixteen  years ;  and  the  period  of  compulsory 
education  shall,  iix  the  case  of  such  a  child,  extend  to  sixteen 
years,  and  the  attendance    of    such   a    child  at  school    may  be 
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enforced  as  if  it  were  required  by  bye-laws  made  under  the 
Elementaiy  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1891 ;  and  any  such  child 
eliall  not,  in  pursuance  of  any  such  bye-laws,  be  entitled  to  total 
or  partial  exemption  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school. 

Grants  from  Public  Money  towards  Education  of  Blind  and 
Deaf  Children. 

12.  Nothing  in  any  Act  of  Parliament  shall  prevent  the  Educa- 
tion Department  from  giving  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant 
to  a  certified  school  in  respect  of  education  given  to  blind  or 
deaf  children  to  such  amount  and  on  such  conditions  as  may  be 
directed  by  or  in  pursuance  of  the  minutes  of  the  Education 
Department  in  force  for  the  lime  being.' 

^  G-rants  (Government),  page  ill. 

Repeal  of  Potvers  to  Guardians  to  send  Blind  or  Deaf 
Children  to  School. 

13.  (1)  A:n   from   the    first    day    of    July  one  thousand   eight 

liundred  and  ninety-four  so  much  of  any  enactment  in 
force  at  that  date  as  empowers  boai'ds  of  guardians  to 
send  blind  or  deaf  cliildren  to  school  shall  be  repealed, 
except  as  to  children  who  are — 

(a)  Idiots  or  imbeciles  ;   or 

(6)  Resident   in   a   workhouse   or   in   an   institution   to 

which  they  have  been  sent  by  a  lioard  of  guardians 

from  a  workhouse  ;  or 
(c)  Boarded  out  by  guardians. 

(2)  Provided  that,  where  any  blind  or  deaf  child  with  respect 
to  whom  the  powers  of  guardians  cease  in  pursuance  of 
this  section  is  on  the  fii'st  day  of  July  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  relieved  in  any  institu- 
tion by  a  board  of  guardians,  the  child  shall  continue 
chargeable  as  if  this  Act  had  not  passed,  until  the 
expiration  of  six  montlis'  notice  to  be  given  by  the 
guardians,  if  they  think  fit,  to  the  school  authority  of 
the  district  from  which  the  child  Avas  sent. 

Report  to  he  Laid  before  Parliament. 

14.  The  Education  Department  shall  annually  lay  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  a  report  of  tlieir  proceedings  under  this 
Act  during  the  preceding  year,  and  in  that  report  shall  give 
lists  of  the  scliools  to  which  they  have  granted  and  refused  certi- 
ficates under  this  Act  during  the  year,  with  their  reasons  for 
each  such  refusal. 
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Interpretation  of  Terms. 
15.  (1)  In  this  Act — 

The  expression  ''  blind  "  means  too  blind  to  be  able  to  read  the 
ordinary  school  books  used  by  children  ; 

The  expression  "deaf  means  too  deaf  to  be  taught  in  a  class 
of    hearing   children   in   an   elementary   scliool ; 

The  expression  '"school"  includes  any  institution  in  which 
blind  or  deaf  children  are  boarded  or  lodged  as  well 
as  taught,  and  any  establishment  for  boarding  or 
lodging  children  taught  in  a  certified  school ; 

The  expression  "  elementary  education"  may  include  industrial 
training  whether  given  in  tlie  school  which  the  child 
attends  or  not ; 

The    expression   '"maintenance''   includes    clothing:; 

The  expression  "  expenses,"'  when  used  in  relation  to  a  child, 
includes  the  expenses  of  and  incidental  to  the  attend- 
ance of  the  child  at  a  school,  and  of  and  incidental  to 
the  maintenance  and  boarding-out  of  the  child  while 
so  attending,  and  the  expenses  of  conveying  the  child 
to  or  from  the  school ; 

Other  expressions  have,  unless  the  contrary'  intention  appears, 
the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Elementary  Education  Acts, 
1870  to  1891. 
(2)  For  the  purposes  of' this  Act  a  child  resident  in  a  school 
or  boarded  out  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  resident  in  the  district  from  which  the  child  is 
sent. 

Extent  of  Act. 

16.  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Commencemeyit  of  Act. 

17.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of 
January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

Short   Titlf. 

18.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind 
and  Deaf  Children/ Act,  1893,  and  shall  be  read  with  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Acts,  1870  to  1891. 
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ELEMENTARY     EDUCATION      (SCHOOL      ATTENDANCE) 

ACT,  1893. 

(."ifj  AXD  .")7  Vict.  c.  51.) 

A/i  Act  to  amend  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  with  respect 
to  the  Age  for  Attendance  at  School. — {September  22nd, 
1893.) 

Be  it  enacted  b}^  the  Queen'^;  most  Excellent  Majesty,  hj  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiiitual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

Age.   for  Exemption   from  School  Attendance. 

1.  The  age  at  which  a  child  may.  in  piu'suance  of  any  bye-laAV 
made  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1891,  obtain 
total  or  partial  exemption  from  the  obligation,  to  attend  school, 
on  obtaining  a  certificate  as  to  the  standard  of  examination  which 
he  has  reached  shall  be  raised  to  eleven,'  and  every  such  bye-law, 
so  far  as  it  pro'vides  for  saioh  exemption,  shall  be  construed  and 
have  effect  as  if  a  reference  to  eleven  years  of  age  were  substi- 
tuted therein  for  a  refea'ence  to  a  lower  age,  and  in  sec.  74  of  the 
Elementaiy  Education  Act,  1870  (33  and  3-1  Vict.  c.  75),  eleven 
si  1  all  be  substituted  for  ten. 

*  Note. — The  age  of  twelve  is  substituted  for  the  age  of  eleven  iu 
this  section  by  one  of  62  and  03  Yiot.  c.   13,  post. 

Penalty  for  Employment  of  Children  before  Exem}>tio7i  from 
School  A  t tendance 

2.  If  any  person  takes  a  child  into  his  employment  in  such 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  child  from  attending  school  in  accord- 
ance with  the  bye-laws  for  the  time  being  in  force  in  the  district 
in  which  the  eliild  resides,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  take  the  child 
into  his  employment  in  contravention  of  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act,  1876  (39  and  10  Vict.  c.  79).  and  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  accordingl}-. 

Saving. 

3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  child 
who  at  the  passing  of  this  Act  is  under  the  bye-laws  then  in 
force  in  the  district  in  which  he  resides  exempt  wholly  or 
partially,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  obligation  to  attend 
Bf.hool. 
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Commencement  of  Act. 

i.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of 
January  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

Short   Title. 

5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Elementary  Education  (School 
Attendance)  Act,  1893,  and  shall  be  read  with  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1891. 


VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS  ACT.  1897. 

(GU  Vict.  c.  5.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spii'itual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  Aid  Grant  to  Voluntary  Elementary  Schools.  Repealed  by 
the  Act  of  1902. 

Repeal  of  17s.   6d.   Limit   in    39  and  Jf.0    Vict.   c.    79,   sec.    19,   as 
respects   Day  Schools  in,  England  and    Wales. 

2.  After  the  last  da,y  of  March  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-seven,  the  following  words  in  sec.  1 9  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  187G,  namely,  "such  grant  shall  not  in  ariy  year 
be  i-educed  by  reason,  of  its  excess  above  the  income  of  the  school 
if  the  grant  do  not  exceed  the  amount  of  seventeen  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  child  in  average  attendance  at  the  school  during 
that  year,  but.  shall  not  exceed  that  amount  per  child,  except  by 
the  same  sum  by  which  the  income  of  the  school  derived  from 
voluntaiy  contributions,  rates,  school  fees,  endo^vnnents,  or  any 
source  whatever  other  than  the  Parliamentary  grant,  exceeds  the 
said  amount  per  child,  and  "  shall  be  repealed  so  far  as  they  apply 
tj  day  schools  in  England  and  Wales. 

Exemption  from  Rates  of  Voluntary  Elementary  Schools. 

.'*).  No  person  shall  be  assessed  or  rated  to  or  for  any  local  rate 
in  respect  of  any  land  or  buildinirs  used  exclusively  or  mainly 
for  the  purposes  of  the  schoolrooms,  offices,  or  playgrotmd  of  a 
vohmtary  school,  except  to  the  extent  of  any  profit  derived  by 

the  managers  of  the  school  from  the  letting  thereof.' 

'  Rating  of  Schools,  page  20.o. 
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Definitions. 

4.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  othenvise  requires — 

The  expression  "  voluntary  school "  means  a  public  elementaiy 
day  school  nob  provided  by  a  school  board : 

Any  reference  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  schools  means  the 
number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance  as  computeid 
by  the  Education  Department: 

The  expression  "  local  rate "  means  a  rate  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  applicable  to  public  local  purposes,  and  -which 
is  leviable  on  the  basis  of  an  assessment  in  respect  of 
the  yearly  value  of  property,  and  includes  any  sum 
which,  though  obtain ed  in  the  first  instance  by  a  precept, 
certificate,  or  other  instrument  requiring  payment  from 
some  authoi-ity  or  officer,  is  or  can  be  ultimately  raised 
out  of  a  local  rate  as  before  defined. 

Other  expressions  have  the  same  nieanino-  as  in  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1893. 

Extent  of  Act  and  Short  Title. 

5.  (1)  Tliis  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

(2)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  1897. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT,  1897. 

(60  Vict.  c.  1G.) 

Necessitous  School  Boards.     Repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 


SCHOOL   BOARD  CONFERENCE   ACT,    1897.' 

(60  AND  61  Vict.  c.  32.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parlinment  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

Payment  of  School  Board  C ovference  Expenses. 

1.  (1)  The  school  board  of  any  district  may,  subject  to  regular 
tions  mad©  h\  the  Education  Department  under  this 
Act,  pay  out  of  the  school  fund — 

'  Deputations  and  Conferences,  page  70. 
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(a)  The  reasonable  expenses  of  any  membei-s  of  the 
board,  or  of  the  clerk  to  the  board,  in  attending 
any  conference  of  school  boards  held  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  any  matter  connected  -w-ith  the  duties 
devolving  u\Mn  them  ;    and 

(6)  Any  reasonable  annual  or  other  subscription  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  conference. 

(2)  A  school  board  shall  not  pay  under  this  Act  the  expenses 

of  more  than   three  persons  attending  a  school   board 
conference. 

(3)  The  Education  Department  may  make  such  regulations  as 

they  think  fit  for  regulating  payments  and  the  amount 
of  payment  by  school  boards  under  this  Act. 

(4)  Expressions   used    in  this   Act  have   the   same  respective 

meanings  as   thev  have  in  the   Elementaiy  Education 
Acts,  1870  to  1893. 

Short  Title. 

2.  This  Act  maj-  be  cited  as  the  School  Board  Conference  Act, 
1897. 


ELEMENTAKY   SCHOOL  TEACHERS  (SUPERANNUATION) 

ACT,  1898. 

(61  AND  62  Vict.  c.  57.) 

An  Act  to  provide  for  Superannuation  and  other  Anntiities 
and  Allowances  to  EleTiientari/  School  Teachers  Certificated 
by  the  Education  Department} 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
■with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiiitual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

Elementary  School  Teachers  Certificated  after  the   Commencement 

of  the  Act. 

1.  (1)  A  teacher  certificated  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  recognised  by  the  Education  Department 
as  a  certificated  teacher  until  the  Department  are 
satisfied  in  the  prescribed  manner  of  his  physical 
capacity. 

'  Pensions  for  Teachers,  page  186. 
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(2)  In  the  case  of  a  teacher  who  becomes  a  certificated  teacher 
after  the  commencenient  of  this  Act,  the  following  pro- 
visions shall,  suhject  to  rules  under  this  Act,  ai»ply: 

(a)  His  certificate  shall  expire  on  his  attaining  tlie  age 

of  sixty-five  years,  or  if  the  Education  Depai'tment, 
on  account  of  his  special  fitness,  allow  his  service 
to  continue  for  a  further  limited  time,  then  on  the 
expiration  of  that  limited  time ; 

(b)  The  teacher  shall,  while  serving  in  recorded  service, 

contribute  to  the  deferred  annuity  fund  under  this 
Act  at  the  rate,  if  a  man,  of  three  poundsi,  and  if 
a  woman,  of  two-  poimds,  a  year,  or'  at  such  increased 
rate  as  may  for  the  time  being  Ijo  fixed  by  the 
Treasury  in  accordance  Avith  this  Act; 

(c)  On  his  attaining  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  or  on 

any  later  date  at  which  hisi  certificate  expires,  he 
shall  be  entitled,  out  of  the  deferred  annuity  fund, 
tO'  such  annuity  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
respect  of  his  contrilnitions  to  that  fund  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the^  tables  uudei'  tliis  Act,  but  he  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  return  of  contributions  or  to 
any  benefits  in  respect  of  his  contributions  other 
than  that  annuity  ; 

(d)  Oil  his  attaining  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  or  on 
any  later  date  at  which  his  certificate  expires,  if 
he  has  contributed  to  tlie  deferred  amiuity  fund 
in  accordance  with  this  Act,  and  his  years  of 
recorded  sei'vice  ai-e  not  less  than  half  the  number 
of  years  which  have  elapsed  since  he  became 
certificated,  the  Treasury  may  grant  to  him,  out 
of  moneys  in'ovidcd  by  Parliament,  an  annual 
superannuation  allowance  calculated  at  the  rate 
of  ten  sliillings  for  each  coni]ilete  year  of  recorded 


(?) >  If  at  ail}-  time  the  Education  Department  find  that  the 
average  salaries  of  the  certificated  teachers  calculated 
in  the  })rescri])ed  manner  exceed  by  ten  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  men  one  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds  thirteen 
shillings  and  threepence,  or  in  the  case  of  women 
seventy-six  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  ninepence  per 
annum,  they  sliall  certify  accordingly  to  the  Trcasiuiy, 
and  tlie  Treasury  may  by  warrant,  in  the  case  of  either 
sex,  increase  the  rate  of  contribution  to  the  deferred 
annuity  fund  under  this  Act  by  an  amount  not  exceeding 
five  shillings  a  year  for  each  full  ten  per  cent  of  the 
excess- 
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(4)  Any  sueli  certiticatt"  may  be  «^iveii  and  warrant  uiado  I'roiii 

tinio  to  time,  and  if  in.  any  year  tho  Education  Depart- 
ment consider  tliat  the  average  emulmnents  have  been 
so  reduced  as  no  longer  to  justify  any  increase  of  con- 
tribution made  by  any  sucli  warrant,  they  may  certify 
tlio  same  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  'J'l'casun'-  may  cancel 
their  wairant  accordingly. 

(5)  ■■  Recorded  service"  for  the  i)ur])oses  of  tliis  Act  shall  be 

such,  service  in  the  capacity  of  certificated  teacher  in  a 
public  olomontajy  Sychool,  not  being  an  cvenhig  school, 
as  is  recorded  by  the  Education  Department,  and  may 
include  such  seryice  as  is  so  reoorded  in  the  capacity, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Educatioii  Code,  either  of  a 
teacher  in  a  training  college,  or  of  organising  teacher, 
or  of  teacher  of  a  central  class  for  pupil  teachers,  or  in 
such  other  capacity  in  or  coimected  with  public  cilemen- 
tary  schools  as  may  be  for  tlic  time  being  prescribed, 
or  in  tho  capacity  of  a  certificated  teacher  in  a  certified 
reformatory  or  industrial  school  ;  but  no  service  after 
the  teacher  attains  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  shall  be 
recorded  service  for  the  purpose  either  of  contribution 
to  the  deferred  annuity  fund,  or  of  deteirniining  the 
amount  of  any  allowance  under  this  Act. 

AlloiiHinces  to  Incapacitated  Teachera. 

li.    (1)  Where  a  teacher  satisHes  tlu>  Trcasui-y  in  tlif  jncsc  rilicd 
manner  that  he — 
{(t)  Has  served  a  number  of  years  of  recorded  service 

not  less  than  ten  and  not  less  than  half  the  yeara 

which  have  elapsed  since  he  ])ccame  certificated  ; 

and 
(?>;  Has  not   at   the   date   of  tlie   apjilication,  been    for 

more    than    the   prescribed    time    unemployed    in 

recorded  service  ;  and 
(r-)  Han     become     ijermancully     incnpabh',     owini::     to 

infiinnity   of  mind   or    body,    of    being   an    efficient 

teacher  in  a  ])ul)lic  elementary  school ;  and 
(V/i  Isi  not  excluded  by  the  presciibed  disiiualifications  ; 

the  Treasury  may,  subject  to  the  ])rescril)ed  conditi«ins 
and  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  grant  to  such  teacher 
out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament  an  annual  allow- 
ance (in  this  Act  called  "a  disablement  allowance") 
not  exceeding — 

i^i)  If  the  teacher  is  a  man,  Iwr'iity  jiounds  b.i-  ten 
complete  years  of  recorded  service,  Avith  tlio 
addition  of  one  pound  for  each  complete  additional 
year  of  recorded  service;   and 
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(&)  If  the  teacher  is  a  woiaaii,  fifteen  pounds  for  ten 
complete  years  of  recorded  seiTice,  with  the 
addition  of  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  for  each 
complete  additional  year  of  recorded  service;  and 

(c)  In  any  case,  the  total  annual  sum  which  the  teacher 
might  obtain  from  an  annuity  and  superannuation 
allowance  under  this  Act  by  continuing  to  serve 
until  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

(2)  If  tlie  grantee  of  a  disablement  allowance  attains  the  age 

of  sixty-five  years,  any  annuity  which  would  othei-wise 
be  payable  to  the  grantee  out  of  the  deferred  annuity 
fund  shall,  except  whej-e  the  allowance  has  ceased  by 
reason  of  the  grantee  being  again  employed  as  a  teacher 
in  recorded  service,  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  and  applied 
as  they  direct  towards  the  payment  of  disablement 
allowances,  and,  in  that  case,  tlie  Treasury  shall  not 
award  any  sjuperanuuation  allowance  to  thei  grantee. 

(3)  A    disablement    allowance   shall   be    re-considered    by   the 

Treasury  at  intervals  not  exceeding  three  years  ;  and 
the  rules  shall  provide  for  the  suspension,  cessation,  or 
reduction  of  the  allowance  in  whole  or  in  part,  if  the 
prescribed  conditions  are  not  complied  with  or  the  pre- 
scribed disqualifications  apply,  and  those  disqualifica- 
tions shall  deal  with  the  cases  of  persons  who  have 
caused  or  increased  their  infirmity  by  their  own  mis- 
conduct or  default,  or  who  marry  or  cease  to  be 
incapable,  or  become  in  such  a  position  as  not  to  be  in 
pecuniary  need  of  the  allowance. 

Collection  of  Contrihntions  and  Deferrtd  Annuity  Fund 
arising  therefrom. 

3.  (1)  The  contributions  under  this  Act  from  certificated  teachers 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Education  Department  at  the  pre- 
scribed time  and  in  the  prescribed  mamier  by  the 
teachers  or  their  emploj'ers;  and  the  receipt  of  the 
Education  Department  for  the  amount  of  a  contribu- 
tion paid  b}'  the  employer  of  a  teacher  shall  be  a  good 
discharge  for  the  like  amount  of  renuuieration  othei'wise 
payable  to  the  teacher. 

(2)  Tlie  contributions  so  received   l)y  the   Education  Depart- 

ment shall  be  paid  to  the  National  Debt  Commissioners, 
a.nd  be  invested  by  them  so  as  to  form  a  fund,  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  "  the  defen'ed  annuity  fund." 

(3)  The  National  Debt   Commissioners  shall    imy   out   of  tlie 

fund  to  the  Treasury  the  sums  required  by  the  Treasury 
for  the  payment  of  annuities  under  this  Act,  but  other- 
wise shall   invest  the  contributions,  and    all  income  of 
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the  fund  for  the  time  being,  in  any  securities  in  which 
money  held  by  the  Commissioners  on  account  of  savings 
banks  may  be  invested. 

(4)  Separate  subsidiary  funds  shall  be  kept  in  respect  of  the 

contributions  and  annuities  of  men  and  women  teachers 
respectively,  and  any  part  of  the  assets  of  one  subsi- 
diary fund  may  be  used  for  meeting  the  liabilities  of 
the  other,  and  in  that  case  the  amount  lent  by  the  one 
to  the  other  shall  be  a  debt  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  used  for  the  computation  of  the  tables  for  the  time 
being  in  force  under  this  Act. 

(5)  A  return  showing  the  state  of  the  fund  at  the  end  of  every 

financial  year,  distinguishing  the  said  accounts,  shall 
be  annually  laid  before  Pai'liament. 

(6)  At  the  end  of  every  seven  years  an  actuarial  inquiiy  into 

and  report  upon  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  fund 
shall  be  made  under  the  dii'ection  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Education  Department,  and  the  report  shall  be 
laid  before  Parliament. 

I'ables  of  Deferred  Annuities. 

4.  (1)  The  Treasury  shall  cause  tables  to  be  constructed,  show- 

ing the  amount  of  annuity  payable  out  of  the  deferred 
annuity  fmid  to  men  and  women  teachers  respectively 
in  respect  of  the  contributions  made  by  them  from  time 
to  time  under  this  Act,  and  so  framed  as  to  secure  the 
fund  against  loss. 
(2)  If  it  appears  fi-om  any  actuarial  repo-rt.  under  tliis  Act  that 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  either  accovmt  of  the  fund 
ai'e  such  as  either  to  require  a  reduction  or  to  justify 
an  increase  of  the  annuities,  the  Treasury  may  cause 
fresh  tables  to  be  constructed,  and  those  tables,  when 
approved  by  the  Treasury,  shall  come  into  force  and 
shall  be  laid  before  Parliament,  and  the  former  tables 
shall  cease  to  be  in  force,  and  so  on  from  time  to  time 
as  occasion   requires. 

Application  of  Act  to  Existing   Teachers. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  application  of  this  Act  to  certificated 
teachers  who  became  certificated  before  the  commencement  of  this 
Act  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  "  existing  teachers ")  the  following 
provisions  shall  have  effect : 

(1)  The  Education  Department  shall,  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
give  to  each  existing  teacher  the  option,  within  the  pre- 
scribed time,  not  being  more  than  one  year  after  the 
commencement  of  this  Act,  of  accepting,  in  the  pre- 
scribed manner,  this  Act. 
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(2)  If  an  existing  teacher  does  not  so  accept  this  Act,  it  shall 

not  apply  to  him.  If  an  existinc  teacher  does  so  accept 
this  Act,  it  shall  apply  to  him  with  the  following  modi- 
fications ;  that  is  to  say : 

(a)  The  rate    of    ten   sliillings  upon    which   the    super- 

annuation allowance  is  calculated  may  be  augmented 
in  the  case  of  a  man  by  threepence,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  by  twopence,  for  each  complete  year 
of  recorded  services  served  before  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Act : 

(b)  If  the  teacher  has  not  at  the  date  of  the  acceptance 

attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  or  any  greater 
age,  and  has  ser\'ed  in  recorded  service  through- 
out the  seven  years  next  before  the  commencement 
of  this  Act,  the  provisions  with  respect  to  the 
expiration  of  the  certificate  shall  apply  as  if  the 
date  of  the  acceptance  Avere  substituted  for  the 
date  at  which  the  teacher  attamed  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years ; 

(c)  If  the  teacher  has  not  at  the  date  of  the  acceptance 

attained  the  said  age,  he  must  serve  in  recorded 
seiwice  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  and 
where,  during  any  part  of  the  seven  years  next 
before  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  he  was  not 
in  recorded  ser^ace,  the  duration  of  the  recorded 
service  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act  must 
not  be  less  than  the  said  part'  of  the  seven  years. 

(3)  Notliing  in  this  section  shall  authorise  the  grant  of   any 

allowance  to  any  teacher  wlio  at  the  commencement  of 
this  Act  is  in  receipt  of  a  pension  out  of  moneys  pro- 
vided by  Parliament  for  the  service  of  education. 

Jiu/es. 

6.  (1)  The  Treasury  and  the  Education  Department  may  make 
niles  for  carrying  into  effect  this  Act,  and  shall  provide 
thereby — 

(a)  For  permitting  certificated  teachers  to  pay  contri- 

butions to  the  defeiTed  annuity  fund  during  any 
interval  not  exceeding  six  nionths  in  wliich  they  ai'e 
not  employed  in  recorded  service,  and  for  reckon- 
ing the  time  in  respect  of  which  such  contributions 
are  made,  as  if  it  were  recorded  service  ; 

(b)  For  the  application  of  an  annuity  or  allowance  under 

this  Act  when  payable  to  a  person  who  is  of  unsound 
mind,  or  otherwise  incapable  of  giving  a  receipt; 
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(c)  For  tlie  suspensiou  of  all  or  auy  part  of  an  allowance 
when  the  grantee  is  wholly  or  ])artly  maintained 
out  of  any  public  money :   and 

{d)  For  the  payment  of  any  sum  under  one  hundred 
pouiids  due  on  the  death  of  a  ]>erson  without  the 
production  of  probate  or  other  proof  of  the  title 
of  the  personal  representative  of  such  person. 

(2)  All  rules  made  under  this  section  shall  be  laid,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  before  both  Houses  of  Parliaiiienr. 

Decision  of  IVeasurt/  and  Education   Dejmrtment. 

7.  Any  question  which  arises  as  to  the  application  of  any 
section  of  this  Act  to  any  person,  or  as  to  the  amount  of  any 
annuity  or  allowance  under  this  Act,  or  as  to  the  grant,  refusal, 
suspension,  or  cessation  of  any  such  allowance,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Trensuiy,  and  any  question  as  to  the  reckoning  of  any 
service  for  any  puqiose  of  this  Act  shall  be  I'vferred  to  the 
Education  Department,  and  the  decision  of  the  Trea.suiy  or 
Education  Department  on  any  question  so  referred  shall  be  final. 

Forfeiture  for  Misconduct. 

8.  (1)  Where  the  certificate  of  a  teacher  is  suspended  or  can- 

celled by  the  Education  Department,  the  teacher  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  any  disablement  allowance  under  this 
Act  unless  the  certificate  is  restored  by  the  Department. 
(2)  AVhere  the  Education  Department  certify  to  the  Treasury 
that  a  recipient  of  any  superannuation  allowance,  or 
disablement  allowance  under  this  Act,  has  been  proved 
to  them  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  act  or  conduct  which, 
if  he  had  continued  to  serve  as  a  teacher,  would  have 
justified  tlieni  in  suspending  or  cancelling  his  certificate, 
the  Treastu'y  shall  suspend  or  detennine  the  allowance 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

As  to  Payment  and  Assic/nnient  of  Annuities:  and  Allowances. 

9.  {V\  Every  annuity  and   allowance  under  this   Act  shall  bo 

payable  quarterly  at  such  times  and  payable  and  appor- 
tionable  in  such  manner  as  the  Treasury  may  fix. 
(2)  Eveiy  assignment  of  or  chai-ge  on,  and  every  agreement 
to  ass'ign  or  charge,  any  annuity  or  allowance  to  a 
teacher  under  this  Act,  Avhether  iDaj'able  ju'esently  or 
at  some  future  date,  shall  be  void,  and  on  the  liank- 
nqitcy  of  the  teacher  the  anntiity  or  allowance  shall 
not  pass  to  any  trustee  or  other  person  acting  on  behalf 
of   the  creditc>rs,   but   this   ])rovision    shall   lie  without 
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prejiulico  to  any  ordor  of  tlie  Court  made  under  sec.  53 
of  the  Bankrui'.tcy  Act,  1883  (46  and  47  Vict.  c.  52), 
or  any  corresponding  enactment  in  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Punishment  for  Fraud  and  Personatwu. 
10.  If  any  person — 

{a)  For  the  purpose  of  obttanin<jr  for  himself  or  any 
other  peison  any  annuity  or  allowance  under  this 
Act,  personates  any  person,  or  makes  any  false 
certificate,  false  representation,  or  false  statement, 
O)'  makes  use  of  any  false  certificate  or  document, 
false  representation,  or  false  statement,  knowing 
the  same  to  be  false;  or 

(&)  By  means  of  any  such  false  certificate,  document, 
representation,  or  statement,  or  by  other  fraudu- 
lent means,  oi-  by  any  pei'sonation,  obtains  or 
attempts  to  obtain  for  himself  or  any  other  person 
any  annuity  or  allowance  under  this  Act, 

he  shall  on  conviction  on  indictment  be  liable  to  imprisonment, 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
and  on  summaiy  conviction  be  liable  to  imprisonment,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  poimds,  and  any  penalty  under 
this  section  may  be  in  addition  to  any  suspension  or  determina- 
tion of  his  allowance  under  this  Act. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  obtaining  of  an  annuity 
or  allowance  includes  the  increase  of  any  annuity  or  allowance, 
and  the  prevention  or  rescission  of  any  cessation  or  suspension 
of  any  annuity  or  allowance,  and  the  obtaining  of  any  sum  in 
respect  of  any  aimuity  or  allowance. 

Definitions. 
11.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

The  expression  "  certificated  teacher "  means  a  teacher  who 
is  recognised  under  the  Education  Code  as  a  certificated 
teacher  for  jxiblio  elementaiy  schools : 

The  expression  "  certificate  "  includes  any  document  issued  by 
the  Education  Department,  which  recognises  a  teacher 
as  a  certificated  teacher : 

Tlie  expression  "  Education  Code  "  means  such  minutes  of  the 
Education  Department  as  are  for  the  time  being 
in  force  for  the  r,ui-pose  of  the  Elementaiy  Education 
Act,  1870  (33  and  34  Vict.  c.  75) : 

The  expression  "  prescribed  "  means  prescribed  by  i-ules  under 
this  Act. 
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Application  to  Scotland. 

12.  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Scotland,  the  following 
provisions  shall  have  effect : 

(1)  The  exjression  "  Education  DepuituieMt  '"  means  the  Scotch 

Education  Department,  and  tiie  expression  "  Education 
Code ''  means  the  Scotch  Education  Code : 

(2)  The  expression  ''  public  elementary  school  "  means  a  public 

or  other  school  in  receipt  of  annual  Parliamentaiy 
gi'ant : 

(3)  Sec.   149  of  the  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  1856  (19  and 

20  Vict.  c.  79),  shall  be  substituted  for  sec.  53  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  1883  : 

(4)  The  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872  (35  and  36  Vict.  c.  62). 

shall  be  substituted  for  the  Elementarv  Education  Act, 
1870: 

(5)  Nothing  contained  or  done  under  this  Act  shall  apply  to  or 

affect  any  teacher  of  a  public  school  in  Scotland 
appointed  before  the  passiing  of  the  Education  (Scotland) 
Act,  1872,  unless  the  teacher  has  accepted  this  Act  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  see.  5  hereof: 

(6)  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  a  school  board  in  Scotland  to 

gi'ant  under  the  powers  conferred  by  sec.  61  of  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  a  retiring  allowance 
payable  out  of  vhe  school  fund  to  any  teacher  of  a 
public  school  under  their  management  who  has  accepted 
this  Act  in  jDursuance  of  the  provisions  of  sec.  5  hereof, 
or  to  whom  this  Act  otlierwise  applies. 

Extent  of  Act. 

13.  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Ireland. 

Commencement  of  Act. 

14.  Tills  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  fii'st  day  of 
April  next  after  the  passing  thereof,  or  on  such  day,  not  more 
than  three  months  later,  as  may  be  fixed  by  Her  Majesty  in 
Council. 

Short   Title. 

15.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Elementary  School  Teachers 
(Superannuation)  Act,  1898. 

Note. — The  provisions  of  tliis  Act  are  extended  to  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  to  Jersey  by  63  oiid  64:  Vict.,  chapters  38  and  40,  with 
certain  modifications. 
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ELEMENTARY      EDUCATION      (^SCHOOL     ATTENDANCE) 
ACT    (1893)  AMENDMENT   ACT,    1899. 

(G2  ANU  (3.3  Vict.  c.  13.) 

Afi    Act    to    amend   the  Laic   respecting   the   Emploiiment  and 
Education  of  Young  Children. 

Bk  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
autliority  of  the  same,  as  follows ; 

Amendment  of  56  and  57    Vict.   c.   51. 

1.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  nine 
hundred,  the  Elementaiy  Education  (School  Attendance)  Act, 
1893,  shall  have  effect  as  if  "  twelve  "  were  substituted  thei'ein 
for  "  eleven."  ' 

Provided  tliat^  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  in  the  case'  of  any 
child  who  at  the'  said  date  is,  under  the  bye-laws  then  in  force  in 
the  school  district  in  which  he  resides,  exempt,  wholly  or  partially, 
as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school. 

Provided  also  that  the  local  authority  for  any  district  may, 
by  bye-law  for  any  parish  within  their  district,  fix  thirteen  years 
as  the  mininimii  age  for  exemption  from  school  attendance  in 
the  case  of  childi-en  to  be  employed  in  agriculture,  and  that  in 
such  parish  such  children  over  eleven  and  under  thirteen  years 
of  age  who  have  passed  the  standard  fixed  for  partial  exemption 
from  school  attendance  by  the  Ijye-laws  of  the  local  authority 
shall  not  be  required  to  attend  school  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  times  in  any  year." 

Such  bye-law  shall  have  effect  as  a  bye-law  made  under  sec.  74 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  and  all  Acts  amending 
the  same. 

The  local  authority  shall  be  the  local  authority  fixed  hj  sec.  7 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Act.    187G. 

Provided  also  that  a  child  shall  be  entitled  to  oljtain  partial 
exeiiiiition  from  school  attendance  on  attaining  tlie  age  of  twelve 
yeai-s  if  such  child  has  made  three  hundred  attendances  in  not 
mx>re  than  two  schools  during  each  year  for  five  preceding  years 
whctlier  consecutive  or  not." 

'  Law  of  School  Attendance,  page  148  ;  Employment  of  Children. 
paRc  .SO  ;  Half-timers,  pa^e  ll:'.. 
-  Bye-laws.  iia<,'e  40  ;  Law  of  School  Attendance,  page  148. 

••  Un'ler  the  Act  of  1900  liye-laws  may  now  extend  the  school  age  to 
14.     VoY  further  inforiuatioii  see  Bye-la WS.  page  40. 
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Short   Title  aiid  Constrtiction. 

2.  Tliis  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Elementaiy  Education  (School 
Attendance)  Act  (1893)  Amendment  Act.  1899,  and  shall  be  read 
with  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,    1870  to   1897. 


ELEMENTAL'  EDUCATION  (DEFECTIVE  AND 
EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN)  ACT,   1899. 

(62  AND  63  Vict.  c.  32.) 

All  Act  to  iiiake  better  Provision  for  the  Elementary  Education 
of  Defective  and  liipileptic  Children  in  England  and 
Wales.' 

Be  it  enacted  bj^  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

Poivtr  to  School   Authority  to  determine  what  Children  are 
Defective  or  Epileptic. 

\.  (1)  A  school  authority,  as  defined  by  the  Elementaiy 
Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893  (56  and 
57  Vict.  o.  42),  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Education 
Department,  make  such  an-angements  as  they  think  fit 
for  ascertaining — 

{ti)  Wliat  childi'en  in  their  district,  not  being  imbecile, 
and  not  being  merely  dull  or  backward,  ai'e  defec- 
tive, that  is  to  say.  what  children  by  reason  of 
mental  or  physical  defect  are  incapable  of  receiving 
proper  benefit  from  the  instruction  in  the  ordinaiy 
pul)lic  elemeutary  schools,  but  are  not  incapable 
by  reason  of  such  defect  of  receiving  benefit  from 
instiiiction  in  such  special  classes  or  schools  a.s  ai"e 
in  this  Act  mentioned;   and 

(6)  Wliat  children  in  tlieii-  district  are  eiiileptic  cliildren, 
that  is  to  say.  what  children,  not  being  idiot's  or 
imbeciles,  are  unfit  by  reason  of  severe  epilepsy  to 
attend  the   ordinaiy  pul)lic  elementaiy  >:chools. 

'  Crippled   Children,    page   67  :     Defective    Children,    i^age   68 ; 
Epileptic  Children,  page  82  -,  Mentally  Deficient  Children  page  172. 

For  tjeiieial  regulatinus  of  Board  of  Educiition  .see  Minute  nf  -Jdth  February, 
1900^  page  f)10. 
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(2)  The  school  authority,  in  inakinp:  their  arrangements  under 

this  section,  shall  provide  facilities  for  enabling  any 
parent,  who  is  of  opinion  that  his  child  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  under  this  Act,  to  j^resent  such  child  to,  the 
school  authority  to  be  examined,  although  he  may  not 
^  have  been  required  so  to  do  Ijy  that  authority ;  and 
any  school  authority  failing  to  provide  such  facilities 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  acted  in  contravention  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  child  is  defective 

or  epileptic  within  the  meaning  of  this  section,  a  certi- 
ficate to  that  effect  by  a  duly  qualified  practitioner 
ap]jroved  by  the  Education  Department  shall  be 
required  in  each  case.  The  certificate  shall  be  in  such 
form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment.    (See  page  518.) 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  of  the  jiowers  conferred  by 
this  section,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parent  of  any 
child  who  may  be  required  by  the  school  authority  to 
be  examined  to  cause  the  child  to  attend  such  examina- 
tion, and  any  jJarent  Avho  fails  to  comply  with  such 
recjuirement  sliall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  five   pounds. 

Power  to  Providt  for  Education  of  Defective  and  Ejnlejitic 
Children. 

2.  (1)  Where  a  school  authority  has  ascertained  that  there  are 
in  their  district  defective  children,  they  may  make 
provision  for  the  education,  of  such  children  by  all  or 
any  of  the  following  means  : 

(c/ )  By  classes  in  public  elementary  schools  certified  by 
the  Education  Department  as  special  classes  ;  or 

(b)  By  boarding  out,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Education  Dejiartnient,  any  such  child  in  a  house 
couvenicntlv  near  to  a  certified  special  cla.ss  or 
school  ;    nr 

(r)  By  establishing  schools,  certified  by  the  Education 
Department,  for  defective  children.  (See  Regula- 
tions, |)-ige  517.) 

(2)  Where  a  school  authority  have  ascertained  that  there  are 
in  their  district  epileptic  children,  they  may  make  pro- 
vision for  tlie  education  of  such  cliildren  by  establishing 
schools,  certified  l)y  the  Education  Department,  for 
epileptic  cliildicn.      (Set;    Regulations,  ]iage  517.) 
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{}i)  The  power  conferred  by  this  section  shall  include  powei- 
to  establisli  or  acquire  and  to  maintain  certified  schools, 
and  to  contribute,  on  such  terms  and  to  such  extent  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Education  Department, 
towards  the  establishment.  enlaro;ement,  or  alteration, 
and  toward.*?  the  maintenance  of  certified  schools. 

H)  A  school  authority  may  in  respect  of  children  resident  in 
or  whose  permanent  home  is  in  their  district,  and  attend- 
ing: certified  special  classes  or  schools  in  tlie  district  of 
another  school  authority,  contribute  to  that  otlier 
authority  the  proportionate  cost  of  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  such  special  classes  or  schools. 

(."))  The  school  authority  acting  under  this  section  shall  make 
provision  for  the  examination  from  time  to  time  of  any 
child  dealt  with  vmder  this  section,  hi  order  to  ascertain 
whether  such  child  has  attained  such  a  mental  and 
physical  condition  as  to  be  fit  to  attend  the  ordinary 
classes  of  public  elementary  schools;  and  the  school 
authority  shall  make  provision  for  smch  examination  in 
the  case  of  any  child  whose  parent  claims  such  examina- 
tion of  his  cliild,  provided  that  the  parent  shall  not 
make  such  claim  within  less  than  six  months  after  his 
child  has  been  examined ;  and  any  school  authority 
failing  to  make  such  provision  as  this  sub-section 
requires  shall  be  deemed  to  liave  acted  in  contravention 
of  this  Act. 

(G;  The  Education  Department  shall  not  certify  any  estab- 
lishment established  after  the  commencement  of  this 
Act  for  boarding  and  lodging  more  than  fifteen  defective 
or  epileptic  children  in  one  building  or  comprising  more 
tlian  fonrsiuh  buildings      (Seo  liegulations.  page  517.) 

Provision    of'  Guidts  or   Co7ivei,ances. 

'■].  A  school  authority  may  provide  guides  or  conveyances  for 
children  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  authority,  are  by  reason 
of  any  physical  or  mental  defect  unable  to  attend  school  without 
"uuides  or  conveyances.' 

'  Conveyance  of  Children,  etc.,  page  >>i. 

■OhlvfUion  of  Parent  as  to   Defective   mid  Epileptic  Children. 

i.  (\)  The  duty  of  a  parent  under  sec.  i  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  187G  (30  and  40  Vict.  c.  79),  to  provide 
elementary  instruction  for  his  child  shall,  in  the  case  of  a 
defcL-tive  or  epileptic  child  over  seven  years  of  age  in 
any  place   where  a  certified    special   class  or  school   is 
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withiji '  reach  of  the  child's  residence,  include  the  duty 
to  cause  the  child  to  attend  such  a  class  or  school,  and 
a  parent  shall  not  be  excused  from  this  duty  liy  reason 
only  that  a  guide  or  conveyance  for  the  child  is 
necessaiy. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  epileptic  child  whose  age  exceeds  seven 
years,  the  school  authority  may,  if  they  think  fit,  apply 
to  a  court  of  summaiy  jui-isdiction  for  an  order 
requiring  the  child  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  school  for 
epileptics,  and  if  any  parent  fails  to  comply  with  the 
order  lie  shall  be  deemed  to  have  failed  to  perform  the 
duty  i^rescribed  by  sec.  i  of  the  Elementaiy  Education 
Act,  1876,  and  may  be  proceeded  against  accordingly. 

Conditions    and    Effect    of    Grant  of  Certificate   to  School  for 
Defective  or  EyiJeptic    Children. 

5.  The  provisions  of  sec.  7  of  the  Elementaiy  Education  (Blind 
and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893,  respecting  the  conditions  and 
effect  of  the  grant  of  certificates  to  schools  for  blind  and  deaf 
children  shall  apply,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  to  schools 
for  defective  or  epileptic  children  established  or  proposed  to  be 
established  under  this  Act,  except  that  no  requirement  need  be 
made  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  expenses  to  be  defrayed  out  of 
private  sources. 

Powers  and  Expenses  of  School  Authotrifij. 

6.  The  provisions  of  sec.  5  of  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind 
and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893  (relating  to  the  powers  and  expenses 
of  a  school  authority  under  that  Act),  shall  apply,  with  the 
necessary  modifications,  to  school  authorities  acting  under  thi& 
Act. 

Note. —  .  .  .  Words  relating  to  Adjustment  of  Expenses 
between  Parish  with  a  School  Board  and  District  Council,  etc., 
repealed  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

Grants   from   Public   Moneij  towards  Education    of    Defective 
and  Epileptic  Children. 

7.  Nothing  in  any  Act  of  Parliament  shall  prevent  the  Educa- 
tion Depai'tment  from  giving  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant 
to  a  school  in  respect  of  education  given  to  defective  or  epileptic 
children  to  such  amount  and  on  such  conditions  as  may  be 
directed  by  or  in  pursuance  of  the  minutes  of  the  Education 
Department  in  force  for  the  time  being.'  (See  Regulations,, 
page  517.) 

'  Grants,  page  ill. 
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Contribution  hij  Parent. 

8.  (1)  The   parent  of  a  defective  or   epileptic-   child   shall    be 

liable  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  child 
incurred  by  a  scliool  authority  under  this  Act  in  like 
manner  and  to  the  like  extent  as  the  parent  of  a  blind 
or  deaf  eliild  is  liable  to  contribute  under  sec.  9  of  the 
Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act, 
1893,  and  the  provisions  of  that  section  shall  apply 
accordingly. 

(2)  The  parent  of  a  defective  or  epileptic  child  shall  not,  by 

reason  of  any  payment  made  under  this  Act  in  respect 
of  the  child,  be  deprived  of  any  franchise,  right,  or 
privilege,  or  lie  subject  to  any  disability  or  disquali- 
fication. 

(3)  Payments  vmder  this  Act  shall  not  be  made  on  condition 

of  a  child  attending  any  certified  school  other  than  such 
as  may  be  reasonably  selected  by  the  pai'ent,  nor 
refused  because  the  child  attends  or  does  not  attend 
any  pai-ticular  certified  school. 

Contribution  by  Guardians  of  the  Poor. 

9.  The  board  of  guardians  of  any  poor  law  union  may  contri- 
bute such  of  the  expenses  of  providing,  enlarging,  or  maintaining 
any  certified  special  class  or  school  under  this  Act  as  are  certified 
by  the  Education  Department  to  have  been  iucm-red  wholly  or 
partly  in  respect  of  scholars  taught  at  the  class  or  school  who 
are  either  resident  in  the  workhouse  or  in  an  institution  to  which 
tliey  have  been  sent  by  the  guardians  from  a  workhouse  or  boarded 
out  by  the  guardians. 

,     Limitation  on-  Li-ahility  of  School  Authority. 

10.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  imposing  a  duty 
on  a  school  authority  to  receive  in  a  special  class  or  school  estab- 
lished by  them  any  child — 

{a)  Who  is  resident  in,  or  whose  permanent  home  in 
their  opinion  is  in,  the  district  of  another  pchool 
authority;  or 

(h)  Who  is  resident  in  a  workhouse,  or  in  any  institu- 
tion to  which  he  has  been  sent  by  the  guardian.s, 
from  a  workhouse,  or  boai-ded  out  by  the  guardians. 

unless  that  other  school  authority,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
suardians  are  willing  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
education  and  maintenance  of  the  child  sucli  sum  as  may  be 
agreed  on  between  the  authorities  concerned. 
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Period    of    Education    for    Defective  and  Epileptic  Ghildrtn. 

11.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870 
to  1893,  and  of  this  Act,  a  defective  or  epileptic  boy  or  girl  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  child  until  the  ape  of  sixteen  j'ears,  and  the 
period  of  compulsory  education  shall,  in  the  case  of  such  a  child, 
extend  to  sixteen  years,  and  the  attendance  of  such  a  child  at 
>*chool  may  be  enforced  as  if  it  Avere  required  by  bye-laws  made 
under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1893,  and  any 
such  child  shall  not,  in  accordance  with  such  bye-laws,  be  entitled 
tn  total  or  partial  exemption  from  the  ol)lip'ation  to  attend  scliool. 

Reliyio ii-<   I nxtrnction . 

12.  The  provisions  regulating  religious  instruction  in  certified 
schools  for  defective  and  epileptic  children  shall  be  the  same  as 
those  enacted  by  sec.  8  of  the  Elementaiy  Education  (Blind  and 
Deaf  Children)  Act,   1893. 

Report    t<:  J'arliiinient. 

13.  Every  school  aulliority  shall  make  to  the  Education 
Department  such  returns  as  the  Department  may  require ;  and 
the  Department  shall  annually  lay  before  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment a  report  of  their  jiroceedings  under  this  Act  during  the 
preceding  year,  and  in  that  report  shall  give  lists  of  the  schools 
and  classes  to  which  they  have  granted  or  refused  certificates 
under  this  Act  duruig  the  year,  with  their  reasons  for  each  such 
refusal. 

I  liter  pri  t-itioii    of  Tenia. 

14.  In   tliis  Act— 

'ri;e  expie'^sion  ''  .school ''  includes  any  institution  in  which 
d(!fective  or  epileptic  children  ai'e  boai'ded  or  lodged  its  well 
as  tauglit,  and  any  establishment  for  boarding  or  lodging 
children  taught  in  a  certified  special  class  or  school  : 

Other  expi'essions  have,  unless  the  contrary  intention  appears, 
the  same  meanintj  as  in  the  Elementarv  Education  (Blind 
and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893. 

Short  Title. 

I.").  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Elementary  Education 
'Defective  and  Epileptic  Cliildrcn)  Act,  1899,  and  may  be  cited 
with  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1893. 
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(62  AND  03  YicT.  c.  33.) 

A/i  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  Enyland  and  Wales,  and  for  matters  connected 
t/iereu'ith.' 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Conmions,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

Establishment  of  Hoard  of  Education. 

1.  (1)   There  shall  be  established  a  Board  of  Education  charged 

with  the  superintendence  of  matters  relating:;  to  educa- 
tion in  England  and  Wales. 

(2)  Tiie  Board  shall  consist  of  a  President,  and  of  the  Lord 

President  of  the  Council  (unless  he  is  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board),  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  the  First  Conunissioner  of  Her  Majesty's. 
Treasury,  and  the  Chancellor  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer- 

(3)  The  existing  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 

Council  on  Education  shall  also  be  a  member  of  the- 
Board,  but  on  the  next  vacancy  in  his  office  the  office 
shall  be  abolislied,  and  the  enactments  mentioned  in 
the  schedule  to  this  Act  shall  be  repealed. 

(4)  The    President  of   the  Board   shall  l)e  ajjpointed   by   Her 

Majest)',  and  shall  Iiold  office  during  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure. 

(5)  The    Board    shall    be    deemed    to    be    established    on  the 

appointment  of  the  President  thereof. 

Duties  and    Powers   of  Hoard   of  Education. 

2.  (1)  Tlie   Boai-d   of   Education   sliall   take   the   place  of    the 

Education  Department  (including  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art),  and  all  enactments  and  documents 
shall  be  construed  acordingly. 
(2)  It  sliall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  fi-om  time 
to  time,  by  order,  to  transfer  to,  or  make  exercisable 
by,  the  Board  of  Education  any  of  tlie  powers  of  the 
Charitv  Commissioners  or  of  tlie  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  ^natters  appearing  to  H^r  Majesty  to  relate  to  educa- 
tion, and  the  oi'der  may  make  such  inovision  as  appears 
'  Board  of  Education,  page  35. 
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necessary  I'or  applying  to  the  exercise  of  those  jiowers 
by  the  Board  of  Education  the  enactments  relating  to 
the  Charity  Commissioners  or  to  the  Board  of 
Agricultm'e. 

Provided  that  an}'  question  as  to  whether  an  endowBient  or  any 
part    of    an    endowment  is  held  for  or  ought  to   be  applied  to 
educational  purposes  shall  l)e  determined  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners.^ 
^  Charity  Commission,  page  49. 

Jnxpiction-   of  Sccondari/   Schools.' 

3.  (1)  'I'he  Board  of  Education  may  by  their  officers,  or,  after 
taking  the  advice  of  the  Consultative  Committee  here- 
inafter mentioned,  by  any  University  or  other  organisa- 
tion, insiDect  any  school  supplying  secondary  education, 
and  desiring  to  be  so  inspected,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  the  school 
and  the  nature  of  the  provisions  made  for  the  teaching 
and  liealth  of  the  scholars,  and  may  so  inspect  the  school 
on  such  terms  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury :  Provided  that 
the  inspection  of  schools  established  by  scheme  under 
the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889  (52  and 
53  Vict.  c.  40),  shall,  subject  to  regulations  made  by 
the  Treasury  under  sec.  9  of  that  Act,  be  conducted 
as  heretofore  by  the  Central  Welsh  Board  for  Inter- 
mediate Education,  and  that  the  said  board  shall  be 
recognised  as  the  proper  organisatiou  for  the  inspection 
of  any  such  schools  as  may  be  desirous  of  inspection 
under  this  section. 
(2)  The  council  of  any  county  or  county  borough  may  out  of 
any  money  applicable  for  the  purposes  of  technical 
education  pay  or  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  inspect- 
ing under  this  section  any  school  within  their  county 
or  borough. 
'  Examinations  and  Inspections,  page  so. 

Co  7isxdtatii  'c  Co  m  m  it  tee. 

■i.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  by  order,  to 
establish  a  Consultative  Committee  consisting,  as  to  not  less  than 
two-tliirds,  of  persons  qualifi.ed  to  represent  the  views  of  universi- 
ties and  other  bodies  interested  in  education,  for  the  purpose 
of— 

{a)  Framing,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, regulations  for  a  register  of  teachers,  which 
shall  be  formed  and  kept  in  manner  to  be  provided 
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by  Order  in  Council :  Provided  that  the  register  so 
formed  shall  contain  the  names  of  the  registered 
teachers  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  an 
entry  in  respect  of  each  teacher  showing  the  date 
of  his  registration,  and  giving  a  brief  record  of 
his  qualifications  and  experience  ;  and 
(b)  Advising  the  Boai'd  of  Education  on  any  matter 
referred   to  the  committee  by  the  Board.' 

'  Consultative  Committee,  I'age  til  :  Registration  of  Teachers, 
page  208. 

Orders  to  be  laid  before  Pa>rliament. 

5.  The  draft  of  any  Order  proposed  to  be  made  under  this 
Act  shall  be  laid  before  each  House  of  Parliament  for  not  less 
than  four  weeks  during  which  that  House  is  sitting,  before  it  is 
submitted  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council. 

Sta-ff ,  Remuneration,  and  Expenses. 

6.  (1)  The  Board  of  Education  may  appoint  such  secretaries, 

officers,  and  servants  as  the  Board  may,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Treasury,  determine. 
(2)  There  shall  be  paid,  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment, to  the  President  of  the  Board,  unless  he  holds 
another  salaried  office,  such  annual  salary  not  exceed- 
ing two  thousand  pounds,  and  to  the  secretaries,  officers, 
and  servants  of  tlie  Board  such  salaries  or  remunera- 
tion as  the  Treasury  may  determine. 

Style,  Seal,  and  Proceedings  of  Board  of  Education. 

7.  (1)  The  Board  of  Education  may  sue  and  be  sued  and  may 

for  all  purposes  be  described  by  that  name. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  have  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
officially  and  judicially  noticed,  and  that  seal  shall  be 
authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  President  or  some 
member  of  the  Board,  or  of  a  secretaiy,  or  of  some 
person  authorised  by  the  President  or  some  member 
of  the  Board  to  act  on  behalf  of  a  secretary. 

(;'))  Eveiy  document  i)urpoi-ting  to  be  an  instrument  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal 
of  the  Board,  authenticated  in  manner  provided  by 
this  Act,  or  to  be  signed  by  a  secretaiy  or  any  pei'son 
authorised  by  the  President  or  some  member  of  the 
Board  to  act  on  behalf  of  a  secretaiy,  shall  l>e  received 
in  evidence,  and  be  deemed  to  be  such  an  instrument 
witliout  further  proof,  unless  the  contraiy  is  shown. 
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(i)  A  certificate  signed  by  the  President  or  any  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  that  any  instrument  purjwrtuig  to 
be  made  or  issued  by  the  President  or  some  member 
of  th.e  Board  is  so  made  or  issued  shall  be  conclusive 
eviden.ce  of  the  fact. 

Power  for  President  or  Secretary  to  sit  in   Parliament. 

>^.  (1)  The  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
not  render  the  person  holding  it  incapable  of  being 
elected  to,  or  of  voting  in,  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  office 
included  in  Schedide  H.  of  the  Representation  of  the 
People  Act,  1867  (30  and  31  Vict.  c.  102);  in  Schedule 
H.  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland)  Act, 
1868  (31  and  32  Vict.  c.  48);  in  Schedule  E.  of  the 
Representation  of  the  People  (Ireland)  Act,  1868  (31 
and  32  Vict.  c.  49);  and  in  Part  I.  of  the  Scliedule  of 
the  Promissciy  Oaths  Act,  1868  (31  and  32  Vict.  c.  72). 

(2)  After  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  en  Education,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  not 
by  reason  of  his  office  be  incapable  of  being  elected  to 
or  of  voting  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament. 

Extent,   Commencement,    and  Short    Title. 

\)    (1)  This  Act  shall   net   extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

(2)  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of 
April,   one    thousand    nine   hundred. 

(3)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Board  of  Education  Act, 
1899. 


SCHEDULE. 
Enactments  Repealed. 


Session  and  Chapter. 


lO.t  20  Vict.  c.  116. 


•J]  &  22  Vict.  c.  97. 


Short  Title. 


Extent  of  Repeal. 


The      Education      The  whole  Act. 
Department 
Act,  1856. 


The      Public 
Health        Act, 

1858. 


In  section  seven  the  words  "  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
of  the  said  Privy  Council  on 
Education  being  one  of  them." 
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(6-"?  AND  Gl  Vict.  c.  53.) 

All  Act  to  a  lilt  ltd  tlif  Ehimntarji  Jul  neat  ion  Acts,  liSlO  to  I<S!).J. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  l)y  and  with 
tlie  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Paiiiament  assembled,  and  l)y  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

Calcithitioii    of  Arcrai/c  Attfiidance. 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  the  fee  <?i-ant  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  181)1  (51  and  55  Vict.  c.  56),  average  attendance 
sliall  be  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  minutes  of  the  Board 
<:>f  Education  in  force  for  the  time  lieing  in  respect  to  public 
elementary   scliools. 

Power  of  Giinrdians  to  Contribute  to  Erpenses  of  Fublic 
Elementarij  School. 

2.  The  board  of  guardianst  of  any  poor  law  union  may  con- 
tribute towards  such  of  the  expenses  of  providing,  enlarging,  or 
maintaining  any  public  elementary  school  as  are  certified  by  tlie 
Board  of  Education  to  have  been  incuned  wholly  or  partly  in 
respect  of  scholars  taught  at  the  school,  who  are  either  resident 
in  a  workhouse  or  in  an  institution  to  which  they  have  been  sent 
by  the  guardians  from  a  workhouse,  or  boarded  out  by  the 
guardians.' 

3.  Expenses  of  Blhid  and  Deaf  Children.  Repealed  by  the 
Act  of  19U2. 

'  Pauper  Children,  page  186. 

K I penxes  of  Children   in    InduftridI  Schools. 

i.  (1)  Where  a  child  is  committed  to  a  certified  industrial 
school,  at  the  instance  of  a  school  board  or  other  local 
authority  within  the  meaning  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1893,  the  authority  may  pay 
the  expenses  of  and  incidental  to  the  conveyance  of 
the  child  to  and  from  the  school,  and  the  sending  of  the 
child  out  on  licence  or  l)ringing  back  the  cliild  on  ihe 
expiration  or  revocation  of  a  licence. 
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(2)  Where  auj-  s:ueli  local  authority  haiVe  contributed  to  the 
support  of  a.  child  in  an  industrial  school  they  may 
coiitributei  to  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  child. 

Accounts  Relating  to  Joint  Industrial  Schools. 

5.  Wliere  twO'  or  more  school  boards  combine  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a.  joint  industrial  school  under  a  joint  body  of 
managers,  the  enactmentsi  relating-  tO'  the  audit  of  school  board 
accounts  shall  applj'  as  if  the  joint  body  of  managers  were  a 
school  board. 

Bye-laws   for   ComiJuhory    AttendaTvce. 

6.  (1)  In  sec.  71  of  the  Elementaiy  Education  Act,  1870.  and 

in  sec.  4  of  the  Elementaiy  Education  Act,  1880  (which 
relate  to  bye-laws  for  the  attendance  of  children  at 
school),  fourteen  years  shall  be  substituted  for  thirteen 
years. 

(2)  The  maximum  penalty  for  the  breach  of  a  bj/e-law  requiring 

the  attendance  of  a  child  at  an  elementary  school,  or 
of  an  attendance  order  made  under  the  Elementary 
Educiitinn  Act,  1876,  shall  be  twenty  shillings,  and 
accordingly  twenty  shillings  shall  be  substituted  for 
five  shillings  in  sec  7-1  of  the  Elementaiw  Education 
Act,  J  870  (33  a] id  34  Vict.  c.  75),  and  in  sec.  12  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1S7G. 

(3)  The  said  sec.  74  shall  have  effect  as  if  the  sanction  therein 

referred  to  were  tlie  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Education 
instead  of  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty  in  Council.' 
^  Bye-laws,  page  40. 

Amendment  of  39  and  J/)  Vict.  c.  79,  as  to  Standard  of 
Attendances. 

7.  In  paragraph  2  of  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Elementaiy 
Education  Act,  187G  (which  relates  to  the  standard  of  previous 
due  attendance  at  a  certified  efficient  school),  three  hundred  and 
fifty  shall  be  substituted  for  two  liundred  and  fifty.' 

^  Bylaws,  pa-e  40. 

Repeal. 

8.  The  Acts  mentioned  in  the  schec'ule  to  this  Act  are  hereby 
repealed  to  the  extent  specified  in  the  third  colmnn  of  that 
.'ichedule. 

Sliort  Title. 

0.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1900,  and  may  be  cited  with  the  Elementaiy  Education  Acts, 
1870  to  1893. 
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SCHEDULE. 

Enactments  Repealed. 
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Session  and  Chapter. 

Short  Title. 

Extent  of  Repeal. 

64  &  55  Vict.  c.  56. 

The    Elementary 
Education  Act, 
1891. 

Section  ten,  from  ''and  the  expres- 
sion "  to  the  end  of  the  section. 

56  &  57  Vict.  c.  42. 

The    Eleuientary 
Education 
( Blind  aud  Deaf 
Children)   Act, 
1893. 

Section    four,   from   "and    until"   to 

the  end  of  the  section. 
Section    five,    from    "or    where    the 

school    authority''   to    "value    of 

each  parish." 

EDUCATION  ACT,  1901. 

(1  Edwakd  VII.  c.  11.) 

An  Act  for  enabling  Local  Authorities  to  empower  School 
Boards  temporarily  to  carry  on  certain  Schools ;  and  for 
sanctioning  certain  School  Board  Ex]ienses. — {August 
9th,  1901.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
witli  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temjjoral, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
autliority  of  the  same,  as  follows:  — 

Temporary  Provision  for  certain  School  Board  Schools. 

1.  (1)  Where  a  school  board  has  at  any  time  during  the  twelve 
months  immediately  preceding  the  thirty-first  day  of  July  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  one  maintained  out  of  the  school  fmid 
any  school  or  class  to  the  maintenance  of  which  the  school  fund 
is  not  lawfully  applicable,  the  council  of  the  county  or  county 
l)orough.  within  which  the  school  or  class  is  held,  or,  witli  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  any  other  local  authority 
under  the  Technical  Instniction  Acts,  18cS9  and  1891,  for  the 
district  within  which  the  school  or  class  is  held,  may  empower 
the  school  board  to  cany  on  for  the  period  of  one  year  from 
that  day  the  work  of  the  school  or  diss  to  such  extent  and  on 
such  terms  as  may  be  airreed  on  between  such   council  or  local 
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authority  and  the  school  board,  and  to  apply  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  school  or  class  such  sum  out  of  the  school  fund  as  the 
council   or  local   authority  may  sanction. 

(2)  Where  any  exjjenses  incurred  by  a  school  board  in  respect 
of  any  such  school  or  class  before  the  said  day  are  sanctioned 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  the  legality  of  those  expenses 
shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  court. 

S/iorf  Title. 
2.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Education  Act,   1901. 


EDUCATION   ACT,    1901   (RENEWAL),  ACT,    190-2- 

(2  Ed\v.\ed  VIL  c.  19.) 

An  Art  to  Reii'^w  the  Education  Act.  1901. — {.July  Slst.  190:2.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Pai-liament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows:  — 

Renewal  of  Education  Act,  1901. 

1.  The  Education  Act,  1901,  shall  have  effect,  as  respects  the 
year  ending  the  thirty-fu-st  day  of  July  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  three,  as  if  "  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two  "  were 
substituted  for  "one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one"  in  section 
one  of  that  Act. 

Short  Title. 

2.  This  Act  miy  })e  cited  as  tlie  Education  Act,  1901  (lienewalK 
Act,  1902. 
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.\n  Act  for  the  Distribution  and  .VpijHcation  of  certain  Duties  of 
Customs  and  E.xcise :  and  for  other  purjioses  connected 
therewith.— (18th   Augrust.    1890.) 

Wliercas  certain  local  taxation  (customs  and  excise)  duties  iiavc 
by  an  Act  of  the  present  session  been  directed  to  be  jiaid  to  the  same 
local  taxation  accounts  as  the  local  taxation  probate  duty,  and  it  is 
expedient  to  provide  tor  tlie  (listributinn  and  application  of  the 
duties   so  2>aid : 
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Ec  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temiooral,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows:  — 

AppUcalioit   of  English  ,Sh(irf   of  <'ii.<t()i)is  and   Excise   JJiiliis. 
1. — (1)   Out   of  the    English   share   of  the    local  taxation    (customs 
and   excise)    duties   jjaid  to  the   local  taxation  account   on  account    of 
any  financial  year — 

(a)  The  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  shall  be  applied 
for  such  purposes  of  police  superannuation  in  England  as 
hereinafter    mentioned ; 

(h)  The  residue  shall,  unless  Parliament  otherwise  determines, 
be  distributed  between  county  and  county  borough  funds, 
and  carried  to  tlie  I-]xcliequer  contribution  accounts  of  those 
funds  respectively,  and  applied  under  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1888,  as  if  it  were  part  of  the  English  share  of  the  local 
taxation  probate  duty,  and  shall  be  the  subject  of  an  adjust- 
ment between  counties  and  county  boroughs,  according  to 
section  thirty-two  of  the  said  Act,  by  the  Commissioners 
under  that   Act. 

(2)   and  (3)  repealed  by  Act  of  1902. 

(4)  The  council  for  any  county  to  which  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  1889,  applies  may  contribute  any  sum  received  by 
such  council  under  this  section  in  respect  of  the  said  residue  or  any 
part  of  that  sum  towards  intermediate  and  technical  education  under 
that  Act,  in  addition  to  the  amount  which  the  council  can  under  that 
Act  contribute  for  such   education. 

AirpUcatioii   of  Scotch  Shan:   of   Ciis'oiiis  and  Excise   Duties. 

2. — Out  of  the  Scotch  share  of  the  local  taxation  (customs  and 
■excise)  duties  paid  to  the  local  taxation  (Scotland)  account  on  account 
of  any  financial  year — 

(i.)  The  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  shall  be  applied  for  such 
purposes  of  police  superannuation  in  Scotland  as  herein- 
after mentioned; 
<ii.)  A  sum  not  exceeding  forty  thousand  pounds  shall  be  applied 
in  relief  from  the  payment  of  school  fees  in  the  State-aided 
schools  in  Scotland  of  children  in  the  compulsoi-y  standards 
of  the  Scotch  code,  and  shall  be  distributed  in  such  manner 
and  in  accordance  with  such  conditions  as  may  be  set  forth 
for  the  present  financial  year  in  a  minute  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  to  be  forthwith  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  every  year  subsi.'(|ncnt  to  the  present  year  in 
the  Scotch  Education  Code  annually  submitted  to  Parliament; 
and 
(iii.)  The  residue  shall,  until  Parliament  otherwise  determines, 
be  diminished  by  any  charge,  or  increased  by  any  credit, 
pursuant  to  the  pro\'isions  of  the  Contagious  DLseases 
(Animals)  (Pleuro  Pneumonia)  Act,  1890,  and  distributed 
by  the   Secretaiy   for  Scotland — 

(a)  To  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  medical  officers  and  sanitai-y 
inspectors  appointed  under  the  Public  Health  (Scotland) 
Act,  1867,  or  under  the  Local  Government  (Scotland) 
Act,  1889,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  such  manner  and 
according  to  such  scale  and  resrulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed   by  the    Secretaiy   for    Scotland; 
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(b)  And,  subject  as  aforesaid,  among  the  county  councils 
of  counties  and  town  councils  acting  as  such  or  as 
police  commissioners  of  burghs,  and  police  commissioners 
of  police  burghs,  in  Scotland,  in  proportion  to  the 
respective  valuations  of  such  counties  and  burghs  and 
police  burghs  as  such  valuations  shall  be  ascertained 
by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  at  the  date  of  such  distribu- 
tion, the  share  falling  to  such  councils  and  commissioners 
respectively  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  local  rates 
levied  by  them  respectively,  in  such  manner  as  they 
may  determine. 

Provided  nevertheless  that  the  council  of  any  such  county  or 
burgh  and  the  commissioners  of  any  such  police  burgh  may  con- 
tribute any  sum  received  by  such  council  or  commissioners  (as  the 
case  may  be)  in  respect  of  the  said  residue  or  any  part  of  that  sum 
for  the  purpose  of  technical  education  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Technical  Schools  (Scotland)  Act,  1887,  and  may  make  that  contribu- 
tion over  and  above  any  sum  that  may  be  paid  out  of  any  school 
fund  under  that  Act  whether  or  not  any  sum  has  been  paid  out  of 
such    fund. 

Application  of  Irish    Share  of    CuMoma    and  Excise  Duties. 

3. — (1)  The  Irish  share  of  the  local  taxation  (customs  and  excise) 
duties  paid  to  the  local  taxation  (Ireland)  account  on  account  of  any 
financial  year  shall  be  applied  as  follows,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  snch 
aha/re — 

(i.)   The    sum    of    seventy-eight    thousand   pounds    shall    be    paid 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  shall  be  distributed 
by  thom    as   nearly    as  possible    in  proportion  to  the  average 
number  of  pupils  daily  attending  the  several  national  schools 
in  Ireland  in  aid  of  which  salaries  or   any  other  money  pay- 
ments are  paid  by  the  said  commissioners,  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the   rules    and  regulations    of  the  said  commissioners 
for  the  time  being  in    force,    and  such   distribution    shall   be 
made    according    to   rules    to    be    framed    by    the    said    com- 
missioners with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  and  the  amounts — 
(a)  In  the   case  of   every  national  school   in  a    union  which 
is  not  a  contributory  union,  shall  be  paid  for  tlie  beneht 
of  the  schools  which  are  not  model  schools  as  an  addition 
to  the  local  contributions  to  or  in  respect  of  such  scliools 
within    tlic   financial    year    fixed    by    the    last-mentioned 
rules;     and 
{}))  In   the    case    of   every    national  school    in   a   union   which 
is  a  contributory  union,    shall    be   paid  to  the  guardians 
of  such  union,  provided   that  no   such  payment    shall    be 
made    to   the   guardians    of    any    contributory    union    in 
excess  of  the   amount  paid  by  them  within  the  financial 
year  fixed  as  aforesaid,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Nalional    School    Teachers     (Ireland)    Act,    1875,    out    of 
the  poor  rate : 
(c)  All  sums  so  paid  to  the  guardians  of  a  contributory  union 

shall  1)6  applied  in  aid  of  the  poor  rate;  and 
{d)  Any  sums  not  paid  to  the  guardians  of  a  contributoiy 
union  by  reason  of  the  proviso  restricting  the  amount 
of  payment  hereinbefore  contained  shall  be  paid  for 
the  benefit  of  the  national  schools  in  the  union  which 
are  not  model  schools  in  flic  manner  hereinbefore 
mentioned. 
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(ii.)  The  residue  of  such  share  shall,  uuless  Parliameut  other- 
wise clieterniines,  be  paid  to  (the  Intermediate  Educatiou 
Board  for  Ireland,  and  be  distiibuted  and  applied  by  them 
amongst  schools  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Intermediate 
Educatiou  (Ireland)  Act,  1878,  apply  for  both  or  either  of 
the  purposes  following',  but  for  no  other  purposes,  namely : 

(a)  For  the  payment  to  managers  of  schools  complying  with 
the  conditions  prescribed  under  the  said  Act,  of  fees 
dependent  on  the  results  of  public  examinations  of 
students ;    and 

(b)  For  the  payment  of  prizes  and  exhibitions,  and  the  giving 

of  certiticates  to  students, 

according  to  a    scheme  to  be    settled    by    the   said    Board    with   the 
approval   of  the  Lord    Lieutenant  and   the   Treasury. 

(2)  Expressions  which  have  meanings  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Katioual  School  Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,  1875,  shall  have  the  same 
meanings    respectively   in    this  section. 

Distribution  of  Sums  for  Police  Supei'annuation  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

4. — (1)  Out  of  the  annual  sum  applicable  under  this  Act  for 
police  superannuation  in  England  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  shall  be  paid  to  the  receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  police 
district,  and  applied  in  aid  of  the  police  superannuation  fund  for  the 
Metropolitan    police  force. 

(2)  The  remaining  half  of  the  said  annual  sum  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  police  authorities  of  the  other  police  forces  in  England 
other  than  the  police  force  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  annual 
sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  applicable  for  police  superannuation  in 
Scotland  shall  be  distiibuted  among  the  police  authorities  of  police 
forces  in  Scotland;  and  the  amounts  to  be  so  distributed  shall  be 
distributed  and  applied  towards  the  superannuation  of  the  police 
forces  in  such  manner  and  in  accordance  ^\ath  such  conditions  and 
regiilatious  as  may  be  pro%'ided  by  or  in  pursuance  of  any  Act  here- 
after passed,  and  until  so  distributed  and  applied  shall  remain  to 
the  credit  of  the  local   taxation  accounts. 

Distrlbulioii   of  Local   Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Duties. 

5. — All  sums  paid  in  respect  of  the  local  taxation  (customs  and 
excise)  duties  to  any  local  taxation  accounts  mentioned  in  section 
twenty-one  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  in  section  twenty- 
one  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  or  in 
the  Probate  Duties  (Scotland  and  Ireland)  Act,  1888,  shall  be  paid 
and  distributed  by  the  like  central  authority  as  in  the  case  of  the 
local  taxation  probate  duty,  and  the  enactments  relating  to  such 
distribution  shall,  subject  to  the  express  provisions  of  this  Act,  apply 
accordingly ;  the  said  accounts  are  in  this  Act  referred  to  by  the 
names  given  them    in  the   said   Acts. 

Definitions. 
6. — In  this   Act,   unless  the   context  otherwise   requires:  — 
The    expressions    "  burgh,"     "  police    burgh,"    and    "  police    com- 
missioners," have    respectively    the    same  meaning   as  in   the 
Local   Government   (Scotland)    Act,  1889. 
The  expression  "  local  taxation  probate  duty  "   means  the   moiety 
of    probate    duties    which     under   section    twenty-one    of   the 
Local   Government  Act,    1888,    and  section  twenty-one  of  the 
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Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  and  section  two  of 
the  Probate  Duties  (Scotland  and  Ireland)  Act,  1888,  is 
directed  to  be  jDaid  to  the  several  local  taxation  accounts  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively. 
The  expression  "central  authority"  means,  as  respects  England, 
the  Local  Government  Board;  as  respects  Scotland,  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland ;  and  as  respects  Ireland,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Short  Tifh. 

7. — This   Act  may  be    cited    as   the   Local    Taxation   (Customs  and 
Excise)    Act,  1890. 
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(29  AKD  30  Vict.  c.  118.) 

Be  it  enacted  bj'  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
Avitli  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,   as  follows : 

Pkblimixary. 

Short  Title. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866. 

E.rtent  of  Act. 

2.  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Ireland. 

Art-^   described   in    First  Schedule   Repealed. 

3.  The  Acts  described  in  the  first  schedule  to  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed ;  but  tliis  repeal  shall  not  affect  the  past  opera- 
tion of  any  such  Act,  or  the  force  or  operation  of  any  certificate, 
order,  rule,  or  sentence,  made  or  passed,  or  the  validity  or 
invalidity  of  anything  done  or  suffered,  or  any  riglit,  title,  obliga- 
tion, or  liability  accrued,  before  the  passing  of  this  Act;  nor 
shall  this  Act  interfere  with  the  institution  or  prosecution  of 
any  proceeding  in  re.spect  of  any  offence  committed  against,  or 
any  penalty  or  forfeiture  incurred  under,  any  Act  hereby 
repealed. 

/ iitcr/firftitioii    of   Terms. 

4.  In  this  Act — 

Tlie  term  ''  justice "  applies  to  England  only,  and  merns  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  liaving  jurisdiction  in  the  j^lace  where 
the  matter  re(]uirinQ:  the  cognisance  of  a  justice  arises  : 

'Industrial  Schools,  page  126. 
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The  term  ''  two  justices  "  applies  to  England  oiily.  and  mean-; 
two  or  more  justices  in  Petty  Sessions,  or  the  Lord  Mayor 
or  an  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  or  a  police  or  stipen- 
diary magistrate  or  other  justice  having  by  law  autliority 
to  act  alone  for  an}'-  pur]iose  with  the  powers  of  two  justices : 

Tlie  term  "  magistrate  "  apj^lies  to  Scotland  only,  and  includes 
Sheriff,  Sheriff  Substitute,  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  a  County, 
Judge  in  a  Police  Court,  and  Provost  or  Baillie  of  a  City  or 
Burgh  : 

The  term  "'prison  authority'"  with  respect  to  England  lias  the 
same  meaning  as  in  the  Prisons  Act,  1865  (28  and  29  Vict. 
c.  126),  and  with  respect  to  Scotland  means  the  Adminis- 
trators of  a  i^rison  as  defined  by  the  Prisons  (Scotland) 
Administration  Act,   1860  (23  and'2i  Vict.  c.  105). 

The  term  "  parisli "  includes  a  place  separately  mauitaining  its 
own   poor. 

Industrial  Schools. 

Desrr/jjdoii    of   IndusiriuJ  Schodix  (tiid   MdiKiyei". 

5.  A  school  in  which  industrial  training  is  provided,  and  in 
which  children  are  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed,  as  well  as  taught, 
shall  exclusively  be  deemed  an  industnal  school  within  tlie 
meaning  of  this  Act. 

The  persons  for  the  time  being  having  the  management  or 
control  of  such  a  school  shall  be  deemed  the  managers  thereof 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

lN.SPEf'TOR. 

Inspector  of  Industrial  Scliools  and  Assistant. 

6.  Such  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Prisons  as  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  (in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  Secretaiy  of  State)  from  time  to  time  thinks  fit  to 
appoint  to  be  the  Inspector  of  Reformatoiy  Schools  shall  be  also 
the  Inspector  of  Industrial   Schools. 

The  Secretary  of  State  may  from  time  to  time  ajipoint  a  fit 
person  to  assist  the  inspector ;  and  eveiy  person  so  a2)i)ointed 
shall  have  such  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  inspector  of 
industrial  schobls  as  the  Secretary  of  State  from  time  to  time 
prescribes,  but  shall  act  imder  the  direction  of  the  inspector. 

Certified   Ixuistrial  Schools. 
}f()de  of  Certifi/iiKj    I ndiixfrial  Schoids. 

7.  The  Secretary  of  State  may,  on  the  ap])lication  of  the 
nianagersof  an  industrial  school,  direct  the  inspector  of  industrial 
schools  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  school,  and  its  fit- 
ness for  the  reception  of  children  to  be  sent  there  under  this 
Act,  and  to  report  to  him  thereon,  and  the  inspector  shall  examine 
and  report  accordingly. 
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If  satisfied  with  the  report  of  the  inspector  the  Secretary  of 
State  may,  by  Avriting  under  his  hand,  certify  that  the  school 
is  fit  for  the  reception  of  children  to  be  se'it  there  under  this 
iict,  and  thereupon  the  school  shall  be  deemed  a  certified  indus- 
trial school. 

School  not  to  he  Certified  as  Industrial  and  Reformatory. 

8.  A  school  shall  not  be  at  the  same  time  a  certified  industrial 
school  under  this  Act  and  a  certified  reformatory  school  under 
any  other  Act. 

Notices  of  Certificate  to  he  Gazetted. 

9.  A  notice  of  the  gi'ant  of  each  certificate  shall  Avithin  one 
month  be  inserted  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  London 
or  in  the  Edinbm'gh  Gazette,  according  as  the  school  to  which  it 
refers  is  in  England  or  in  Scotland. 

Copy  of  Gazette  to  he  Evidence. 

A  copy  of  the  Gazette  containing  the  notice  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  grant,  which  may  also  be  proved  by  the 
certificate  itself,  or  by  an  instrument  purporting  to  be  a  copy 
of  the  certificate,  and  to-  be  attested  as  such  by  the  inspector  of 
industrial  schools. 

Inspection  of  School. 

10.  Every  certified  industrial  school  shall  fi-om  time  to  time, 
and  at  least  once  in  each  year,  be  inspected  by  the  inspector  of 
industrial  schools,  or  by  a  person  appointed  to  assist  him  as 
aforesaid. 

Alte)-ations,  etc.,  of  Buildings  to  he  Approved. 

11.  Xo  sul)stantial  addition  or  alteration  shall  be  made  to  or 
in  the  buildings  of  any  certified  industrial  school  without  the 
approval  in  writing  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

C'ontrihution  hi/  Counties  and  Borough'^  to   Estahlii^hinent   and 
Enlargement  of  Schools.^ 

12.  In  England  a  Prison  Authority  ma}-  from  time  to  time 
t'ontrilnite  sudi  suras  of  money,  and  on  such  conditions  us  they 
think  fit,  towards  the  alteration,  enlargement,  or  re-building  of 
a  certified  industrial  school,  or  towards  the  support  of  the  inmates 
of  such  a  school,  or  towards  the  management  of  such  a  school, 
or  towards  the  establishment  or  building  of  a  school  intended  to 
be  a  certified  industrial  school,  or  towards  the  purchase  of  land 
required  either  for  the  use    of  an    existing   certified   industrial 

'  See  Sec.  7  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1872,  page  487. 
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school,  or  for  the    site    of    a    school  intended  to  be  a  certified 
industrial  school ;   ijrovided— 

First,  th.'.t  not  less  than  two  months'  previous  notice'  of  the 
intention  of  the  Prison  Authority  to  take  in  consideration 
the  makhif;:  of  such  contribution,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be 
mentioned  in  such  notice,  be  jziven  by  advtrtisement  in  some 
one  or  more  public  newspaper  or  newspapers  circulated  %\'ithin 
the  district  of  the  comity  or  borouofh,  and  also  in  the  manner 
in  which  notices  relating  to   business  to  be  transacted  by 
the  Prison  Authority  are  usually  given  : 
Secondly,  that    where    the    Prison    Authority  is  the    council 
of  a  borough,  the  order  for  the  contribution  be  made  at  a 
special   meeting   of  the  council : 
Tliirdly,  that  where  the  contribution  is  for  alteration,  enlarge- 
ment, re-building,  establishment,  or  building  of  a  school  or 
intended  school,  or  for  purchase  of  land,  the  aj^proval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  be  previously  given  for  that  alteration, 
enlargement,    re-building,    establishment,    building,    or  pm'- 
chase. 
In   Scotland  a  county  board   may  contribute  to  any  certified 
industrial  school  with  the  consent  and  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the  Prisons  (Scotland)  Adm.inistration  Act,   1860,  respecting 
contributions  to  reformatories. 
'  See  Sec.  14  ..f  Act  of  1873. 

Mode  of  Obtaining  Approval  of  Secretary  of  State. 

13.  In  order  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State 
as  aforesaid  where  required,  the  managers  of  the  school,  or  pro- 
moters of  the  intended  school,  shall  forward  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  particulars  of  the  proposed  establishment  or  purchase, 
and  a  plan  of  the  i:)roposed  alteration,  enlargement,  re-building, 
or  building,  di-awn  on  such  scale,  and  accompanied  by  such 
particulars  and  estimate  of  cost,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  thinks 
fit  to  require;  and  the  Secretary  of  State  may  approve  of  the 
particulai's  and  plan  submitted  tO'  him,  with  or  without  modifi- 
cation, or  may  disa|iprove  of  the  same,  and  his  approval  or  dis- 
approval shall  be  certified  by  writing  under  his  hand. 
Classes  of  CjriLDKEx  to  be  Detained  ix  Certified  Industrial 

Schools. 
As  to  L'liiJdren  under  1^  Years  of  Age  foimd  Begging,  etc. 

14.  An}'  person  may  Ijring  before  two  justices  or  a  magistrate 
any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  that  comes 
within  any  of  the  following  descriptions,  namely — 

That  is  found  begufiug  or  receiving  alms  (whether  actually  or 
under  the  pretext  of  selling  or  oft'ering  for  sale  anything), 
or  being  in  any  street  or  public  place  for  tlie  purpose  of  so 
beffging  or  receivine:  alms  : 
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That  is  found  wandering  and  not  having  any  home  or  settled 
place  of  abode,  or  proper  guardianship,  or  visible  means  of 
subsistence  : 
That  is  found  destitute,  either   Ijeing  an  orphan  or  having  ;i 

surviving  parent  who  is  undergoing  iniprisoimient : 
That  frequents  tlie  compiinj-  of  reputed  thieves.' 
Tlie  justices  or  magistrate  before  whom  a  child  is  brought  as 
coming  within  one  of  those  descriptions,  if  satisfied  on   inquiry 
of  that  fact,  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  deal  with  him  under  this 
Act,  may  order  him  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  industrial  school. 

1  See  Sec.  1  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1880,  page  489. 
As  to  Children  under  12  Years  of  Age  Charged  with  Offences. 

15.  Wliere  a  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  twelve  years 
is  charged  before  two  justices  or  a  magistrate  with  an  oifence 
punishable  by  imprisonment  or  a  less  punishment,  but  has  not 
been  in  Enjrland  convicted  of  felony,  or  in  Scotland  of  theft,  and 
the  child  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  justices  or  magistrate 
(regard  being  had  to  his  age  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case),  to  be  dealt  with  under  this  Act,  the  justices  or  magistrate 
may  order  him  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  industrial  scliool.^ 

-  See   Sec.    1    of    Youthful    Offenders    Act,  1901,    page   502  ;  see   Sec.    9, 
Prevention,  &c.,  Act,  1894,  page  497. 

As  to  Refractory  Children  under  IJ/.  Years  of  Age  in  Charge  of 

Parent,  etc. 

16.  Where  the  parent  or  step-parent  or  guardian  of  a  child 
apparentlj'  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  represents  to  two 
justices  or  a  magistrate  that  he  is  unable  to  control  the  child, 
and  that  he  desires  that  the  child  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school 
under  this  Act,  the  justices  or  magistrate,  if  satisfied  on  inquiry 
that  it  is  expedient  to  deal  with  the  child  under  this  Act,  may 
order  him  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  industrial  school. 

.4.<.-  to  liefractory  Children   under  IJf  Years  of  Age  in 
Workhouses,  Pauper  Schools,  etc. 

17.  Where  the  guardians  of  tlie  poor  of  a  union  or  of  a  parish 
wherein  relief  is  administered  by  a  board  of  guardians,  or  the 
board  of  management  of  a  district  pauper  school,  or  the  parochial 
board  of  a  parish  or  combination,  represent  to  two  justices  or  a 
magistrate  that  any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  maintained  in  a  workhouse  or  pauper  school  of  a  union  or 
parish,  or  in  a  district  pauper  school,  or  in  the  poorhouse  of  a 
pari.>h  or  combination  is  refractory,  or  is  the  child  of  i;arents 
either  of  wlioni  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  or  offence  punish- 
able with  penal  servitude  or  im])risonment,  and  that  it  is  desirable 
that  he  l)e  sent  to  an  industrial  school  under  this  Act,  the  justices 
or  magistrates  may,  if  satisfied  that  it  is  expedient  to  deal  with 
the  child  under  this  Act,  order  liim  to  be  sent  to  a  certified 
industrial  scliool. 
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Order  of  Detextiox. 
Form  and  Contents  of  Order  Sendiny  Child  to  School. 

18.  The  order  of  justices  or  a  magfistrate  sending  a  child  to  a 
school  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  Order  of  Detention  in  a 
School)  shall  be  in  writing  signed  bj  the  justices  or  magistrate, 
and  shall  specify  the  name  of  the  school. 

The  scliool  shall  be  some  certified  industrial  school  (whether 
situate  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  or  magistrate  making 
the  order  or  not)  the  managers  of  which  are  willing  to  receive 
the  child ;  and  the  reception  of  the  child  by  the  managers  of  the 
school  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  undertaking  by  them  to  teach, 
train,  clothe,  lodge,  and  feed  him  during  the  wliole  period  for 
which  he  is  liable  to  be  detained  in  the  school,  or  until  the  with- 
drawal or  resignation  of  the  certificate  of  the  school  takes  effect. 
or  until  the  contribution  out  of  money  provided  by  Parliament 
towards  the  custody  and  maintenance  of  the  children  detained 
in  the  school  is  discontinued,   whichever  shall  first  happen. 

The  school  named  in  the  order  shall  be  presumed  to  be  a 
certified  industrial  school  until  the  contrary  is  shown. 

In  determining  on  the  school  the  justices  or  magistrate  shall 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  religious  persuasion  to  which  the 
child  belongs,  and  shall,  if  possible,  select  a  school  conducted  in 
accordance  with  such  religious  persuasion,  and  the  order  shall 
specify  such  religious  persuasion. 

The  order  shall  specify  the  time  for  which  the  child  is  to  be 
detained  in  the  school,  being  such  time  as  to  the  justices  or 
magistrate  seem  proper  for  the  teaching  and  training  of  the 
child,  but  not  in  any  case  extending  beyond  the  time  when  the 
child  will  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

Temporary  Detention  in  Worl-Jioiise,  etc. 

19.  Two  justices  or  a  magistrate,  while  inquiry  is  being  made 
respecting  a  child  or  respecting  a  school  to  which  he  may  be 
sent,  may,  by  order  signed  by  them  or  him,  order  the  child  to 
be  taken  to  the  workhouse  or  poorhouse  of  the  union,  parish, 
or  combination  in  which  he  is  found  or  resident — -or  where  (in 
Scotland)  there  is  no  such  poorhouse,  or  the  poorhouse 
is  at  an  inconvenient  distance,  to  such  other  place,  not  being  a 
prison,  as  the  magistrate  thinks  fit,  the  occupier  whereof  is 
willing  to  receive  him — and  ^o  be  detained  therein  at  the  cost  of 
the  union,  parish,  or  combination  for  any  time  not  exceedinL' 
seven  days,  or  until  an  order  is  sooner  made  for  his  discharge  or 
for  his  being  sent  to  a  certified  industrial  school ;  and  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  for  the  union  or  parish,  or  the  keeper  of 
the  poorhouse,  or  other  person  to  whom  the  order  is  addressed, 
are  and  is  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  detain  him 
accordingly. ' 

1  See  Sec.  4,  Youthful  Offenders  Act.  1901,  page  50:J. 
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Power  to   Pa>rent,  etc.,  to  Apply  to  Remove  Child  to  a  School 
Conducted  in  Accordance  with  Child's  Beligiom  Persuasion. 

20.  If  the  parent,  step-parent,  or  guardian,  or  if  there  be  no 
parent,  step-parent,  or  guardian,  then  the  god-parent,  or  nearest 
adult  relative,  of  a  child  sent  or  about  to  be  sent  to  a  certified 
industrial  school  which  is  not  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
religious  persuasion  to  which  the  child  belongs,  states  to  the 
justices  or  magistrate  by  whom  the  order  of  detention  has  been 
or  is  about  to  be  made  (or  to  two  justices  or  a  magLstrate  having 
the  like  jurisdiction)  that  he  objects  to  the  child  being  sent  to 
or  detanied  in  the  school  specified  or  about  to  be  specified  in 
the  order,  and  names  another  certified  industrial  school  in.  Great 
Britain  which  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  religious 
persuasion  to  which  the  child  belongs,  and  signifies  Ijis  desire 
that  the  child  be  sent  thereto,  then  and  in  every  such  case  the 
justices  or  magistrate  shall,  upon  proof  of  such  child's  religious 
persuasion,  comply  with  the  request  of  the  applicant,  provided — 

First,  that  the  application  be  made  before  the  child  has  been 

sent  to  a  certified  industrial  school,   or  within  thirty  days 

after  his  arrival  at  such  a  school  : 
Secondly,  that  the  applicant  show  to   the  satisfaction   of  the 

justices  or  magistrate  that  the  managers  of  the  school  named 

by  liim  are  willing  to  receive  the  child  : 
Provided  always,  with  respect  to  Scotland,  that  if  any  child  who 
has  become  chargeable  to  any  parish,  and  who  is  under  this 
section  sent  from  Scotland,  to  a  school  out  of  Scotland,  might 
have  been  removed  from  Scotland  (under  any  Act  for  the  time 
being  in  force  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Scotland)  at 
the  instance  of  the  inspector  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  to  which 
he  has  become  chargeable,  had  he  not  been  sent  out  of  Scotland 
under  this  section,  then  and  in  every  such  case  the  chavgeability 
on  such  parish  for  sucli  child  shall  cease  on  his  being  so  sent  out 
of  Scotland. 

Where  Order  to  he  for  Detention  in  School  of  Parocliial  Board. 

21.  In  Scotland  where  a  magistrate  is  about  to  make  or  has 
made  an  order  for  sending  a  child  to  a  certified  industrial  school, 
and  the  child  is  chargeable  at  the  time  to  any  parish,  or  has  been 
so  chargeable  -within  three  months  then  last  past,  and  there  is 
in  that  parish  a  certified  industrial  school  maintained  by  the 
parochial  board  thereof,  and  conducted  in  accordance  with  tlie 
religious  persuasion  to  whicli  the  child  belongs,  and  the  inspector 
of  the  poor  of  such  parish  certifies  to  the  magistrate  (or  to  a 
magistrate  having  the  like  jurisdiction)  that  he  requires  tlie 
child  to  be  sent  to  the  certified  industrial  school  in  such  parish 
maintained  by  the  parocliial  board  thereof,  and  conducted  in 
accordance  with    the    religious    persuasion    to    Aviiich  the  child 
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bcloiips,  then  and  in  every  such  case  the  magistrate  shall  direct 
the  child  to  be  sent  to  the  last-mentioned  school  accordingly, 
the  insi->ector  of  the  poor  defraying  the  expense  of  conveying  the 
child  thither;  provided  that  where  the  order  of  detention  has 
been  made,  the  application  of  the  inspector  to  the  magistrate 
to  be  made  within  fourteen  days  of  the  day  of  the  makinti-  of  the 
order. 

Order  to  be  Warrant  for  Conveyance  and  Detention. 
'22.  The  order  of  detention  in  a  school  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  managers  of  the  school  with  the  child,  and  sliall  be  a  sufficient 
wa}Tant  for  the  conveyance  of  the  child  thither,  and  his  detention 
there. 

Expenses  of  Conveyance  to  School. 

'I'i.  The  expense  of  conveying  to  a  certified  industrial  school 
a  child  ordered  to  be  sent  there  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  police 
authorities  by  whom  he  is  conveyed-,  and  shall  be  deemed  part 
of  the  current  expenses  of  those  police  authorities. 

Evidence  of  Order  of  Detention. 

21.  An  instrument  purporting  to  be  an  order  of  detention  in 
a  school  and  to  be  signed  by  two  justices  or  a  magistrate,  or 
purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  such  an  order,  and  to  be  certified  as 
such  a  copy  by  the  clerk  to  the  justices  or  magistrate  by  whom 
rhe  order  was  made,  shall  be  evidence  of  the  order. 

Management  of  School. 
Religious  Instruction  in  School. 

25.  A  minister  of  the  religious  persuasion  specified  in  the 
order  of  detention  as  that  to  which  the  child  appears  to  the 
justices  or  magistrate  to  belong  may  visit  tlie  child  at  the  school 
on  such  days  and  at  such  times  as  are  from  time  to  time  fixed 
by  reg-ulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  pui^Dose 
of  instructing  liim  in  religion. 

Lodging  Child  Out  of  School. 

26.  The  managers  of  a  school  may  permit  a  child  sent  there 
under  this  Act  to  lodge  at  the  dwelling  of  his  parent  or  of  any 
trustworthy  and  respectable  person,  so  that  the  managers  teach, 
train,  clothe,  and  feed  the  child  in  the  school  as  if  he  were  lodging 
in  the  school  itself,  and  so  that  the^^  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  such  manner  as  he  thinks  fit  to  require,  eveiy  instance 
in  which  they  exercise  a  discretion  under  this  section. 

Licence  for  Living  Out  of  School. 

27.  The  managers  of  a  school  may,  at  any  time  after  the 
expiration  of  eighteen  months  of  the  period  of  detention  allotted 
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to  a  child,  by  licence  under  their  hands,  permit  him  to  live  with 
any  trustworthy  and  respectable  person  named  in  the  licence, 
and  willing  to  receive  and  take  charge  of  him. 

Any  licence  so  granted  shall  not  be  in  force  for  more  than 
three  months,  but  may  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  those 
three  months  be  renewed  for  a  further  period  not  exceeding 
three  months,  to  commence  from  the  expiration  of  the  previous 
period  of  three  months,  and  so  from  time  to  time  until  the  period 
of  the  child's  detention  is  expired. 

Any  sucli  licence  may  also  be  revoked  at  any  time  by  the 
managers  of  the  school  by  writing  under  their  hands,  and  there- 
upon the  child  to  whom  the  licence  related  may  be  required  by 
them,  by  writing  under  their  hands,  to  return  to  the  school. 

The  time  during  which  a  cliild  is  absent  from  a  school  in 
pursuance  of  a  licence  shall,  except  where  such  licence  has  been 
forfeited  by  his  misconduct,  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  time  of 
his  detention  in  the  school,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
allowed  by  the  licence  he  shall  be  taken  back  to  the  school. 

A  child  escaping  from  the  person  with  whom  he  is  placed 
under  a  licence,  or  refusing  to  return  to  the  school  on  the  revoca- 
tion of  his  licence,  or  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  thereby, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  escaped  from  the  school. 

See  Sec.  1  (2)  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1894,  page  490. 

Power  to  Ajypreiitlce  Child. 

28.  The  managers  of  a  school  may,  at  any  time  after  a  cliild 
has  been  placed  out  on  licence  as  aforesaid,  if  he  conducted  him- 
self well  during  his  absence  from  the  school,  bind  him,  with  his 
own  consent,  apprentice  to  any  trade,  calling,  or  service,  not- 
withstanding that  his  period  of  detention  has  not  expired,  and 
every  such  binding  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  to  all  intents. 

Rules  of  School  to  he  App/'ored  hi/  Secretari/  of  State. 

29.  Tlie  managers  of  a  certified  industrial  school  may  from 
time  to  time  make  rules  for  the  management  and  discipline  of 
the  school,  not  being  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act ;  but  those  rules  shall  not  ])e  enforced  until  they  liave  been 
approved  in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  rules  so 
approved  shall  not  be  altered  without  the  like  approval. 

A  ])rinted  copy  of  rules  juirporting  to  be  the  rules  of  a  school 
so  approved  and  to  be  signed  by  the  inspector  of  industrial 
schools  shall  be  evidence  of  the  rules  of  the  school. 

Evidence  as  to  Reception   in  Sdiool,   etc. 

30.  A  certificate  purporting  to  be  signed  l)y  one  of  the  managers 
of  a  certified  industrial  school  or  their  secretary,  or  by  the  superin- 
tendent or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  school,  to  the  effect  that 
the  child  therein   named  was  dulv  received   into   and  is   at  the 
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signing  thereof  detained  in  the  school,  or  has  been  duly  dis- 
charged or  removed  therefrom  or  otherwise  disposed  of  accord- 
ing to  law,  shall  be  evidence  of  tlie  matters  therein  stated. 

Luibilltij  to  Removal  not  Affected  by  Sttiy  at  Scliool. 

31.  The  time  dm-ing  which  a  child  is  detained  in  a  school 
under  this  Act  shall  for  all  purposes  be  excluded  in  the  compu- 
tation of  time  mentioned  in  section  one  of  the  Act  of  the  Session 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  of  Her  Majesty's  reign  (chapter 
sixty-six),  "  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Removal  of  the 
Poor,"  as  amended  by  any  other  Act. 

Ofpence.s   at  School,  etc. 
Refusal  to  Conform  to  Rules. 

32.  If  a  child  sent  to  a  certified  industrial  school,  and  while 
liable  to  be  detained  there,  being  apparently  above  ten  years  of 
age,  and  whether  lodging  in  the  school  itself  or  not,  wilfully 
neglects  or  wilfully  refuses  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  school, 
lie  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  on  summary 
conviction  thereof  before  two  justices  or  a  magistrate  shall  be 
liable  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any 
term;  not  less  than  fourteen  days,  and  not  exceeding  three  months, 
and  the  justices  or  magistrate  before  whom  he  is  convicted  may 
direct  him  to  be  sent  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  imprison- 
ment to  a  certified  reformatory  school,  and  to  be  there  detained 
subject  and  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Reformatory 
Schools  Act,  1866  (29  and  30  Yict.  c.   117), 

I'dKiltij  on   Child  Escaping  frotn  School. 

33.  If  a  child  sent  to  a  certified  industi'ial  school,  and  while 
liable  to  be  detained  there,  and  whether  lodging  in  the  school 
itself  or  not,  escapes  from  the  school,  or  neglects  to  attend 
thereat,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and 
may  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  his  period  of  detention 
l)e  apprehended  without  w<irrant,  and  may  (any  other  Act  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding)  be  then  brought  before  a  justice 
or  magi-strate  having  jurisdiction  in  the  place  or  district  where 
he  is  found,  or  in  the  place  or  district  where  the  school  from 
which  he  escaped  is  situate ;  and  he  shall  thereupon  be  lial)le, 
on  summary  conviction  before  such  a  justice  or  magistrate,  to 
be,  by  and  at  tlie  expense  of  the  managers  of  the  school,  brought 
back  to  the  same  school,  there  to  be  detained  during  a  period 
equal  to  so  much  of  his  period  of  detention  as  remained  uncx]iired 
at  the  time  of  his  committing  the  offence. 

If  the  child  charged  Avith  such  an  oft'ence  is  apparently  above 
ten  years  of  age,  tlien  on  his  summary  conviction  of  the  offence 
before  two  such  justices  or  such  a  magistrate,  he  shall  be  liable. 
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at  the  discretion  of  the  justices  or  magistrate,  instead  of  being- 
sent  back  to  the  same  school,  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without 
hard  labour  for  any  term  not  less  than  fourteen  days,  and  not 
exceeding  three  months,  and  the  justices  or  magistrate  before 
whom  he  is  convicted  may  direct  him  to  be  sent  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  to  a  certified  reformatory  school, 
and  to  be  there  detained  subject  and  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Act,  1866. 

FenaJtij  on  Persons  Inducing  Offenders  to  Escape  from 
Certified  InS.astrial  Schools. 

Si.  If  an}^  person  does  any  of  the  following  things,  tliat  is  to 
say — 

First,  knowingly  assi-sts,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  child  liable 
to  be  detained  in  a  certified  industrial  school  to  escape 
from  the  school ; 

Second,  directly  or  indirectly  induces  such  a  child  so  to  escape  ; 

Third,  knowingly  harbours  or  conceals  a  child  who  has  so 
escaped,  or  prevents  him  from  returning  to  school,  or  know- 
ingly assists  in  so  doino:—  -' 

Every  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act, 
and  shall,  on  summary  conviction  thereof  before  two  justices  or 
a  magistrate,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds, 
or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  two  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour. 
1  See  Sec.  2  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1894,  page  491. 
Expenses  of  Children  m  Schools. 

Power  to  Treasury  to  Contribute  Towards  Custody,  etc,  of 
Children  Detained. 

35.  The  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  may  from 
time  to  time  contribute,  out  of  money  provided  by  Parliament 
for  the  purpose,  such  sums  as  the  Secretary  of  State  fi'om  time 
to  time  thinks  fit  to  reconmiend  towards  the  custody  and  main- 
tenance of  children  detained  in  certified  industrial  schools  ;  pro- 
vided that  such  contributions  shall  not  exceed  two  shillings  per 
head  per  week  for  children  detained  on  the  application  of  their 
parents,  step-parents,  or  guardians. 

Power  to  Prison  Authority  to   Contract  for  Reception  of 
Children  in  Schools. 

36.  In  England  a  Prison  Authority  may  contract  with  the 
miinagers  of  a  certified  industrial  school  for  the  reception  and 
maintenance  therein  of  sucli  children  as  are  from  time  to  time 
ordered  hj  justices  to  be  sent  there  from  the  district  of  the 
Prison  Authority. 
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Power  to  Guardiariis  of  Poor,  etc.,  to  Contribute. 

37.  The  guardians  of  the  poor  of  a  union  or  parish,  or  the 
board  of  management  of  a  district  pauper  school,  or  the  parochial 
board  of  a  j^arisli  or  combination,  may  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  consent  in  England  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  in  Scotland 
of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  contribute  such  sums  as  they  thinlv 
fit  towards  the  maintenance  of  children  detained  in  a  certified 
industrial   school    on   their  application. 

Recovery  of  Cost  of  Maintenance  in  Scotland    when  Parishes, 
etc.,  are  Liable. 

38.  In  Scotland  where  a  child  sent  to  a  certified  industrial 
school  under  this  Act  is  at  the  time  of  his  being  so  sent,  or  within 
three  months  then  last  past  has  been,  chargeable  to  any  parish, 
the  parochial  board  and  inspector  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of 
the  settlement  of  such  child,  if  the  settlement  of  the  child  is  in 
any  parish  in  Scotland,  shall,  as  long  as  he  continues  so  charge- 
able, be  liable  to  rejDay  to  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury  all  expenses  incuired  in  maintaining  him  at  school 
under  this  Act  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  shillings  per  week, 
and  in  default  of  payment  those  expenses  may  be  recovered  by 
the  inspector  of  industrial  schools,  or  any  agent  of  the  inspector, 
in  a  stmimary  manner  before  a  magistrate  having  jurisdiction 
in  the  place  where  the  parish  is  situat-e. 

Provided  always  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  any 
parochial  board  on  whose  funds  the  cost  of  support  of  any  such 
child  has  become  a  charge  from  adopting  such  steps  for  the 
recovery  of  any  sums  which  may  have  been  paid  by  such  parochial 
board  for  any  such  child  against  the  parisli  of  his  settlement, 
or  for  his  removal,  as  may  be  competent  to  them  under  any  Act 
for  the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
Scotland. 

Contribution  by  Parent,  etc. 

39.  Tlie  parent,  step-parent,  or  other  person  for  the  time  being 
legally  liable  to  maintain  a  child  detained  in  a  cei'tified  industrial 
school  shall,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  contribute  to  his  maintenance 
and  training  therein  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  shillings  per  week. 

Order  for  Enforcement  of  Contribution  by  Parent,  etc. 
4:0.  On  the  complaint  of  tlie  inspector  of  industrial  schools, 
or  of  any  agent  of  the  inspector,  or  of  any  constable  under  the 
directions  of  the  inspector  (with  wliich  directions  eveiy  constable 
is  hereby  required  to  comply),  at  any  time  during  the  detention 
of  a  child  in  a  certified  industrial  scliool,  two  justices  or  a  mairis- 
trate  having  jurisdiction  at  the  place  where  the  parent,  stei> 
parent,  or  other  person  liable  as  aforesaid  resides  may,  on 
summons  to  the  parent,  step-parent,   or  other  person  liable  as 
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aforesaid,  examine  into  his  ability  to  jnaiutain  the  child,  and 
may,  if  they  or  he  thuik  fit,  m,ake  an  order  or  decree  on  him  for 
the  payment  to  the  inspector  or  his  agent  of  such  weekly  sum, 
not  exceeding  five  shillings  per  week,  as  to  them  or  him  seems 
reasonable,  during  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  time  for  which 
the  child  is  liable  to  be  detained  in  the  school. 

Every  such  order  or  decree  may  specify  the  time  during  which 
the  payment  is  to  be  made,  or  may  direct  the  payment  to  be 
made  until  further  order. 

In  Scotland  any  such  order  or  decree  shall  be  held  to  be  and 
to  have  the  effect  of  an  order  or  decree  in  each  and  every  week 
for  payment  of  the  sum  ordered  or  decreed  to  be  paid  for  such 
week;  and  under  the  warrant  for  arrestment  therein  contained' 
(which  the  magistrate  is  hereby  authorised  to  grant  if  he  sees 
fit),  it  shall  be  la-w^ul  to  arrest  weekly  for  payment  of  such 
weekly  sum  as  aforesaid  the  wages  of  the  defender  due  and 
current,  and  such  arrestment  shall  attach  not  only  to  the  wages 
due  and  payable  to  the  defender  at  the  date  thereof,  but  also 
to  the  wages  current  for  the  week  or  other  term  or  period  in 
which  such  arrestment  is  executed,  any  law  or  statute  notwith- 
standing. 

Every  such  payment  or  a  proper  propoi'tionate  part  thereof 
shall  go  in  relief  of  the  charges  on  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  and 
the  same  shall  be  accounted  for  as  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  direct,  and  where  the  amomit  of  the  pay- 
ment ordered  in  respect  of  any  child  exceeds  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  in 
respect  of  that  child,  the  balance  shall  be  accounted  for  and 
paid  to  the  managers  of  the  school. 

The  Secretaiy  of  State  may,  in  his  disci'etion,  remit  wliolly 
or  partially  any  payuient  so  ordered- 

Two  justices  or  a  magistrate  having  jurisdiction  to  make 
such  an  order  or  decree  may  from  time  to  time  vary  any  such 
order  or  decree  as  circumstances  require,  on  the  application 
either  of  the  person  on  whom  such  order  or  decree  is  made,  or 
of  the  inspector  of  industrial  schools,  or  his  agent,  on  fourteen 
days'  notice  being  first  given  of  such  application  to  the  inspector 
or  agent  or  to  such  person  respectively. 

Discharge,  etc.,  of  Children  fuom   School. 
Detention  to  Cease  on  Child  Attaining  Sixteen. 

41.  A  person  who  has  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall 
not  be  detained  in  a  certified  industrial  school,  except  with  his 
own  consent  in  writing. 

Transfer   to  Another  Sdiool   by  Secretary   of  State. 

42.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  at  any  time  order  a  child  to 
})e  transferred   from  one  certified    industrial  school   to   another. 
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but  so  tliiit  the  whole  period  of  his  detention    be  not   thereby 
increased. 

The  Secretaiy  of  State  may  also  at  any  time  order  a  child 
beino;  under  sentence  of  detention  in  an  industrial  school  estab- 
lished under  any  other  Act  of  Parliament,  the  <reneral  rules  for 
the  trovernment  whereof  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  be  transferred  to  a  certified  industrial  school  under 
this  Act;  and  in  that  case  the  child  shall  after  the  transfer  be 
deemed  to  be  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  but  so  that  the  whole  period  of  his  detention  be  not  by  such 
transfer  increased. 

The  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  may  pay,  out  of 
money  provided  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose,  such  sum  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  thinks  fit  to  recommend,  in  discharpje  of 
the  expenses  of  the  removal  of  any  child  transferred  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Dischdrge  by  Secretari/  of  State. 

43.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  at  any  time  order  any  child 
to  be  discharged  from  a  certifiv3d  industrial  school  or  from  any 
industrial  school  estaljlished  under  any  other  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  general  rules  for  the  government  whereof  have  been  approved 
by  the  Seci'etary  of  State,  either  absolutely  or  on  such  condition 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  approves,  and  the  child  shall  be  dis- 
charged accordingly. 

Withdrawal,  etc.,   of  Certificatk  of  School. 
Foiirr   for  Secretary  of  State   to    W ithdraw   Certificate. 

44.  The  Secretary  of  State,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  condition 
of  a  certified  industrial  school,  may  at  any  time,  by  notice  under 
his  hand  addressed  to  and  served  on  the  managers  thereof, 
declare  that  the  certificate  of  the  school  is  withdrawn  as  from 
a  time  specified  in  the  notice,  not  being  less  than  six  months 
after  the  date  thereof;  and  at  that  time  the  certificate  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  withdrawn  accordingly,  and  the  school  .shall  there- 
upon cease  to  be  a  certified  industrial  school. 

Ke.siy nation  of  Certificate  by  Managers. 

45.  The  managers  or  the  executors  or  admini-strators  of  a 
deceased  manager  (if  only  one)  of  a  certified  industrial  school 
may  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  their 
intention  to  resign  the  certificate  of  that  school,  and  at  the 
expiration  in  the  case  of  the  managers  of  six  months,  and  in  the 
case  of  executors  or  administratoi-s  of  one  month,  from  the  receipt 
of  that  notice  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (unless  before  that  time 
the  notice  is  withdrawn)  the  certificate  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
resigned  accordingly,  and  the  school  !-hall  thereupon  cease  to 
be  a  certified  industrial  school. 
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Gazetting  and  Evidence  of  Withdrawal,  etc. 

-i6.  A  notice  of  the  withdra'wal  or  resignation  of  the 
certificate  of  a  certified  industrial  school  shall  within  one  month 
be  inserted  by  Order  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  in  tJie  London 
or  in  the  Edinburgh  Gazette,  according  as  the  School  is  in 
England  or  Scotland. 

A  copy  of  the  Gazette  containing  such  notice  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  such  withdrawal  or  resignation. 

A  certificate  shall  be  presumed  to  be  in  force  until  the  with- 
drawal or  resignation  thereof  is  proved. 

Cesser  of  Reception  of  Children  on  Notice,  etc. 

47.  Where  notice  is  given  of  the  A\athdrawal  or  resignation  of 
the  certificate  of  a  certified  industrial  school  no  child  shall  be 
received  into  the  school  for  detention  under  this  Act  after  the 
receipt  by  the  managers  of  the  school  of  the  notice  of  A^athdrawal, 
or  after  the  date  of  the  notice  of  resignation,  as  the  case  may 
be;  but  the  obligation  of  the  managers  to  teach,  train,  clothe, 
lodge,  and  feed  any  children  detained  in  the  school  at  the  time 
of  such  receipt  or  at  the  date  of  such  notice  shall,  except  as  far 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  otherwise  directs,  be  deemed  to  continue 
until  the  withdrawal  or  resignation  of  the  certificate  talves  effect, 
or  until  the  contribution  out  of  money  provided  by  Parliament 
towards  the  custody  and  maintenance  of  the  children  detained 
in  the  school  is  discontinued,  whichever  shall  first  happen. 

Discharge  of  Children  Detained,  etc. 

48.  Where  a  school  ceases  to  be  a,  certified  industrial  school 
tlie  children  detained  therein  shall  be  either  discharged  or  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  certified  industrial  school  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

HoisEs  OP  Refuge,  etc.,  in  Scotland. 

///  Scotland  Paver  for  Industrial  Schools  under  Local  Acts,  etc., 
to  Beceive  Children. 

49.  Wliere  in  any  city,  town,  or  place  in  Scotland  there  has 
been  erected,  under  Local  Act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise,  any 
house  of  refuge  for  destitute  children  or  any  industrial  school, 
or  other  similar  institution,  the  commisvsioners,  directors,  or 
managers  thereof  may  receive  and  maintain  therein,  if  willing 
to  do  so,  all  such  children  as  are  sent  thereto  under  this  Act, 
and  may  pay  such  portion  of  the  fund  under  their  control  as  they 
think  proper  for  the  training,  maintenance,  and  disposal  of  such 
children  ;  provided  that  such  house  of  refuge,  school,  or  institution 
is  certified  as  an  industrial  school  under  this  Act,  and  the  nales 
thereof  and  all  alterations  thereof  from  time  to  time  are  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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Expenses  of  Prison  Authorities,  etc. 

E.rpetisi's  of  Frison  Author/fie'^  attd  County  Bonrch,   how 
Defrayed. 

50.  Expenses  incurred  by  a  Prison  Authority  in  Enrjland  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
expenses  incurred  by  that  authority  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  Prison  Act,  1865,  and  shall  be  defrayed 
accordingly. 

Expenses  incurred  by  a  county  board  in  Scotland  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  a  charge  on  the 
assessment  for  current  expenses  incui'red  by  that  board  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Prisons  (^Scotland)  Adminis- 
tration Act,  1860. 

Miscellaneous. 
Acts  Regulatiny  Procedure. 

51.  The  following  Acts — 

In  England,  the  Act  of  the  Session  of  the  eleventh  and  twelftli 
years  of  Her  Majesty's  reign  (chapter  foily-three),  '"'  to 
facilitate  the  performance  of  tlie  duties  of  justices  of  the 
peace  out  of  sessions,  within  England  and  Wales,  with 
respect  to  summary  convictions  and  orders,"'  and  any  Acts 
amending  the  same  ; 

In  Scotland,  the  Summaiy  Procedure  Act,  1864, — 
Shall  apply  to  all  oft'ences,  payments,  and  orders  in  respect  of 
which  jurisdiction  is  given  to  justices  or  a  magistrate  by 
this  Act,  or  which  are  by  this  Act  directed  to  be  prosecuted, 
enforced,  or  made  in  a  summaiy  manner  or  on  sunuwary 
conviction. 

Use  of  Forms  in  Schedule. 

52.  No  summons,  notice,  or  order  made  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  invalidated 
for  want  of  form  only  ;  and  the  forms  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act 
annexed,  or  forms  to  the  like  effect,  may  be  used  in  the  eases  to 
Avhich  they  refer,  with  such  variations  as  circumstances  require, 
and  when   used  shall  be  deemed  sufficient. 

Service  of  Notices  on  Manayers. 

53.  Any  notice  may  V^e  served  on  the  managers  of  a  certified 
industrial  school  by  being  delivered  to  any  one  of  them  personally, 
or  being  sent  by  post  or  otherwise  in  a  letter  addressed  to  them 
or  any  of  them  at  the  school,  or  at  the  usual  or  last  known  place 
or  abode  of  any  of  the  managers,  or  of  their  secretaiy. 

17 
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Aj} plication  of  Act  to  Existing  Certified  /Schools. 

oi.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  all  certified  industrial  schools, 
being  such  at  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  to  all  children  sent 
thereto  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  but  no  child  shall  be 
detiined  at  any  industrial  school,  in  pursuance  of  any  order 
made  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  for  a  longer  period  than  he 
would  have  been  liable  to  be  detained  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
passed. 


THE   FIRST   SCHEDULE. 

Acts  Ee pealed. 


24  &  25  Vict.  e.  113. 

24  &  25  Vict.  c.  132. 

25  &  26  Vict.  c.  10. 


The  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1861. 

The  Industrial  Schools  (Scotland)  Act,  1861. 

An  Act  for  continuing  for  a  further  limited 
time,  and  for  |esteudiug  the  operation  of 
Orders  made  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act, 
186],  and  the  Industrial  Schools  (Scotland) 
Act,  1861. 


THE  SECOND  SCHEDULE. 
FORMS. 

(A.) 
Order   Sending   Child   to   Industrial  School. 
To  Wit,— 

Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  day  of  in 

pursuance   of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,   1866,  wo  two  of  Her 
Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  said  (County)  of  , 

do  order  that  A.B.,  of  (whose  religious  persuasion 

appears  to  us  to  be  ),  being  a  child  subject  to  the 

provisions  of  section  of  the  said  Act,  be  sent  to  the 

certified  industrial   school   at  ,  and  that   he  be 

detained  there  during 

(Signed)     L.M. 
N.O. 
(C.) 

Complaint    for    Enforcing    in    England     Contribution    from 

Parent,  etc. 
To  Wit,— 

The  complaint  of  the   Inspector   of  Industrial  Schools  (or  as 
the  case  may  be)  made  to  us,  the  undersigned,  two  of  Her  Majesty's 
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Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  said  county  of  ,  this 

day  of  at  in  the  same  county,  who  says, 

that  one  A.B.  of  (*)  the  uge  of  years,  or  tliereabouts, 

is  now  detained  in  the  industrial  school  at  ,  in  the 

county  of  ,   under  the   Industrial    Schools  Act, 

1866.  and  has  been  duly  ordered  and  directed  to  be  detained 
therein  until  the  '         day  of  :  That  one  C.B. 

dwelling  in  the  parisli  of  in  the  county  of 

is  the  parent  (or  step-parent,  etc.)  of  the  said  A.B.,  and  is  of 
sufficient  ability  to  contribute  to  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  said  A.B.,  his  son  :  (*)  The  said  complainant  tlierefore 
prays  the  said  C.B.  may  be  summoned  to  show  cause  why  an 
order  sliould  not  be  made  on  liim  so  to  contribute. 

Exhibited  before  us.  CD. 

J.S. 
L.M. 

(D.i 

Slmmoxs  to  Parent,  etc. 

<7'A?.v  ,riU  be  in  Form  {A.)  in  Scliediil-'  in  11  and  12  Vict.  c.  43.) 

(E.) 
<")rder  ox  Parent,  etc.,   to  Coxtribcte  a  Weekly  Sim. 
To  Wit, — 

Be  it  reniembei'ed  tint  on  this  day  of 

at  in  the  said  (County)  of  ,  a  certain 

complaint  of  the  Inspector  of  Indu.strial  Schools  (or  as  the  case 
may  beX  for  that  one  A.B.  of,  etc.  (stating  the  cause  of  complaint 
as  in  the  form  (C).)  between  the  asteri-^ks  (*)  (*) ),  Avas  duly  heard 
by  and  Ijefore  us,  the  undersignied,  two  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices 
of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  said  (county)  of  (in  the 

presence  and  hearing  of  the  said  A.B.,  if  so,  or  the  said  A.B.  not 
appearing  to  the  summons  duly  issued  and  served  in  this  behalf) ; 
and  we,  having  duly  examined  into  the  aliility  of  the  said  C.B., 
and  on  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  do 
order  the  said  C.B.  to  pay  to  the  said  inspector  (or  to  an  agent 
of  the  said  inspector)  the  sum  of  shillings  per  week  from 

the  date  of  this  order  until  the  day  of  , 

the  same  to  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  each  (fourteen,  or  as  the 
case  may  be,  days). 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first  above 
mentioned,  at  in  the  (county)  aforesaid. 

J.S.       (l.s.) 
L.^f.      (l.s.) 
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(F-) 
Distress  Warrant  fur  Amolxt  ix  Arrears. 
To  Wit — 

To  the  constable  of  ,  and.  to  all  other  peace  officers 

ia  the  said  (county)  of 

Whereas  on  the  hearing  of  a  complaint  made  by  the  Inspector 
of  Industrial  Schools  (or  as  the  case  may  be),  that  A.B.  of,  etc. 
(stating  the  cause  of  complaint  as  in  the  Form  (C.)  between  the 
asterisks  (*)  (*)  ),  an  order  was  made  on  the  day  of 

by  us,  the  undersigned  (or  by  L.M.  and  J.H.), 
two  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  tlie  Peace  in  and  for  the  said 
(county)  of  against  the  said  A.B.,  to  pay  to  the  said 

ins2)ector  (or  as  the  case  may  be),  the  sum  of  per  week 

from  the  date  of  the  said  order  until  the  day  of  , 

the  same  to  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  each  (twenty-eight) 
days  (or  as  the  case  may  be)  (*) :  And  whereas  there  is  due  upon 
the  said  order  the  sum  of  being  for  (three)  periods  of 

(fourteen)  days  each,  and  default  has  been  made  therein  for  the 
space  of  fourteen  days : 

These  are  therefore  to  conmiand  you,  in  Her  Majesty's  name, 
fortliwith  to  make  distress  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said 
A.B.,  and  if  within  the  space  of  (five)  days  next  after  the  making 
of  such  distress  the  said  last-mentioned  sum,  together  with  the 
reasonable  charges  of  taking  and  keeping  the  said  distress,  is 
not  paid,  that  then  you  do  sell  the  said  goods  and  chattels  so  by 
you  distrained,  and  do  i^ay  the  money  arising  from  such  sale 
to  the  Clei'k  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 

of  that  he  may  pay  and  apply  the  same  as  by  law 

directed,  and  may  render  the  overplus  (if  any),  on  demand,  to  the 
said  A.B. ;  and  if  no  such  distress  can  be  found,  tlien  that  you 
certify  the  same  to  us,  to  the  end  that  such  proceedings  may 
be  had  therein  as  the  law  requires. 

Given  under  our  hands  and.  seals,  this  day  of 

at  in  t!ie  (county)  aforesaid. 

^  J.S\  (L.S.) 

L.M.      (l.s.) 

Commit  tal  ix  Defallt  of  Distre.-<s. 
'lo  Wit.— 

To  tlie  C'diiMalilo  of  and  to  the  Keeper  of  the 

(Prison)  at  in  the  said  (county)  of 

Whereas  (etc.,  as  m  tlie  form  (F.)  to  the  single  asterisk  (*), 
and  then  thus)  :    And  whereas  afterwards,  on  tlie  day  of 

last  I,  the  undersigned,  togetlier  with  L.M.,  Esquire  (or  J.S..  and 
L.M.,  Fs(iuires),  tVo  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  in 
and  for  the  said  (county)  of  ,  issued  a  warrant  to  the 
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Couslablo  of  aforesaid,  coiiiniandiii<r  him  to  levy  the 

sum  of  due  upon  the  said  recited  order,  being  for 

(three)  periods  of  (fourteen)  days,  by  distress  and  sale  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  said  A.B.  ;  and  whereas  a  return  has 
this  day  been  made  to  me  the  said  Justice  (or  the  undersigned, 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  said 
(county)  of  ),  that  no  sufficient  goods  of  the  said  A.B. 

can   be  found : 

These  are  therefore  to  command  you,   the   said  Constable  of 
to  take  the  said  A.B.,  and  him  safely  to  convey 
to  the  (prison)  at  aforesaid,  and  there  deliver  him 

to  the  keeper  thereof,  together  with  this  precept  :  And  I  do 
hereby  command  you.  the  said  keeper  of  the  said  (prison;,  to 
receive  the  said  A.B.  into  your  custody  in  the  said  (prison),  there 
to  imprison  him  for  the  term  of  ,  unless  the  said  sum, 

and  all  costs  and  charges  of  the  said  distress,  and  of  the  commit- 
ment and  conveying  of  the  said  A.B.  to  the  said  (prison), 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  ,  shall  be  sooner  paid  mito 

you  tiie  said  keeper :  and  for  your  so'  doing  this  shall  be  your 
sufficient  waiTant. 

(liven  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this  day  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ,  at  in  the 

(county)  aforesaid. 

J.S.  (L..S.) 

(H.) 

Order  in  Scotlaxu  ox  Parext  for  Paymext  Towards 
Maixtexaxce  of  Child. 

The  Sheriff  (or  as  the  case  may  be)  having  considered  the 
complaint  of  E.F.,  the  Inspector  of  Industrial  Schools,  made  under 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  and  having  heard  parties  thereon 
(or  in  the  absence  of  CD-,  designing  him,  duly  cited,  but  not 
appearing),  pursuant  to  the  said  Act,  decerns  CD.  complained  on, 
weekly  ajid  eveiy  week  from  the  day  of  to 

pay  to  the  said  E.F.,  or  to  his  agent  from  time  to  time  authorised 
to  receive  the  same,  the  sum  of  shillings  for  the 

maintenance  and  training  of  A.B.,  son  (or  as  the  case  may  be)  of 
the  said  CD.,  now  detained  in  the  Certified  Industrial  School 
of  under  an  order  by  of  date 

until  the  said  child  attains  the  age  of  sixteen  years  or  is  lawfully 
discharged  from  the  said  school,  and  grants  warrants  of  arrestment 
to  be  executed  by  any  constable  or  messenger-at-anns. 

Given  under  my  hand,  this  day  of  at 

in  the  county  aforesaid. 

(Magistrate's  signature.) 
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REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  ACTS 
AMENDMENT    ACT,   1872. 

(}io  AND  30  Vict.  c.  2L) 

Wherkas  it  is  expedient  to  enlarge  the  powers  now  given  to 
prison  authorities  in  England  by  the  Reformatory  Schools  Act, 
1866,  sec.  28,  and  by  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  sec.  12: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
witli  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same  : 

tSIiort  TitJt. 

1.  Tliis  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1872. 

Extent  of  Act. 

2.  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotlaad  or  Ireland. 

Part  I. 

Reformatory  Sciiool.s. 
I  ntfi-pretdtlon. 

3.  Tliis  part  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  one  with  the 
Reformatory  Schools  Act,  1866,  and  that  Act  and  this  part,  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  together  as  the  Reformatory  Schools  Acts, 
1866  and  1872. 

J'Jjteiisiini-   of    Power   of  J'risoii,    Aut/ior/ti/. 

4.  Whereas  by  sec.  2S  of  "  The  Reformatoiy  Schools  Act, 
1866,"  it  isi  provided  that  "  a  prison  authority  in  England  may 
from  time  tO'  time  contribute  such  smns.  of  money,  and  upon 
such  conditions  as  it  may  think  fit,  towards  the  alteration, 
enlargement,  or  rebuilding  of  a.  certified  refoiTiiatoiy  school,  or 
towards  the  support,  of  the  inmates  of  such  a  school,  or  towards 
the  management  of  such  a.  school,  or  towards  the  establishment 
or  building  of  a,  school  intended  to  be  a  certified  refonnatoiy 
school,  or  towards  the  purchase  of  any  land  required  for  the  use 
of  an  existing  certified  rcfonnatoiy  school,  or  for  the  site  of  any 
school  intended  to  be  a  certified  reformatory  school,"  subject  to 
ilie  provisoes  therein   contained  :     Be  it    enacted,    that  the   said 
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section  shall  extend  to  authorise  a  iJrii^oii  authority  iu  EiLghiud 
themselves  to  undertalve  anything-  towards  which  the-y  are 
authorised  by  that  .section  to  contxiibute;  and  "  The  Kefonuatoiy 
Schools  Act,  1866,"  shall  be  constnied  as  if  in  the  said  section, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  Eu,gla,nd  the'  expressions  "  contribute 
tOAvards  "  and  '  contribution  "  included  respectively  ""  undei'take  " 
and  '■  undertaking '' ;  and  the  expenses  of  a  prison  authority  in 
England  incurred  in  pursuance  of  this  scct-ion  shall  be  defrayed 
accordingly. 

Puucr  to  Coniribtiie  Towards  Ultiinate.  DisposoJ  of  Inmates  of 
Certified  Reforinatonj  Schools. 

."5.  A  prison  authority  iii  England  may  contribute  towards  the 
ultuuate  disposal  of  any  inmate  of  ai  certified  reformatoiy  school 
established  by  such  authority  in  pursiuance  of  this  part  of  this 
Act,  and  the  expenses  incurred  by  a  prison  authority  in  England 
iu  pursuance  of  this  section  sliall  be  deemed  to  be  expenses 
incurred  by  such  authority  in  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Act,   1866. 

Part  II. 

Industrial  Schools. 

Construction  of  Part  of  Act. 

6.  Thisi  part  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  one  with  ""  The 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,"  and  that  Act  and  this  part  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  together  as  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts, 
1866  and  1872. 

Extension  of  Power  of  Prison  Authorities. 

7.  Whereas  by  sec.  12  of  "  The  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866," 
it  IS  provided  that  "  a  prison  authority  in  England  may  from 
time  to  time  contribute  such  sums  of  money,  and  on  such  con- 
ditions, as  they  think  fit,  towards  the  alteration,  enlargement, 
or  rebuilding  of  a  certified  industrial  school,  or  towards  the 
support  of  the  inmates  of  such  school,  or  towards  the  niauage- 
nient  of  such  a  school,  or  towards  the  establishment  or  building 
of  a  school  intended  to  be  a  certified  industrial  school,  or  towards 
the  purchase  of  lajid  required  either  for  the  use  of  an  existing 
certified  industrial  school,  or  for  the  site  of  a  school 
intended  to  be  a  ceitifitid  industrial  school,"  subject  to 
the  provisoes  therein  contained :  Be  it  enacted  that  the 
said  section  shall  extend  to  authorise  the  prison  authority 
themselves  to  undertake  anything  towards  which  they 
are  authorised  by  that  section  to  contribute  ;  and  "  The  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  1866,"  shall  be  consti-ned  as  if  iu  the  siiid  section. 
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so  far  as  it  relates  to  Entrland,  the  expressions  "  contribute 
towards  "  and  "'  contribution  "  included  respectively  ""  undertake  " 
and  ■■  undertaking";  and  the  expenses  of  a  prison  authority  in 
England  incuired  in  pursuance  of  tliis  section  shall  be  defrayed 
accordingly. 

Apjjliaition  and  Aiiietidment  of  33  <ind  S.'^  Vict.   c.   75,   s.  27, 
as  to  Industrial  Schools. 

8.  Whereas  by  sec.  27  of  "'  The  Elementary  Education  Act, 
]  870,"  it  is  enacted,  that  upon  the  election  of  a  School  Boai'd  in 
a  borough,  the  council  of  that  borough  should  cease  to  have 
power  to  contribute  under  sec.  12  of  "  The  Industrial  Schools 
Acts,  1866  "  :  Be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  enactment  shall  extend 
to  all  jiowers  conferred  on  a  prison  authority  by  this  parti  of  this 
Act,  and  the  date  at  which  the  power  of  a  prison  authority  of  a 
borougl),  who  have  dm'ing  not  less  than  six  monthsi  before  the 
election  of  a.  school  board  in  such,  borough  contiibuted  to  or  main- 
tained any  industrial  school,  ceases^  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
eaiactment,  shall  be  and  be  deemed  always  to  have  been  the  date 
at  which  the  school  board  in  the  borough  resolve,  in  the  manner 
and  with  the  approval  (if  any)  provided  by  sec.  12  of  "'  The 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,"  to  contribute,  in  pursuance  of 
that  section,  to'  the  industrial  school  to  which  the  prison  authority 
have  so  contributed,  or,  as  the  casei  may  be,  i-esolve,  under  the 
provisions  of  and  with  the  consent  required  by  ""  The  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1870,"  tO'  maintain  such  industrial  school ; 
provided  that  any  such  industrial  scliool  which  was  so  maintained 
by  the  prison  authority  may,  notwithstanding  any  such  resolution, 
continue  to  be  nraintained  by  the  prison  authority,  unless  they 
agree  to  transfer  such  school  to  the  school  board. 

Power  to  Contribute  Towards  Ultvmatc  Disposal  of  Inmates  of 
Certified  Industrial  Schools. 

9.  A  pi'ison  authority  in  England  may  contribute  towards  the 
ultimate  disposal  of  any  inmate  of  a  certified  industrial  school 
establislied  by  such  authority  in  pursuance  of  this  part  of  this 
Act,  and  the  expenses  incurred  by  a  Prison  Authority  in  England 
in  pursuance  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  expenses 
incurred  by  such  authority  in  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  ACTS  AMENDMENT  ACT,  1880. 

(-1:3  AND  44  Vict,  c  1.").) 

Wherea.s  it  is  expedient  that  children  who  are  growiujr  up  in 
the  society  of  depraved  and  disorderly  persons  should  l>e  with- 
drawn from  contaminating'  influences,  and  that  the  benefits  of 
industrial  school  trainintr  should  l)e  extended  to  them  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
autliority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

Extension  of  29  and  SO  Viet.  c.   118,  sec.  1^,  cind  31  and  32 
Vict.  c.  25.  sfic.  11.  f(,  other  Descri^Jtions  of  Children. 

1.  Section  14  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  and  sec.  11 
of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  (Ireland),  1868,  shall  be  respec- 
tively read  and  construed  as  if,  after  the  four  several  description.^ 
therein  respectively  contained,  there  were  added  the  following 
descriptions,   namely : 

That  is  lodging,  living,  or  residing  with  common  or  reputed 
prostitutes,  or  in  a  house  resided  in  or  frequented  by  prostitutes 
for  the  purpose   of  {prostitution  : 

That  frequents  the  comp-\ny  of  prosititutes. 

Short  Title. 

'1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  the  Industrial 
Scliools   Acts  Ameiidment   Act,  1880. 


REFORMATORY  AND    INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  ACT,    1891. 

(54  AND  ."35  Vict.  c.  23.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  I*]xcellent  Majesty.  l)y  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Teinj)oral,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authoritv  of  the  same,  as  follows : 
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Power  to  Apprentice,  or  Dispose  of  Child. 

1.  If  any  youthful  offender  or  child  detained  in  or  placed 
out  on  licence  from  a  certified  refoniiatoiy  or  industrial  school 
conducts  himself  well,  the  managers  of  the  school  may,  with  his 
own  consent,  apprentice  him  to,  or  dispose  of  him,  in  any  trade, 
calling,  or  service,  or  by  emigration,  notwithstanding  that  his 
period  of  detention  has  not  expired,  and  such  apprenticing  or 
disposition  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  the  managers  were  his  parents. 

Provided  that  where  he  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  emigration, 
and  in  any  case  unless  he  has  been  detained  for  twelve  months, 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  also  be  required  for 
the  exercise  of  any  power  under  this  section. 

Short  Title  and  Extent  of  Act. 

2.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  1891.  and  it  shall  not  apply  to  Ireland. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  ACTS  AMENDMENT 
ACT,    1894. 

(57  Aivn  58  Vict.  c.  33.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Conmiono,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

S'ttpervisicn  of  Children  after  Discliarye  from  Industrial 
Schools. 

1.  (1)  Eveiy  child  sent  to  an  industrial  school  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act  shall,  from  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
his  detention  at  such  school,  remaiin  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  under  the  supervision  of  the  nrajmgers  of 
the  school. 

(2)  The  maiiagors  may  grant  to  any  child  under  their  super- 
vision a  licence  in  the  manner  jirovided  by  sec.  27  of 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866  (29  and  30  Vict.  c. 
118),  and  may  revoke  any  such  licence,  and  recall  the 
child  to  the  school ;  and  any  child  so  recalled  may  be 
detained  in  the  school  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
months,  and  may  at  any  time  be  again  placed  out  on 
liceTice  :    Provided  that^ — 
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{a)  A  cliild  shall  not  be  recalled  unless  the  managers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  recall  is  iiecessaiy  for  the 
protection  of  the  child ;   and 

{b}  The  managers  shall  send  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
an  immediate  notitication  of  the  recall  of  miy  child, 
and  shall  state  the  reasons  for  the  recall ;   and 

{c)  Tliey  shall  again  place  the  child  out  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  at  latest  within  three  months  after 
the  recall,  and  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  that  the  child  has  been  placed  out. 

(.3)  A  licence  granted  to  a  child  within  three  months  before 
attaining  the  age  of  sixteen  shall  continue  in  force  after 
the  child  attains  that  age  and  may  be  revoked  r.v 
nenewed  in  the  manner  provided  by  sec.  '11  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act.  ISGfi. 

Penalty  for  Inducing  Child  Placed  on  Licence  to  Escape. 

2.  Section  34  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  shall  be  read 
and  constnjed  as  if  after  the  three  offences  therein  severally 
specified  there  were  added  the  following  offence,  namely — 

Fourth. — Knowingly  assist  or  induces,  du-ectly  or  indirectly,  a 
child  placed  on  licence  to  escape  from  any  person  with 
whom  the  child  is  so  placed  on  licence,  or  prevents  the 
child  from  returning  to  any  person  aforesaid. 

Provision  as  to  Children  Detained  tinder  Existing  Orders:. 

3.  Any  child  detained  in  aiii  industrial  school  at  the  passing 
of  tliis  Act  may  consent  in  ■^^Titing  to  come  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  thereupon  the  Secretary  of  State,  if  satisfied  that 
the  consent  was  given  voluntarily,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  its 
effect,  may  order  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
the  child,  and  they  shall  apply  accordingly. 

Saving  for  Children  Detained  under  Attendance  Order. 

•i.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  child  conunitted  to 
an  industrial  school  under  the  Elenientai-A'  Education  Acts,  1870 
to  1893. 

Short  Title  and  Construction. 

5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  the  Industrial 
Schools  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1891,  ajid  shall  be  construed  as 
one  with  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866.  and  that  Act  and 
this  Act  may  be  cited  tocether  as  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts, 
1866  and  1894. 
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THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN  ACT,   1894. 

(57   AND    58   Vict.    c.    41.) 

I'uiilslmunt    for   CiiuiUtj    tn    Ohilrlren. 

1. — (1)  If  aaiy  pei-son  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who  has  the 
custody,  charge,  or  care  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
wilfully  assaults,  ill-treats,  neglects,  abandons,  or  exposes  such  child, 
oi  causes  or  procures  such  child  to  be  assaulted,  ill-treated,  neglected, 
abandoned,  or  exposed  in  a  manner  likely  to  cause  such  child 
unnecessary  suffering,  or  injury  to  its  health  (including  injury  to  or 
loss  of  sight,  or  hearing,  or  limb,  or  organ  of  the  body,  and  any 
mental  derangement),  that  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour; 
and 

(rt)  On  conviction  on  indictment,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  or 
alternatively,  or  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine,  or  in 
addition  thereto,  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,   for  any  terra  not  exceeding  two  yeai*s;    and 

(h)  On  summary  conviction  shall  bo  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  pounds,  or 
alternatively,  or  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine,  or  in 
addition  thereto,  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six  months. 

(2)  A  pei'son  may  be  convicted  of  an  offence  under  this  section 
either  on  indictment  or  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  notwith- 
standing the  death  of  the  child  in  respect  of  whom  the  offence  is 
committed. 

(3)  If  it  is  proved  that  a  person  indicted  under  this  section  was 
interested  in  any  sum  of  money  accruable  or  payable  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  the  child,  and  had  knowledge  that  such  sum  of  money 
wa-s  accruing  or  becoming  payable,   the  court,   in  its   discretion,   may 

(a)  Increase  the  amount  of  the  fine  under  this  section  so  that 
the  fine  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds;    or 

(h)  In  lieu  of  awarding  any  other  penalty  under  this  section, 
sentence  the  person  indicted  to  penal  servitude  for  any  term 
not  exceeding   five   years. 

(4)  A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  interested  in  a  sum  of  money 
under  this  section  if  he  has  any  share  in  or  any  benefit  from  the 
payment  of  that  money,  though  he  is  not  a  person  to  whom  it  is 
legally  payable. 

(5)  An  offence  under  this  section  is  in  this  Act  refeiTed  to  as  an 
offence  of  cruelty. 

l^estrirtioii.^   on    Emplotjimiit    of    Children. 

2. — If    any  person — 

(a)  Causes  or  procures  any  child,  being  a  boy  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  or  being  a  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  ox  having  the  custody,  charge,  or  care  of  any  such 
child,  allows  that  child  to  be  in  any  street,  promises,  or 
place  for  the  purpose  of  begging  or  receiving  alms,  or  of 
inducing  the  giving  of  alms,  whether  under  the  pretence 
of  singing,  j)laying,  performing,  off'ering  anything  for  sale, 
or  otherwise;    or 
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{b)  Causes  or  procures  any  eliild,  being  a  boy  uudor  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  or  being  a  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
or,  having  the  custody,  charge,  or  care  of  any  such  cliild, 
allows  that  child  to  be  iu  any  street,  or  in  any  premises 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquor,  other  than 
premises  licensed  according  to  law  for  public  entertainment, 
for  tiic  purpose  of  singing,  playing,  or  performing  for  profit, 
or  oftcring  anything  for  sale,  between  nine  p.m.  and  six 
a.m.;    or 

(c)  Causes  or  procures  any  child  under  the  age  of  eleven  years, 
or,  having  the  custody,  charge,  or  care  of  any  such  child, 
allows  that  child  to  be  at  any  time  in  any  street,  or  in  any 
premises  licensed  for  the  sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquor,  or 
in  premises  licensed  according  to  law  for  public  entertain- 
ments, or  in  any  circus  or  other  place  of  public  amusement  to 
which  the  public  are  admitted  by  payment,  for  the  purpose 
of  singing,  playing,  or  performing  for  profit,  or  offering 
anything    for   sale ;    or 

((/)  Causes  or  procures  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
or,  having  the  custody,  chai'ge,  or  care  of  any  such  child, 
allows  that  cliild  to  be  in  any  place  for  the  purpose  of  being 
trained  as  an  acrobat,  contortionist,  or  circus  performer,  or 
of  being  trained  for  any  exhibition  or  performance  which 
in   its  nature   is   dangerous, 

that  person  shall,  on  summary  conviction,  be  liable,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  pounds,  or  alterna- 
tively, or  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine,  or  iu  addition  thereto, 
to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  three    months. 

Provided   that — 

(i.)  This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  occasional 
sale  or  entertainment  the  net  proceeds  of  which  are  wholly 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  any  school  or  to  any  charitable 
object,  if  such  sale  or  entertainment  is  held  elsewhere  than 
in  premises  which  arc  licensed  for  the  sale  of  any  intoxicating 
liquor  but  not  licensed  according  to  law  for  public  entertain- 
ments, or  if,  in  the  case  of  a  sale  or  entertainment  held  in 
any  such  premises  as  aforesaid,  a  special  exemption  from 
the  provisions  of  this  section  has  been  granted  in  writing 
under  the  hands  of  two  justices   of  the  peace;   and 

(ii.)  -Vny  local  authority  may,  if  they  think  it  necessary  or 
desirable  so  to  do,  from  time  to  time  by  bye-law  extend  or 
restrict  the  hours  mentioned  in  paragi'aph  (6)  of  this  section, 
cither  on  every  day  or  on  any  specified  day  or  days  of  the 
week,  and  either  as  to  the  whole  of  their  district  ov  as  to 
any  specified  area   therein;    and 

(iii.)  Paragraphs  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  iu  any 
case  in  respect  of  which  a  licence  granted  under  this  Act  is 
in  force,  so  far  as  that  licence  extends;    and 

(iv.)  Paragraph  (cf)  of  this  section  shall  not  ap])ly  in  the  case 
of  a  jierson  who  is  the  parent  or  legal  guardian  of  a  child, 
and   himself  trains  the  child. 

Licences   for   E»i/)loi/iii(iif  of    C'hUdnn. 

;3. — (1)  A  petty  sessional  court,  or  in  Scotland  the  School  Board, 
may,  notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Act.  grant  a  licence  for  such 
time  and  during  such  hours  of  the  day,   and  subject  to  such  restric- 
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tions  aud  couditioiis  as  tlie  court  or  boai-d  think  fit,  for  any  child 
exceeding   seven  years   of  age — 

(a)  To  take  part  in  any  entertainment  or  series  of  entertainments 
to  take  place  in  premises  licensed  according  to  law  for  public 
entertainments,  or  in  any  circus  or  other  place  of  public 
amusement   as  aforesaid;    or 

(b)  To  be  trained  as  aforesaid ;    or 

(c)  For  both  jiurposes: 

if  satisfied  of  the  fitness  of  the  child  for  the  pui-pose,  and  if  it  is 
shown  to  their  satisfaction  that  proper  provision  has  been  made  \o 
secure  the  health  and  kind  treatment  of  the  children  taking  part  in 
the  entertainment  or  series  of  entertainments  or  being  trained  as 
aforesaid,  and  the  court  or  board  may,  upon  sufficient  cause,  vary, 
add  to,  or  rescind  any  such  licence. 

Any  such  licence  shall  be  sufficient  protection  to  all  persons  acting 
under  or  in  accordance   with  the  same. 

(2)  A  Secretai-y  of  State  may  assign  to  any  inspector  appointed 
under  section  sixty-seven  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878, 
specially  and  in  addition  to  any  other  usual  duties,  the  duty  of 
seeing  whether  the  restrictions  and  conditions  of  any  licence  under 
this  section  are  duly  complied  with,  and  any  such  inspector  shall 
have  the  same  power  to  enter,  inspect,  and  examine  any  place  of 
public  entertainment  ait  which  the  employment  of  a  child  is  for  the 
time  being  licensed  under  this  section  as  an  inspector  has  to  enter, 
inspect,  and  examine  a  factory  or  workshop  under  section  sixty-eight 
of  the  same  Act. 

(3)  Where  any  person  applies  for  a  licence  under  this  seption  he 
shall,  at  least  seven  days  before  making  the  application,  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  chief  officer  of  police  for  the  distiict  in  which  the 
licence  is  to  take  effect,  and  that  officer  may  appear  or  instruct  some 
person  to  appear  before  the  authority  hearing  the  application,  and 
show  cause  why  the  licence  should  not  be  granted,  and  the  authority 
to  whom  the  application  is  made  shall  not  grant  the  same  unless 
they  are  satisfied  that  notice  has   been  properly   so   given. 

(4)  Where  a  licence  is  granted  under  this  section  to  any  person, 
that  person  shall,  not  less  than  ten  days  after  the  granting  of  the 
licence,  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be  sent  to  the  inspector  of  factories 
and  workshops  acting  for  the  district  in  which  the  licence  is  to  take 
effect,  and  if  he  fails  to  cause  such  copy  to  be  sent,  shall  be  liable 
on  summary   conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

(5)  Nothing  in  this  or  in  the  last  preceding  section  shall  affect  the 
provisions  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  or  the  Education 
(Scotland)    Act,  1878. 

I'oiner    to   take    Offenders   into  Custodij. 

4. — (1)  Any  constable  mav  take  into  custody,  without  warrant,  any 
person — 

(a)  Who  within  view  of  such  constable  commits  an  oflenco  under 
this  Act,  or  any  of  the  offences  mentioned  in  the  .schedule 
to  this  Act,  where  the  name  and  residence  of  such  ])erson 
are  unknown  to  such  constable  and  cannot  be  ascertained 
by  such  constable ;  or 
{h)  Who  has  committed  or  who  he  has  reason  to  believe  has 
committed  any  offence  of  cruelty  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act,  or  any  of  the  offences  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  this 
Act,  if  he  has  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  such 
pei-son  will  abscond,  or  if  the  name  and  address  of  such 
person  arc  unknown  to  and  cannot  be  ascertained  by  the 
constable. 
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(2)  Where  a  constable  arrests  any  pei-son  without  warrant  in 
pursuance  of  this  section,  the  insjjector  or  constable  in  charge  of  the 
station  to  which  such  person  is  conveyed  shall,  unless  in  his  belief 
the  release  of  such  person  on  bail  would  tend  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice,  or  to  cause  injuiy  or  danger  to  the  child  against  whom  the 
oifence  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  release  the  person  arrested 
on  his  entering  into  such  a  rcognisance,  with  or  without  sureties,  as 
may  in  his  judgment  be  required  to  secure  the  attendance  of  such 
person   upon  the  hearing  of  the  charge. 

JJcfciifiun   of  Child   in   Place  of   Safett/. 

5. —  (1)  A  constable  may  take  to  a  place  of  safety  any  child  in 
respect  of  whom  an  offence  under  paragraph  (a)  of  section  2  of  this 
Act  has  been  committed,  or  in  respect  of  whom  an  ofi'ence  of  cruelty 
%vithin  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or  any  of  the  offences  mentioned  in 
1  he  schedule  of  this  Act  has  been,  or  there  is  reason  to  believe  has 
been,  committed. 

(2)  A  child  so  taken  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  also  any  child  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  who  seeks  refuge  in  a  place  of  safety,  may 
there  be  detained  until  it  can  be  brought  before  a  co;irt  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  and  that  court  may  make  such  order  as  is  mentioned 
in  the  next  following  sub-section,  or  may  cause  the  child  to  be  dealt 
Avith  aa  circumstances  may  admit  and  require  until  the  charge  made 
against  any  person  in  respect  of  any  offence  as  aforesaid  with  regard 
to  the  child  has  been  determined  by  the  committal  for  trial,  or  con- 
viction, or  discharge  of   such  {>erson. 

(3)  Where  it  appears  to  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  or  any 
justice  that  an  offence  of  cruelty  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act  or  any  of  the  offences  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  this 
Act  has  been  committed  in  the  case  of  any  child  that  is  brought 
before  such  court  or  justice,  and  that  the  healtli  or  safety  of  the 
child  will  be  endangered  unless  an  order  is  made  under  this  sub- 
section, the  court  or  justice  may,  without  prejudice  to  any  other 
power  under  this  Act,  make  such  order  as  circumstances  require  for 
the  care  and  detention  of  the  child  until  a  reasonable  time  has 
elapsed  for  a  charge  to  be  made  against  some  person  for  having 
committed  the  offence,  and,  if  a  charge  is  made  against  any  person 
within  that  time,  until  the  charge  has  been  determined  by  the 
committal  for  trial  or  conviction  or  discharge  of  that  person,  and 
any  such  order  may  be  carried  out  notwithstanding  that  any  person 
claims  the  custody  of  the  child. 

(4)  Boards  of  guardians,  and,  in  Scotland,  parochial  boards,  shall 
provide  for  the  reception  of  children  brought  to  a  workhouse  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  where  the  place  of  safety  to  which  a 
constable  takes  a  child  is  a  workhouse,  the  master  shall  receive  the 
child  into  the  workhouse  if  there  is  suitable  accommodation  therein 
for  the  same,  and  shall  detain  the  child  until  the  case  is  det-erminod. 
and  any  expenses  incurred  in  respect  of  the  child  shall  be  deemed 
to  be   expenses   incurred   in  the  relief    of  the   poor. 

Disj}osal  of  Chill  by  Order  of  Court. 

6. — (1)  Where  a  person  having  the  custody,  charge,  or  care  of  a  child 
under   the  age   of  sixteen  years  has  been — 

(a)   Convicted  of  committing  in  respect  of  such  child   an  offence 
of    cruelty   within    the    meaning  of   this  Act.   or    any    of   the 
offences  mentioned  in  the  .schedule  to  this  Act ;    or 
{h)   Committed    for   trial   for   any    such    offence;     or 
(c)   Bound  over  to  keep  the  peat  e  towards  such  child. 
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by  any  court,  that  court  either  at  the  time  when  tlie  person  is  so 
convicted,  committed  for  trial,  or  bound  over,  and  without  requiring 
any  new  proceedings  to  be  instituted  for  the  purjjose,  or  at  any  other 
time,  and  also  any  petty  sessional  court  before  which  any  person 
may  bring-  the  case,  may.  if  satisfied  on  inquiry  that  it  is  expedient 
so  to  deal  with  the  child,  order  that  the  child  be  taken  out  of  the 
custody  of  the  person  so  convicted,  committed  for  trial,  or  bound 
over,  and  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  a  relation  of  the  child,  or 
some  other  fit  person  named  by  the  court  (such  relation  or  other 
person  being  willing  to  undertake  such  custodyj,  until  it  attains  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  or  for  any  shoi-ter  period,  and  may  of  its  own 
motion  or  on  the  ajsplicatiou  of  any  person  from  time  to  time  by 
order  renew,  vary,  and  revoke  any  such  order;  but  no  order  shall  be 
made  under  this  section  unless  a  parent  of  the  child  has  been  convicted 
of  or  committed  for  trial  for  the  offence,  or  is  under  committal  for 
trial  for  having  been  or  has  been  proved  to  have  been  party  or 
privy  to  the  offence,  or  has  been  bound  over  to  keep  the  pea^ce  towards 
such   child. 

(.2)  Every  order  under  this  section  shall  be  in  writing,  and  any 
such  order  may  be  made  by  the  court  in  the  absence  of  the  child; 
and  the  consent  of  any  person  to  undertake  the  custody  of  a  child 
in  pursuance  of  any  such  order  shall  be  proved  in  such  manner  as  the 
court   may   think   sufficient   to  bind  him. 

(3)  Where  an  order  is  made  under  this  section  in  i"e&pect  of  a 
person  who  has  been  committed  for  trial,  then  if  that  person  is 
acquitted  of  the  charge,  or  if  the  charge  is  dismissed  for  want  of 
prosecution,  the  order  shall  forthwith  be  void  except  with  regard 
to  anything  that   may  have  been   lawfully  done  under  it. 

(4)  A  Secretary  of  State  in  England,  and  in  Scotland  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  may 
at  any  time  in  his  discretion  discharge  a  child  from  the  custody  of 
any  jiei-son  to  whose  custodv  it  is  committed  in  pursuance  of  this 
section,  either  absolutely  or  on  such  conditions  as  such  Secretary  of 
State,  Secretary,  or  Lord  Lieutenant,  approves,  and  may,  if  he  thinks 
fit,  make  rules  in  relation  to  children  so  committed  to  the  custody 
of  any  pei"son,  and  to  the  duties  of  such  persons  with  respect  to  such 
children. 

(5)  A  Secretary  of  State,  in  any  case  where  it  appears  to  him  to 
be  for  the  benefit  of  a  child  who  has  been  committed  to  the  custody 
of  any  person  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  may  empower  such  person 
to  procure  the  emigration  of  the  child,  but,  except  with  such  authoi-ity, 
no  person  to  whose  custody  a  child  is  so  committed  shall  procure 
its  emigration. 

Malntexaito'  of  (liUd  w/ie/i  Com  milted  to  Ciistodi/   of  ani/  Person 
nnder   Order   of  Court. 

7. — (1)  Any  pei-son  to  whose  custody  a  child  is  committed  under 
this  Act  shall,  whilst  the  order  is  in  force,  have  the  like  control  over 
the  child  as  if  he  were  its  parent,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  its 
maintenance,  and  the  child  shall  continue  in  the  custody  of  such 
person,  notwithstandng  that  it  is  claimed  by  its  parent. 

(2)  Any  court  having  jjower  so  to  commit  a  child  shall  have  power 
to  make  the  like  orders  on  the  parent  of  the  child  to  contribute  to 
its  maintenance  during  such  period  as  aforesaid  as  if  the  child  were 
detained  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts,  but  the  limit  on  the 
amount  of  the  weekly  sum  which  the  ]5arent  of  a  cliild  may  be 
required,  under  this  section,  to  contribute  to  its  maintenance  shall 
be  one  ]x)und  a  week  instead  of  the  limit  fixed  by  the  Industrial 
Scliools    Acts. 
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(3)  All}'  buch  order  may  be  juade  on  the  couiplaint  or  application  of 
the  person  to  whose  custody  tlie  child  is  for  the  time  bein»  committed, 
and  either  at  the  time  when  the  order  for  the  child's  committal  to 
custody  is  made,  or  subsequently,  and  the  sums  contributed  by  the 
parent  shall  be  paid  to  sucJi  person  as  the  court  may  name,  and  be 
applied    for   the  maintenance   of   the   child. 

(■i)  If  a  person  fails  to  pav  any  sum  payable  by  him  in  pursuance 
of  any  such  order,  he  may  be  dealt  witli  in  like  manner  as  if  the 
sum  were  due  from  him  in  pursuance  of  an  order  under  tlie  Bastardy 
Law  Ariieiiduient  Act.  1872,  or  in  Scotland  were  a  sum  decerned  for 
aJiment,  or  in  Ireland  were  a  sum  ordered  to  be  paid  by  him  under 
the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (  Ireland)  Acts. 

(5)  Where  an  order  under  this  Act  to  commit  a  child  to  the 
custody  of  some  relation  or  other  person  is  made  in  respect  of  a 
person  who  has  been  committed  for  trial  for  an  offence,  the  court 
shall  not  have  power  to  order  the  parent  of  the  child  to  contribute 
to  its  maintenance  prior  to  the  trial  of  that    person. 

Religiovs   Persuasion    of    Person   to   whom    Child    is  Committed. 

8. — (1)  In  determining  on  the  person  to  whose  custody  the  child 
sliall  be  committed  under  this  Act,  the  court  shall  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  religious  pereuasion  to  whicli  the  child  belongs,  and 
shall,  if  possible,  select  a  person  of  the  same  religious  persuasion,  or 
a  person  who  gives  such  undertaking  as  seems  to  the  court  sufficient 
that  the  child  shall  be  brought  up  in  accordance  with  its  own  religious 
psi-suasion,  and  such  religious  persuasion  shall  be  specified  in  the 
order. 

(2)  In  any  case  where  the  child  has  been  placed  pursuant  to  any 
such  order  with  a  person  who  is  not  of  the  same  religious  persuasion 
as  that  to  which  the  child  belongs  or  who  has  not  given  such  under- 
taking as  aforesaid  the  court  shall,  on  the  application  of  any  person 
iu  that  behalf,  and  on  its  appearing  that  a  fit  person  who  is 
of  the  same  religious  persuasion  or  who  will  give  such  under- 
taking as  aforesaid,  is  willing  to  underta,ke  the  custody,  make  an 
order  to  secure  his  being  placed  with  a  person  who  either  is  of  the 
same  religious  persuasion  or  gives  such  undertaking  as  aforesaid. 

(3)  Where  a  child  has  been  placed  with  a  person  who  gives  such 
undertaking  as  aforesaid,  and  the  undertaking  is  not  observed,  the 
child  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  placed  with  a.  per.son  not  of  the 
same  religious  persuasion  as  that  to  which  the  child  belongs  as  if  no 
such  undertaking  had   been   given. 

Interchange  of  Pollers  under  Indu<trial  Srhnols  Acts  and  this  Ac/. 

9. — (1)  Where  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  is  brought 
before  a  petty  sessional  court  under  circumstances  authorising  th.e 
court  to  deal  with  the  child  under  tlie  Industrial  Schools  Act^s,  tlie 
court,  if  it  thinks  fit,  in  lieu  of  ordering  that  the  child  be  sent  to 
an  indu.strial  school,  may  make  an  order  under  this  Act  for  the 
committal  of  the  child  to  the  custody  of  a  relation  or  person  named 
by  the    court. 

(2)  Where  a  court  orders  a  child  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school, 
the  order  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  made  to  take  effect 
either  immediately  or  at  any  later  time  specified  therein,  regard  being 
had  to  the  age  or  health  of  the  child:  and  if  the  order  is  not  made 
to  take  effect  immediately,  or  if  at  the  time  specified  for  the  order 
to  take  effect  the  child  is  deemed  unfit  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial 
school,  the  court  may  commit  the  child  to  the  custody  of  a  relation 
or  pei"son  named  by  the  court,  as  provided  by  this  .\ot.  until  the 
time  so  specified  or  the  time  when  the  order  actually  takes  effect. 
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Warrant  to  Search  for  or  JRemove  a  Child. 

10. — (1)  If  it  appears  to  auy  stipendiary  magistrate  or  to  any 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  on  information  made  before  him  or  them  on 
oath  by  any  person  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  magistrate  or  jnstices, 
is  bond  Ude  acting  in  the  interests  of  a  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  that  such  a  child  has 
been  or  is  being  assaulted,  ill-treated,  or  neglected  in  any  place  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  magistrate  or  justices  in  a  manner  likely  to 
cause  the  child  unnecessary  suffering  or  to  be  injurious  to  its  health, 
or  that  any  offence  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act  has  been 
or  is  being  committed  in  respect  of  such  a  child,  such  magistrate  or 
justices  may  issue  a  warrant  authorising  any  person  named  therein 
to  search  for  such  child,  and  if  it  is  found  to  have  been  or  to  be 
assaulted,  ill-treated,  or  neglected  in  manner  aforesaid,  or  that  any 
such  offence  as  aforesaid  has  been  or  is  being  committed  in  respect 
of  the  child,  to  take  it  to  and  detain  it  in  a  place  of  safety  until  it 
can  be  brought  before  a  cotirt  of  summary  jurisdiction,  or  authorising 
any  person  to  remove  the  child  with  or  without  search  to  a  place  of 
safety  and  detain  it  there  until  it  can  be  brought  before  a  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction;  and  the  court  before  whom  the  child  is  brought 
may  cause  it  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  manner  provided  by  saction  five 
of  this   Act  • 

Provided   that — 

{a)  The  powers  hereinbefore  conferred  on  any  two  justices  may 
be  exercised  by  any  one  justice,  if  upon  the  information  it 
appears  to  him  to  be  a  case  of  emergency. 

(2;  Any  person  issuing  a  warrant  under  this  section  may  by  the 
same  warrant  cause  any  person  accused  of  any  oifence  in  respect 
of  the  child  to  be  apprehended  and  brought  before  a  justice,  and 
proceedings  to  be  taken  for  punishing  such  person  according  to   law. 

(3)  Any  person  authorised  by  warrant  under  this  section  to  search 
for  any  child,  or  to  remove  any  child  with  or  without  search,  may 
enter  (if  need  be  by  force)  any  house,  building,  or  other  place  specified 
in  the  warrant,   and  may  remove  the   child  tlierefrom. 

(4)  Every  warrant  issued  under  this  section  shall  be  addressed  to 
and  executed  by  some  superintendent,  inspector,  or  other  superior 
office)'  of  police,  who  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  person  making  the 
information,  if  such  person  so  desire,  unless  the  persons  by  whom  the 
warrant  is  issued  otherwise  direct,  and  may  also,  if  the  persons  by 
whom  the  warrant  is  issued  so  direct,  be  accompanied  by  a  registered 
medical  practitioner. 

(5)  It  shall  not  be  necessai-y  in  any  iufoimation  or  warrant  under 
this  section  to  name  the  child. 

Power   as    to    lluhitual  Driinl-urds. 

11.— -Where  it  appears  to  the  court  by  or  before  which  any  person 
is  convicted  of  the  offence  of  cruelty  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act, 
or  of  any  of  the  offences  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act,  that 
person  is  a  parent  of  the  child  in  respect  of  whom  the  offenco  was 
committed,  or  is  living  with  the  parent  of  the  child,  and  is  an 
ha.bitual  drunkard  within  the  meaning  of  the  Inebriates  Acts,  1879 
and  1888,  the  court,  in  lieu  of  sentencing  such  person  to  imprisonment, 
may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  make  an  order  for  his  detention  for  any  poriod 
named  in  the  order  not  exceeding  twelve  months  in  a  retreat  under 
tlie  said  Acts,  the  licensee  of  which  is  willing  to  receive  him.  and  the 
said  order  shall  have  tiie  like  effect,  and  copies  thereof  shall  be  sent 
to    the   local  authorty  and    Secrf^tan'    of    State  in    like    manner  as   if 
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it  were  an  applicatiou  duly  made  by  such  person  and  duly  attested 
by  two  justices  uuder  the  said  Acts;  and  the  court  may  order  an 
officer  of  the  court  or  constable  to  remove  such  person  to  the  retreat, 
and  on  his  reception  the  said  Acts  shall  have  effect  as  if  he  had 
been  admitted  in  pursuance  of  an  application  so  made  and  att€8ted 
as  aforesaid: 

ProYided  that — 

(a)  An  order  for  the  detention  of  a  person  in  a  retreat  shall  not 
be  made  under  this  section  unless  that  person,  having  had 
such  notice  as  the  court  deems  sufficient  of  the  intention  to 
allege  habitual  drunkenness,  consents  to  the  order  being 
made;    and, 

(6)  If  the  wife  or  husband  of  such  person,  being  present  at  the 
hearing  of  the  charge,  objects  to  the  order  being  made,  the 
court  shall,  before  making  the  order,  take  into  consideration 
any  representation  made  to  it  by  the  wife  or  husband;    and 

(c)  Before  making  the  order  the  court  shall,  to  such  extent  as  it 
may  deem  reasonably  sufficient,  be  satisfied  that  provision 
will  be  made  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  person  during 
detention  in  a  retreat. 

Evidence   of   Accused   Person. 

12. — In  any  proceedings  against  any  person  for  an  offence  under 
this  Act  or  for  any  of  the  offences  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to 
this  Act,  such  person  shall  be  competent  but  not  compellable  to  give 
evidence,  and  the  wife  or  husband  of  such  person  may  be  required  to 
attend  to  give  evidence  as  an  ordinaiy  witness  in  the  case,  and  shall 
be  competent  but  not  compellable  to  give  evidence. 

Extension  of  Power  to  take  Deposition  of  Child. 

13. — (1)  Where  a  justice  is  satisfied  by  the  evidence  of  a  registered 
medical  practitioner  that  the  attendance  before  a  court  of  any  child, 
in  respect  of  whom  an  offence  of  cruelty  within  the  meaning  uf  this 
Act  or  any  of  the  offences  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act  is 
alleged  to  have  been  committed,  would  involve  serious  danger  to 
its  life  or  health,  the  justice  may  take  in  writing  the  deposition  of 
such  child  on  oath,  aucl  shall  thereupon  subscribe  the  same  and  add 
thereto  a  statement  of  his  reason  for  taking  the  same,  and  of  the 
day  when  and  place  where  the  same  was  taken,  and  of  the  names  of 
the  persons  (if  any)  present  at  the  taking  thereof. 

(2)  The  justice  taking  any  such  deposition  shall  transmit  the 
same  with  his  statement — 

(o)  If  the  deposition  relates  to  an  oft'ence  for  which  any  accused 
person  is  already  committed  for  trial,  to  the  proper  officer 
of  the  court  for  trial  at  which  the  accused  person  has  been 
committed;    and 

(6)  In  any  other  case  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county  or 
borough  in  which   the   deposition  has   been  taken ; 

and  the  clerk  of  the  peace  to  whom  any  such  deposition  is  transmitted 
shall  prcsen-e,    file,  and   record    the   same. 

Admission    of   J )i position    of  Child    in  Evidence. 

14. — Where  on  the  trial  of  any  person  on  indictment  tor  any 
offence  of  cruelty  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or  any  of  the 
offences  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act,  the  court  is  satisfied 
by  the  evidenc?   of   a  registered   medical  practitioner  that  the  atten- 
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danoe  before  the  court  of  any  child  in  respect  of  whom  tlie  offence 
is  alleged  to  have  been  committed  would  involve  serious  danger  to 
its  life  or  health,  any  deposition  of  the  child  taken  under  the  Indictable 
Offences  Act,  1848,  or  the  Indictable  Offences  (Ireland)  Act,  1849, 
or  the  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,  or  this  Act,  shall  be 
admissible  in  evidence  either  for  or  against  the  accused  person  without 
further  proof  thereof — 

(a)  If  it  purports  to  be  signed  by  the  justice  by  or  before  whom 
it  pui'poi'ts  to   be  taken;    and 

(b)  If  it  is  proved  that  reasonable  notice  of  the  intention  to  take 
the  deposition  has  been  served  upon  the  person  against  whom 
it  is  proposed  to  use  the  same  as  evidence,  and  that  that 
person  or  his  counsel  or  solicitor  had,  or  might  have  had  if 
he  had  chosen  to  be  present,  an  opportunity  of  cross-examin- 
ing the  child   making  the   deposition. 

Ei-ldeiirr    of    Child    of    Tender    Years. 

15. — (1)  Where,  in  any  proceeding  against  any  person  for  an 
offence  under  this  Act,  or  for  any  of  the  offences  mentioned  in  the 
schedule  to  this  Act,  the  child  in  respect  of  whom  the  offence  is 
charged  to  have  been  committed,  or  any  other  child  of  tender  years 
who  is  tendered  as  a  witness,  does  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
understand  the  nature  of  an  oath,  the  evidence  of  such  child  may 
be  received  though  not  given  upon  oath,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  such  child  is  possessed  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  justify  the 
reception  of  the  evidence,  and  understands  the  duty  of  speaking  the 
tmth :  and  the  evidence  of  such  child,  though  not  given  on  oath  but 
otherwise  taken  and  reduced  into  writing,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  seventeen  of  the  Indictable  Offences  Act,  1848, 
or  of  section  fourteen  of  the  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,  or 
of  section  thirteen  of  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  a  deposition  within 
the   meaning    of  those  sections  respectively  : 

Provided   that — 

(a)  A  person  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  convicted  of  the  offence 
imlcss  the  testimony  admitted  by  virtue  of  this  section  and 
given  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution  is  corroborated  by  some 
other  material  evidence  in  support  thereof  implicating  the 
accused;    and 

(6)  Any  child  whose  evidence  is  received  as  aforesaid  and  who 
shall  wilfully  give  false  evidence  shall  be  liable  to  be  indicted 
and  tried  for  such  offence,  and  on  conviction  thereof  may  be 
adjudged  such  punishment  as  is  provided  for  by  section  eleven 
of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879,  in  the  case  of  juvenile 
offenders,  or  in  Ireland  by  sertion  four  of  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  over  Children  (Ireland)  Act,  1884,  in  the  case 
of  children. 

Viiicer   to    Proceed    ivifh   Case    in    Ah>>ence    of    Child. 

16. — Where  in  any  proceedings  with  relation  to  an  offence  of 
cruelty  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or  any  of  the  offences  men- 
tioned in  tlie  schedule  to  this  Act,  the  court  is  satisfied  by  the 
evidence  of  a  registered  medical  practitioner  that  the  aittendance 
before  the  court  of  any  cliihl  in  respect  of  wliom  the  oft'cnce  is  alleged 
to  have  been  comTnitted  would  involve  serious  danger  to  its  life  or 
health,  and  is  further  satisfied  that  the  evidence  of  the  child  is  not 
essential  to  the  just  hearing  of  the  case,  the  case  may  be  proceeded 
with  and  determined  in  the  absence  of  the  child. 
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Pii'suinptioii  of  Aijc   of   Child. 

17. — Where  a  person  is  charged  with  an  offence  under  this  Act, 
or  any  of  the  offerees  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act, 
in  respect  of  a  child  who  is  alleged  in  the  charge  of  indiotment  to  be 
iinder  any  specified  age,  and  the  child  appeai-s  to  the  court  to  be 
under  that  age,  such  child  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  be 
deemed  to  be  under  that  age,   unless  the  ctmtrary  is  proved. 

Mode  of  Charging   Offences  and  Limitation   of  Time. 

18. — (1)  Where  a  person  is  charged  with  committing  an  offence 
under  this  Act,  or  any  of  the  offences  mentioned  in  the  schedule 
to  this  Act,  in  respect  of  two  or  more  children,  the  same  information 
or  summons  may  charge  the  offence  in  respect  of  all  or  any  of  them, 
but  the  person  charged  shall  not  be  liable  to  a  sepai'ate  penalty  for 
each  child  unless  upon  separate   informations. 

(2)  The  same  information  or  summons  may  also  charge  the  offences 
of  assault,  ill-treatment,  neglect,  abandonment,  or  exposure,  together 
or  separately,  but  when  those  offences  are  charged  together  the 
person  charged  shall  not  be   liable  to  a  separate  penalty  for  each. 

(3)  A  person  shall  not  be  summarily  convicted  of  an  offence  under 
this  Act  or  of  an  offence  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act  unless 
the  offence  was  wholly  or  partly  committed  within  six  months  before 
the  information  was  laid ;  but,  subject  as  aforesaid,  evidence  may 
be  taken  of  acts  constituting,  or  contributing  to  constitute,  the 
offence,   and  committed  at  any  previous  time. 

(4)  Where  an  offence  under  this  Act  or  any  offence  mentioned  in 
the  schedule  to  this  Act  charged  against  any  person  is  a  continuous 
offence,  it  shall  not  be  necessaiy  to  specify  in  the  information,  sum- 
mons, or  indictment,  the   date  of  the  acts  constituting  the  offence. 

Appeal   from   Summart/   Conviction   to    (Juartir  Sessions. 

19. — When,  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  any  person  is  convicted  by 
a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  of  an  off'cnce,  and  such  person  did 
not  jjlead  guilty  or  admit  the  truth  of  the  information,  or  when  in 
the  case  of  any  application  under  sections  six,  seven,  or  eight  of  this 
Act,  other  than  an  application  to  a  judge  or  court  of  assize,  any  party 
thereto  thinks  himself  aggrieved  by  any  order  or  decision  of  the 
court,  he  ma'^  appeal  against  such  a  conviction,  or  order,  or  decision, 
in  England  and  Ireland  to  a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  in  Scotland 
to  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  in  manner  provided  by  the  Summary 
Prosecutions  Appeal  (Scotland)  Act,  1875,  or  any  Act  amending  the 
same. 

Ej-pev-ii'S  of  Prosecution. 

20. — (1)  ^Vllere  a  misdemeanour  under  this  Act  is  tried  on  indict- 
ment, the  expenses  of  the  prosecution  shall  be  defrayed  in  like 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  a  felony. 

Guardians   mu-it    pai/   Costs   of    Procrcdings. 

21. — A  board  of  guardians,  or  in  Scotland  the  parochial  board  of 
any  parish  or  combination,  may,  out  of  the  fu)uls  under  their  control, 
pay  the  reasonable  costs  and  expenses  of  any  proceedings  wliich  they 
have  directed  to  be  taken  under  this  Act  in  regard  to  the  assault, 
ill-treatment,  neglect,  abandonment,  or  exposure  of  any  child,  and, 
in  the  casi-  of  a  union,  shall  charge  such  costs  and  expenses  to  the 
common    fund. 
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Provision  as  to  Bye-laws. 
22. — Every  bye-law  under  this  Act  shall  be  siibject — 
(a)  In  England  to  section  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  as  if  every  local  authority  in  England 
under  this  Act  were  a  local  authority  within  the  meaning 
of  that  section,  but  with  the  substitution  of  Secretary  of 
State   for   the  Local    Government    Board. 

Provision  as   to  Parents  and  as  to  meaning  of  "  Custody,   Cliarge, 
or   Care." 

23. — ^(1)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  the  parent  of  a 
child  shall  apply  to  the  step-parent  of  the  child  and  to  any  person 
cohabiting  with  the  parent  of  the  child,  and  the  expression  "  parent " 
when  used  in  relation  to  a  child  includes  guardian  and  eveiy  person 
who  is  by  law  liable  to  maintain  the  child. 

(2)  This  Act  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  a  parent  who,  being  with- 
out means  to  maintain  a  child,  fails  to  provide  for  its  maintenance 
under  the  Acts  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  like  manner  as 
if  the   parent    had    otherwise    neglected   the   child. 

(3)  For  the   purposes   of  this   Act — 

Any  person  who  is   the  ^oarent  of  a   child   shall   be  presumed    to 

have  the   custody    of  the    child ;     and 
Any  person  to  whose  charge   a  child  is  committed   by  its  parent 

shall  be  presumed   to  have  charge   of  the  child ;    and 
Any  other  person  having   actual  possession  or  control  of   a   child 

shall  be  presumed  to  have  the  care  of  the  child. 

Right  of  Parent,  etc.,  to  Administer  Punishment. 

24. — Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  take  away  or  affect 
the  right  of  any  parent,  teacher,  or  other  person  having  the  lawful 
control  or  charge  of  a  child  to  administer  punishment  to  such  child. 
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An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  Youthful  Offenders  and  for 
other  purposes   connected  therewith. 

17th   August,   1901. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lord-j  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,   as  follows : 

Bemoval    of   Disqualification    Attaching    to   Felony    {50   and    51     Viit. 
c.  25;  .',2  and  43  Vict.  c.  P  :  29  and  30  Vict.  c.  118). 

1. — Where  a  child  or  young  ]3erson  having  been  con\-icted  of  telony 
is  discharged  in  accordance  with  Sec.  16  of  the  Summary  Jursidiction 
Act,  1879.  or  the  Probation  of  First  Offenders  Act,  1887,  or  other- 
wise, or  is  punished  with  whip])ing  only,  the  conviction  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  a  conviction  of  felony  for  the  purposes  of  Sec.  15  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  or  of  any  disqualilication  attaching  to 
felony. 
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Liabilitj/  of  Parent  or  Guardian  in  Case  of  Offence  Committed  by 
Child  or    Young  Person. 

2. — (1)  Where  a  child  or  yoimo-  person  is  charged  with  any 
offence  for  the  c  cm  mission  of  which  a  fine,  damages,  or  costs  may 
be  imposed  upon  him  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  aud  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  his  parent  or  guardian  h;us  conduced  to 
the  commission  of  the  alleged  offence  by  wilful  default  or  by  habitu- 
ally neglecting  to  exercise  due  care  of  him,  the  court  may,  on 
information,  issue  a  summons  against  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
child  or  young  person  charging  him  with  so  contributing  to  the 
commission  of  the  ofi'cncc. 

(2)  A  summons  to  the  child  or  young  person  may  include  a 
summons  to  the  parent  or  guardian. 

(3)  The  charge  against  the  cliild  or  young  person  and  the  charge 
against  the  parent  or  guardian  may  be  heard  together,  and  for  that 
purpose  the  proceedings  against  the  child  or  young  person  may  be 
adjourned. 

(4)  When,  after  hearing  the  case,  any  fine,  damages,  or  costs 
arc  imposed  npon  the  child  or  young  person,  and  the  court  is  satisfied 
that  his  parent  or  guardian  has  conduced  to  the  commission  of  the 
offence  by  wilful  default  or  by  habitually  neglecting  to  exercise  due 
care  of  him,  the  court  may  order  that  the  fine,  damages,  or  costs  shall 
be  paid  by  the  parent  or  guardian  instead  of  by  the  child  or  young 
person,  and  may  also  order  the  parent  or  guardian  to  give  security 
for  the  good   Ijehaviour  of  the  child   or  young   person. 

(5)  .\ny  sums  so  imposed  and  ordered  to  be  paid  may  be  recovered 
from  the  parent  or  guardian  by  distress  or  imprisonment  in  manner 
provided   by    Sec.   21   of  the,  Summary   Jurisdiction  Act,   1879. 

(6)  A  parent  or  guardian  may  appeal  against  an  order  made  under 
this  section  to  a  court  of  quarter  sessions. 

(7)  Where  a  parent  or  guardian  is  ordered  by  the  court  to  pay 
fine,  damages,  or  costs,  or  to  give  security  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  child  or  young  person,  no  further  charge  under  this  Act 
shall  be  brought  against  the  parent  or  guardian  in  respect  of  any 
wilful  defaidt  or  habitual  neglect  to  exercise  due  care  of  such  child 
or  young  person  prior  to  the  making  of  such  order,  Avithout  prejudice 
to  the  liability  of  the  parent  or  guardian  for  any  subsequent  wilful 
default  or  habitiml  neglect  in  respect  of  the  same  child  or  young 
person. 

Liniifalioii    of    Costs. 

3. — Where  a  child  or  young  person  is  ordered  by  a  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  to  pay  costs  in  addition  to  a  fine,  the  amount 
of  the  costs  so  ordered  to  be  paid  shall  in  }io  case  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  tine,  and,  except  so  far  as  the  court  may  think  fit  to  expressly 
order  otherwise,  all  fees  payable  or  })aid  by  the  informant  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  costs  so  ordered  to  be  paid  shall  be  remitted  or 
repaid  to  him,  and  the  court  may  also  order  the  fine  or  any  part 
thereof  to  be  paid  to  the  informant  in  or  towards  the  payment  of 
his  costs. 

Itmnand   or  Committal    to  Placv  other  than    Prison. 

4. — (1)  A  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  on  remanding  or  com- 
mitting for  trial  any  child  or  young  person,  may,  instead  of 
committing  him  to  prison,  remand  or  commit  him  into  the  custody 
of  any  fit  person  named  in  the  commitment  who  is  willing  to  receive 
him  (due  regard  being  had,  where  practicable,  to  the  religious 
jiersuasion  of  the  child),  to  be  detained  in  that  custody  for  the 
period  for  which  he  has  been  remanded,  or  until  he  is  thence  delivered 
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by  due  course  of  law,  and  the  person  so  named  shall  detain  the  child 
or  young  person  accordingly,  and  if  the  child  or  young  person 
escapes  he  may  be  apprelieuded  without  warrant  and  brought  back 
to   the  custody  in    which   he  was  placed. 

(2)  The  court  may  also  exercise  the  like  powers  pending  any 
inquiry  concerning  a  child  under  Sec.  19  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act,    1866. 

(3)  The  court  may  vary  or  revoke  the  remand  or  commitanent,  and 
if  it  is  revoked  the  child  or  young  person  may  be  committed  to 
prison. 

(4)  Tiie  council  of  any  county  or  borough  or  a  school  board  may 
defray  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance 
of   children  and   young   persons   in  custody  under    this  section. 

(5)  "SV^hcre  a  court  makes  an  order  under  this  section  the  court 
may  make  an  order  on  the  parent  or  other  person  legally  liable  to 
maintain  the  child  or  young  person,  requiring  that  parent  or  person 
to  pay.  as  a  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  child 
or  young  person,  such  sum,  not  exceeding  five  shillings  a  week,  as 
the  court  may  think  fit,  during  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  time 
of  his  custody.  The  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  inspector  of 
reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  or  to  a  constable  or  other  person 
authorised  by  the  inspector  to  receive  the  payment,  and  the  money 
paid  shall  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasury  towards 
the   expenses  incurred   under    this   section. 

(6)  There  shall  be  paid,  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament, 
towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  any  child  or  young  person  when  in 
custody  under  this  section,  such  contribution  as  may  be  fixed  by 
regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  approval  of  the 
Treasury. 

(7)  Where  a  child  or  young  person  is  placed  in  the  custody  of 
a  fit  person  under  this  section,  payments  shall  be  made  from  the 
police  fund  of  the  place  to  which  the  child  or  young  person  is  sent 
for  his  maintenance,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  the  police  fund  shall  be  repaid  through 
the  inspector  of  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  out  of  the 
contribution   so  fixed. 

Fj.rfctixidii    of   Power  to   Commif   to   IruJu-^/rlal  School. 

5. — A  court  of  assize  or  quarter  sessions  may  exercise  the  like 
power  of  committing  a  child  to  an  industrial  school  as  may  be 
exercised  by  two  justices  or  a  magistrate  under  Sec.  15  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act.  1866,  and  the  provisions  of  that  Act  shall 
be  const iiicd  accordingly. 

Bcrovi'ii/    <if    TjX pi'iisrs    (if    Mdiiifi'iianri'     from     I'armt    or    Person 
Le{/ally  Liahh'. 

6. — (1)  \\'here  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  makes  an  order  that 
a  child  or  young  person  be  sent  to  a  certified  reformatory  or  industrial 
school,  the  court  may  make  at  the  same  time  such  order  for  a  con- 
tribution to  his  support  and  maintenance  on  his  parent,  or  other 
person  legally  liable  to  maintain  him,  as  may  be  made  by  justices 
or  a  magistrate  under  Sees,  l?.^  and  26  of  the  Reformatory  Schools 
Act.  1866.  or  under  Sec.  40  of  the  Industrial  Schools  .\ct".  1866,  or 
undei-  any  local  Act  relating  to  reformatory  or  industrial  schools, 
and  tlioreup'iTi  subject  to  the  pi'ovisions  of  this  Act,  those  enactments 
shall  apply  as  if  the  order  had  been  made  on  a  complaint  thereunder. 

(2)  An  order  made  on  complaint  under  any  of  those  enactments 
niav  be  enforced   as  an  order  of  affiliation. 
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(3)  A  certificate  purporting  to  be  uudcr  the  lumd  of  the  inspector 
or  an  assistant  inspector  of  reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  ot 
in  the  cast  of  a  day  industrial  school  of  the  superintendent  of  such 
school  or  an  officer  of  the  niauagcrs.  or  of  the  superintendent  of 
tlie  school  in  the  case  of  any  school  establislicd  under  a  local  Act, 
statin<^  that  any  sum  due  from  a  parent  or  other  ])erson  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  child  or  youngr  person  is  overdue  and  unpaid,  shall 
be  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  therein. 

(4)  Where  a  parent  or  other  person  has  been  ordered  under  this 
section  or  under  any  of  the  enactments  mentioned  therein  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  child  or  young  person, 
he  shall  give  notice  of  any  cliangc  of  address  to  the  inspector  of 
reformatory  and  industrial  schools  or  his  agent,  or  in  the  case  of 
any  such  school  established  under  a  local  Act  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  school,  or  in  the  case  of  a  day  industrial  school  to  the  super- 
intendent of  such  school  or  an  officer  of  the  managers,  and  if*  he 
fails  to  do  so.  V'ithout  reasonable  excuse,  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary 
conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  pounds. 

Appeal"  Agauiff   Or<h'r-"    for    Maintenance. 

7. — (1)  Where  an  cn-der  is  made  under  this  Act  on  a  parent  or 
other  person  liable  to  maintain  a  child  or  young  person,  the  ordea' 
shall  be  served  in  the  prescribed  manner  on  the  person  on  whom 
it  is  made,  and  shall  b(>  binding  on  him  unless  he  makes  an  application 
against  it  within  the  prescribed  time  to  the  court  on  the  ground 
either  that  he  is  not  legally  liable  to  maintain  the  child  or  young 
person,  oy  that  he  is  unable  to  contribute  the  sum  specified  in  the 
order. 

(3)  The  court  may  confirm  the  order  with  or  without  modifications, 
or  may    rescind  it. 

(3)   Any  such  order  may  be  enforced  as  an  order  of  affiliation. 

CnntriJ)ulion-<  hi/    Cdiinli/    Cainifi/    ('inincUi. 

8. — A  county  council  which  has  contributed  to  the  support  of  a 
child  or  young  person  in  a  reformatory  or  industrial  school  may 
contribute   to   the    ultimate    disposal    of   the    child   or    young   person. 

Contrarti  with  ,s'rj,0(>l.  Mana,/n:<'  for  Wrekh/  Fai/menl.". 
9. — Where  a  local  authority  acting  in  pursuance  of  the  .Vets 
relating  to  reformatory  or  industrial  schools,  or  the  Elementary 
Educat'ion  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  agree  to  contribute  a  weekly  pay- 
ment towards  the  maintenance  of  any  child  in  any  reformatory  or 
industrial  school,  the  requirements  of  the  first  proviso  to  Sec.  12 
of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  1866,  and  Sec.  28  of  the  Reformatory 
Schools  Act.  1866,  and  of  Sec.  U  of  the  Elementaiy  Education  Act. 
1873  (relating  to  previous  notice  of  intention  to  contribute'),  shall 
not  apply  to  such  contribution. 

Tildes  (.',2  and    ',3  Virt.   c.  .',9). 
10— The  power   to   make    rules   under    Sec.    29    of   the   Summary 
Jurisdiction    Act,  1879,   shall  extend  to  making  niles   for  regulating 
the   procedure  under   this    Act,    and    for  prescribing    anything   whicli 
may  under  this   Act  be  prescribed. 

Definition-'!. 
11  _In   this   Act  the    expressions    "c]iild,"    "young  person,"    and 
^'guardian"  have  respectively  the  same  meanings  as  in  the  Summary 
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Jurisdiction  Act,  1879,  except  that  the  expression  "  guardian " 
includes  the  giiardian  of  a  young  jDerson  as  well  as  the  guardian  of  a 
child. 

I'over  of   Court  in  Scotland  to   Discha/r/e    Youthful   Offender 
without  Punishment. 

12. — In  Scotland,  if  upon  the  hearing  of  a  charge  against  a  child  or 
young  person  for  an  offence  punishable  on  summary  conviction  under 
any  Act,  whether  past  or  future,  the  court  think  that  though  the 
charge  is  proved  the  offence  was  in  the  particular  case  of  so  trifling 
a  nature  that  it  is  inexjiedient  to  inflict  any  pimishment  or  any 
other  than  a  nominal  punishment,  the  court,  without  proceeding  to 
conviction,  may  dismiss  the  charge,  and  if  the  court  think  fit  may 
order  the  person  charged  to  pay  such  damages  not  exceeding  forty 
shillings,  and  such  costs,  or  cither  of  them,  as  the  court  think  reason- 
able. 

Register  of  Convictions   of  Youthful   Offenders  in  Scotland. 

13. — (1)  In  Scotland,  in  addition  to  any  other  register  required 
by  law,  a  separate  register  of  convicted  youthful  offenders  shall  be 
kept  for  every  sununary  court  by  the  chief  constable  or  other  person 
charged  with  the   duty  of  keeping  registers  of  convictions. 

(2)  This  register  shall  apply  to  offenders  of  such  age,  and  shall 
include  such  particulars,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland. 

(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keeper  of  the  register,  within 
three  days  after  each,  conviction  of  an  offender  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  recorded  therein,  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  entry  relating  to 
the  offender  to  the  clerk  of  the  school  board  for  the  burgh  or  parish 
in  which  the   offender  resides. 

Extension  of  ^7  and  J/S  Vicf.  c.   10,  s.   o. 

14. — Sec.  5  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Over  Children  (Ireland) 
Act,  1884  (which  gives  power  to  deal  summarily  with  young  persons 
by  consent),  shall  extend  to  all  indictable  offences  other  than  homicide, 
and  aecordingly  in  that  section  for  the  words  "  specified  in  the  schedule 
to  this  Act"  shall  be  substituted  the  words  '"other  than  homicide." 

Application  to  Ireland  of  56  aiul  37  Vict.  c.  4S,  and 
57  and  58   Vict.  c.   S3,  31  and  32  Vict.  c.  59. 

15. — (1)  In  the  application  to  Ireland  of  the  Reformatory  Schools 
Act,  1893,  for  Sec.  4  of  that  Act  the  following  provision  shall  be 
substituted :  — 

"  Sec.  12  of  the  Irish  Reformatory  Schools  Act,  1868,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  section  to  the  words  '  and  jjrovided  also  that ' 
is  hereby  rejjealcd,  and  the  said  section  shall  be  construed  and 
have  effect  as  if  Sec.  1  of  this  Act  were  substituted  for  the 
provisions  of  the  said  section  hereby  repealed." 

(2)  The  Industrial  Schools  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1894,  shall 
extend  to  Ireland   with  the  following  modifications:  — 

(a)  The  Industrial  Schools  Act  (Ireland),  1868,  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  and  in  particular 
Sees.  21  and  27  of  the  former  Act  shall  be  substituted  for 
Sees.  27   and  34  resix;ctivcly   of  the   latter    Act; 

(6)  The  Chief  Secretary  shall  "be  substituted  for  the  Secretary 
of  State; 
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{c)  Tlu>  passing  of  this  Act  shall  be  substituted  lor  the  passing 
of  the  said  Act  of  1894. 

Application   to   Scotland. 
IG. — Tliis  Act,    except  the   provisions   thereof  relating   extlusively 
lo  Ireland,   shall    extend   to   .Scotland    with  the    modifications   loilow- 
hi<^,   namely:  — 

(a)  The  Secretary  for  Scotland  shall  be  sub.sntut-u  lor  tlic 
Secretary  of  State; 

(6)  The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
court   of  assize; 

(f)  The  county  council  or  the  town  council  of  a  burgh  (including 
a  police  burgh)  shall  be  substituted  for  the  council  of  a 
county    or  borough; 

((/)   Sec.  33  of  the  Summary  Procedure  (Scotland)  Act,  1864,  shall 
be  substituted  for  Sec.  29  of  the   Summary  Jurisdiction    Vet 
1879 ; 

((')   Theft   shall  be    substituted   for  felony; 

(/■)  A  decree  for  aliment  shall  be  substituted  for  an  order  of 
afhliation; 

(;/i  The  provision  as  to  an  appeal  by  a  parent  or  guardian  to 
quarter  sessions  shall  not  apply.  But  where  a  child  or 
young  person  is  charged  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion other  than  a  sheriff  or  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  it 
appears  to  such  court  that  proceedings  under  this  Act  should 
be  taken  against  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child  or 
young  person,  the  court  may  remit  the  further  proceedings 
in  the  case  to  the  sheriff,  to  be  dealt  with  })y  him  under  this 
Act,  and  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  other  than  a  sheriff 
or  stipendiary  magistrate  shall  have  no  jurisdiclion  against 
the  parent  or  guardian  in  respect  of  any  oii'cnce  constituted 
by  this  Act ; 
(/()  The  words  "  under  a  warrant  of  poinding  and  sale,  and  in 
default  of  recovery  of  sufficient  goods  by,"  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  words  "by  distress,  or"  in  Sub-section  5  of  Sec.  2 
of  this  Act ; 
(/')  Sec.  8  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Scotland)  Act,  1881. 
shall  be  substituted  for  Sec.  21  of  the  Summaiy  Jurisdiction 
Act,   1879. 

Appliratiun    lo    Ireland. 

17. — This  Act,  except  the  provisions  thereof  relating  exclusively  to 
Scotland,  shall  extend  to  Ireland,  with  the  modifications  following, 
namely :  — 

(i)  Save  as  hereinafter  mentioned  the  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Over  Children  (Ireland)  Act,  1884,  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
Summaiy  Jurisdiction  Act.  1879,  and  in  particular  Sec.  7  of 
the  former  Act  shall  be  substituted  for  Sec.  16  of  the  latter  Act; 

(2)  Sec.  25  of  the  Irish  R^-formatory  Schools  Act,  1868,  shall 
be  substituted  for  See.  21  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act, 
1879; 

(3)  The  Industrial  Scliools  Act  (Ireland),  1868,  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  1866,  and  in  particular 
Sees.  12,  13,  and  30  of  the  former  Act  shall  be  substituted  for 
Sees.  19,  15,  and  40  respectively  of  the  latter   Act; 

(4)  The  Irish  Eeformatory  Schools  Act.  1868,  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Reformatory  Schools  Act,  1866,  and  in  particular 
Sees.  23  and  24  of  the  former  Act  shall  be  substituted  f(n-  Sees. 
25  and  20  res])ectively  of  the  latter   Act; 
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(5)  An  order  for  maintenance  under  this  Act  may  be  enforced 
in  the  manner  provided  by  Sec.  25  of  the  Irish  Reformatoiy 
Schools  Act,  1868 ; 

(6)  The  procedure  rcgulatingf  appeals  under  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Acts  shall  ajoply  in  the  case  of  an  appeal  under 
Sec.  7  of  this  Act; 

(7)  The  Chief  Secretary  shall  be  substituted  for  the  Secretary 
of   State; 

(8)  The  Inspector  and  Assistant  Inspector  of  Reformatory 
and  Industrial  Schools  in  Ireland  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
Inspector  and  Assistant  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools   respectively ; 

(9)  Any  reference  to  a  school  board  or  to  an  order  of  affiliation 
shall  not   apply; 

(10)  Sec  9  (relating  to  contracts  with  school  managers  for 
weekly  payments)  shall  not  apply; 

(11)  Payments  required  by  this  Act  to  be  made  from  the  police 
fund  of  a  place  shall  be  made  by  the  police  authorities  of  the 
district  within  which  such  place  is  situate,  and  those  authorities 
shall  be  repaid  in  like  manner  as  the  said  police  fund; 

(12)  For  the  provisions  of  this  Act  giving  power  to  make  rules 
under  the  Summary  .lurisdiction  Act,  1879,  the  following  pro- 
vision  shall   be    substituted:  — 

"  Tlie  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  maj'  make  rules  for  regulating 
the  procedure  under  this  Act  and  for  prescribing  anything  which 
may  under  this  Act  be  prescribed,  and  all  rules  so  made  shall  be 
laid  as  soon  as  may  be  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament." 

Short    Title    and    Commenn'mcnf. 

lS._This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  i'outhful   Offenders  Act.    19(11. 
and  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1902. 
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Standahds  of   Peoficiexcy  .4ND  OF   Peevious   Dub   Attendance, 
The    Home    Secketary's    Order. 

Order  of  Secretary  of  State  prescribing,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  standards  of  proficiency  and  of  previous  due 
attendance  (England  and  Wales). 

Whereas  by  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  it  is  enacted  as 
follows:  — 

Sec.  26.  When  a  child  of  the  age  of  thirteen  years  has 
obtained  from  a  person  authorised  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment a  certificate  of  having  attained  such  standard  of  efficiency 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithinetic,  or  stich  standard  of 
previous  due  attendance  at  a  certified  efficient  school,  as  herein- 
after mentioned,  that  child  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  young 
person  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  standards  of  proficiency  and  due  attendance  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  such  as  may  be  from  time 
to  time  fixed  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  a  Secretary  of 
State,  witii  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department,  and 
the  standards  so  fixed  shall  be  published  in  the  Lottdov  Gazette, 
and  sliall  not  have  effect  until  the  expii-ation  of  at  least  six 
months  after   siu'h    publication. 
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Attendaucc  at  a  certified  day  industrial  school  shall  be 
deemed  tor  the  purposes  ot  this  section  to  be  attendance  at 
a  certified  efficient  school. 
Sec.  95.  The  expression  "  certified  efficient  school '"  in  this  Act 
means  a  public  elementary  school  within  the  meaning-  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts.  1870  and  1873,  and  any  work- 
house sciiool  in  England,  certified  to  be  efficient  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  also  any  elementary  school 
which  is  not  conducted  for  private  profit,  and  is  open  at 
all  reiasonable  times  to  the  inspection  of  His  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  schools,  and  requires  the  like  attendance  from 
its  scholars  as  is  required  in  a  public  elementary  school,  and 
keeps  such  registers  of  those  attendances  as  may  be  for 
the  time  being  required  by  the  Education  Department,  and 
is  certified  by  the  Education  Department  to  be  an  efficient 
school : 

And  whereas  on  the  7th  August,  1893,  an  order  was  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  fixing  standards  of  proficiency  and  standards  of 
previous  due  attendance,  for  the  purposes  of  the  above  recited  enact- 
ments so  far  as  they  relate  to  England  and  Wales : 

Now  I.  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Thomson  Ritchie,  one  of 
His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  hereby,  for  the  purpose  of  the  said  enactments, 
and  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  England  and  W'ales,  order  that,  from 
and  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1901,  the  aforesaid  order  of  the  7th 
August,  1893,  shall  be  revoked,  and  instead  thereof  the  following 
provision   shall    take  effect;    that  is  to  say:  — 

(a)  The  standard  of  proficiency  for  the  purpose  of  a  certificate 
of  proficiency  to  be  given  to  any  child  shall  be  the  fifth 
standard  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  fixed  by  the 
Code  in  force  for  the  time  being,  or  any  higher  standard 
which  may  be  attained  by  the  child. 

Certificates  of  proficiency  may  be  granted  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  sections  4  and  8  of  the  Regxdations  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  dated  23rd  April.  1900. 
(6)  The  standard  of  previous  due  attendance  at  a  certified  efficient 
school  for  the  purpose  of  a  certificate  of  previous  due  atten- 
dance shall,  in  the  case  of  any  child,  be  350  attendances  aftiT 
such  child  has  attained  five  years  of  age  in  not  more  than 
two  schools  during  each  year  for  five  yeai-s,  whether  con- 
secutive   or   not. 

Certificates  of  previous  due  attendance    at   school   may  be 

granted  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  sections  9  to   11   of  the 

Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  dated  23rd  April,  1900. 

Chas.    T.    Ritchie. 

One  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal    Secretaries   of   State. 

Home   Office,   Whitehall.  December    19th,    1900. 

The    Board    of    Education     hereby    c(nisent    to    the    standards    of 

proficiency   and    due    attendance    fixed    by    the    Secretary  of    State   in 

the  above  order  for  the  purposes  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878. 

II.    M.    LiXDSELL. 

One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
December  31st,   1900. 

Note. — In  districts  where  the  bye-laws  made  by  the  school  authority 
under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  apply  to  children  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  a  cliild  must  also  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  total  exemption  prescribed  by  the  bye-laws  before  he 
can  be   legally   employed  full  time  in  a  factory  or  workshop. 
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EEVISED  EEGULATIONS  OF  THE  21st  M7\.ECH,  1901,  AS  TO 
CEETIFICATES  OF  AGE,  PEOFICIENCY,  AND  SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE. 

(Elementary   Education  Act,   1876,  sec.  24.) 

By   the   Board  of   Education. 

The  Board  of  Education,  by  virtue  and  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
in  them  vested  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  and  of 
every  other  power  enabling  them  in  this  behalf,  do  order,  and  it  is 
hereby  ordered,  that  the  following  regulations  be  substituted  for 
those  contained  in  the  Eevised  Eegulations  as  to  certificates  of  age, 
proficiency,  and  school  attendance,  dated  the  23rd  day  of  April,  1900. 

CertiUcatts    of   Aye. 

(1)  A  certificate  of  the  date  of  .-i  child's  birth  will  be  granted  by 
a  registrar  or  superintendent  registrar  of  births  and  deaths  on 
presentation  of  a  requisition  in  a  form  prescribed  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  pursuant  to  the  20th  section  of  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1891.  The  prescribed  form  of  reqtiisition 
is  annexed  to  this  order  (schedule  I.).  The  fee  for  such  certificate 
is  not  to  exceed  6d. — (Order  of  Local  Government  Board,  dated  20th 
October,   1891.) 

(2)  A  statutory  declaration  of  the  date  of  a  child's  birth,  made 
by  the  parent  of  the  child  before  a  magistrate,  may  be  accepted  by 
the  local  authority  in  place  of  a  registrar's  certificate.  The  declara- 
tion shall  be  made  on  the  form  annexed  to  this  Order  (schedule  II.). 

(3)  When  a  local  authority,  under  the  power  given  by  the  26th 
section  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  have  obtained  a 
return  of  the  births  of  children  in  their  district  which  will  enable 
them  to  grant  age  certificates  to  individiial  children,  they  shall,  on 
the  application  of  any  parent  or  other  person  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion or  employment  of  a  child,  grant  such  certificate  under  tlie  hand 
of  their  clerk  or  other  officer  deputed  for  the  purpose,  for  a  fee  not 
exceeding  4d.  for  each  child.  This  certificate  is  to  be  given  in  the 
form  hereinafter  prescribed  for  labour  certificates  (schedule  III.),  or 
in  the  case  of  a  child  over  thirteen  years  of  ago,  in  the  form  prescribed 
in    schedule    IV. 

C'lrfi/icates    of    Proficitnaj. 

(4)  Certificates  of  proficiency  are  certificates  of  having  i"eached  or 
passed  any  standard  prescribed  by  the  Code.  To  reach  or  pass  a 
standard  a  child  must  be  individually  examined  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  in  that  or  a  higher  standard,  and  must  pass  in  each  of 
those    subjects. 

(5)  At  any  visit  of  an  inspector  to  any  public  olomentary  or  other 
certified  efficient  school,  the  managers  are  required  to  admit  to 
examination,  and  the  inspector  to  examine  for  a  certificate  of 
proficiency,  any  child  over  twelve  years,  or  if  the  child  is  to  be 
employed  in  agriculture  under  any  bye-law  made  under  section  1, 
Elementaiy  Education  (School  Attendance)  Act,  1893,  Amendment 
Act,  1899,  over  eleven  years  of  age,  whether  a  scholar  in  the  school 
or  not,  if  the  child's  parent  or  guardian  or  the  local  authority  apply 
for  the  child  to  be  examined  for  such  a  certificate ;  but  the  inspector 
is   at    liberty   to  refuse   to  examine   any   child  for  whose  examination 
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due  provision  is  made  elsewhere,  or  auy  child  who  has  not  beeu 
instructed  for  at  least  six  months  iu  the  standard  in  which  he  is 
presented,  or  who  has  failed  in  that  standard  at  an  examination  held 
in  the  previous  three  months. 

(6)  The  inspector  may,  in  concert  with  the  local  authority,  hold 
such  special  examination  as  he  may  think  necessary  of  children  over 
eleven  years  of  age,  whom  their  parents  or  guardians  or  the  local 
authority  wish  to   be  examined  for  certificates   of  2>''ofit;iency. 

(7)  The  inspector  does  not  grant  certificates  to  individual  children, 
but  after  every  examination  held  as  above  he  sends  to  the  managers 
of  the  school,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  special  examination,  to  the  local 
authority,  a  schedule  containing  the  names  of  the  children  who  have 
passed  in  all  the  three  elementary  subjects  in  any  standai'd,  with  a 
certificate  that  such  children  have  reached  the  standards  entered 
opposite  to  their  names. 

(8)  If  the  local  authority  do  not  make  arrangements  to  obtain 
from  the  managers  a  copy  of  so  much  of  this  schedule  as  they  rc(|uire, 
they  may  accept  a  certificate  ijnder  the  hand  of  the  principal  teacher 
of  any  certified  efficient  school  as  evidence  that  any  scholar  in  such 
school  has  been  certified  by  one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  to  have 
reached  a  particular  standard.  The  jiriucipal  teacher  shall  give 
such  certificate,  free  of  charge,  in  the  form  given  in  the  second  column 
of  Certificate  No.  1  in  the  third  schedule  to  this  order,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  child  over  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  employed  under  the 
pro\nsions  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  in  the  form  given 
in  the  fifth  schedule  to  this  order. 

Certificates    of   School   Attendance. 

(9)  Any  local  authority,  parent,  or  other  person  interested  iu  the 
employment  or  education  of  a  child  over  twelve  and  under  fourteen, 
may  require  the  principal  teacher  for  the  time  being  of  any  certified 
efficient  school  which  such  child  has  attended,  to  furnish  a  certificate 
as  specifying  the  number  of  school  attendances  made  by  the  child 
in  the  school  during  each  year,  for  which  the  school  registers  are 
preserved. 

(10)  The  teacher  shall  give  such  certificates  in  the  form  annexed 
to  this  order  (Schedule  VI.),  in  the  first  case  free  of  charge,  and  for 
a  fee  not  exceeding  Id.  for  each  year's  attendances  in  the  cas?  of  the 
second  or  any  subsequent  certificate,  that  may  be  demanded  in  respect 
of   such    child. 

(11)  The  school  registers  of  every  certified  efficient  school  shall 
be  carefully  preserved  by  the  managers.  If  a  school  is  disecjiitiuued, 
the  registers  are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  local  authority  of  the 
district. 

Labour  Ccrli/icalof. 

(12)  Auy  parent  or  other  person  interested  in  the  employment  or 
education  of  any  child  may  apply  to  the  local  authority  of  the  district 
in  which  the  child  resides  for  a  labour  certificate.  The  applicant 
must  present  to  the  loeal  authority  the  evidence  of  age  prescribed 
above;  he  must  further  present  either  the  certificate  of  proficiency, 
or  that  of  school  attendance  prescribed  above,  and  the  local  authority, 
if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  child  is  (]ualified  for  total  or  partial 
exemption  from  srhool  attendance  under  the  bye-laws  of  the  district, 
or  for  employment  in  agriculture  under  any  bye-law  made  in  that 
behalf  or  for  employment  under  the  first  .scliedule  to  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1876,  shall  furnish  the  certificate  asked  iar  in  one 
of  the  forms  given  in   the  third   schedule  to  this  order. 
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Gviural. 

(13)  No  certificate  purporting  to  be  granted  under  these  regula- 
tions will  be  recognised,  unless  given  in  one  of  the  printed  forms 
annexed  to  this  Order.  All  these  forms  shall  be  kept  by  every  local 
authority,  from  whom  they  are  to  be  obtained,  free  of  charge,  except 
in  the  cases  where  any  fee  is  specially  allowed. 

(14)  The  forms  may  be  procured  from  the  Board  of  Education  by 
the  local  authority,  who  shall  supply  such  number  of  copies  as  may 
be  necessary  to  any  local  committee  appointed  by  them,  or  to  the 
managers   of  any   certified   efficient   school   in  their  district. 

(15)  In   these  regulations — 

(a)  The  term  "  local  authority  "  means  a  school  board,  or  a  school 
attcudaiice  committee  (Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  sees. 
7   and  33). 

(6)  The  term  "  local  committee  "  means  a  committee,  appointed 
by  a  school  attendance  committee,  for  a  parish  or  other 
area  in  the  district  of  such  local  authority  (ibid.,   sec.  32). 

(c)  The  term  "certified  efficient  school  "  means  a  public  elementary 

school,  and  any  elementary  school  which  is  certified  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  be  an  efficient  school,  and  any  work- 
house school  certified  to  be  efficient  by  the  Local  Government 
Board   (ibid.,  sec.    i8). 

(d)  The  term  "  attendance  "'  means  the  attendance  of  a  child  at 
a  morning  or  afternoon  meeting  of  a  school,  during  not  less 
than  two  hours  of  instriiction  in  secular  subjects  if  in  a  school 
or  class  for  elder  children,  or  one  hour  and  a  half  if  in  a 
school   or   class  for   infants. 

(e)  The  term  "year"  means  the   civil  year. 

H  V<  /  ■  Z7(  0  (/  •?(■  ScJt  ool" . 

(16)  In  the  case  of  workhouse  schools,  certified  to  be  efficient  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  in  which  registers  of  attendance  are 
duly   kept,   pursuant  to  a  general  order  of  the   said    Board — 

(1)  The  term  "  attendance  "  has  the  meaning  prescribed  by  the 
order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  dated  27th  of  October, 
1877. 

(2)  Certificates  of  school  attendance  will  be  granted  to  the 
scholars  by  one  of  the  principal  teachers  of  the  school,  or  by 
the  clerk,  or  other  officer  of  the  guardians,  deputed  for  the 
purpose. 

(3)  Certificates  of  proficiency  will  be  granted,  after  examination, 
by  one  of  the  school  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,   and  not  by  His  Majesty's  Inspectors. 

Given  under  the  Seal  of  Office  of  the  Board  of  Education  this 
Twenty-first  day  of  March,  in  th*.-  year  One  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  one. 

G.  W.  Kekewich,  Secretary. 

li.    &   j 
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SCHEDULE    I. 

Requisition    to    Registrars  for   Certificates    of   Eieth. 

Requisition  for  a  certifiecl  copy  of  an  entry  of  birth  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1891,  or  for  any  pui-pose 
connected  with  the  eleineutaiy  education  or  employment  in  labour 
of  child  or  young  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

To  the  Superintendent  Registrar  or  Registrar  of  Births  and 
Deaths,  having  the  custody  of  the  register  in  which  the  birth 
of  the   undermentioned  child   or  young  person   is  registei'ed. 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  demand  for  the  purposes  above  men- 
tioned, or  some  or  one  of  them,  a  certificate  of  the  birth  of  the  child 
or  young  person  named  in  the  subjoined  schedule.. 


Christian  Xame  and 

Siunamc  of  the 

Child  or  Young  Person 

of  whose  Age 

a  Certificate  is 

required. 


Names  of  the  Parents 

of  such  Child  or  Young 

Person. 


Father. 


Mother. 


Where  such 

Child  or 

Young 

Person  was 

Born. 


In  what  Year 

such  Child  or 

Young  Person 

was  Born. 


Dated  this day  of. 

Signature 

Address 

Occupation 


.19. 


Board  of  Education. 

Form   123   (a). 
SCHEDULE  II. 

Statutory  Declaration  by  Parent,  44  and  45  Vict.  c.  41,  s.  68 

I    hereby  solemnly  declare  that  was  bom    on 

the  day  of  A.D. 

And  I  make  the  above  declaration,  conscientiously  believing  the 
same  to  be  true,  and  by  virtue  of  the  Statutory  Declarations  Act, 
18.3.5. 


Declared  before  me  at    in  ^ 

the  (1) of 

this day  of 19... 

(Signed) , 

Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  (') 

of 


•(Signed) 


18 


(•)  County  or  Borough. 
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SCHEDULE    III. 


Form  146  (a). 


School  District  of 

L.vBoru  Ckrtifiuate,  No.  1. 


Age  and  Employment. 

I  certify  that  .4.5.,  residing  at , 

was  on  the day  of 

19 ,  not  less  than  twelve  years  of 

age,  having  been  born  on  the 

day  of 1 ,  as  appears  by 

the  i-egistrar's  certificate  [or  the  s'nlu- 
tory  declaration]  now  produced  to 
me  (^),  and  has  been  shown  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  local  authority  for  this 
district  to  be  beneficially  employed. 

(Signed) , 

(2)  Clerk  to  the  (■'■) 

for  the  above  district. 


Proficiency. 

I  cei'tify  that  .4..B.,  residing  at , 

has  received  a  certificate  from 

one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  that  he  [or  she]  has  (■*) 
reached  the Standard. 

(Signed) , 

Principal  Teacher  of  the 
School. 

or  (•-')  Clerk  to  the  (■") 

for  the  above  district. 


(^)  Strike  out  what  follows,  if  the  child  is  qualified  for  full-time  emitloj'ment. 
(■-)  or  other  officer. 

(•'^)  School  Board  or  School  Attendance  Committee. 

(■*)  To  reach  a  standard  a  child  must  be  individually  examined  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  in  that  or  a  higher  standard,  and  must  pass  in  each  of  tho.se  subiects. 


Board  of  Education. 
Form  146  a  (1). 

School  District  of 

Labour  Certificate,  No.  1  (a)  (for  total  exemption  after  13  years  of  age). 
Age  and  Employment.  I  Previous  Attendance. 


I  certify  that  A.B.,  residing  at , 

was  on  the day  of 

19 ,  not  less  than  thirteen  years  of 

age,  having  been  born  on  the 

day  of 1 ,  as  appears  by 

the  registrar's  certificate  [or  the  statu- 
tori/  declaration]  now  produced  to  me, 
and  has  lieen  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  local  authority  for  this  district 
to  be  beneficialh'  employed. 

(Signed) , 

0  Clerk  to  the  (-^ 

for  the  above  district. 


I  certify  that  A.B.,  residing  at » 

has  made  350  attendances  in  not  more 
than  two  schools  dui  iug  each  year  for 
five  preceding  years,  whether  con- 
secutive or  not,  as  shown  by  the  (^) 
certificate  furnished  by  the  Principal 
Teacher  of  the  (■») School. 


(Signed). 


(1)  Clerk  to  the  (-)....._........ 

for  the  above  district. 


("■)  or  other  officer. 

('■')  School  Board  or  School  Attendance  Committee. 
(•')  For  this  certificate,  see  Scliedule  VI. 

(*)  Here  name  School  or  Schools  in  which  tlie  attendances  liave  been  made. 
N.B.— In  districts  where  the  bye-laws  extend  to  the  age  of  14,  this  certificate  can  only 
be  granted  if  the  bye-laws  permit  full  time  exemption  on  an  attendance  qualification. 
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Board  of  Education. 
Form  146  (b) T' 


School  District  of. 


Labour  Certificate,  Xo.  2  (for  partial  exemption  only). 


Age  and  Employment. 

I  certify  that  A.B.,  residing  at , 

was  on  the day  of 

19 ,  not  less  than  twelve  years  of 

age,  having  been  born  on   the 

day  of 1 ,  as  appears   by 

the  registrar's  certificate  [or  the  statii- 
torjf  declaration]  now  produced  to  me, 
and  has  been  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  local  authority  for  this  district 
to  be  beneficially  employed. 

(Signed) , 

(1)  Clerk  to  the  C-^) 

for  the  above  district. 


Previous  Attendance. 

I  certify  that  A  .B.,  residing  at , 

has  made  300  attendances  in  not  more 
than  two  schools  dui-iug  each  year  for 
five  ])receding  years,  whether  con- 
secutive or  not,  as  shown  by  the  (•') 
certificate  furnished  by  the  Principal 
Teacher  of  the  (•*) School. 

(Signed) , 


(^)  Clerk  to  the  ('-) 

for  the  above  district. 


C-)  or  other  officer. 

{^)  School  Board  or  School  Attendance  Committee. 

(^)  For  this  certificate,  see  Schedule  VI. 

(*)  Here  name  School  or  Schools  iu  which  the  attendances  have  been  made 


Board  of  Education. 
Form  146  (c). 

School  District  of 

Labour  Ckrtificate,  Xo.  .3  (Agriculture). 

Age  and  Employment.  ;  Pi-oficiency. 


I  certify  that  i4 .  ^. ,  residing  at , 

was  on  the daj'of 

19 ,  not  less  than  eleven  years  of 

age,  having  been  born  on  the 

day  of 1 ,  as  appears  by 

the  registrar's  certificate  \or  the  statu- 
tori)  declaration]  now  i)roduced  to  me, 
and  that  notice  has  been  given  to  the 
local  authority  for  this  district  that 
he  is  to  be  employed  in  agriculture. 

(Signed) , 

(1)  Clerk  to  the  (-) 

for  the  above  district. 


I  certify  that  A.JJ.,  residing  at , 

has  received  a  certificate  from 

one  of   His   Majesty's   Inspectors   of 
Schools,  that  he  [or  she]  has  (•')  passed 

the Standard,  baing  that 

prescribed  by  the  bye-laws  for  partial 
exemption. 

(Signed) , 


Principal  Teachei"  of  the 
School. 


or{^)  Clerk  to  the  (-) 

for  the  above  district. 


(^)  or  other  officer. 

(^)  School  Hoard  or  School  Attendance  Committee. 

P)  To  pass  a  standard  a  child  must  be  individually  ex.aminod  in  reading',  writing,  and 
arithmetic  in  that  or  a  higher  standard,  and  must  pass  in  each  of  those  subjects. 

X.B. — This  certificate  can  only  be  given  in  school  districts  where  a  sjiecial  "agricul- 
tural "  bj'e-law  is  in  force. 
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Board  of  Education. 


Form  144    (a). 
SCHEDULE  IV. 

(The   following    certificate    applies    only  to   cases    of  children   over  13 
years  of  age.) 

Certificate  op  Age  fob  the  Purpose  of  Employment  under 
Section  5,  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876. 

I  certify  that  A.B.,  residing  at 

was  on  the day  of ,  19 ,   not  less  than 

thirteen    years    of    age,    having    been    born    on    the day    of 

1 ,  as  appears  by  the  Registrar's  Certificate  (or 

the  Statutory  Declaration)  now  produced  to  me. 

Signed ' 


Clerk  to  the  (*). 
of.... 


(*)  School  Board  or  School  Attendance  Committee. 


Board  of  Education. 
Form  144    (b) 


SCHEDTTLE  V 


(The   following  certificate    applies  only   to  cases    of  children  over  13 
years  of  age.) 

Certificate  of  Proficiency  for  the  Purpose  of  Employment 
UNDER  Section  5,  Elementary  Education   Act,  1876. 

I   hereby  certify   that   A.B.,    residing   at 

has  received  a  certificate  from ,  one  of 

His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  that  he  (or  she)  has  reached  (') 
the  standard  of  reading,  writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic  fixed 
by    Standard  IV.   of  the  Code  of  1876. 

Signed 

Principal  Teacher  of  the 

School, 

or  Clerk  of  the  (^)  

of 

(^)  To  reach  a  standard  a  child  must  be  individually  examined  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  in  that  or  a  liigher  standard,  and  mu.st  pass  in  each  of  those  subjects. 
(*)  School  Board  or  School  Attendance  Committee. 
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SCHEDULE    YI. 

Certificate  of  School  Attendance  for  the  puepose  of  Employ- 
ment UNDER  Section  5,  Elementary  Education  Act.  1876,  or 

FOE    total     or    partial     EXEMPTION    UNDER     THE    ByE-LAWs. 


*  School. 


I  liereby  certify  that  the  follomng  particulars  with  respect  to  the 
attendances  made  by  the  child  named  below,  at  this  school,  after 
attaining  the  age  of  five  years,  are  correctly  taken  from  the  registers 
of  the  school. 


Name  in  full,  and  Residence  of  Child. 

Number  of  Attendances  made  within  the  12 
months  ending  the  31st  December. 

, 

• 

Signed  this day  of ,  19 

Principal  Teacher  of  the  above-named  School. 
Knter  name  in  full,  and  state  whether  a  public  elementary  or  certified  efficient  school. 


DEFECTIVE  AND  EPILEPTIC   CHILDREN. 


(a)  The  following  circular,  minute,  and  statutory  rules  have  been  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Education  :  — 

Education  Department, 

Whitehall,  London,  S.W., 

March,  1900. 
Sir, 

1.  The  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act, 
1899,  empowers  school  authorities  to  make  further  provision  for  the  education 
of  defective  and  epileptic  children  in  their  districts.  The  school  authority  for 
the  purpose  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  charge  of  the  education  of  blind 
and  deaf  children  under  the  Act  of  1893;  that  is  to  say — (a)  For  an  area  under 
a  school  board,  the  school  board  ;  (6)  for  an  area  not  under  a  school  board, 
tlie  district  council  acting  through  a  committee  appointed  for  educational  pur- 
poses. A  school  authority  wishing  to  make  provision  for  defective  or  epileptic 
children  should,  in  the  first  instance,  submit,  for  the  approval  of  this  depart- 
ment, the  proposed  arrangements  for  ascertaining  what  children  are  defective 
and  epileptic  respectively,  and  the  names  of  the  medical  officer  or  ofiicers  whom 
it  proposes  to  appoint  for  the  purpose.     The  Act  requires  [Section  1  (2)]  that 
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the  arrangemeut  shall  be  such  as  to  enable  auy  parent  to  present  his  child  to 
the  school  authority  for  examination  ;  and  it  also  requires,  in  each  case,  a 
certificate  in  a  prescribed  form  of  a  duly-qualified  practitioner,  approved  by 
this  department. 

2.  The  forms  of  certificate  ]irescribed  by  this  department  for  the  purpose 
are  as  follows  : — 

(«)  For  Defective  Children. 

I,  A.B.,  a  duly  qualified  practitioner,  approved  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, certify  that  Y.Z.,  not  being  imbecile,  and  not  being  merely  dull  or 
backward,  is,  by  reason  of  (1)  mental,  or  (2)  physical,  defect,  incapable  of 
receiving  proper  benefit  from  the  instruction  in  an  ordinary  public  elemen- 
tary school,  but  is  not  incapable,  by  reason  of  such  defect,  of  receiving  benefit 
from  instruction  in  a  certified  special  class  or  school. 

(b)  For  Epilexitic  Children. 

I,  A.B.,  a  duly-qualified  practitioner,  approved  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, certify  that  Y.Z.,  not  being  idiot  or  imbecile,  is  unfit,  by  reason  of  severe 
epilepsy,  to  attend  an  ordinary  public  elementary  school. 

(Note. — The  causes  which  render  an  epileptic  child  unfit  to  attend  au 
ordinary  school  may  be  either  that  serious  danger  to  itself  or  to  other 
children,  or  that  serious  disturbance  to  the  work  of  the  school,  would 
be  caused  by  such  attendance.) 

3.  The  arrangements  for  ascertaining  what  children  are  defective  or 
epileptic  should,  if  possible,  include  the  production  of  particulars  as  to  the 
family  history  of  the  child,  and  as  to  the  habits,  capacity,  atid  attainments  of 
the  child  as  observed  by  the  teacher  of  the  school  which  it  may  have  attended. 
The  examination  should  be  confined  to  children  vvho^are  not  less  than  seven 
years  old,  and  it  should  be  held  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  school  authority. 

The  teacher  who  has  had  charge  of  the  child  should  be  present,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  present  should  be  given  to  the  parent  of  the  child  and  to  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  defective  child,  to  the  te::;cher  of  the 
special  class  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  examination  should  be  applied  not 
only  to  children  who  have  been  attending  infants'  school^,  but  to  children  who 
hive  been  absent  altogether  from  school  by  reason  of  mental  or  physical 
defect.  It  will  be  observed  that,  by  Section  1  (4)  of  the  Act,  a  parent  is  bound 
to  cause  his  child  to  attend  such  examination,  if  required  by  tiie  school 
authoritv,  under  a  penalty  of  £5.  A  school  authority  which  intends  to  submit 
to  the  Education  Department  proposed  arrangements  for  ascertaining  what 
children  are  defective  or  epileptic,  may  find  further  guidance  from  paragraphs 
22  and  23  of  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Defective  and 
Epileptic  Children,  1898. 

4.  The  chief  method  contemplated  by  the  Act  for  providing  for  defective 
children  is  by  means  of  a  day  school  or  class  which  a  child  may  reach  from  its 
own  home,  with  the  help,  if  necessary,  of  a  guide  or  conveyance.  The  school 
authority  which  makes  this  provision  within  reach  of  a  child's  home  may 
compel  the  parent  to  send  the  child  to  such  a  school.  [Section  4  (1).]  These 
classes  or  schools  are  termed  "classes"  or  "schools"  according  as  they  are 
attached  to  ordinary  public  elementary  schools,  or  are  independent  of  them. 
They  will  be  public  elementary  classes  or  schools  subject  to  special  conditions 
as  to  curriculum  and  as  to  grant. 

The  regulations  applicable  to  day  schools  and  classes  will  be  found  in 
Part  I.  of  the  enclosed  Minute  of  26th  February,  1900.  The  main  conditions 
are  that  the  children  shall  be  admitted  by  the  procedure  described  above  ; 
that  they  should  be  periodically  examined  by  the  medical  officer  [Section  2  (5)] 
of  the  Act ;  that  they  shall  have  a  room  of  their  own,  suitably  furnished  and 
used  exclusively  by  them,  and  a  si^ecial  teacher  of  their  own  ;  that  they  shall 
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uot  be  mixed  with  onliuary  childien  for  any  lessons  ;  that  there  sliall  Vie 
managers  specially  appointed  and  a  special  time  table  ;  and  that  the  principal 
teacher  shall  hold  the  certificate  of  the  Education  Department  or  of  the  National 
Froebel  Union,  unless  the  class  is  for  fewer  than  10  children.  Classes  will  be 
limited  in  size  to  an  average  attendance  of  20,  unless  tliere  are  more  than  two 
classes,  in  which  case  the  classes  after  the  first  two  may  consist  of  30  children  in 
average  attendance.  Not  less  than  six  hours  a  week  of  suitable  manual 
instruction  must  be  given  to  each  child. 

5.  The  rates  of  grant  to  classes  or  schools  satisfying  these  conditions  will 
be  for  instruction  other  than  manual  instruction  50s.  for  each  child  in  average 
attendance,  and  for  manual  instruction  40s.  per  child  in  average  attend<ince  in 
the  case  of  older  children,  and  -SOs.  jier  child  in  average  attendance  in  the  case 
of  youuger  children.  These  grants  take  the  place  of  both  the  annual  and  the 
fee  grants  in  public  elementary  schools. 

6.  A  school  authority  may  also  make  provision  for  defective  children  by 
means  of  boarding  them  out  near  to  special  schools  or  classes,  or  by  sending 
them  to  boarding  schools  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  may  either  establish  boarding 
schools  of  its  own,  or  utilise,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed,  institutions 
certified  for  the  purpose  by  the  Education  Department.  Tlie  Act  does  not 
empower  school  authorities  to  provide  for  defective  children  by  boarding  out 
or  by  sending  to  a  boarding  institution,  except  with  their  parents'  consent,  and 
it  is  expected  that  these  means  of  providing  for  the  children  will  be  used 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  bj-  those  school  authorities  whose  districts  are  not 
sufficiently  thickly  populated  to  justify  the  provision  of  a  day  class  or  school. 
A  copy  of  the  regulations  for  boarding  out  defective  children  is  enclosed  here- 
with ;  the  regulations  applicable  to  boarding  schools  for  such  children  will  be 
found  in  Part  II.  of  the  .Minute  of  26th  February,  1900  The  Act  [Section  2 
(6)]  limits  the  size  of  boarding  institutions  established  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Act  (9th  August,  1899)  to  15  children  in  one  building,  and  the  number 
of  buildings  which  may  be  comprised  in  an  establishment  is  limited  to  four. 
No  grant  will  be  given  by  the  department  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children, 
but  the  grants  for  education  will  be  the  same,  and  will  be  given  on  the  same 
conditions  as  those  ottered  for  day  schools  and  classes. 

7.  The  Act  (Section  3)  enables  school  authorities  to  provide  guides  or 
conveyances  for  children  who  in  their  opinion  are,  by  reason  of  any  physical  or 
mental  defect,  unable  to  attend  school  without  guides  or  conveyances.  Such 
provision  is  not  limited  to  children  attending  special  classes,  but  is  intended 
also  to  meet  the  case  of  children  who  would  otherwise  be  prevented  by  some 
physical  defect  from  attending  ordinary  public  elementary  i-chools. 

8.  The  schools  which  will  be  certified  by  the  department  under  this  Act 
for  epileptic  children  will  be  small  boarding  schools,  where  proper  provision 
is  made  for  the  medical  attendance  us  well  as  the  education  of  such  children. 
A  child  who  suffers  from  only  mild  epilepsy  can  attend  an  ordinary  school,  or, 
if  he  happens  to  be  also  defective,  a  special  class  for  defective  children.  It  is 
only  the  children  whose  epilepsy  is  so  severe  as  to  prevent  them  from 
attending  day  schools  for  whom  this  Act  makes  special  provision.  A  school 
authority  may  either  itself  establish  certified  schools  for  epileptic  children,  or 
may  contril)ute,  on  terms  approved  by  the  Education  Department,  to  such 
schools.  [Section  2  (2),  (3).]  The  regulations  applicable  to  certified  schools 
for  epileptic  children  will  be  found  in  Part  III.  of  the  Minute  of  26th 
February,  1900.  No  grant  will  be  made  by  the  department  towards  the 
maintenance  of  epileptic  children,  but  the  grants  for  education  will  be  for 
instruction  other  than  manual  instruction  50s.  per  head  of  average  a' tendance, 
and  40s.  and  30s.  for  manual  instruction  of  older  and  younger  children 
respectively.  These  grants  take  the  place  of  both  the  annual  and  the  fee 
grants  in  public  elementary  schools.  The  Act  [Section  4  (2)]  enipowers  a 
school  authority  to  send  an  epileptic  child  to  such  an  establishment  without 
the  consent  of  its  parent,  and,  in  such  a  case,  an  order  of  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  will  be  necessary. 
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The  Act  being  permissive  as  regards  the  provision  to  be  made  by  the 
school  authorities,  it  has  been  necessary  to  provide  against  the  possible  case  of 
an  influx  of  defective  or  epileptic  children  from  districts  which  do  not  make 
provision  for  them  into  districts  which  do.  Accordingly,  where  children  wish 
to  attend  a  special  class  or  school  situated  in  a  district  in  which  they  are  not 
resident,  or  in  which  they  have  not  their  permanent  home,  the  school 
authority  of  such  a  district  is  under  no  obligation  to  admit  them  unless  the 
school  authority  of  the  district  from  which  the  children  come  is  willing  to  con- 
tribute an  agreed  sum  towards  the  cost  of  the  special  class  or  school  ;  and 
similar  provisions  are  made  to  meet  the  case  of  children  for  whom  poor  law 
guardians  are  properly  responsible,  and  who  are  sent  to  special  classes  or 
schools  established  under  this  Act.     [Sections  2  (4),  9,  and  10.] 

10.  No  fee  can  be  charged  to  the  parent  for  the  instruction  given  in  any 
special  class  or  school  under  this  Act ;  but  the  school  authority  may  obtain 
payment  (Section  8)  from  the  parent  towards  the  cost  of  guides,  conveyances, 
or  maintenance  in  a  boarding  school,  in  the  same  manner  as  such  payments 
are  obtained  in  respect  of  blind  and  deaf  children.  The  age  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  school  for  defective  and  epileptic  children  is  extended  to  16. 
(Section  11.) 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
To  the  Clerk  to  the  School  Autliority.  G.    W.    Kekewich. 


{b)  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  dated  26th  February, 
1900,  providing  for  Grants  on  account  of  the  Education  of  Defective 
and  Epileptic  Children,  and  prescribing  Conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by 
Certified  Schools  for  such  Children. 

At  the  Council  Chamber,  Whitehall,  the  26th  day  of  February,  1900. 

By  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council  on  Education. 

Their  Lordships  having  had  under  consideration  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899,  read  and  approved  the 
following  Minute  : — 

I.     Day  Schools  and  Classes. 

Day  schools  or  classes  for  defective  children  are  public  elementary  schools 
or  classes  attached  to  public  elementary  schools,  differing  only  from  ordinary 
public  elementary  schools  in  the  special  conditions  hereinafter  required  and 
the  special  grants  made  for  them.  In  other  respects  they  are  subject  to  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  the  Day  School  Code.  Schools  or  classes  for 
defective  children  are  called  "  special  "  schools  or  classes. 

Her  Majesty's  Inspector  will  inspect  special  schools  and  classes  in  the 
ordinary  course.  He  will  pay  his  visits  without  notice,  and  will  satisfy 
himself  that  all  the  conditions  of  the  grant  are  fulfilled.  In  no  case  will  he 
hold  a  formal  examination.  The  department  reserves  the  power  to  inspect 
schools  or  classes  by  means  of  any  officers  whom  it  may  appoint  for  the 
purpose. 

■The  following  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  by  schools  or  classes  that  are 
certified  as  special  schools  or  classes  :  — 

1.  The  premises  must  be  approved  by  the  department. 
In  the  case  of  new  premises — 
(a)  20  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  child  in  average  attendance  must  be 

provided  in  the  class-  rooms. 
(6)  All  playgrounds,  offices,  lavatories,   entrances,  and  passages  must  be 
80  constructed  as  to  admit  of  easy  supervision  by  the  teacher  of  the 
special  class,  and  must,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  for  the  sole   use  of  the 
cliildren  attending  the  special  class. 
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(c)  All  rooms  must,  as  a  rule,  be  constructed  on  the  ground  floor. 

{(t)  Where  the  premises  are  intended  for  the  use  of  more  than  one  class, 

they  must,  as  a  rule,  include  a  wide  and  well-lighted  corridor,  which 

can  be  used  for  drill  and  assembling, 
(c)  Each  child  must,  as  a  rule,  be  provided  with  a  single  desk  of  suitable 

size,  and  sloped  at  an  angle  of  from  10  to  15  degrees. 

The  approval  of  premises,  which  have  already  been  approved  as  suitable  for 
special  schools  or  classes,  will  be  continued,  provided  that  conditions  (a)  and 
(b)  be  satisfied. 

2.  No  children  may  be  admitted,  except  those  who  have  been  ascertained 
to  be  defective  within  the  meaning  of  the  Elementary  Education  (Defective 
and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899,  under  arrangements  approved  by  the 
Education  Department.  No  child  may  be  admitted  at  less  than  seven  years 
of  age,  or  retained  after  reaching  the  age  of  sixteen. 

3.  Proper  records  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  admission  and  afterwards — 

(a)  As  to  the  child's  capacity,  habits,  attainments,  and  health  ; 

(b)  As  to  the  family  history  of  the  child  ; 

(c)  As  to  the  progress  of  the  child  in  the  special  school  or  class. 

4.  The  children  must,  from  time  to  time,  be  inspected  by  a  medical  officer 
appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  school  authority,  and  records  of  such  inspec- 
tions must  be  kept.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  examination,  from  time 
to  time,  of  every  child,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  attained  such  a 
mental  and  physical  condition  as  to  be  fit  to  attend  an  ordinary  class  in  a 
public  elementary  school,  and  the  school  authority  shall  make  provision 
for  such  examination  in  the  case  of  any  child  whose  parent  claims  such 
examination  of  his  child,  provided  that  the  parent  shall  not  make  such  claim 
within  less  than  six  mouths  after  his  child  has  been  examined.  The  decision 
of  the  Education  Department  is  final  as  to  whether  a  child  may  be  retained 
in  a  special  school  or  class  as  defective. 

5.  Every  special  school  or  class  must  have  managers  specially  appointed, 
who  will  undertake  to  visit  the  school  or  class  from  time  to  time  during  school 
hours. 

6.  The  children  must  not  for  any  lessons  be  mixed  with  the  children  of  the 
ordinary  public  elementary  schools. 

7.  Each  class  must  have  a  separate  teacher  of  its   own. 

8.  The  principal  teacher  must  hold  the  certificate  of  the  Education 
Department  or  of  the  National  Froebel  Union.  When  there  are  less  than  10 
children  on  the  roll  the  principal  teacher  may  be  one  qualified  under  Article 
50  of  the  Code. 

As  a  rule,  men  will  not  be  approved  as  teachers  of  special  schools  or  classes. 

9.  Subject  to  the  continued  recognition  of  the  uncertificated  teachers  at 
present  employed,  assistant  teachers  not  certificated  will  only  be  recognised 
in  j)laces  where  there  is  more  than  one  class,  and  where  a  certificated  teacher 
is  in  charge  as  principal.  Such  assistants  should  be  persons  qualified  under 
Article  50  of  the  Code,  or  holders  of  a  certificate  from  the  National  Froebel 
Union.  No  one  under  the  age  of  21  will  be  recognised  as  a  teacher  in  a 
special  class. 

10.  His  Majesty's  Inspector  must  annually  approve  of  all  the  stafi' 
em])loyed.  The  withholding  of  approval  of  a  teacher  as  a  special  teacher  of 
defective  children  will  in  no  way  affect  the  teacher's  qualification  for  teaching  in 
ordinary  schools. 

11.  The  number  of  children  in  average  attendance  may  not  exceed  20  for 
each  class,  except  that,  if  the  number  of  classes  at  a  centre  exceeds  two,  there 
may  be  an  average  attendance  of  30  in  each  class  after  the  first  two. 

12.  Before  any  teacher  is  recogni.sed  as  a  principal  teacher  she  must  have 
at  least  six  months'  experience  in  a  special  school  or  class  approved  by  the 
department. 
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13.  The  hours  during  which  a  special  school  or  class  is  open  must  not 
exceed  two  and  a  half  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  An  interval 
of  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  must  be  interposed  between  the  morning  and 
ihe  afternoon  meeting  of  tiie  school  or  class. 

The  minimum  time  of  attendance  is  attendance  at  secular  instruction  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  ;  time  spent  in  recreation  or  registration  must  not  be 
included  in  the  minimum  period  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 

14.  The  time-table  must  provide  for — 

(a)  Instruction  in  the  elements  of  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic  ; 
(6)  Singing  and  Recitation  ; 

(c)  Object  Lessons  ; 

(d)  Drawing  ; 

(e)  Needlework  for  Girls  ; 
(/)  Physical  Exercises  ; 
ig)  Manual  Instruction. 

15.  As  a  rule,  not  less  than  six  hours  of  manual  instruction  must  be  given 
weekly  to  every  child.  For  the  purposes  of  manual  instruction  the  children 
must  I  )e  classed  as  "younger  children"  and  "  older  children  "  respectively; 
this  claasification  must  not  depend  upon  any  fixed  rule  as  to  age,  but  must  be 
so  made  as  to  assign  to  each  child  that  form  of  manual  instruction  which  is 
suitable  to  his  skill  and  capacity.  Forms  of  manual  instruction  approved  by 
the  department  as  suitable  («)  for  younger  children,  (6)  for  older  boys,  (c)  for 
older  girls,  are  shown  on  the  list  appended  to  this  Minute.  In  the  case  of 
girls,  time  spent  in  needlework  may,  to  the  extent  of  two  hours  per  week,  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  minimum  six  hours  of  munual  instruction.  Other 
forms  of  manual  instruction  which  the  managers  consider  suitable  for  either 
the  younger  or  ohe  older  children  may  be  submitted  to  the  department  for 
approval.  With  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  manual  instruction  may  be 
given  elsewhere  than  on  the  premises  of  the  special  school  or  class,  but  in  no 
case  may  the  children  be  taught  together  with  children  attending  an  ordinary 
public  elementary  school.  No  class  for  the  manual  , instruction  of  older 
children  may,  as  a  rule,  contain  more  than  ten  children  present  at  any  one 
time. 

16.  Where  the  above  conditions  are  satisfied,  grants  will  be  paid  annually 
at  the  following  rates  for  each  unit  of  average  attendance  : — 

For  Instruction  other  than  Manual  Instruction,  50s. 

For  Manual  Instruction  of  younger  children  30s.,  and  older  children  40s. 
For  each  complete  tenth  of  a  unit  of  average  attendance  a  tenth  of  the 
above  grants  will  be  paid. 

These  grants  are  in  lieu  of  the  annual  grant  and  the  fee  grant  payable  to 
ordinary  public  elemental y  .schools. 

II.  Certified  Schools  for  Boarding  and  Lodging  Defkctive  Children. 

The  following  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  by  schools  that  are  certified  for 
boarding  ;uid  lodf^ing  defective  children  :  — 

1.  The  schools  must  be  exclusively  conlim-l  to  children  who  are  ascertained 
to  be  defective  within  the  meaning  of  the  i'.lrtmentary  Education  (Defective 

and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899.    (Section  1.) 

2.  No  establishment  established  after  the  comineucement  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  (Defective  and  I'^pilejitic  Children)  Act  (9th  August,  1899)  can 
be  certified  for  boarding  and  lodging  more  than  15  defective  children  in  one 
building,  or  comprising  more  than  foiii-  such  buildings.     [Section  2  (6).] 

3.  The  premises  must  be  approved  by  the  department. 

'I'he  following  rules  should  be  observed  in  conuection  with  the  general  rules 
laid  down  in  Schedule  VII.  of  the  Day  School  Code  : — 
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(a)  Recreation  Grounds. 

The  superficial  area  of  the  uncovered  grouud  should  be  not  less  than 
30  square  feet  per  child.  The  recreation  grounds  for  girls  and  boys 
should  be  separate.  There  should  be  a  covered  gymnasium,  or  large 
shed  open  on  one  side,  provided  with  ample  top  light  and  ventilation. 
Under  supervision  this  may  be  used  by  boys  and  girls  together. 

(b)  Schoolrooms. 

The  area  should  not  be  less  than  20  square  feet  per  child,  and  the  cubic 
contents  should  not  be  less  than  240  cubic  feet.  The  position  should 
be  on  the  ground  floor,  near  the  playground.  The  exits  for  the  sexes 
should  be  separate.     Each  desk  should  be  for  one  child  only. 

(c)  Play  Rooms. 

These  should  be  of  at  least  the  same  size  as  the  schoolrooms. 

(d)  Dining  Roovis. 

These  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  seat  each  child  comfortably,  with 
space  for  the  passage  of  waiters.  The  minimum  area  is  10  square 
feet  per  child. 

(e)  Dormitories. 

The  minimum  width  should  be  18  feet,  the  minimum  area  should  be 
50  square  feet  per  child,  and  the  minimum  cubic  capacity  500  cubic 
feet  per  child.  A  separate  bed  must  be  provided  for  each 
child,  with  sufficient  space  between  the  beds. 

A  dormitory  should  lie  supervised  by  means  of  a  window  in  the  bedroom 
of  the  officer  in  charge.  In  houses,  or  homes,  having  small  bedrooms, 
the  officer's  bedroom  should  be  closely  adjoining  on  the  same  floor, 
and  the  doors  of  the  bedroom  left  wide  open  at  night. 

No  boys  over  nine  years  of  age  should  be  lodged  with  girls,  unless  in  a 
distinct  wing  approached  by  a  separate  staircase. 

Boys  under  nine  years  of  age  may  be  housed  in  the  same  buildings  with 
girls,  but  must  have  sejiarate  dormitories. 

Each  teacher  should  have  a  separate  bedroom. 

(f)  Sick  Rooms. 

These  should  be  separate  for  each  sex,  and  should  consist  of  two  rooms  at 
least  in  each  ease,  viz..,  one  for  the  patients  and  the  other  for  the 
nui'se.     An  aspect  S.E.,  S.,  or  S.W.,  is  to  be  preferred. 

A  detached  l>uildiuy  is  also  necessary  for  infectious  cases,  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  hospital  to  which  cases  can  be  readily  conveyed. 

(g)  Baths. 

These  should  be  supplied  with  hot  an  1  cold  water,  and  should  be  of 
sufficient  number  to  enable  each  child  to  obtain  a  bath  at  least  once  a 
week  in  winter  and  twice  in  summer.  I^avatory  basins  should  be 
sufficient  to  enable  each  chil.l  tu  wash  the  hands,  face,  and  upper 
portion  of  the  body  morning  and  evening. 

(h)  Latrines. 

For  day. — The  provision  of  closets  should  be  10  per  cent  on  the  number 

of  boys,  together  with  a  urinal  ;    and  15  per  cent  on  the  number  of 

girls,  with  facility  for  frequent  supervision. 
For  night. — One  or  twoclosets  should  be  provided  adjoining  the  dormitories, 

but  disconnected  therefrom  by  a  lobby  having  a  current  of  air  by 

windows  on  two  sides. 
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(k)  Staircases  and  Corridors. 
These  must  be  fireproof. 

(1)  Fire  Escapes. 

Where  only  one   staircase  exists,  or  where   the  dormitories  are   at  some 
distance  from  the  staircases,  fire  escapes  should  be  provided. 

4.  No  children  may  be  admitted  at  less  than  seven  years  of  age,  or 
retained  after  reaching  the  age  of  16. 

5.  The  sexes  should  be  separated  as  a  rule,  for  all  purposes,  except  meals 
and  lessons  and  recreation  under  supervision. 

6.  The  staff  of  every  certified  school  must  be  approved  by  the  Education 
Department. 

7.  The  schools  must  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  officers  of  the  Education 
Department  or  of  the  school  authorities  by  whom  the  children  are  sent. 

8.  The  accounts  must  be  audited  by  a  professional  auditor,  and  submitted 
to  the  department  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed. 

9.  The  provisions  regulating  religious  instruction  must  be  the  same  as  those 
enacted  by  section  eight  of  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf 
Children)  Act,  1893. 

10.  Instruction  must  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  rules  prescribed  by 
the  Education  Department  for  day  schools  and  classes  for  defective  children. 

11.  Where  the  above  conditions  are  satisfied,  grants  will  be  paid  annually 
at  the  following  rates  for  each  unit  of  average  attendance  : — 

For  Instruction  other  than  Manual  Instruction,  oOs. 

For  Manual  Instruction  of  younger  children  30s.,  and  older  children  40s. 
For  each  complete  tenth  of  a  unit  of  average  attendance  a  tenth  of  the 
above  grant  will  be  paid. 

These  grants  are  in  lieu  of  the  annual  grant  and  the  fee  grant  payable  to 
ordinary  public  elementary  schools. 

III. — Chrtified  Schools  for  Epileptic  Children. 

The  following  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  by  schools  that  are  certified 
for  epileptic  children  : — 

1.  The  schools  must  provide  for  the  boarding,  lodging,  and  medical 
treatment  of  the  children  as  well  as  for  their  education.  They  must  be 
exclusively  confined  to  children  who  are  epileptic  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899. 

2.  No  establishment  established  after  the  commencement  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act  (9th  August,  1899)  can 
be  certified  for  boarding  and  lodging  more  than  15  epileptic  children  in  one 
building,  or  comprising  more  than  four  such  buildings.  [Section  2  (6)  of  the 
Act.] 

3.  The  premises  must  be  approved  by  the  department.  They  should,  if 
possible,  be  built  all  on  one  floor,  so  as  to  avoid  the  use  of  staircases.  It  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  situated  in  the  country,  or  on  a  good  pervious 
soil. 

In  other  respects  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  premises  of  certified 
schools  for  boarding  and  lodging  defective  children  apply  to  the  premises  of 
certified  schools  for  epileptic  children. 

4.  No  children  may  be  admitted  at  less  than  seven  years  of  age,  or 
retained  after  reaching  the  age  of  Iti. 

5.  The  sexes  should  be  separated,  as  a  rule,  for  all  purposes,  except  meals 
and  essons  and  recreation  under  supervisiou. 

6.  The  staff  of  every  certified  school  must  be  approved  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department. 

7.  The  schools  must  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  officers  of  the  Education 
Department  or  of  the  school  authorities  by  whom  the  children  are  sent. 
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8.  The  accounts  must,  be  audited  by  a  professional  auditor,  and  submitted 
to  the  department  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed. 

9.  The  provisions  regulating  religious  instruction  must  be  the  same  as 
those  enacted  by  .section  eight  of  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf 
Children)  Act,  189:3. 

10.  The  school  instruction  should  as  nearly  as  possible  resemble  that  given 
in  an  ordinary  elementary  school. 

11.  Not  less  than  six  hours  of  manual  instruction  must  be  given  weekly  to 
each  child.  It  should  have  for  its  object — 1,  to  train  the  hand  and  eye  and 
brain  ;  2,  to  fit  a  child  to  earn  a  living  ;  and  it  .should  be  chosen  with  a  view 
of  improving  the  health  of  the  children.  More  highly  skilled  forms  of  manual 
instruction  than  those  provided  for  defective  children  may  be  suitable  for 
epileptic  children ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  guard  against  dangerous  tools 
or  machinery.  The  forms  of  manual  training  proposed  should  be  submitted 
to  the  department  for  approval.  For  purposes  of  manual  instruction  children 
must  be  classed  as  "younger  children"  and  "older  children  "  respectively. 
This  classification  must  not  depend  upon  any  fixed  rule  as  to  age,  but  must  be 
made  so  as  to  assign  to  each  child  that  form  of  manual  instruction  which  is 
suitable  to  his  skill  and  capacity. 

12.  Where  the  above  conditions  are  satisfied,  grants  will  be  paid  annually 
at  the  following  rates  fur  each  unit  of  average  attendance : 

For  Instruction  other  than  Manual  Instruction  50a. 

For  Manual  Instruction  of  younger  children  30s.  and  older  children  40s. 
For  each  tenth  of  a  unit  of  average  attendance  a  tenth  of  the  above 
grants  will  be  paid. 
These  grants  are  in  lieu  of  the  annual  grant  and  the  fee  grant  payable  to 
ordinary  public  elementary  schools. 

Special  Schools  and  Classes. 
Forms  of  Manual  Instruction. 

(a)  Suitable  for  youuger  children — 

Paper-mat  making. 

Clay-modelling. 

Maeramc-work  and  various  other  forms  of  string  work. 

Pricking,  Colouring,  and  Kinder  garten  Sewing. 

Basket-making. 

Paper-f.ilding. 

Bead- threading. 

Paper-cutting  and  mounting. 

Building  with  cubes. 

Worsted-work. 

Needlework. 
(6)  Suitable  for  older  boys — 

Wood-work  of  various  kinds. 

Shoe-makiug. 

Baskot-making. 

Modelling  in  pasteboard  (the  German  pappt-wer/c). 

Chair-caning. 

Mat- making. 

Tailoring. 

Gardening  and  Farm-work. 
(c)  Suitable  for  older  girls — 

Cookery. 

Laundry-work. 

Practical  housewifery. 

Needlework. 
N.B. — Out  of  the  minimum  six  hours  per  week  of  manual  instruction  not 
more  than  two  hours  may  be  devoted  to  needlework. 
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(c)  STATUTORY  RULES    AND  ORDERS,    1900. 
Regulations  as  to  Boardihg-out  Defective  Children. 

[Elementary    Education    (Defective    and     Epileptic   Children)     Act,      189S' 

Section  2  (1).] 

At  the  Council  Chamber,  Whitehall,  the  26th  day  of  February,  1900. 

By  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Most   Honourable  Privy 
Council  on  Education. 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education,  by  virtue  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  powers  in  them  vested  under  the  Elementary  Education 
(Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899,  and  of  every  other  power  enabling 
them  in  this  behalf,  do  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  the  following 
regulations  be  observed  : — 

1.  A  school  authority  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  regulations, 
board-out  defective  children  resident  in  their  district  in  homes  conveniently 
near  to  a  school  for  the  time  being  certified  by  the  Education  Department  as 
suitable  for  providing  elementary  education  for  such  children,  respectively 
under  arrangements  approved  by  the  Education  Department  with  a  boarding- 
out  committee,  constituted  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

2.  A  boarding-out  committee  shall  consist  of  three  or  more  persons,  to  be 
approved  by  the  Education  Department,  who  shall  have  signed  an  engagement 
in  the  form  annexed  to  this  Order  (Schedule  I.). 

3.  Any  person  deriving  any  pecuniary  or  other  personal  profit  from  the 
boarding-out  of  any  child  shall  be  thereby  disqualified  from  becoming  or  con- 
tinuing to  be  a  member  of  any  su(-h  boarding-out  committee. 

4.  The  boarding-out  committee  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint  one  of 
their  members  to  act  as  secretary  :  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary 
punctually  to  inform  the  Education  Department  of  any  vacancies  which  may 
be  caused  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  amongst  the  members  of  the 
committee,  and  to  submit  the  names  of  the  persons  proposed  to  fill  the 
vacancies. 

5.  A  child  may  be  withdrawn  from  a  home  by  its  parents  or  by  the  school 
authority  of  the  district  from  which  the  child  is  sent,  notice  of  the  intention  to 
do  so  being  given  at  least  one  week  beforehand  to  the  boarding-out  committee; 
and  the  foster-parent  shall,  upon  the  demand  of  a  person  duly  authorised  in 
writing  by  the  boarding-out  committee,  or  by  the  school  authority,  or  by  the 
parent,  deliver  up  the  child  to  such  person. 

G.  The  regulations  to  be  observed  by  the  school  authoritj-  with  respect  to 
sucli  boarding-out  of  defective  children  shall  be  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  No  child  should  be  boarded-out  without  the  parent's  consent. 

(2)  Except  in  the  case  of  brothers  or  sisters  there  shall  nob  be  more  than 

one  defective  child  resident  in  the  same  home  at  the  same  time, 
whether  boarded-out  or  not. 

(3)  No  child  shall  be  l)oarded-out   in  a  home  in  which,  at  the   time  when 

the  child  would  first  be  placed  in  it,  there  would  be  with  such  child 
more  than  four  children  resident,  or  in  which  any  poor  law  child  is 
boarded-out  by  the  guardians. 

(4)  No  child  shall  be  boarded-out  with  any  person  who  is  at  the  time,  or 

who  has  been  within  twelve  mouths  preceding,  in  receipt  of  relief; 
and  if  the  foster-parent  shall  at  any  time  become  in  receipt  of  relief, 
any  child  boarded  out  with  him  shall  be  withdrawn  from  him. 
(o)  The  school  authority  shall,  if  possible,  arrange  for  the  boarding-out 
being  with  a  person  belonging  to  the  religious  persuasion  of  the 
child's  parents.     (Section  12  of  the  Act.) 
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(6)  No  child  shall  be  boarded-out   without   a  certificate,   in   the  Form 

annexed  to  this  Order  (Schedule  II.),  signed  by  a  duly-qualified 
medical  practioner,  stating  the  particulars  of  the  child's  health,  such 
certificate  to  be  forwarded  by  the  school  authority  to  the  boarding- 
out  committee. 

(7)  Before   receiving  any  child  to  be  boarded-out  with  him  the  foster- 

parent  shall  sign  an  undertaking  in  duplicate,  which  shall,  in  addition 
ii>  any  other  matter  which  may  be  agreed  upon,  contain  an  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  foster-parent  that,  in  consideration  of  a 
certain  sum  per  week,  he  will  bring  up  the  child  as  one  of  his  own 
children,  and  provide  the  child  with  proper  food,  lodging,  and  wash- 
ing, and  endeavour  to  train  the  child  in  habits  of  truthfulness, 
obedience,  personal  cleanliness,  and  industry,  as  well  as  in  such  special 
industry  or  occupations  as  may  be  prescribed  l)y  the  managers 
of  the  certified  school  which  the  child  attends  ;  that  he  will  take 
care  that  the  child  shall  attend  duly  at  church  or  chapel  according 
to  the  religious  denomination  to  which  the  child  belongs,  and 
shall  attend  the  particular  certified  school  directed  by  the 
.school  authority  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  time 
being,  and  will  make  such  provision  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
escort  of  the  child  to  and  from  church  or  chapel,  and  school ;  that 
he  will  provide  for  the  proper  repair  and  renewal  of  the  child's 
clothing,  and  that,  in  case  of  the  child's  illness,  he  will  forthwith 
report  such  illness  to  the  school  authority,  to  the  child's  parent,  and 
to  the  boarding-out  committee  ;  and  that  he  will  at  all  reasonable 
times  permit  the  child  to  be  visited  by  his  parent,  and  will  at  all 
times  permit  the  child  to  be  visited  and  the  house  to  be  inspected 
by  any  member  of  the  boarding-out  committee,  and  by  any  person 
specially  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  school  authority  or  by 
the  Education  Department.  The  undertaking  shall  al-o  contain 
an  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  foster-parent  that  he  will,  upon  the 
demand  of  the  child's  parent  or  of  a  person  dulj'  authorised  in 
writing  by  him  or  by  the  boarding-out  committee,  or  by  the  school 
authority,  give  up  possession  of  the  child. 
Such  undertaking  shall  be  made  m  triplicate  according  to  the  Form 
annexed  to  this  Order  (Schedule  III.).  One  copy  of  it  shall  be  kept 
by  the  foster- parent,  another  by  the  school  authority,  and  another  by 
the  child's  parent. 

(8)  On  the  delivery  of  the  child  to  the  foster-parent  an  acknowledgment 

shall  be  given  in  the  Form  hereinafter  prescribed  (Schedule  IV.),  or 
to  the  like  effect. 

(9)  In   no   case   shall  the  sum  to    be  paid   to  the  foster-parent  for  the 

maintenance  of  a  child,  inclusive  of  lodging,  but  exclusive  of 
clothing,  school-fees,  fees  for  medical  attendance,  medicines,  and  extras 
ordered  by  a  medical  attendant,  be  less  than  six  or  more  than  ten 
shillings  per  week. 
(10}  Unlesi  arrangements  can  be  made  for  transit  by  some  public 
conveyance,  no  child  shall  be  boarded-out  in  a  home  distant  more 
than  one  mile  from  the  certified  school  which  the  child  attends. 

(11)  The  managers  of  the  certified  school  shall  undertake  to  receive  the 
child  and  to  send  to  the  school  authority  at  least  once  a  quarter  a 
written  report  upon  the  child,  in  the  Form  annexed  to  this  Order. 
(Schedule  V.) 

(12)  No  child  shall  be  boarded-out  in  any  home  which  is  distant  more 
than  five  miles  by  the  nearest  road  of  access  from  the  residence  of 
some  member  of  the  boarding-out  committee. 

7.  Every  boarded-out  child  shall  be  visited  not  le=8  often  than  once 
in  every  month  by  a  member  of  the  boarding-out  committee  at  the  home  of 
the  foster-parent,  and  the  visitor  shall  thereupon  make  a  report  in  writing  to 
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the  committee,  mentioning  the  apparent  bodily  condition  and  the  behaviour 
of  such  child,  and  the  state  of  the  home,  and  all  reasonable  comjjlaints  made 
by  the  child  or  the  foster-parent. 

These  reports  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  boarding-out  committee  to  the 
school  authority  and  the  child's  parent  not  less  often  than  quarterly. 

If  in  the  case  of  any  boarded-out  child  no  such  report  shall  be  received  by 
the  school  authority  or  the  parent  for  the  space  of  four  consecutive  months, 
the  school  authority  shall  in  default  of  satisfactory  explanation  withdraw  the 
child  from  the  home  with  all  reasonable  expedition. 

8. — (1)  The  clerk  to  the  school  authority  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  first  day  of  April  and  the  first  day  of  October  in  every  year,  make  a  return 
to  the  Education  Department,  in  the  Form  annexed  to  this  Order  (Schedule 
VI ),  of  the  several  children  remaining  so  boarded-out  on  those  dates 
respectively. 

(2)  The  secretary  to  the  boarding-out  committee  shall  make  a  return  to 
the  Education  Department  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  first  day 
of  January  and  the  first  day  of  July  in  everj-  year  of  the  several 
children  remaining  boarded-out  under  the  supervision  of  the  com- 
mittee on  those  days  respectively  under  these  regulations.  Such 
return  shall  be  made  according  to  the  prescribed  Form  Schedule 
VII.,  of  this  Order. 

9.  If  the  Education  Department  shall  withdraw  from  any  boarding-out 
committee  the  authority  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  school  authorities, 
the  school  authorities  who  have  made  arrangements  with  the  said  committee 
for  the  boarding-out  of  children  shall,  on  receiving  notice  of  such  withdrawal, 
provide  with  all  reasonable  expedition  for  the  return  of  all  children  boarded- 
out  in  homes  found  by  such  committee  to  their  own  homes  or  for  their  transfer 
to  homes  found  by  another  boarding-out  committee.  Provided  that  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  for  the  school  authority  to  take  back  such  children  if  the 
Education  Department  declare  that  the  withdrawal  of  authority  from  the 
committee  shall  not  apply  to  children  already  boarded-out  under  their 
superintendence. 

10.  Where  the  arrangements  made  by  a  school  authority  with  any 
boarding-out  committee  under  these  regulations,  include  the  payment  of  any 
sums  by  such  committee  on  behalf  of  the  school  authority,  the  school 
authority  may,  if  they  think  fit,  advance  to  the  boarding-out  committee 
quarterly  a  sum  not  exceeding  three-fourths  of  the  expenditure  which,  in 
pursuance  of  such  arrangements,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  incurred 
by  such  committee  during  the  ensuing  quarter. 

11.  In  this  Order — 

The  term  "  foster-parent "  means  the  perssons  or  person  with  whom  any 
child  is  boarded-out  under  the  provisions  of  this  Order. 

Other  expressions  have,  imless  the  contrary  intention  appears,  the  same 
meaning  as  in  the  Elementaiy  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic 
Children)  Act,  1899. 

All  words  importing  the  masculine  gender  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
include  females,  and  the  singular  to  include  the  plural,  and  the  plural 
the  singular,  unless  the  contrary  as  to  gender  or  number  is  expressly 
provided. 

G.  W.  Kekewich, 

Secretary. 
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Schedule  I. 
Engagement  to  observe  Regulations. 

[We,  the  undersigned,  being  desirous  of  being  constituted  a  boarding-out 
committee*]  for  the  purpose  of  finding  and  superintending  liomes  for  defective 
children,  do  hereby,  in  the  event  of  our  obtaining  the  requisite  authority  of  the 
Education  Department  to  act  as  a  boarding-out  committee,  engage  truly  and 
faithfully  to  observe  the  Regulations  of  the  Education  Department  dated  the 
26th  day  of  February,  1900,  or  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by 
the  Education  Department  with  respect  to  the  boarding-out  of  defective 
children. 

And  We  [or  I]  do  also  hereby  undertake  to  furnish  to  the  Education 
Department,  or  to  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  schools,  all  such 
reasonable  information  respecting  children  who  may  be  boarded-out  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  committee  as  the  said  department  or  inspectors  may 
from  time  to  time  require. 

We  desire  to  be  known  as  thet  Boarding-out 

Committee. 

Signatures  in  full  Addresses. 

Dated  this  dav  of  190    . 


Schedule  II. 
Medical  Certificate. 

...  (School  Authority). 

I,  the  undersigned,  having  this  day  personally  examined  C-  D.,  aged 
years,  residing  at  ,  hereby 

certify  that  he  is  not  suffering  from  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and 
that  h      bodily  health  is  good  [with  the  exception  thatj  ]. 

(Signed)  

Medical  Qualifications   

Address   

Dated  this  day  of  190    . 


Schedule  III. 

Undertaking  of  Foster- Parent. 

Boarding-out  of  Defective  Child. 

School  Authority. 

Boarding-out  Committee. 

Name  of  Child's  Parent. 

Name  of  Child. 

Religious  denomination  of  Child's  Parent. 

Name  of  Foster-Parent. 

Certified  School  which  the  child  is  to  attend. 

I,  A.B.,  of  .  ,  do  herby  engage  with  the 

above-named  school  authority,  in  consideration  of  my  receiving  the  sum  of 

per  week,  to  bring  up  C.I).,  aged  years  on  the 

day   of  last,  as  one  of   my  own  children, 

*  In  the  case  of  a  proposed  addition  to  the  committee,  substitute  for  the  -words  in 
[  1  the  following:  "I,  the  undersigned,  being  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Boarding-out  Committee  formed,"  and  also  omit  the  words  in  italics. 

t  Insert  name  of  place  or  district. 

t  Here  state  the  particulars  of  any  exceptions. 
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and  to  provide  him  with  proper  food,  lodging,  and  washing,  and  to  endeavour 
to  train  him  in  habits  of  truthfulness,  obedience,  persoUfd  cleanliness,  and 
industry,  as  well  as  in  such  special  industry  or  occupation  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  managers  of  the  above-named  certified  school  ;  to  take  care  that  the 
child  shall  attend  duly  at  church  [or  chapel*],  and  shall  attend  the  above- 
named  certified  school  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  time 
being,  and  will  make  such  provision  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  escort  of  the 
child  to  and  from  church  [or  chapel]  and  school  ;  that  I  will  provide  for  the 
proper  repair  and  renewal  of  the  child's  clothing,  and  that,  in  case  of  the 
child's  illness.  I  wiU  forthwith  report  such  illness  to  the  school  authority,  to 
the  child's  parent,  and  to  the  above-named  boarding-out  committee  ;  and 
that  I  will  at  all  reasonable  times  permit  the  child  to  be  visited  by  his  parent, 
and  will  at  all  times  permit  the  child  to  be  visited  and  the  house  to  be 
inspected  by  any  member  of  the  boarding-out  committee,  and  by  any 
person  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  school  authority  or  by  the 
Education  Department.  I  do  also  hereby  engage,  upon  the  demand  of  the 
child's  parent,  or  of  a  person  duly  authorised  in  writing  by  him  or  by  the 
boarding-out  committee,  or  by  the  school  authority,  to  give  up  possession  of 
the  child. 

t 

Dated  this  day  of  190. 


Signature  (in  full)  of  Foster- Parent. 

Address  of  Foster-Parent. 

Witness  to  the  Signature  of  the  Foster- Parent. 
Address  of  Witness. 


N.  B. — 1  Communications  to  the  School  Authority  to  be  addressed     

2  Communications  to  the  Boarding-out  Committee  to  be  addressed 

3  Communications  to  the  Child's  Parent  to  be  addressed    


Schedule  IV. 

Achnowledgment  of  Foster -Parent. 

School  Authority. 

I,  A.B.,  of  ,  hereby  acknowledge  that  I  have  this  day 

received  CD.,  aged  years,  from  the  above-named  school  authority,  on 

the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  the  annexed  undertaking  ;  and  that  I 
have  also  received  for  the  use  of  the  said  (?.Z).  the  articles  of  clothing  set  out 
in  the  list  appended  hereto. 

Dated  this  day  of  190. 

(Signed)  

Address    

( Witness ) 

Address  of  Witness.. 


List  of  Clothing. 
(Here  set  out  the  articles  in  detail.) 


*  Insert  "church,"  or  "chapel,"  accordiDg  to  the  religious  denomination  to  which 
the  child's  parent  belongs. 

t  Any  other  matter  which  may  be  agreed  upon  may  here  be  added. 
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Name  of 

Certified  School 

attended. 

8. 

Date  of 

Boarding-out 

with  jiresent 

Foster-Parent  if 

there  has  benn  a 

change. 

r. 

Date  of 

first 
Boarding-OTit. 

6. 

Boarding-out 
Committee  under 

whose 
superintendence 

the  Child 
is  Boarded-oiit. 

.5. 

Address 

of 

Foster-Parent. 

4. 

— 

Name 

of 

Foster-Parent. 

3. 

Date  of  Birth. 
2. 

Name  of  Child. 
I. 
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SCHKDaLE    VII, 

jBoarding-out  Committee's  Return  to  Education  Department. 
Rkturn  of  the  Defkctive  Children  Boarded-out  under  the  supervisiou  of 

the  BOAUDING-OUT    COMMITTKB  OD 

the  Ist  day  of  Jauuary  (or  July),  190    ,  with  the  Names  and  Addresaea 
of  the  Foeter-Prtrentp. 


Name  of  Child. 


Date  of 
Birth. 


Name  and 

Address  of 

Foster- Parent. 


Name  of  Certitied 
School  attended. 


School  Authority 
sending  Child. 


Signed 

Secretary  of  the  Boarding-out  Committee. 
Address 


Bate. 


-,34:     EULES  FOE  PLANNING  AND  FITTING-UP  SCHOOLS. 


EULES  FOE   PLANNING  AND   FITTING-UP  PUBLIC 
ELEMENTAEY    SCHOOLS    (1902). 

Prefatory  Note. 

The  fallowing  rules  are  to  be  regarded  as  embodying  the  result 
of  the  experience  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  school  planning. 
They  are  intended  to  show  school  managers  and  their  architects  what 
the  Board  deem  essential  in  the  construction  and  design  of  school 
buildings,  but  in  other  respects  they  are  not  meant  to  restrict  liberty 
of  treatment. 

Every  part  of  a  school  building  should  be  thoroughly  adapted  to 
the  work  of  school  teaching.  Such  a  builrliug  therefore  must  be 
provided  with  an  ample  playground,  must  hj  of  sufficiently  solid  con- 
struction, suitably  lighted  and  warmed,  and  thoroughly  ventilated 
without  draughts.  It  must  have  a  sufficient  number  of  entrancea 
and  adequate  cloakroom  accommodation;  scrupulous  care  must  be 
devoted  to  sanitary  arrangements.  The  rules  which  deal  with,  these 
matters  ex]Dress  in  each  case  the  principles  to  which  the  Board  will 
expect  all  nev>   buildings  to  conform. 

The  remaining  rules  are  intended  to  aid  in  the  production  of 
buildings  which  shall  be  compact,  proj^erly  sub-divided  for  class 
teaching,  conveniently  arranged  for  effective  supervision  by  the 
principal  teacher,  and  for  the  movement  of  the  children  from  the 
entrances  to  the  class  rooms  or  from  one  class  room  to  another.  They 
also   indicate   how  to   obtain   the  most    economical  school   building. 

No  school  should  ordinarily  be  built  to  accommodate  more  than 
1,000  to  1,200  children  in  three  departments.  No  single  department 
should  accommodate  more  than  400  children.  A  large  school  in 
three  departments  might  conveniently  be  divided  in  the  following 
proportions:  Boys,  360;  girls,  360;  ^infants,  380.  For  departments 
of  this  size  the  most  suitable  plan  is  that  of  a  central  hall  with  the 
class  rooms  grouped  round  it;  as  a  rule,  such  a  department  would 
probably  require  seven  class  rooms.  Smaller  departments  may  be 
planned'  conveniently  with  the  class  rooms  opening  from  a  corridor. 
For  small  schools  a  large  room  with  one  or  more  class  rooms  will 
be  (sufficient.  There  should  always  be  at  least  one  class  room,  except 
in  special  cases. 

Where  the  site  is  sufficiently  large,  open  and  fairly  level,  the 
most  economical  plan  is  that  of  a  school  on  a  single  floor.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  also  preferable  on  educational  grounds.  In  any  ciise 
it  is  desirable  that  a  school  building  should  not  be  on  more  than  two 
floors.  A  building  on  three  floors  is  open  to  many  objections,  and 
should  only  be  proposed  in  special  circumstances,  or  on  very  costly 
sites. 

Before  instructing  an  architect,  managers  are  reconimeiided  to 
have  careful  regard  to  the  size  and  circumstances  of  the  school,  and  to 
the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  staff  to  be  employed.  These 
considerations  will  determine  approximately  tlic  method  of  grouping 
the  scholars  for  instruction,  and  on  this  will  depend  the  number  and 
the  accommodation  of  the  rooms  </f  which  the  school  building  should 
consist. 

The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  sliould  be  boi-nc  in  mind  as  well 
as  tiic  initial  capital  expense. 
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Article  85  (o)  of  the  Code  provides  as  follows : — 
"  All   nc%v   school  premises   aud   eulargcmeuts   must  bo    approved 
by  the  Board  before  suck  new  premises  and  enlargements  are 
passed  under  this  Article." 

REQUIREMENTS. 

(Plans    which   do  not   fully   comply  with   the  following^    requirements 
cannot    be    considered.) 

I.  A  block  plan  of  the  site,  drawn  in  ink  to  a  scale  of  20  feet  to 
an   inch.     This  plan    must  indicate:  — 

(a)  The  position  of  the  school  buildings. 
{bj   Out-buildings. 

(c)  Playground. 

(d)  Drains  (collateral  and  main),  with  their  fall  and  depth 
below  ground. 

(e)  Entrances. 

(/■)  Boxiudary  walls,  or  fences,  and  their  nature. 

{(g)   Roads. 

(/()  The  points   of  the    compass. 

(!)  The  levels  of  the  ground  at  the  principal  point. 

N.B. — For  approval  of  site  alone,  the  plan  should  show  (</),  (/<), 
and  (/). 

II.  A  plan  of  each  floor  of  the  school  rooms  (aud  teacher's  or 
caretaker's  residence,  if  any)  drawn  in  ink  to  a  scale  of  8  feet  to  an 
inch.  The  internal  fittings  of  the  room  (fireplaces,  groups  of  desks, 
etc.)  must  be  accurately  shown.  The  plan  should  also  state  whether 
the  rooms  are  intended  for  boys,  girls,  or  infants. 

In  cases  of  enlargement,  a  plan  showing  the  buildings  as  they 
exist  is    needed. 

III.  Sections  and  at  least  four  elevations,  also  drawn  in  ink  to 
a  scale  of  8  feet  to  an  inch.  The  ceiling,  the  positions  of  window  hea-ds 
in  relation  thereto,  and  the  mode  of  ventilation   must   be  shown. 

N.B. — (a)  Pencil  drawings  cannot  be  received,  but  coloured 
tracings  in  ink  on  tracing  cloth  may  be  submitted  while 
plans  are  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  pencil,  so  tliat  suggested 
alterations  can  be  adopted  Avithout   difficulty  or  expense. 

(h)  Diagrams  are  of  no  value,   and  cannot   be  accepted. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  enlargements  or  alterations  the  whole  site 
and  the  existing  building  should  be  as  accurately  shown  in 
evei-y  respect  as  the  proposed  changes,  and  in  such  a  majmer 
that   any  change   of  numbers  can   be  ascertained. 

(d)  All  plans  should  be  dated,  the  scales  drawn  on  and  dimensions 
figured. 

IV.  A  detailed  specification  separated  under  the  several  branches 
of  the  building  trade. 

T.  A  section  of  the  desk  proposed  to  be  used,  drawn  to  a  scale 
of  li   inches  to   a   foot. 

RULES. 

Rule  1. — Planning. 

Every  scliool  must  be  planned  so  that  the  children  can  be  seated 
in  the  best  manner  for  being  taught.  The  rooms  must  be  grouped 
compactly  and  conveniently,  so  as  to  secure  projier  organisation  and 
supervision.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  accommodation 
of  every  room  depends  not  merely  on  its  area,  but  also  on  the  lighting. 
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the   shape    of    the   room    (especilly    iu   relation   to   the   kind    of   desk 
proposed),   and  the  position  of   the   doors  and  fireplaces. 

The  doors  and  fireplace.?  should  bo  arranged  so  as  to  allow  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  any  room  to  be  left  free  for  the  groups  of  desks. 

EuLE  2. — Central    Halls. 

A  central  hall  should  have  a  floor  space  of  about  3^  but  not 
exceeding  4  square  feet  for  each  scholar  for  whom  the  school  is 
recognised.     The  hall  must  be  fully  lighted,  warmed,   and  ventilated. 

(a)  A  single  central  hall  may  be  provided  for  the  joint  use,  at 
separate  times,  of  two  departments,  provided  that  it  is  so 
placed  as  to  be  readily  accessible  from  the  class  rooms  of 
each  department. 

(6)  Where  outdoor  space  is  not  available  physical  training  should 
be  given  in  the  central  hall  (or  corridor).  This  purpose 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  time  when  the 
building  is  planned.  Since  fixed  gymnastic  apparatus  is  un- 
suitable for  children  under  14  years  of  age,  a  separate 
gymnasium  is  not  required,  and  cannot  be  approved  (Schedule 
III.  of  the  Code  1  and  4). 

RtTLE  3. — Corridors. 

Large  schools  not  built  with  a  central  hall  must  be  provided  with 
a  wide  corridor  giving  access  to  the  rooms. 

A  corridor  should  be  fully  imd  directly  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  from  8  to  12  feet  wide,  according  to  the  size  of  the  school.  Two 
or  three  of  the  rooms  ought  to  be  separated  only  by  movable  partitions, 
in    order  to  secure   flexible   working. 

Exile   4. — School  Eooms. 

A  school  room  should  never  be  designed  for  more  than  120  children, 
and  a  room  of  even  smaller  size  is  desirable.  The  proper  width  is 
from  18  to  22  feet,  according  to  the  kind  and  arrangement  of  the 
desks  (Eule  15) ;  but  very  small  school  rooms  need  not  be  more  than 
16  feet  wide. 

No  school  room  lisrhted  from  one  side  only  can  be  approved.  The 
gable  ends  should  be  fully  utilised  for  windows,  and  there  should  be 
no  superfluous  windows  opposite  the  teacher. 

A  school  room  which  has  no  class  room  attached  should  not  contain 
more  than   600  square  feet  of   floor  space. 

Rule  5. — Class    Rooms. 

The  number  of  class  rooms  should  be  sufficient  for  the  size  and 
circumstances  of  the  school. 

(o)  The  class  rooms  should  never  be  passage  rooms  from  one 
part  of  the  building  to  another,  nor  from  the  school  rooms 
to  the  playground  or  yard.  Both  school  rooms  and  class 
rooms  must  have  independent  entrances.  Every  room  should 
be  easily  cleared  without  disturbance  to  any  other  room. 

(h)  A  class  room  should  not  be  planned  to  accommodate  more 
than  from  50  to  60  children ;  but  in  special  cases  somewhat 
larger  rooms  may  bo  approved.  The  minimum  size  is  18  feet  by 
15  feet,  but  if  the  desks  are  arranged  parallel  to  the  longer 
side  of  the  room  the  width  should  be  not  less  than  16  feet. 
In  the  absence  of  supplemental^  light  the  measurement  from 
the  window  wall  in  a  room  14  foot  high  should  not  exceed 
24  feet  8  inches. 
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Rule   6. — Accommodatiok. 

The  accommodation  of  a  school  for  older  scholars  is  based  upon 
the  number  of  children  who  can  be  seated  at  the  desks,  arranged  in 
accordance  -ivith  Rule  15,  provided  that  a  minimiun  of  10  square  feet 
of   floor  space   per  child  is  obtained. 

A  central  hall  will  not  be  counted  in  the  accommodation,  nor  will 
a  class  room  for  cookeiy,  laundiy,  manual  instruction,  drawing,  or 
science. 

Rule  7. — Walls,  Floors,  and  Roofs. 
The  walls  of  every  room  for  teaching,  if  ceiled  at  the  level  of 
the  wall  plate,  must  be  at  least  12  feet  high  from  the  level  of  the 
flooi''  to  the  ceiling ;  if  the  area  of  the  room  exceed  360  square  feet 
the  height  must  be  not  less  than  13  feet,  and  if  it  exceed  600  square 
feet,  then  the  heiglit  must  be  at  least  14  feet. 

(a)  The  walls   of  eveiy  room  used  for  teaching,  if  ceiled  to  the 

rafters  and  collar  beam,  must  be  at  least  11  feet  high  from 

the  floor  to  the  wall  jjlate,  and  at  least  14  feet  to  the  ceiling 

across  the  collar   beam. 

(6)   Great  care   should   be  taken    to    render    the   roofs   impervious 

to  cold   and  heat, 
(c)   Roofs  open  to  the  apex  are  very  undesirable,     "f hey  can  only 
be  permitted  where  the  roofs  are  specially  impervious  to  heat 
and   cold,  and  where  apex  ventilation  is  provided.     Iron   tie 
rods   are    least   unsightly   when  placed    horizontally. 
{d)  The  whole   of  the   external   walls  of  the  school  and  residence 
must  be    solid.     If  of  brick   the  thickness   must    be    at    least 
one   brick  and   a   half,   and    if   of    stone    at    least    20    inches. 
Where  hollow  walls  are  projjosed  one  portion   must  have   the 
fuU  thickness  reqtiired   for  a  solid  wall. 
(e)  All  walls,    not   excepting   fence    walls,   should    have    a    damp- 
proof  course  just  above  the  ground   line. 
(/■)  llie  vegetable  soil  within  the  area  of  the  building  should  be 
removed,    the   whole   space  covered   by  a  layer  of  concrete   not 
less  than   6  inches  thick,   and  air  bricks  inserted   in   opposite 
walls,    to    ensure   a    through  current   of  air  under   floors    for 
ventilation   to  joists. 
(g)  Timber    should   be   protected    from   the    mortar    and    cement 
by  asphaltc   or  tar. 

Rule  8. — Entrances. 
Entrances  should  be  separate  for  each  department  and  sex.  In 
large  schools  more  than  one  entrance  to  each  department  is  desirable. 
(See  also  Rule  9.)  The  principal  entrances  should  never  be  through 
the  cloak  room.  Entrance  doors  should  open  outwards  as  well 
as  inwards.  A  porch  should  he  external  to  the  school  room.  An 
external  door,  having  outside  steps,  requires  a  landing  between  the 
door  and   the   threshold. 

Rule  9. — Staircases. 
There  must  be  separate  staircases  for  each  sex  and  each  depart- 
ment. Eveiy  staircase  must  be  fireproof,  and  external  to  the  halls, 
corridors,  or  rooms.  Triangular  steps  or  "  winders "  must  not  l)e 
used.  Each  step  must  be  about  13  inches  broad,  and  not  more  than 
5tV  to  6  inches  high.  The  flights  must  be  short,  and  the  landings 
unbroken  by  steps.  The  number  of  staircases  must  be  sufficient  for 
daily  use,  but  also  for  rapid  exit  in  case  of  fire  or  panic.  For  any 
upper  floor  accommodating  more  than  2.50  a  second  staircase  is 
essential. 
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Rule  10. — Cloak  Rooms  and   Lavatories. 

Cloak  rooms  should  not  be  passages,  and  should  be  external  to 
the  school  rooms  and  class  rooms,  with  gangways  at  least  4  feet  wide 
between  the  hanging  rails,  and  amply  lighted  from  the  end.  They 
should  not  be  placed  against  the  gable  wall  (see  Rule  4).  The  hanging 
rail  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  children  can  ent^r  and  leave  the 
cloak  room  without  confusion  or  crowding.  Hat  pegs  should  be  12 
inches  apart,  numbered,  and  of  two  tiers.  The  lineal  hanging  space 
necessary  to  provide  a  second  peg  for  each  child  is  thus    6  inches. 

Thorough  ventilation  is  essential,  so  that  smells  are  not  carried 
into    the   school. 

Lavatory  basins  are  needed.  (See  Rule  14  (h).)  Girls"  schools 
require  a  larger  number  than  boys'  or  infants'. 

A  lock-up  slop  sink,  water  tap,  and  cupboard  are  desirable  for  the 
caretaker. 

Rule  11. — Lighting. 

Every  part  and  corner  of  a.  school  should  be  fully  lighted.  The 
light  should,  as  far  as  possible,  aud  especially  in  class  rooms,  be 
admitted  from  the  left  side  of  the  scholars.  (This  rule  will  be  found 
greatly  to  influence  the  planning;  see  Rules  4,  11  (h),  and  12  (a).) 
All  other  windows  in  class  rooms  should  be  regarded  as  supplementary 
or  for  ventilation.  Where  left  light  is  impossible,  right  light  is  next 
best.  Windows  full  in  the  eyes  of  teachers  or  scholars  are  under  no 
circumstances  approved.  In  rooms  14  feet  high,  any  space  beyond  24 
feet  from  the  window  wall  is  insufficiently  lighted.     (See  Rule  5   (c).) 

(a)  Windows  should  never  be  provided  for  the  sake  merely  of 
external  effect.  All  kinds  of  glazing  which  diminish  the 
light  and  are  troublesome  to  keep  clean  and  in  repair  must 
be  avoided.  A  large  portion  of  each  window  should  be  made 
to  open  for  ventilation   and  for  cleaning. 

(b)  The  sills  of  the  main  lighting  windows  should  be  placed  not 

more  than  4  feet  above  the  floor;  the  tops  of  some  windows 
should  reach  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  with  a  portion  made  to 
swing.  The  ordinary  rules  respecting  hospitals  should  here 
be  Temembered.  Lax-ge  spaces  between  the  window  heads 
and  ceiling  are  productive  of  foul  rooms. 

(c)  Skylights  are  objectionable.  They  cannot  be  approved  in 
school  rooms  or  class  rooms.  They  will  only  be  allowed  in 
central   halls  having   ridge  or   apex  ventilation, 

(d)  The  colouring  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  and  of  all  fittings  in 
the  rooms  should  be  carefully  considered  as  affecting  the  light. 
This  point  and  the  size  aud  position  of  the  windows  are 
especially  important  in  their  bearing  on  the  eyesight  of  the 
children. 

Rule  12. — Ventilation. 

The  chief  point  in  all  ventilation  is  to  prevent  stagnant  air; 
particular  expedients  are   only  subsidiary  to  this  main  principle. 

Apart  from  open  windows  and  doors,  there  must  be  provision  for 
copious  inflow  of  fresh  air,  and  also  for  the  outflow  of  foul  air  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  room.  Tha  best  way  of  providing  the  latter 
is  to  build  to  each  room  a  separate  air  chimney  earned  up  in  the 
same  stack  with  smoke  flues.  An  outlet  should  be  by  a  warm  flue 
OT,  cxihaust,  otherwise  it  will  frequently  act  as  a  cold  inlet.  Inlets 
are  best  placed  in  corners  of  rooms  furthest  from  doors  and  fireplaces, 
and  should  be  arranged  to  discharge  upwards  into  the  room.     Gratings 
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in  floors  should  uevcr  be  provided.  Inlets  should  provide  a  minimum 
of  2^  square  inches  per  child  and  outlets  a  minimum  of  2  inches.  All 
inlets  and  outlets  should  be  in  communication  with  the  external  air. 
Besides  being  continuously  ventilated  by  the  means  above  described, 
rooms  should  as  often  as  jwssible  be  flushed  with  fresh  air  admitted 
throug-h  open  windows  and  doors.  Sunshine  is  of  particular  im- 
poi-tanc'c  in  its  effects  on  ventilation,  and  also  on  the  health  of 
children. 

(a)  Although  lighting  from  the  left  hand  is  considered  so 
important^  ventilation  demands  also  the  provision  of  a  small 
swing  window  as  fv<.r  from  the  lighting  as  possible,  and  near 
the  ceiling. 

RrLE  13. — Warming. 

The  heat  should  be  moderate  and  evenly  distributed  so  as  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  from  56  degrees  to  60  degrees.  When  a 
corridor  or  lobby  is  warmed,  the  rooms  are  more  evenly  dealt  with 
and  are  less  liable  to  cold  draughts.  Where  scJiools  are  wholly  warmed 
by  hot  water,  the  principle  of  direct  radiation  is  recommended.  In 
such  cases  open  fireplaces  in  addition  are  useful  for  extra  warming 
ou  occasions,  and  their  flues  for  ventilation  always. 

(a)  A  common  stove,  with  a  pipe  through  the  wall  or  roof,  can 
under  no  circumstances  be  allowed.  Stoves  are  only  approved 
when — 

(i.)  Provided  with  proper  chimneys  (as  in  the  case   of  open 

fires) ; 
(ii.)   Of  such  a  pattern  that  they  cannot  become   red  hot,  or 

otherwise  contaminate  the  air; 
(iii.)   Supplied  with  fresh   air,   direct   from  the  outside,  by  a 

flue  of  not  less  than  72  inches  superficial;    and 
(iv.)  Not    of  such  a  size  or   shape    as   to  interfere  -ivith  the 

floor   space    necessaiy   for   teaching  purposes. 

(b)  A  thermometer  should  always  be  kept  hung  up  in  each  room. 

(c)  Fireplaces  and  stoves  should  be  protected  by   fireguards. 

Rule  14. — Sanitary    Arrangements. 

Water  closets  within  the  main  school  building  are  not  desirable, 
and  are  only  required  for  women  teachers.  All  others  should  be  at 
a  short  distance  and  completely  disconnected  from  the  school.  Privies 
should  be  fully  20  feet  distant 

(a)  The  latrines  and  the  approaches  to  them  must  be  wholly 
separate  for  the  two  sexes.  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  school 
this  rule  especially  affects  the  planning.  Passages  or 
corridors  should  not  be  used  by  both  sexes;  where  such  an 
arrangement  is  unavoidable,  there  must  be  complete  super- 
vision from  the  class  rooms  by  sheets  of  clear  glass. 

{/))  Each  closet  must  be  not  less  in  the  clear  than  2  feet  3  inches 
wide,  nor  more  than  3  feet,  fully  lighted  and  ventilated,  and 
supplied  with  a  door.  The  doors  should  be  at  least  3  inches 
short  at  the  bottom  and  at  least  6  inches  short  at  the  toj). 
More  than  one  seat  is  not  allowed  in  any  closet. 

<V)  The  children  must  not  be  obliged  to  pass  in  front  of  the 
teacher's  residence  in  order  to  reach   tieir   latrines. 
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(d)  The    following    table    shows     approximately    the     immber    of 
closets  needed :  — 

Under  30  children     

:,         50     „ 

„  70 

„  100  „  

..  150  „  

.,  200  „  

,.  300  „  


For  Girls. 

For  Boys. 

For  Infants. 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

g 

5 

3 

4 

6 

3 

5 

8 

4 

6 

12 

5 

8 

There  should  be  urinals  in  the  proportion  of  8  feet  per  100  boys. 

(e)  Eartli  or  ash  closets  of  an  approved  type  may  be  employed 
in  rural  districts,  but  drains  for  the  disposal  of  slop  and 
surface  water  are  necessary.  Cesspits  and  privies  should 
only  be  used  where  unavoidable,  and  should  be  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  20  feet  from  a  school.  (Building'  form  "  A,"  which 
may  be  obtained  on  application,  gives  suggestions  as  to 
their  construction  and  arrangement.)  The  proximity  of 
drinking  wells  should   be   carefully    avoided. 

(/)  Soil  drains  must  always  be  laid  outside  the  building  (on  a 
hard  even  bottom  of  concrete)  in  straight  lines,  with  glazed 
stoneware  pipes,  carefully  jointed  in  cement  and  made 
absolutely  watertight.  A  diameter  of  4  inches  is  sufficient 
except  for  drains  receiving  the  discharge  of  more  than  10 
closets,  when  the  diameter  should  be  6  inches.  The  fall 
should  never  be  less  than  1  in  30  for  4-inch,  and  1  in  40  for 
6-inch  drains.  An  inspection  opening  or  chamber  should  be 
Ijrovided  at  each  change  of  direction,  so  as  to  facilitate 
cleansing  the  drain  without  opening  the  ground.  Evciy  soil 
drain  must  be  disconnected  from  the  main  sewer  by  a  properly- 
constructed  trap  placed  on  the  line  of  drain  between  the 
latrines  and  the  public  sewer.  This  trap  must  be  thoroughly 
ventilated  by  at  least  two  untrapped  openings;  one  being 
the  4-inch  soil  pipe  carried  up  full  size  above  the  roof,  and 
the  other  an  inlet  pipe  connected  with  the  side  of  the  trap 
furthest  from  the  jiublic  sewer.  Automatic  flushing  tanks 
are  desirable    where    trough  closets    are  used. 

{g)  Urinals  must  in  all  cases  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  water 
for  flushing. 

(/()  Waste  pipes  from  sinks  or  lavatories  should  be  first  trapped 
inside  and  then  made  to  discharge  direct  through  an  outer 
wall  over  a   trapped  gully. 

Rule  15. — Desks. 

Seats  and  desks  should  be  provided  for  all  the  children,  graduated 
according  to  their  ages,  and  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  window 
wall.  (See  also  Rules  4  and  11.)  The  seats  should  be  fitted  with 
backs. 

An  allowance  of  18  inches  per  scholar  at  each  desk  and  seat  will 
suffice  (except  in  the  case  of  the  dual  desk),  and  the  length  of  each 
group  should  therefore  be  some  multiple  of  18  inches,  with  gangways 
of  18  inches  between  the  groups  and  at  the  walls.  In  the  ca.sc  of  the 
dual  desk  the  usual  length  is  3  feet  4  inches,  and  the  gangways  1  foot 
4  inches. 

(a)  No  desks  .should  be  more  than  12  feet  long.  In  an  ordinary 
classroom  five  rows  of  long  desks  or  six  rows  of  dual  deske 
are  best;  but  in  a  schoolroom  or  room  providing  for  more  than 
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60  children,  there  should  not  be  more  than  four  rows  of  long 
desks  or  five  rows  of  dual  desks. 

If  a  schoolroom  is  18  feet  wide,  three  rows  of  long  desks  or  four 
of  dual  desks  may  be  used;  if  the  width  is  22  feet,  the  rows  may  be 
foiir  and  five  respectively. 

Long  desks  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  teacher  can  pass 
between  the  rows.  Where  dual  desks  are  used  this  is  not  necessary, 
as  the  gangways  give  sufficient  access. 

(b)  The  desks  should  be  veiy  slightly  inclined.  An  angle  of  15 
degrees  is  sufficient.  The  objection  to  the  fiat  desk  is  that  it 
has  a  tendency  to  make  the  children  stoop.  A  raised  ledge  in 
front  of  a  desk  interferes  with  the  arm  in  writing.  The 
edge  of  the  desk  when  used  for  writing  should  be  vertically 
over  the  edge  of  the  seat. 

(c)  Single  desks  are  not  necessary  in  an  ordinary  Public  Elemen- 

tary school,  and  cannot  be  approved. 

Rule   16. — Sites   and   Playgboxjnbs. 

Every  school  must  have  an  open,  airy  playground  proportioned 
to  the  size  and  needs  of  the  school,  and  the  site  should,  if  possible, 
have  a  buildirig  frontage  in  proportion  to  its  area.  A  site  open  to 
the  sun  is  especially  valuable  for  the  children,  and  important  in  its 
effects  on  ventilation  and  health.  The  minimum  size  of  site  is,  in 
the  absence  of  exceptional  circumstances,  a  quarter  of  an  acre  for 
every  250  children,  irrespective  of  the  space  required  for  a  teacher's 
or  caretaker's  house,  oc  for  a  cookery  or  other  centre.  If  the  school 
is  of  more  than  (me  storey,  this  area  may  be  proportionately 
reduced ;  but  a  minimum  unbuilt-ou  or  open  space  of  30  square  feet 
per  child  should  be  preserved. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  school  of  large  size,  playgrounds 
should  be  separate  for  boys  and  girls,  and  should,  where 
practicable,  have  separate  entrances  from  the  road   or  street. 

(6)  All  playgrounds  should  be  fairly  square,  properly  levelled, 
drained,  and  enclosed.  A  portion  should  be  covered,  having 
one  side  against  the  boundary  wall.  A  covered  way  should 
never  connect  the  offices  with  the  main  building;  buttresses, 
comers,    and  recesses  should  be  avoided. 

(c)  An  infants'  school  slicnild  have  its  playground  on  the  same 
level  as  the  school,  and  a  sunny  aspect  is  of  special  importance. 

Rule  17. — Infants'   Schools. 

Infants  should  not,  except  in  very  small  schools,  be  taught  in 
the  same  room  with  older  children,  as  the  methods  of  instruction 
suitable  for  infants  necessarily  disturb  the  discipline  and  instruction 
of  the  ether  scholars.  Access  to  the  infants'  room  should  not  be 
through    the  older  scholars'    schoolroojii. 

(a)  The  partition  between  an  infants'  room  and  any  other  school 
room  should  be  impervious  to  sound,  and  there  should  be  no 
habitual  means  of  direct  communication  other  than  an  ordinary 
door. 

(h)  An  infants'  school  and  playground  must  always  be  on  the 
ground  floor. 

(c)  No  infants'  classroom  should  accommodate,  a.s  a  rule,  moi'e 
than  60  infants. 

(d)  A  space  in  which  the  children  ran  march  and  exercise  should 
be  provided.  A  corridor  intended  for  this  purpose  should 
r.ot  be  less  thaji  16  feet  wide. 
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(e)  The  babies'  room  should  always  have  an  open  fire,  and 
shotild  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  60 
degrees. 

{f)  In  infants'  schools  an  allowance  of  16  inches  per  child  at 
long  desks  will  be  suificicnt.     Dual  desks  should  be  3  feet  long. 

((j)  The  accommodation  of  an  infants'  school  is  based  upon  the 
number  of  children  who  can  be  seated  at  the  desks,  provided 
that  a  minimum  of  9  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  child  is 
obtained. 

Rule   18. — Rooms  for  Cookery,    Manual   Instruction,   etc. 

As  a  rule,  a  single  room  for  cookery,  or  laundry  work,  or  manual 
instmction,  or  science,  or  drawing  will  serve  for  more  than  one  school 
if  provided  as  a  centre  in  a  convenient  position.  Every  such  centre 
should  have  its  own  lavatory  and  cloak  room. 

Large  schools,  or  schools  of  an  exceptional  type,  may  sometimes 
require  special  rooms  for  their  exclusive  use. 

(a)    Coohery. 

A  cookery  room  should  be  capable  of  accommodating  12  to  18 
at  practice,  or  36  to  54  at  demonstration  at  any  one  time.  The  larger 
size  will  require  750  superficial  feet  and  10,500  cubic  feet.  Provision 
for  instruction  in  scullery  work   is  necessary. 

The  sink  shoiild  be  placed  in  full  view  of  the  teacher  and  children, 
and  shonld  be  fitted  with  a  cold  water  supply  and  a  waste  pipe. 

There  should  also  be  a  gallery  or  raised  platform  with  desks  to 
accommodate  36  to  54  children,  according  to  the  size  of  the  room. 

The  floor  space  for  practical  work  should  afford  about  20  square 
feet  for  each  scholar,  and  should  not  be  encumbered  with  desks, 
cupboards,  or  stoves. 

In  cookery  rooms  the  ventilation  needs  special  arrangements. 
Where  a  gas  stove  is  vised,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  a  pipe  fixed 
to  carry  off  noxious  fiimes.  The  temperature  should  not  be  allowed  to 
rise  above  70   degrees. 

The  apparatus  for  lessons  in  cookery  should  include  such  stoves 
and  other  appliances  as  are  usually  found  in  the  liomes  of  the  children. 

(h)   Laundry   Work. 

A  laundry  should  be  of  simple  construction,  and  entirely  apart  from 
the  ordinary  school  buildings. 

The  proper  size  for  a  laundry  is  about  750  square  feet.  It  should 
have  a  gallery  or  raised  platform,  with  desks  for  42  children. 

Laundry  tables  should  be  large  enough  to  allow  at  least  three 
feet   of  space   for  each  child  when    ironing. 

Tlic  ventilation  of  rooms  for  laundry  work  needs  special 
arrangements. 

(c)  Manual   Instruction. 

In  its  plan,  arrangements,  construction,  lighting,  and  ventilation 
a  manual  instruction  room  should  be  modelled  on  a  workshop  rather 
than  on  a  school.  The  construction  should  accordingly  be  simple. 
The  rvof  may  be  either  of  lean-to  or  other  ordinary  form,  according 
to  circumstances.  Its  height  at  tlic  windows  in  front  of  the  benches 
need  not  be  more  than  10  feet.  The  light  must  be  ample.  The 
temperature  should  not  be  so  high  as  in  an  ordinary  class  room.  A 
flat  ceiling  is  not,  as  a  rule,  necessary.  Ample  ventilation  should  be 
provided  by  inlets  at  a  height  of  5  feet  from  the  floor,  and  by  outlets 
at  the  highest  point. 
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(d)  Science  Rooms. 

A  room  suitably  tittcd  for  elementary  practical  work  iu  science  may 
be  provided  for  the  use  of  one  large  or  several  contributory  schools. 
Sucli  a  science  room  should  not,  as  a  rule,  contain  more  than  600  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  It  should  be  fitted  with  strong  and  plain  tables, 
sinks,  cupboards,  and  shelves,  and  where  necessary  a  fume  closet.  A 
projxn-  supply    of  gas    is   uecessaiy. 

in  addition  to  a  science  room  one  of  the  ordinary  class  rooms 
may  be  fitted  with  a  simple  demonstration  tabic  and  gas  and  watea- 
supply.  But  a  special  lecture  room  cannot  be  approved  in  an  ordinarj' 
puljjic  elementary  school. 

(t)   Drawing    Class  Rooms. 

A  drawing  class  room  can  only  be  sanctioned  where  it  is  likely 
to  be  used  for  reasonable  time  every  week  by  the  scholars  from  one 
large  or  several  contributory  schools.  A  suitable  size  for  such  a  room 
id  600  square  feet  of   floor  space. 

EuLE  19. — Higher  Elementary  Schools. 

For  a  higher  elementary  school  accommodating  from  300  to  350 
scholars,  10  class  rooms  will  generally  be  i-equired,  since  every  class 
should  have  its  own  class  room.  No  class  room  should  accommodate 
more  than  40  scholars. 

(o)  (i.)  The  class  rooms  may  be  furnished  with  single  or  dual 
desks  as  may  be  desired.  Single  desks  should  be  2  feet 
long,  arranged  in  pairs,  with  intervals  of  2  inches  and 
gangways  of  2  feet, 
(ii.)  If  single  desks  are  adopted,  a  class  room  should  hare 
an  area  of  about  16  square  feet  per  scholar.  Class  rooms 
fitted  with  dual  desks  need  not  be  so  large,  but  a  minimum 
of  about  13  square  feet  per  scholar  will  be  required. 

(6)  Every    higher    elementary    school    should    be    provided    with 
suitable   laboratories. 

(i.)  The  laboratory  accommodation  must  be  sufficient  to 
provide  at  one  time  for  the  largest  clajss  in  the  school. 

(ii.)  There  should  generally  be  one  laboratory  for  chemistry 
and  one  for  physics. 

(iii.)  A  laboratoiy  should  afford  30  square  feet  of  floor  space 
for  each  scholar;  the  minimum  size  will  therefore  be 
600  square  feet,  but  it  is,  as  a  rule,  desirable  that  the 
laboratory  should  be  somewhat  larger.  If,  however,  the 
laboratory  accommodates  more  than  25  scholars,  a  second 
teacher  would  be   required. 

(iv.)  Laboratories  must  be  fitted  with  suitable  tables,  which 
must  be  well  lighted;  they  should  be  properly  supplied 
with  gas  and  water.  For  chemical  laboratories,  sinks, 
cupboards,  and  the  necessary  fume  closets  must  be 
provided. 

(v.)  A  small  balance  room  may  be  provided  if  desired. 

(c)  (i.)  In  addition  to  the  class  rooms  and  laboratories  a  higher 
elementary  school  may  include  a  lecture  room,  which 
should  be  fitted  with  (1)  a  demonstration  table  furnished 
with  a  gas  and  water  supply  and  a  sink,  and  (2)  a  fume 
closet.  A  lecture  room  should  have  an  area  of  about 
750  square   feet. 
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(ii.)  If  no  separate  lecture  room  is  provided,  each  of  the 
class  rooms  used  by  the  third  and  fourth  years  should 
be  fitted  with  a  simple   demonstration   table. 

(iii.)  A  small  preparation  room,  fitted  with  bench,  sink, 
cupboard,  and  shelves,  and  proper  supply  of  gas  should 
be    provided   in    a  convenient    position. 

{d)  A  drawing  class  room  for  the  more  advanced  drawing  is 
desirable.  It  should  provide  30  square  feet  of  floor  space  for 
each  scholar;  the  best  size  will  be  a  room  with  an  area  of 
750  square  feet.  If  suitably  lighted,  the  hall  would  answer 
for  this  jjurpose. 

(e)  Other  special  rooms  of  cookery,  laundry  work,  and  manual 
instruction   should  be  provided  in    accordance   witli   Rule    18. 

(/")  A  higher  elementaiy  school  should  be  planned  with  a  central 
hall;  but  no  class,  other  than  drawing  ,can  be  recognised  in 
such  a  hall.  Good  dimensions  for  such  a  hall  would  be  50 
feet  by  25  feet. 

Rule  20. — Teacher's  House,  etc. 

The  residence  for  the  master  or  mistress  should  contain  a  parlour, 
a  kitchen,  a  scullery,  and  three  bedrooms,  and  Ihe  smallest  dimensions 
which  the  board  can  approve  are — 

For  the  parlour 14  ft.  bv  12ft.^   ^  ^  /' 9  ft.  in  height  to  wall  plate. 

„      „     kitchen 12  ft.  by  12  ft.  I   g- ^  J  9  ft. 

„     one  of  the  bedrooms  14  ft.  by  12  ft.  J   =<>  ^  j  8  ft.  if  ceiled  at  wall  plate  ; 
„     two  other  bedrooms  12  ft.  by     8  ft.  J  "o  ^^  \^       or  7  ft.  to  wall  plate,  and 

9  ft,  to  ceiling. 

(a)  The  residence  must  be  so  planned  that  no  room  is  a  passage 
room,  and  that  the  chimneys  are  not  all  on  the  external  walls. 

{h)  There  must  be  no  internal  communication  between  the 
residence  and  the   school. 

(r;)  Windows  should  be  carried  up  as  nearly  to  the  ceiling  as 
practicable. 

{d)  There  must  be  a  separate  and  distinct  yard,  with  offices. 

(c)  No  dwelling  house  should  be  built  as  part  of  the  schoolhouse. 

Rule    21. — Loans. 

The  board  do  not  entertain  applications  for  loans  in  respect  of 
expenditure  incurred  without  their  previous  sanction,  which  is  based 
on  plans,  specifications  ,and  actual  tenders.  Applications  for  loans 
should  therefore  include  all  the   items   in   the  first   instance. 

In  order  to  secure  due  economy  and  the  avoidance  of  confusion 
at  completion,  a  provisional  nrime  cost  amount  of  not  more  than  2\ 
per  cent  may,  if  considered  desirable,  be  included  in  building  con- 
tracts in  view  of  unavoidable  contingencies,  but  the  contract  should 
contain  a  clause  that  no  claim  for  extras  can  be  even  considered, 
unless  the  work  has  been  ordered  in  writing  by  the  architect,  and 
the  order  bears  the  counter  signature  of  the  clerk  of  the  School  Board. 

Rule   22. — Limits    and   Allowances. 

No  loan  of  money  can  be  obtained  from  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners  unless  the  whole  cost  of  the  school,  exclusive  of  site, 
legal  expenses,  extra  rooms  for  iusti-uction  authorised  by  the  Code, 
and  residences  (if  any),  is  kept  within  the  sum  of  ^£10  per  child 
accommodated. 
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(a)  Additional  allowances  will  be  made  on  tke  following  scale: — 

For  a  central  hall  or  corridor  15s.  per  square  foot. 

For  a  cookery   or  laundry  room   2O3..  per  square  foot. 

For  a  manual  instruction  room...   IDs.  to  15s  per  square  foot. 
For  a  science  room,  laboratoiy,  or 

drawing   class    room   20s.  per  square  toot. 

For  a   teacher's  room   15s.  per  sqiiare  foot. 

For  a  teacher's  house  ^6500  to  ^£750. 

For  a  caretaker's  house not  more  than  <£400. 

For  glazed  bricks  and  fireproof  floors  (when  necessaiy)  allowance 
will   be  made  according  to  the   circumstances  of  the  case. 

Allowance  for  mechanical  ventilation  will  only  be  made  in  districts 
where  the  air  ought  to  be  filtered  before  entering  the  building. 

(6)  No  additional  allowance  will  be  made  in  respect  to  any  room 
which  exceeds  the  maximum  size  specified  in  these  rules,  in 
so  far   as  regards  such  excess. 

(r)  Whether  the  necessary  loan  be  borrowed  in  the  open  mai'ket 
or  not,  extravagant  plans  cannot  be  approved.* 


For  Rules,  Planning  of  Defective  Schools,  see  pages  520,  523  ;  and  for 
Epileptic  Children,  524. 


*Co8t  of  School  Provision  :  The  £10  limit  (Rule  22),  added  to  the  fore- 
going additional  allowances,  all  necessary,  will,  as  a  rule,  bring  up  the  cost  of 
an  economically  arranged  .school  to  from  £14  to  £16  per  head,  exclusive  of 
cost  of  site. 
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[F.m.M  III. — Abskmee  Note.] 


CITY   OF   MANCHESTER 

SCHOOL    BOABD 


NOTICE  TO  PARENTS. 

The  Law  requires  children  to  attend  School  every  time  the 
School  is  open,  unless  pi-evented  by  illness  or  some  other  cause 
satisfoctory  to  the  School  Board. 

If  a  child  is  late,  it  has  to  be  considered  absent,  and  all  absences, 
either  through  non-attendance  or  lateness,  must  be  reported  by  the 
Head  Teacher  to  the  Board. 

In  all  cases  of  a  child's  irregular  attendance  at  School,  its  parent 
is  liable  to  be  simimoned  before  the  School  Board,  and  if  the 
irregular  attendance  is  considered  to  be  without  sufficient  cause 
and  is  persisted  in,  parents  are  then  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Magistrates. 

Bv  order, 

CHARLES  HENRY  AVYATT, 

Clerk  of  the  Board. 


SchooL 
100 


To  Mrs.. 


Your  Child ivm  absent 

from  Silifol  this  n^oit.     I'lcase  state  the  7-eason 

btlotv,  and  retur)i  this  ncle  t<>  the  Teacher. 


PAKKNT'S    ANSWKi:. 
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Elementarj-  Schools,  534. 
Boarding  Schools,  38. 
Books,  Apparatus,  and  Stationery,  38. 

Requisition,  559. 

Charges  for,  427. 
Borrowing  Powers,  40,  347,  358. 

of  London  School  Board,  378. 
Boroughs,  40. 
British  Schools,  40. 
Buildings,  School,  40. 
Building  Grants,  40,  386. 
Bve-laws,  40,  358,  381,  392,  393,  419, 
448.  460. 

Enforcement,  419,  420. 

(_)peration  of.  41:>. 

Local  Authority  to  make.  419. 
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Caual  Boat  Children,  44. 
Capital  Charges,  45. 
Caretakers,  School,  45. 
Certificate8  of  Age,   Proficiency,  and 
School    Attendance,     48,     406, 
460. 
Kevised  Regulations,  510. 
Certificates  of  Birth,  48,  406,  407. 
Certified  Efficient  School,  Definition 

of,  412. 
Charity  Commission,  49,  383. 
City  and  Guilds  of  Loudon  Institute, 

52. 
Closing  of  School  Accounts,  355. 
Clothing  of  Poor  Children,  53. 
Codes,  53. 
Co-Education,  53. 
College,  53,  349,  350. 
Combination  of  Authorities,  53,  377. 
Commercial  Education,  53. 
Compulsory    Purchase    of    Land,    54, 

367.  390. 
Compulsorv  School  Attendance,  57. 

Order,'  399. 
Concurrent      Powers      of       Smaller 
Boroughs     and     Urban      Districts 
(Higher  Education),  336. 
Confei'ences.      See   Deputations   and 

Conferences. 
Conscience  Clause,  60. 
Consultative  Committee  of  Board  of 

Education,  61. 
Control  of  Expenditure,  165. 
Convevance  of  Children  and  Teachers, 

61,  349.  459. 
Cooker}',  62. 

See  als  >  Domestic  Subjects. 
Co-ordination,  345. 
Corporal  Punislnnent,  f'5. 
Correlation  of  Education,  65. 
Correspondent  for  Schools,  67. 
Cost,    Books,     Apparatus,    and     Sta- 
tionery, 39. 
])ay  Industrial  Schools,  131. 
]'>lementai'y  Kducation,  103,  104. 
Epileptics,  82. 
Evening  Schools,  86. 
Expenditure  of  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 36. 
Fuel  and  Light,  106. 
Furniture,  107. 

Higher  Elementary  Schools,  1"J2. 
Industrial  Schools,  ];i2. 
Laboratories     (Chemical     and 

Physical  1,  146. 
Mentally  Deficient  Children,  17;'.. 
Pupil  Teachers'  Centres,  203. 
Repairs,  226. 
Repayment  of  Loans,  155. 


Ccst,  etc. — Con. 

Salai-ies  of  Teachers,  233. 

School  Cleaning,  46. 

School  Prcjvisiou,  243,  .Mo. 
Councils,  Ai-rangements  between,  28, 

348. 
Councils,  Borough  and  County,  67. 
Courses  of  Instruction,  67. 
Cripjiled  Children,  67. 
Cruelty  to  Children,  67,  492. 
Cu.stoms  and  Excise  Act,  67. 

Dairy  Work,  67. 

Day  Industrial  Schools.  See  Industrial 

Schools 
Day  Schools,  t)B. 
Defective  Childi'en,  68. 
Definition,  449. 
and  Epileptic  Act  il899),  449. 
Powers  of  Local  Authority,  449, 

452. 
Guides  or  Conveyances,  451. 
Obligations  of  Parent,  451. 
Conditions    to    be    Fulfilled    liy 

Cei-tified  School,  452. 
(irants,  452. 

Coutriliutiou  by  Parent,  453. 
Contiibution  by  (iuardians,  453. 
Limitation  of  Local  Authority's 

Liability,  453. 
School  Age,  454. 
Religious  Instruction,  454. 
Report  to  Parliament,  454. 
Regulations,  Board  of  Education, 

517. 
Conditions  for  Certified  Schools, 

520. 
Planning  of  Schools,  523. 
Boardmg-out  of  Children,  526. 
Denominational  Schools,  70. 
Deputations  and  Conferences,  70,  438, 
Detention  of  Children,  71. 
Diagrams,  CoiTelati(ju   of  Education, 
66. 
Gardens  (School),  108-110. 
School  Plans,  241,  242. 
Disputes  with  Managers,  167. 
Disqualification,      Education      Com- 
mittee, 78,  345. 
Local  Authority,  350,  355. 
Domestic  Subjects.  lustruction  in,  71, 

300. 
Drawing,  Instruction  in,  73. 
Dressmaking,  insti'uction  in,  73. 
Drill,  74. 
Duplicate  Register,  549,  550, 

Education  Acts,  74,  335. 
1S70-1902,  335-466. 
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Education  Cotninittees,  10,  74,  TtJ.  -'344. 

Pioceediiigs  of,  11,  7^,  ib'l. 

Tenure  of  Office,  77. 

Scheme,  10,  -•344,  :J48. 

>Iember8hi[i  of,  345. 

Di.s(jualidcation  of  Member,    78, 
:i45. 

Welsh,  34."!. 

Sub- Committees,  79,  35*2. 
Elementai-y  Education,  79,  337,  349. 

Futuls,  y. 

Detinitiou,  12. 

Age  Limit,  13. 
Elementary     Scluols.       See     Public 

Elementary  Schools. 
Elementary  School  Teachers'   ^Super- 

aunuation)  Act  (1898),  439 
Employment  of  Children,  80,  397,  407, 
414.  4-20,  43t). 

Detiuitiou  in  case  of  Parent,  412. 

Exem[)tiou   of    Employer   under 
certain  circumstances,  410. 

Standards     of    Proficiency     and 
previous  due  Attendance,  414. 
Endowments.  14,  80,  343,  382,  390. 
Enlargement  of  Schools,  340. 
Epile|)Lic  ('hildi-en.  Instruction  of,  82. 

Planning  of  Schools,  524. 
Evening  Schools,  1 2,  84,  338,  348. 
Examinations,  89. 
Examining  Bodies,  92. 
Exhibitions,  School,  93. 
Expenses  of  Local  Authority,  9,  -346 

.Managers,  Non-provided  Schools, 
]tJ7. 

under  Local  Act,  347. 
Eyesight  of  Children,  94. 

Factories  and  Workshops  Acts,  97. 

Order  of  Home  Secretary,  508. 
Failure    to    Perform    Duties,    Local 
Education  Authority,  18,  344. 

Managers,  IGd,  338. 
Fee  Grant,  100,  426,  459.  ,  ..^ 

Fees,  School,  16,  101,  343,  366.      \  •,, 

Payment  of,  Poor  Parents,   3S9, 
409. 

Pavmeiit    Olitained    l)y    Fraad, 
410. 

Limit  of,  427. 
Finance,  103. 
Fire  Insurance,  105. 
Forgery  of  Certificates,  105,  394. 
Forms,  105. 

Duplicate  Register,  549,  550. 

Officer's       llejjort      i  Defaulters 
under  Bye-laws),  551,  552. 

Teacher's  Certificate,  563. 

Absentee  Note,  554. 


Fcjrms — con. 

Report    of    School    Attendance, 
555,  556. 

Monthly      Return      of      School 
Attendance,  557,  558. 

Requisition,  559. 

Form  IX.,  105. 
foundation  Managers,  13,  341. 
Fiee  Education,  1:5, 106,  358,  426,  423. 
Fuel  and  Light,  106. 
Funds,  Higher  Education,  8. 

Elementary  Education,  9. 

Secondary  Education,  9. 
Furniture,  School,  107. 

Use  of.  15,  167,  339,  359. 

Gardens,  School,  107. 

Oifts  for  Educational  Purposes,  390. 

iJuardians — 

and  School  Attendance  of  Pauper 

Children,   411,  420. 
and  Payment  of  Fees,  411. 
Power  to  Contribute  to  Exi)enses 

of    Public  Elementary  School, 

459. 
Power  to  Contribute  to  Expenses 

of   Blind  and    Deaf  Chddren, 

433. 
Power  to  Contribute  to  Expenses 

of    Defective      and     Epileptic 

Children,   453. 
Grants,  Apportionment  of,  9,  355. 
Government,  111,  .385. 
Building,  386. 
Conditions,     Public     Elementary 

Schools,  386,  405. 
Power  of  Schools  to  take,  387. 
Refusal  of,  207,  386. 
Schools   for   Small    Populations, 

405,  42.5. 
to  Local  .\uthority,  112. 
Grouping  of  Schools,  14,  112,  337,  342. 

Half-timers,  113,  448. 
Heating  and  Ventilation,  113. 
Higher  Education,  117,  335. 

Funds,  8. 

Insi)ecti(>n,  90. 

Powers  of  Local  Authority,  11. 

Religious  Instruction,  336. 
Higher  Elemeutarv  Schools   118. 

Rules  for  Planning,  543. 
Higher  Grade  Schools,  123. 
Holidays,  126. 
Home  Secretary.  Or  Jer  of.  Certificates 

of  Age,  etc.,  510. 
Hostels,  284,  349. 

Housewifery,  126.     See  also  Domestic 
Subject*. 
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Industrial  Schools,  12(3. 

CoInmittal^»,  41-"!. 

Coiitiiljutiou  to.   o73. 

Notice  of,  390. 

Day,  Establishment  of,   402. 

Contriljution  to,   404. 

Estaljlishment  of,  373. 

Home  Secretary's  Approval,  402. 

Licensing  of  Children,  401. 

Power    of    Guardians    to     Con- 
triljute,  4 IS. 

Power  of  Local  Authority  to  Con- 
tribute and  to  Borrow,  417,  418. 

Conveyance  of  Children.  459. 

Accounts  of  Joint.  460. 
Industrial  Schools  Acts,  134. 

Act,  1866,  466. 

Act,  1872,  486. 

Act,  1879,  417. 

Act,  1880,  489. 

Act,  1891,  489. 

Act,  1894,  490. 
Infant  Schools,  134. 
Infectious  Disease,  137. 
Inspectors    and    Organising    Masters, 

139,  382. 
Inspection  of  Schools,  141,  338,  365, 

456. 
Institutions,  142,  344. 
laterpretation  of  Expressions,  142. 
Iron  School  Buildings,  283. 

Jewish  Schools,  143. 

Kindergarten  Instruction,  143. 
King's  Scholarships,  144. 

Laboratories,  Chemical  and  Physical, 

14.5. 
Labour  Certificate  Examinations,  146 
Lambeth,  Division  of,  423. 
Lancasterian  Schools,  147. 
Land,    Compulsory    Purchase  of,   54. 
367,  390. 
Sale  of,  233. 
Laundry  VVork,  147. 

See  also  Dom>;stic  Subjects. 
Law  of  School  Attendance,  148. 
Leaving  Certificates,  148. 
Legal  Proceedings,  392,  393.  409. 
Authority  for,  410. 
Certificate  of  Attendance,  393. 
Defendant        to       Prove        Age 
Erticiencv  of  School  Attended, 
393. 
and  Residence  of  Child,  394. 
Defendant      may     Appear      bv 

Member  of  Family,  394. 
Production  of  Child,"  393. 


Libraries,  School,  151. 
Limitation  of  Grant,  Kepeal  of,  437. 
Loans,  152. 

Local  Act,  Expenses  under.  347. 
Local  Education  Authorities,  8,  157, 
335. 
Appeai'ance,  384. 
Borrowing  Powers,  347. 
Conference  Expenses,  438. 
Elementary  Education,  12,  337. 
Expenses,  9,  316. 
Failure  to   Pei-form    Duties,  18, 

-344. 
Higher  Education,  1 1 . 
Powers  and  Duties  (Elementary 

Education),  337. 
Power      to     Accept     Gifts     for 

p]ducational  Purposes,  390. 
Returns  by  Schools,  392. 
to      take      Proceedings      under 
Bye-laws  and  Industrial  School 
Acts,  401,  406. 
to  make  Bye-law-^,  4  1 9. 
Blind  and    Deaf    Children.      See 
Defective  Children. 
Local  Government  Board,  158. 

Powers  under  Act,  359. 
Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise) 

Act,  1890,  462. 
Log  Books,  158. 

London  School  Board,  159,  351,  375, 
423. 

Scheme  of  Religious  Instruction, 

221. 
Borrowing  Powers   378. 
Election,  387. 
Valuation  List,  '■'>9'l. 

Maintenance  of  Schools,  159,  338,  367. 
Management  of  Schools,  160,  337,  366. 
Management,  Accounts,  347. 
Managers,  Public  Elementary  Schools, 
13,  337,  341. 
Disputes,  167,  339. 
Expenses,  Non-provided  Schools, 

167. 
Failure  to   Perfurni  Duties,  166, 

338. 
Foundation,  13,  341. 
Grouping  of  Schools,  14, 112,  337, 

342. 
Nou-provid(Ml  Schoiils,  165,  337. 
Proceedings,  16,  352. 
Provided  Schools,  165,  337. 
Purchase  of  Lnnd,  370. 
School  Fees,  Apportionment,  343. 
Manchester,    Correlation    of    Educa- 
tion, 65,  66. 
Rc'rulations,  Street  Trading,  262. 
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Manchester,  Scholarships,  233. 

School     for    Mentally    Deficient 
Children,  174. 
Mandamus,  167,  344,  359. 
Manual  Instruction,  Wood  and  Metal 

Work,  167. 
Medical  Certificates,  171. 
Medical  Oflicers,  171. 
Mentally  Deficient  Children,  172. 
Merit      Certificates.       See      Leaving 

Cei-tificates. 
Metal  Work.  See  Manual  Instruction. 
Metric  System,  176. 
Ministers  of  Religion,  177. 
Minor  Local  Authorities,  177,  337,  350. 
Minute  Books,  177. 
Mixed  Schools,  177. 
Modification  of  Acts,  180,  358. 
Mortmain,  etc,  Acts,  181,  349. 
Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental,  181. 
Museums,  182. 

National  Schools,  182. 

Naval  Schools,  182. 

Necessity  of  Schools,  182,  340. 

New  Schools,  17,  339. 

Non-County   Boroughs,   Transfer    of 

Powers,  18,  27. 
Non-Provided  Schools,  14. 
Alterations,  etc.,  165. 
Notices,  368,  383,  391. 
Nurse,  School,  182. 

Officers.  183,  374,  407. 
Superannuation,  265. 
Transfer,  17,  356. 
Power  to  Enter  Place  of  Employ- 
ment, 407. 
Offices,  184. 
Older   Children,  Courses  of  Instnic* 

tion,  184. 
Owner    of     Property     May     Attend 
Audit,  etc.,  33. 

Parent,  185. 

Contribution,     Blind     or     Deaf 

Child,  433. 
Contribution,        Defective        or 

Epileptic  Child,  453. 
Duty  to  Educate  Child,  396. 
Employment  of  Child,  412. 
Obligation,     Blind      and      Deaf 

Children,  430. 
See  also  Liability  under  Industrial 

Schools  Acts. 
Parish,   185. 
Pauper  Children,  186. 

School  Attendance  of,  411,  420. 
School  Fees  of,  399,  411. 


Penalties,  Recovery  of,  385,  409. 
Pensions  for  Teachers,  186. 

Elementally      School     Teachers' 
(Superannuation)   Act    (1898), 
439. 
Physical  Exercises,  187. 
Pianos,  107. 

Pictures  for  Schools,  188. 
Playgrounds,  188,  255. 
Planning,  School,  239. 
Police  Court  Procedure,  190. 
Popular   Education   in  England    and 
Wales      during     the      Nineteenth 
Century,  304. 
Population,  191. 
Prevention    of   Crueltv   to   Children 

Act,  1894,  67,  492. 
Prizes,  191. 
Proceedings,   Education  Committees, 

10,  79,  352. 
Proceedings  under  Bye-laws,  Teachers' 

Certificate,  553. 
Prosecutions  under   Education  Acts, 

192,  410. 
Provided  School,  356. 
Provision  of  Schools,  14, 17,  339. 
Provisional  Orders  and  Schemes,  193, 

348. 
Public  Elementary  Schools,  193. 

Appointment    and   Dismissal   of 
Teachers,       Non-provided 
Schools,  15,  27. 
Appointment        of        Assistant 
Teachers  and  Pupil  Teachers, 
15,  27. 
Conscience  Clause,  60. 
Correspondent,  67. 
Examination  Inspection,  89,  365. 
Grants,  16. 
Guardian's  Power  to  Contribute, 

459. 
Managers,  13,  16. 
New  Schools,  17. 
Non-provided  Schools,  14. 
Regulations,  365. 
Religious  Instruction,  1 5,  '^SH,  366. 
i^epairs,    Use   of  Furniture   and 

Rooms,  15. 
Secular  Instruction,  15  252. 
School        Fees,        Non-provided 

Schools,  16,  101. 
Transfer.  17. 
Public  lu.iuiry,  199,  350,  379,  380. 
Public  Works   Loan    Commissioners, 

200. 
Pupil  Teachers  and   Pupil    Teachers' 
Centres,  200. 
Religious   Instruction    224,    269, 
271. 
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Purchase   of    Land   by   Managers   of 
Public  Elementary  Schools,  371. 

Quantities.     See  School  Planning. 
Qualifications  of  Teachers,  204. 

Ratepayers,  204. 

May  Attend  Audit,  etc.,  33. 
Rates,  204. 

Amount  of,  349. 
Exemption,       Non-provided 
Schools,  437. 
Rating  of  Schools,  205. 
Reformatory  Schools,  207. 
Regulations,  Certificates  of  Age,  Pro- 
ficiency,   and    School   Attend- 
ances, 510. 
Defective  and  Epileptic  Children, 
517. 
Refusal  of  Grants,  207,  386. 
Registration  of  Teachers,  208. 
Registration,  School,  217. 
Religious  Instruction,  221,  336. 

Public  Elementary    Schools,  15, 

365i  366. 
Higher  Education,  225. 
Non-provided  Schools,  339. 
.Rent,  226. 

Teacher's  House,  166. 
Repairs,  15,  166,  226,  338. 
Repeal  of  Enactments  bv  Act  of  1902, 

360. 
Re-transfer  of  School,  373. 
Requisitions,  227. 

Form,  559. 
Returns,  227,  356,  378,  379,  385,  391, 

392. 
Revised   Regulations,    Certificates  of 

Age,  etc.,  510. 
Rotas,  227. 

Rules  for  Planning,  etc..  Public  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  534. 
Rules   for    Planning    and  Fitting-up 
Higher     Elementary    Schools, 
543. 
Defective  and  Epileptic  Children 

(Day),  520. 
Defective  and  Epileptic  Children 
(Boarding),  522. 

Salaries  of  Teachers,  227,  279. 
Sale  of  Land,  233. 

or  Lease  of  Schoolhouae,  370. 
Sanitary  Arrangements,  233. 
Scholarships,  233,  349. 
School  Attendance,  30,  236. 
Committees,  236. 
.    Maintenance  of,  159. 
O    Management  of,  160. 


School,  Monthly  Report,  555,  556. 
Monthly    Return    for    Managers 

and  Teachers,  557,  558. 
Orders,  399. 

Orders,  Disobedience  to,  400. 
School  Boards,  237. 

and  Incorporation  of    Municipal 

Boroughs,  422. 
Members  of,  and  Education  Com- 
mittee, 345. 
No  further  Election,  355. 
Expenses,  461,  462. 
Board     Conference    Act    (1897), 

438. 
Caretakers,  238. 
Fees,  16,  101. 
Hygiene,  238. 
Journeys,  239. 
Organisation,  239. 
School  Planning,  239. 
Rules     for    Public    Elementary 

Schools.,  534. 
Rules    for     Higher    Elementary 

Schools,  543. 
Rules  for  Defective  and  Epileptic 

Day  Schools,  520' 
Rules  for  Defective  and  Epileptic 
Boarding  Schools,  522. 
School  Provision,  243. 
School  Savings  Banks,  246. 
School  Sites  Acts,  251. 
School  Year,  251,  428. 
Scheme,    Education   Committee,    10, 

75,  193,  345. 
Science  Teaching,  251. 
Scilly  Isles,  252,  351. 
Secondary  Schools,  Inspection  of,  456. 
Secular  Instruction,  252. 

Public   Elementary  Schools,   15, 
252. 
Sheffield,  Scale  of  Teachei-s'  Salaries, 

228. 
Singing,  252. 
Sites,  School,  253. 
Small  Poi)ulations,  Grants  to  Schools, 

405,  425. 
Starting  of  Schools,  255. 
Standards  of  Proficiency  and  I'revious 

Due  Attendances,  414. 
Standing   Orders  for    Meetings,   etc., 

256. 
Statistics,  258. 

Street  Trading  by  Children,  259. 
Sub-committees   of    Education  Com- 
mittees, 79,  352. 
Subjects  of  Instruction,  265. 
Summary,  Act  of  1902,  3. 
Supeiannuation     Act      (1898),     Ele- 
mentary School  Teachers',  439. 
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Superannuation  of  Officers,  265,  356, 
357. 

of  Teachers,  186. 
Supply  of  Schools,  364,  367. 

of  Teachers,  269. 

Teachers'  Agreements,  22. 

Appointment  and  Dismissal,  Non- 
provided  Schools,  15,  27. 

Appointment  of  Assistants  and 
Pupil  Teachers,  Non-provided 
Schools,  15. 

"  Article  68,"  270,  277. 

Assistant  Teachere,  270,  273. 

Certificated,  270,  274. 

House  Rent,  166,  338. 

House,  Tenure  of,  etc.,  384. 

Membership  of  Council,  281. 

Membership  of  Committee,  281. 

Pensions  of,  186. 

Probationers  (P.T.),  269,  271. 

Pupil  Teachers,  269,  271. 

Registration  of,  208. 

Salaries,  227,  279.. 

Supply  of,  269. 

Superannuation  of,  186. 

Training  of,  349. 
Technical  Instruction,  281. 
Temporary  School  Buildings,  283. 
Tenure    of    Office,    Education  Com- 
mittee, 77. 
Time  Tables,  284. 
Ti-aining  Colleges,  284,  349. 

Admission  to,  273,  280. 

Grants,  287,  111. 

Hostels,  284,  349. 

Residential  Day,  285. 
Transfer  of  Schools,  17,  289,  340,  371. 


Transfer      of      Powers      of  '     Local 

Authorities,  18,  28. 
of   Property   and    Officers,   etc., 

17,  290,  353,  356. 
Travelling  Expenses,  294,  349. 
Truant     Schools.        See      Industrial 

Schools. 
Trust  Deeds,  294,  351. 

Urban  District  Councils,  294. 

Transfer  of  Powers,  18,  28. 
University  Extension  Lectures,  294. 
University  Scholarships,  295. 
Use  of  Furniture  and  Rooms,  15, 167, 

339,  356. 
Use  of  Schools  at  Elections,  295. 
Use  of  Schools,  166. 

Vagrant  Children,  295. 
Ventilation  of  Schools,  113. 
Voluntary  Schools  Act,  437. 
Voluntary  Schools  Association,  356. 

Wage-earning  Children,  296. 

Welsh    Intermediate  Education  Act, 

297  345. 
Welsh  Education  Committees,  345. 
Window  Cleaning,  298. 
Wood  Carving,  298. 
Wood  and  Metal  Work.     See  Manual 

Instruction. 
Women  and  Girls,  Instruction,  299. 
Women    on    Education    Committees, 

&c.,  303,  345,  350. 
Workshops,  303. 

Youthful  Offenders,  303. 
Youthful  Offenders  Act,  502, 
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